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PREFACE. 


In  accordance  with  the  ■wishes  of  mauy  instructors  and 
friends  of  education,  the  author  has  prepared  an  abridged 
edition  of  his  work  entitled,  Tlie  Human  InteUed,  which 
was  first  published  in  1868.  In  doing  this,  he  has  retained 
all  the  leading  positions  of  the  original  work,  with  many 
of  the  illustrations,  occasionally  condensing  the  language, 
and  not  infrequently  changing  the  order  and  method  of 
the  argument.  Many  important  topics,  less  adapted  to  an 
elementary  work,  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  con- 
troversial and  critical  observations,  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  dropped,  or  greatly  abridged.  The  historical  matter 
has  been  in  part  retained,  so  far  as  seemed  appropriate  to 
a  strictly  elementary  manual.  In  order,  however,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  colleges,  some  of  the 
matter  which  is  less  adapted  to  beginners,  has  been  printed 
in  smaller  type.  This  may  be  reserved  for  a  review,  or 
omitted  altogether.  The  author  did  not  feel  at  liberty, 
however,  to  forego  for  the  sake  of  beginners,  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the-  important  speculative  questions  which 
occupy  the  concluding  part  of  the  treatise.  For  the  con- 
venience  of  those   teachers   and   pupils   who  may  wish   to 
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IT  PREFACE. 

consult  the  larger  work  the  leading  divisions  and  titles  in 
both  volumes  are  the  same.  "With  many  thanks  for  the 
favor  with  which  the  previous  treatise  has  been  received, 
this  manual  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  and  especially  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  schools  and  colleges. 

N.  P. 

Yale  College,  July,  1871. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PSYCHOLOGY    AND    THE    SOUL. 


PSTCHOLOGY  DEFINED   AND  VISDICATED. 

§  1.  PeTCHOLoaY  is  the  sdenee  of  the  human  soul.  p„.5ho]o-j, 
The  appellation  is  of  comparatively  recent  use  by  ?IL^''"''^ 
English  writers,  but  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
tlie  most  appropriate  term  to  denote  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  whole  soul,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  class  of  its  endow- 
ments or  functions.  The  terms  in  frequent  use — mental  philoso- 
phy, the  philosophy  of  i^  wind,  intelleetval  philosophy,  etc. — should 
be  strictly  limited  to  a  single  power  of  the  soul,  i.  e.,  its  power  to 
know,  and  should  never  be  extended  to  its  capacity  to  feel 
and  to  will,  or  to  all  its  endowments  collectively.  The  terms 
metaphydca  and  philosf^hy,  when  used  without  an  adjunct,  can- 
not designate  any  special  science,  but  only  one  which  is  general 
and  fundamental  to  all  the  sciences,  both  material  and  psychical. 

1 2.  Psychology  is  a  soience.    It  professes  to  exhi- 
bit what  ia  actually  known  or  may  be  learned  con-     ''b'eSS^" 
cerning  the  soul,  in  the  forms  of  science — i.  e.,  in  the 
forms  of  es£W!t  observation,  precise  definition,  fixed  terminology, 
clashed  arrangement,  and  rational  explanation. 

It  is  the  scaence  oi&e  soid;  i.  e.,  the  science  which  has  the  soul 
for  its  subject-matter.  Soul  difiers  from  spirit  as  the  species  &om 
the  genus ;  soul  being  limited  to  a  spirit  that  either  is  or  has  been 
connected  with  a  body  or  material  organization;  while  ^rit  may 
also  be  applied  to  a  being  that  has  at  present  no  such  connec- 
tion, or  is  believed  never  to  have  had  any. 

The  term  soul  originally  signified  the  principle  of  life  or  mo- 
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2  INTKOUUCTION.  §  3. 

tion  in  a  material  orgaaiiSni.  It  was  especially  appropriated  to 
the  vital  principle  -whioli  was  supposed  to  animate  the  body, 
■whether  in  man  or  the  lower  aniraala.  This  sigiiification  is  appa- 
rent in  the  threefold  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
in  which  the  soul  occupies  the  place  between  the  corporeal  ele- 
ment, and  the  spiritual.  This  inteimediate  pai-t  was  sometimes 
called  the  animal  soul,  and  was  believed  to  perish  with  the  body. 
Hence,  the  term  i^irit  was  applied  to  a  nature  that  had  never 
been  fixed  in  a  body,  or  soiled  and  degraded  by  connection  with 
it.  But  in  the  Eew  Testament,  ^oxixu^—ysycldeal—hi  often  applied 
to  the  body  in  the  sense  of  animal,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spiritual  body.  We  recognize  somewhat  of  the  earlier  and 
lower  meaning  in  the  phrases,  "The  soul  of  the  universe,"  "  The 
soul  of  a  plant,"  "  The  soul  of  an  enterprise  or  interest ;"  i.  e.  the 
animoHnff  principle  of  the  universe,  etc.,  etc. 

§  3.  Psychology  is  distmguished  from  physiology 
tJpi^lfoio^  ^11^  anthropology.  Both  these  sciences  have  man  as 
BDiUntiira-  their  subject.  Phydohgy  studies  man  as  a  matei-ial 
organism ;  distinguishing  the  several  organs  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  special  functions  of  each,  and  the  combined 
activity  of  all  in  a  living  being.  It  is  true  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  some  of  these  organs  cannot  be  explained  without 
a  distinct  recognition  of  their  relations  to  a  spiritual  agent.  But 
while  physiology  must  recognize  the  functions  of  the  soul,  it  need 
only  consider  those  phenomena  which  are  fe.miliarly  known.  For 
all  ita  purposes,  the  knowledge  and  the  terminology  of  com- 
mon life  are  entirely  sufficient ;  as  when  physiology  explMUS  the 
Structure  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  by  their  relatione  to 
human  vision  and  hearing,  to  tactual  or  mechanical  skUl.  Its 
principal  and  almost  exclusive  sphere  is  the  bodily  structure  and 
functions,  as  phenomena  that  can  be  explained  with  reference  to 
the  animal  economy,  and  the  conditions  of  bodily  development 
and  life. 

Anthropology,  as  the  term  imports,  treats  of  the  whole  man,  as 
body  and  soul.  It  differs  from  psychology  in  treating  of  these 
factors  when  combined  so  as  to  form  one  product  in  many  varie- 
ties. Of  this  product  it  gives  the  natural  history.  It  investigates 
man  as  this  complex  whole,  as  varied  in  temperament,  race,  sex, 
and  age;  and  as  affected  by  climate,  employment,  or  a  more 
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or  less  perfect  civilisation.  It  inquires  how  man  ia  formed 
and  changed  in  body  and  eoul  by  inherited  pecnliarities  and 
accidental  circumstances.  It  discusses  the  influence  of  the 
soul  upon  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  soul, 
whether  in  the  normal  or  the  abnormal  states  and  fiinctions  of 
each.  But  it  notices  and  records  these  phenomena,  only  so  far 
as  they  are  open  to  general  observation  and  require  no  scientific 
analysis  or  explanation.  To  psychology  it  leaves  the  special  and 
profound  study  of  the  soul ;  to  physiology,  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  functions  of  the  body. 

§  4.  Psychology  h  distinguished  still  further  from 
physiology  in  that  the  phenomena  with  which  it  has   "s  nhcnomena 
to  do  ai-e  apprehended  by  consciou-meas ;  while  the  sciousiieBs. 
phenomena  of  physiology  are  discei-ned  by  ike  semes. 
Psychology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  certain  facte  or 
phenomena  may  be  known  by  the  soul  concerning  itself    The 
power  of  the  soul  to  know  itself  and  its  own  states  is  termed  con- 
seiousness.    How  the  soul  gains  this  knowledge,  and  what  are  the 
nature,  the  varieties,  and  the  aids  of  consciousness,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  proper  place. 

That  the  soul  does  know  itself,  and  confides  in  the  knowledge 
thus  attained,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  The  facts 
diifer  greatly  from  those  which  we  observe  by  hearing,  seeing, 
and  touching.  They  are  very  numerous  and  various  in  their 
quality,  differing  from  each  other  in  important  features,  and  yet 
having  this  feature  in  common,  that  they  are  known  by  the  eoul 
to  which  they  pertain,  and  known  to  belong  to  itself. 

§  5.  These  phenomena,  so  numerous  and  peculiar, 
excite  the  desire  and  effort  to  reduce  them  to  the  ex-   ^^  ^^t""^"^ 
actness  and  symmetry  of  scientific  knowledge.    That   tas  stndj. 
they  actually  occur,  cannot  be  questioned.    No  one 
doubts,  or  cares  to  deny,  that  he  thinks  and  remembera,  that 
he  hopes  and  fears.    They  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  events 
to  the  individual  who  experiences  them.    The  knowledge  and 
the  imaginings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each 
person,  make  up  the  most  important  part  of  his  being.    They 
also  go  very  fer  in  deciding  our  success  or  failure  in  life.     What 
we  accomplish  in  our  acts  and  achievements,  depends  most  of  all 
on  what  we  are  in  our  thoughts  and  aspirations,  in  our  plans  and 
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energy.  The  micd,  wliicli  we  know  so  well,  is  ever  at  our  hand 
as  the  instrument  with  which  we  execute  our  purposes  and  direct 
our  acta.  The  soul  within  us  is  the  well-spring  ever  open  at  our 
door  and  springing  up  at  our  feet,  from  which  we  draw  our  most 
satisfying  joys  and  our  bitterest  sorrows.  Phenomena  like  these 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  those  scientific  inquiries  to  which  we 
are  so  powerfully  impelled.  The  phenomena  which  are  so  near 
113  at  all  times,  which'  intrude  themselves  upon  our  attention 
even  when  we  desire  to  exclude  them, — which  constitute  the  world 
within,  to  which  the  man  himself  alone  has  access,  but  which  is 
yet,  to  him,  more  important  than  all  the  world  without — deserve 
to  be  studied,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  scientifically  classified  and 
accounted  for, 

§  6.  It  may  seem  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  value 
of  psychological  studies.  They  are  peculiar  in  this, 
that,  to  whatever  power  of  the  soul  they  are  directed, 
they  require  and  strengthen  the  habit  of  self-know- 
ledge. No  real  knowledge  of  the  soul  can  be  gained 
except  by  turning  the  gaze  inward.  Each  student  must  do  this 
himself,  for  no  one  can  do  it  for  another.  Boolcs  and  instructors, 
essays,  poetiy  and  the  drama,  cannot  describe  or  teach  that 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  learner  within  his 
own  spirit.  For  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  reflect,  they  can  do 
much,  hy  instructing  him  where  and  how  to  look ;  but  to  him 
who  will  not  converse  with  himself,  they  can  impart  no  instruc- 
tion ;  they  must  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  They  cannot  cre- 
ate conceptions  in  the  mind  that  will  not  verify  them  in  its  own 
experience. 

This  discipline  to  reflection,  with  the  habits  which  it  forms,  is 
the  condition  of  self-control.  He  that  studies  his  own  powers, 
may  learn  how  to  direct  and  use  them.  It  also  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  moral  self-improvement.  He  that  would  improve  his 
character,  must  first  know  what  his  character  is.  He  must  dis- 
cover what  are  his  better  and  what  his  worse  impulses ;  what  are 
the  points  at  which  he  is  most  easily  assailed,  and  by  what  sensi- 
bilities or  emotions  he  can  most  readily  rally  his  forces  and  over- 
come their  assailants.  With  self-improvement,  self-government 
is  intimately  associated.  He  that  would  make  himself  better, 
must  learn  to  set  himself  over  against  himself  as  his  own  master, 
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repressing  the  evil,  and  educing  and  encouraging  the  good.  But 
lie  that  would  rule  himself,  must  first  know  himself.  "  Know 
thyself,"  was  written  over  the  portal  at  Delphi  It  was  mculcated 
by  Socrates,  that  preeminent  teacher  of  practical  ethics,  who, 
measuring  every  species  of  knowledge  by  its  tendency  to  make 
man  better,  regarded  thia  maxim  as  the  summary  of  wisdom. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  the  peculiar  grace  and 
charm  which  is  imparted  to  the  character  by  that  mora!  refleo- 
moral  reflection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  self- 
acquaintance.  To  learn  to  put  oui-selves  in  the  condition  of 
othei's,  by  imagining  what  would  be  our  expectations  and  what 
our  feelings  were  we  in  their  place,  not  only  disciplines  and 
guides  to  that  common  justice  which  the  laws  enjoin,  and  to  that 
unselfish  morality  which  the  Golden  Rule  prescribes,  but  it  is 
the  seci-et  of  that  considerate  sympathy  and  refined  court^ 
which  invest  with  a  peculiar  attractiveness  a  few  superior 
natures.  It  is  by  thw  process  that  we  learn  to  clothe  the  severe 
fonn  of  allegiance  to  duty  with  the  graceful  robe  of  unselfish, 
sympathetic,  and  divine  charity. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  make  much  of  what 
he  called  "moral  thoughtfulness,"  as  the  trait  of  character 
which  he  desired  most  of  all  to  perfect  in  his  pupils,  and  which 
he  defined  as  "  the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the 
divine  love  of  goodness,"  Thfe  "  moral  thoughtfulness "  is 
fostered  by  self-acquaintance,  when  prosecuted  with  the  honest 
purpose  of  self-improvement.  It  leads  to  a  wider  sympathy 
with  man  than  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  acquaintances,  of 
countrymen,  or  even  of  those  now  living.  It  conducts  the  thoughts 
backward  along  the  history  of  the  past,  and  forward  among  the 
problems  of  the  future.  From  this  enlarged  sympathy  arise 
more  hopeful  and  tolerant  views  of  present  evils,  a  firmer  faith 
in  the  purposes  of  Providence  and  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
man,  and  a  more  cautious  and  candid  estimate  of  the  excitements 
and  prejudices  which  attend  the  partisan  conflicts  of  the  passing 
hour.  Superior  natures,  in  all  situations  in  life,  have  ever  been 
reflective  natures.  When  the  opportunity  has  been  furnished, 
they  have  been  attracted  by  psychological  studies  and  i 
by  the  mysteries  which  these  attempt  to  unveil  and  resolve. 
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§  7.  The  self-tnowledge  which  psychology  fosters, 
Trfifoaw  the  and  to  which  it  insensibly  trains,  is  the  oac  iustru- 
humsH  nature,  mentality  by  wliicli  wc  learn  to  understand  our  fel- 
low-men. The  sharp  and  searching  look  by  which 
one  man  sees  through  another,  and  reads  the  secret  which  he  is 
unwilling  to  confess,  ia  attained  only  by  the  fine  and  subtle 
analysis  of  one's  self.  What  is  perceived,  is  only  external 
signs ;  as  words,  loots,  or  gestures.  To  the  thought,  the  feeling, 
the  purpose  which  they  suggest,  there  is  no  direct  access.  The 
only  thoughts  iind  feelings  which  the  interpreter  can  know 
directly,  are  his  own  ;  and  it  is  by  a  close  and  habitual  study  of 
these  that  he  is  able  to  connect  them  with  the  signs  through 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  men  are  revealed. 

§  8.  If,  also,  we  would  know  our  fellow-men  to  do 
mbic  to  cduca-  them  good,  we  must  first  know  ourselves.  This  sug- 
gests the  important  service  which  psychology  may 
render  ia  teachei-s  of  every  class.  It  is  the  ofiice  of  the  teacher 
to  communicate  knowledge.  But  to  communicate  is  to  im- 
part, i.  e.,  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  another — the  thoughts- which 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Hence,  skill  in  the  method  or 
art  of  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  powei-  of  a  man  to  measure  and 
judge  of  the  effect  of  liis  instructions.  The  clear,  methodical, 
and  satis&etory  communication  of  knowledge  follows  from  often 
asking,  What  ti'uths  are  most  easily  and  naturally  received  at 
first,  or  as  the  foundations  for  others?  What  illustrations  and 
examples  are  most  pertinent  and  satisfactory  ?  What  degree  of 
repetition  and  inculcation  is  required  in  order  to  cause  the  in- 
struction to  remain  ?  How  can  individual  peculiarities  of  intellect 
be  successfully  addressed,  and,  if  need  be,  corrected  ?  Such  ques- 
tions can  only  find  answers  through  the  habits  and  knowledge 
which  come  from  intelligent  self-study. 

Education  is  even  more  than  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
It  includes  the  training  of  the  senaibilities,  which  are  the  springs 
of  action,  and  the  forming  and  fixing  of  the  character.  To  this 
the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  is  as  requisite  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellect,  and  it  is  attained  by  a  similar  method. 
LtBcipiioes  for  g  9,  We  name  another  advant^e  from  psycho- 
erature.  logical  study — the  training  which  it  ensures  for  the 
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appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  the  increased 
facility  it  imparts  in  writing  that  which  may  be  worthy  to 
be  read.  The  great  masters  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry, 
fiction,  aad  the  drama,  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  They  have  studied  man  in  the  several  phases  which  hia 
being  assumes,  and  as  moved  by  the  many  varieties  of  human 
feeling  and  passion.  They  may  not  have  learned  the  technical 
names  which  are  given  to  his  capacities,  or  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  essence  and  poweis  of  the  soul ;  but 
they  have  studied  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  most  efiectual 
purpose,  and  have  exhibited  tlie  results  of  their  studies  in  cha- 
racters of  surpassing  intei-est,  and  by  words  of  wondrous  power. 
From  their  works  the  student  of  psychology  may  find  most 
valuable  aid,  and,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  them,  there  is  no 
Study  which  is  so  useful  as  the  systematic  study  of  tho  human 
soul,  with  the  habits  and  tastes  which  this  study  engenders.  No 
feet  13  better  attested  by  the  history  of  literature,  tliau  fJiat  those 
trained  by  such  studies  enjoy  with  especial  zest  the  best  literary 
productions,  and  appreciate  them  more  keenly  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  Other  things  being  equal,  they  are  better  qualitied 
to  criticise  them  fairly  and  intelligently. 

§   10.   Psychology    either   furnishes  or    makes 
known  the  first  prvncipks  for  all  those  sciences  which        ^"^k"'"^ 
either  du-ectly  or  remotely  relate  to  man— which   tho  soIohoub 
concern  hia  being,  his  aspirations  and  wants,  the   man. 
products  of  his  genius,  his  institutions,  his  studies, 
or  his  destiny.    It  is  from  psychology  that  all  these  sciences 
derive  their  definitions,  and  it  is  in  psychology  that  they  find 
the  evidence  for  their  truth.     They  all  begin  with  certain  pro- 
positions, which    they  assume    to    be  true.     If  their  truth  is 
questioned,  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
aoul,  as  the  highest  court,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  resort. 

Thus  eiAMS,  or  the  science  of  human  duty,  sets  oif  with  certain 
positions  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  assert  that  he  is 
fitted  for  moral  action,  and  that  to  right  or  virtuous  activity  he 
is  impelled  by  the  most  sacred  obligations.  It  defines  conscience 
and  duty,  and  the  several  relations  of  man,  and  from  its  defini- 
tions derives,  by  logical  analysis  and  inference,  the  rides  and 
maxims  of  practical  ethics.    But  is  man  a  moral  being?    What 
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is  it  to  be  capable  of  moral  activity  and  obligatioa?  Is  he 
endowed'  with  consciecce  ?  What  h  conscience  ?  These  questions 
are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  can  be  answered  only  by  the 
psychological  study  of  man. 

Foimcal  and  soeial  soience  sho  assumes  that  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  that  he  is  formed  for  and  must  exist  in  organized 
society.  It  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  of 
this  constitution.  But  is  man  thus  endowed  ?  and  what  is  he  as 
a  social  and  political  being?  Psychology  alone  can  answer. 

Law,  or  the  science  of  justice,  lays  down  as  its  axioms  certain 
assumptions  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  limits  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  truth  of  which  it  must  appeal  to  the  consciousness 
of  every  one  who  consults  his  own  inner  life.  This  science  is 
therefore  carried  back  step  by  step,  till  its  last  footstep  is  firmly 
fixed  in  psychology, 

.^kilietieB,  or  the  science  of  criticism,  assumes  that  man  is 
pleased  with  the  beautifnl  and  elevated  by  the  sublime;  and 
that  he  can  form  distinct  conceptions  of  what  is  fitted  to  attract 
him  in  both.  From  these  conceptions  he  can  deiive  rules  by 
which  to  try  and  measure  whatever  interests  him  in  literature, 
nature,  or  art.  The  canons  of  tasf«  are  in  the  last  analysis  re- 
solved by  facts  of  psychology. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  of  man's  relations  to  God,  and 
of  the  will  of  God  as  made  known  to  man.  But  this  science, 
whatever  else  is  true  of  it,  must  aeaume  that  man  is,  in  his 
nature,  capable  of  religious  emotion  ;  as  also  that  he  believes  in 
God,  and  can  in  some  way  underatand  His  character  and  His 
wilL  What  man  believes,  and  how  he  comes  to  believe  it,  are 
in  gi-eat  part  to  be  explained  by  psychology.  Theology  must 
go  to  psychology  to  vindicate  its  primary  conceptions  and 
justify  its  elementary  principles.  The  science  of  i 
feith  and  feeling  must,  so  far   as  it   is  a  science,  rest  on  \ 


By  these  considerations,  psychology  is  shown  to  be  the  com- 
mon parent  of  many  of  the  sciences.  To  every  one  of  these 
sciences  the  study  of  psychology  furnishes  the  necessary  ground- 
work, and  is  itself  the  necessary  and  appropriate  introduction 
for  the  thorough  understanding  and  orderly  development  of 
their  teacliings. 
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§  11.  To  logio  and  metaphydes,  psychology  stands 
in  a  peculiar  and  most  intimate  relation,  to  under-  its  special  re- 
stand  wHch  special  consideration  ia  required.  Psy-  ami  niui»Bhy»- 
chology,  in  one  aspect,  is  like  all  the  sciences  of 
nature,  a  science  of  observation ;  and  is  subject  to  those  rules 
of  investigation  and  evidence  which  logio  prescribes  as  common 
to  them  all.  We  study  the  soul  aright  when  we  collect  and 
resolve  its  phenomena  accordjpg  to  the  inductive  method  ;  when 
we  reason  from  premises  to  conclusions;  when  we  infer,  by 
analogy  with  similar  phenomena;  and  when  we  arrange  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  order  and  beauty  of  a  complete  and  consistent  sys- 
tem. Hence  it  follows  that  psychology 
have  seen,  the  parent  and  director  of  many  » 
most  important  sense  subjected  to  logic  as  its  guide  and  law- 

But  logic  is  itself  subject  to  another  science,  viz.,  metaphydes, 
or  speculative  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  science  of 
those  necessary  conceptions  aad  fundamental  relations  on  which 
the  rules  and  the  precesses  of  logic  are  founded.  Such  are  the 
conceptions  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
means  and  ends,  and  the  relations  of  inherence,  causation,  and 
design.  Unless  these  are  assumed,  the  concept,  the  judgment, 
the  syllogism,  the  inductive  process  and  the  system,  can  have  no 
meaning  and  no  application.  Psychology  is  therefore  subject  to 
logic  as  i(s  law^ver,  and  logic  to  metaphysics  as  its  voucher. 

But  though,  in  the  order  of  thought  and  methodical  construc- 
tion, psychology  is  subject  to  these  sciences,  yet,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  of  acquisition,  psychology  is  before  both  of  them,  though 
they  are  fundamental  to  itself  and  to  all  the  other  sciences. 
We  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  go  through  psychology  in  order  to 
reach  the  logic  by  which  we  study  psychology.  Logic  teachra 
the  laws  of  right  thinking.  But  what  is  it  to  think  ?  What  are 
the  processes  which  it  involves  t  We  must  ask  these  qutstions, 
in  order  to  discover  and  prescribe  the  rules  of  thinking.  We 
can  answer  them  only  by  resorting  to  the  facta  which  psy- 
chology discloses.  Metaphysics  involves  the  original  conceptions 
which  appear  in  all  science,  and  the  ultimate  relations  which  are 
assumed  in  the  language  and  inquiries  of  all  the  special  philoso- 
phies. But  what  are  these  original  conceptions,  these  prime  re- 
1* 
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lationa,  tkese  categories,  of  wWch  every  particular  assertion  aud 
every  actual  belief  is  only  a  special  exemplification?  Psychology 
only  can  answer,  as,  by  her  analysis,  she  sbows  that  in.  all  the 
processes  which  man  performs,  he  necessarily  originates  and  ap- 
plies these  conceptions  and  relations.  By  studying  the  mind,  we 
discover  the  laws  by  which  both  mind  and  matter  can  be  studied 
aright  By  studying  the  miud,  we  unvei!  and  evolve  the  neces- 
sary conceptions  and  primary  beliefs,  by  which  the  mind  itself 
interprets,  or  under  which  it  views  the  universe  of  matter  and 
spirit.  It  is,  then,  through  psychology  that  we  reach  the  very 
sciences  to  which  psychology  itself  is  subject  and  amenable. 
Psychology  is  the  stai-ting-poiat  from  which  we  proceed.  Psy- 
chology is  also  the  goal  to  which  we  must  return,  if  we  retrace 
the  path  along  which  science  has  led  us.  In  synthesis  we  begin, 
s  we  end,  with  this  mother  of  all  the  sciences. 


This  spocial  relation  of  psychology  to  tlieso  fandamcQtnl  eoienoes  explains 
wiiy  psjohology  ia  itself  ao  often  oalled  philosophy  and  mataphyaios,  wtLlo  it  is 
neither,  lint  nimply  o,  soienoa  of  observation  and  of  foot.  It  does,  however,  lead 
to  philoBophj  and  to  metaphysioa,  as  we  hare  aaen,  by  the  discoveries  which  it 
evolves  and  the  habiia  to  whieh  it  trains.  It  is  the  Bstnral  intcoduction  to  meta- 
pbysioal  or  philosophical  studies,  for  its  own  investigations  will  oonduot  tliB 
mind  step  by  step  to  those  iDquirieJ  whioh  will  briag  into  view  till  tho  oonoeptiona 
and  relations,  ooneaming  the  authority  of  which  speoulativo  intcllocts  Eiavo  dis- 
puted in  all  tho  schools.  Thaso  eoneeptions  mid  relations  are  amployed  in  all  the 
Bpecia!  aoienoas  of  nature,  or,  ia  tho  language  of  the  aneientB,  in  all  pij/ii<:a,  mha- 
tber  tlio  tA  tmauc£  ara  material  or  spiritual.  Hence  it  may  bo  that  all  inquiries 
ooneorning  them  waro  called  metaphysical,  as  beyoad,  or  prelimiHary  to,  the 
physiaal,  and  tta  science  was  oallad  medijiiyiics.  Heuoe  psychology  itself  was 
called  philosophy,  aa  it  oondiietcd  to  philosophy  par  fou'ireiice,  theyn'ma  pAi7oto- 
phia,  whioh  is  fundamental  to  all  tho  speaial  and  applied  soianaas. 

§  12.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  psychology  holds  these 
is^^^^'sdpiino   i^clations  to  so  many  special  sciences,  the  study  of  it 
must   of  itself  be   a  most  efficient    discipline    to 
meUiod  and  logical  power. 

"  What  is  that,"  says  Coleridge,  (^TheFriend,  Sec.  II.,  Ess.  4,) 
"  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  at  once  in  a  man  of  educa- 
tion? And  which,  among  educated  men,  so  instantly  distin- 
guishes the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed,  witli 
eminent  propriety,  of  the  late  Edmund  Burke)  we  cannot  stand 
under  the  same  arch-way  during:  a  shower  of  rain,  without  finding 
him  out  ?     Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  remarks ;  not  any 
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unusual  iiiteieat  of  facts  eomniuiiicated.  by  him,  *  *  *  * 
*  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habitual  arrange- 
meut  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  in  each 
integral  part,  or  (more  plainly)  in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that 
he  intends  to  communicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory 
his  talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  accustomed  to  refiect  upon 
his  own  psychical  states,  to  analyze  them  into  their  elemenfs,  to 
trace  his  practical  maxims  and  his  scientific  axioms  to  their 
fundamental  principles,  or  to  evolve  them  from  their  psychologi- 
cal tannings ;  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  thus  dis- 
ciplined without  acquiring  the  power  of  thinkiug  clearly,  ra- 
tionally, and  by  orderly  processes,  and  without  also  gaining  the 
power  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  lucid  and  convincing  manner. 
To  whatever  subject  of  investigation  or  business  in  life  such  a 
student  may  apply  the  discipline  thus  acquired,  he  will  bring  to 
it  a  mind  capable  of  mastering  the  subject  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  others,  and  of  gaining  that  supremacy  which  the 
man  who  thinks  with  order  will  always  secure  over  those  who 
think  superficially,  or  who  think  with  lack  of  method. 

II. 

THE  BELATIOHS  OP  THE  SOUL  TO  MATTER. 

§  13.  Psychology  is  properly  a  branch  of  physics, 
in  the  enlarged  signification  of  the  term;  i.  e.,  the  n  br^inch^of 
science  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  many  sciences  of  ''^"^' 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  substance  of  the 
soul,  its  phenomena  are  unquestioned  facts.  Tliey  are  facts 
which  are  as  real  and  as  potent  as  the  phenomena  of  gravitation 
or  electiicity.  As  such,  they  assert  their  place  in  that  vast 
system  of  beings  which  we  call  Nature,  or  the  Univei-se,  and 
they  claim  to  be  considered  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  which  are 
appropriate  to  scientific  investigation, 

§  14,  The  true  philosopher  will  admit  the  justice 
of  this  claim,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  these  phe-  its  facis  arc  at 
nomena  in  the  light  of  scientific  methods.     But  when  by  ti.e  aiu- 
hc  begins  seriously  to  study  them,  he  finds,  perhaps 
to  his  surprise,  that  they  are  very  irnhko  the  phenomena  to 
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which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  discovers  that  the  suhject- 
matter  of  investigation,  in  its  manifestations,  forces  and  laws,  is 
strikingly  and  strangely  peculiar.  The  inquirer  is  surprised, 
disturbed,  and  perhaps  offended.  His  first  impulse  is,  to 
question  tbe  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
the  next,  to  doubt  whether  they  can  be  successfully  analyzed  and 
accurately  defined.  If  it  be  conceded  that  they  are  actual,  and 
worthy  to  be  investigated,  it  is  at  once  presumed  that  they  may 
be  attributed  to  some  material  substance  or  agent,  or  explained 
by  material  laws,  or  at  leasi  .1  be  illustrated  by  material  analo- 
gies. Tliis  tendency  to  resolve  the  soul  into  matter,  or  to  judge 
the  soul  by  matter,  is  very  strong ;  at  times  it  is  almost  irresis- 
tible, and  has  in  all  ages  exerted  over  the  laosfc  candid  and 
truth-loving  minds  a  powerful  and  unconscioTis  influence.  It  has 
become,  therefore,  almost  a  necessity,  in  an  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  this  science,  to  consider  this  influence  distinctly,  so  as  to 
account  for  ite  existence  and  to  guard  gainst  its  effects.  For 
the  same  reason  also  it  is  desirable,  by  a  preliminary  discussion, 
to  determine  what  are  the  relations  of  the  soul  and  its  phe- 
nomena to  the  essence,  powers,  and  laws  of  matter. 

§  15.  "We  would  first  account  for  the  existence  of 
MiKerLni^phB^  this  tendency.  By  the  natural  course  of  develop- 
esriisai  itnoiTO,  nicnt  and  training,  we  are  for  a  long  period  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  material  phenomena  and  mate- 
rial laws.  "Wliat  the  man  sees  and  hears  and  smells  and  tastes, 
first  attracts  and  absorbs  the  attention.  When  he  begins  to  re- 
flect, the  objects  which  he  compares  and  distinguishes,  which  he 
classifies  and  arranges,  are  almost  exclusively  sensible  objects. 
When  he  rises  to  scientific  knowledge,  it  is  to  the  science  of  mate- 
rial things.  The  laws  of  mechanics,  of  fluids,  of  light,  of  chemi- 
cal union,  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are  the  laws  which  he 
first  studies,  masters,  and  learns  to  apply  and  to  trust.  It  is  in 
the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  the  sciences  of  matter  should 
be  studied  before  the  sciences  of  the  soul.  It  follows,  by  a  natu- 
ral and  alm<ffit  necessary  consequence,  that  the  conceptions  and 
methods  of  investigation  which  are  appropriate  to  material  ob- 
jects, should  so  control  the  mind's  habits  and  associations,  as  to 
take  almost  exclusive  possession  of  them. 
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§  16.  When  we  pass  over  from  the  study  of  mat 
ter  to  the  study  of  spirit,  the  prepossessions  which  we  ^  MatBc  fiisto 
have  thus  derived  remain  with  us.  We  ash,  Are  the  >™i'  sasioue 
pheuomena,  real?  Cau  they  be  actual  aad  substin 
tialwhen  sounlitethosephenomeua  which  we  see  and  hear  ^^hich 
we  handle  and  taste?  But  allowing  that  they  are  actutl  can 
they  be  definitely  known?  Can  we  compare  and  diss  themf 
When  we  ask,  To  what  substance  do  they  pertain  ?  the  readiest  an- 
swer is,  To  some  material  substance;  and  the  soul  is  readily  re- 
solved into  some  form  of  attenuated  matter.  Its  functions,  also, 
are  explained  by  the  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  by  chemical 
or  electrical  changes  in  the  nervous  substaace.  Perception  is  re- 
solved into  impressions  on  the  eye  and  the  ear,  which  impressions 
are  referred  to  motions  in  a  vibrating  fluid  without,  which  in 
turn  are  responded  to  by  motions  aroused  in  a  vibrating  agent 
within.  Memory  and  association  are  explained  by  the  mutual 
attractions  or  repulsions  of  ideas  similar  to  those  to  which  the 
particles  of  matter  are  subjected  by  cohesion  or  electricity. 
Generalization  and  judgment,  induction  and  reasoning,  are  re- 
solved into  the  frequent  and  often-repeated  deposits  of  impressions 
that  have  some  mechanical  affinity  for  one  another. 

The  mind  that  is  trained  by  the  most  liberal  culture,  or  that  is 
schooled  to  the  m<Ht  complete  self-control,  cannot  easily  divest 
itself  of  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  have  been  con- 
tracted by  previous  "Studies.  Indeed,  the  man  devoted  to  a  single 
class  of  studies  or  department  of  science  is  liable  to  stronger  and 
more  inveterate  prejudices  than  he  whose  views  have  not  been 
strengthened  by  reflection,  tested  by  experiment,  and  enforced  by 
authority.  The  man  confirmed  in  his  associations  by  means  of  a 
familiar  mastery  over  some  physical  science,  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  seem  most  novel  and 
tlie  conceptions  most  unfemiliar. 

§  17.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  forewarned  of  ^^^  ^^^^^j^ 
these  influences,  we  need  also  to  be  forearmed  against  ^^^j''"'*"-  ^" 
them.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  wise  to  take  a  general 
and  preliminary  view  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  matter.  We 
propose  to  present — first,  those  considerations  which  may  fitirly 
be  urged  by  and  conceded  to  the  materialist,  or  the  materialistic 
psychologist ;  and  second,  those  which  indicate  and  prove  that  the 
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eoul  has  an  activity  that  is  independent  of  material  agents,  and 
follows  laws  that  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

§  18.  The  materialist  urges,  1.  That  we  know  the 
TiiearKumfDia  soul  Only  as  Connected  with  a  material  organization  ; 
ist,  (i).Tii8  aooi  that  the  agent  called  the  soul  exerts  all  its  activities 
with  a  body.  and  manifests  all  its  phenomena  by  means  of  the 
human  body.  Of  a  soul  which  acts  or  manifests  its 
acts  apart  from  the  body,  we  have  no  experience,  either  by  per- 
sonal observation  or  through  credible  testimony. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  soul  are  developed  along 
a.ThoBonHa   with  the  powers  and  capacities  of  this  organized 

tbebodj.  structure.     As  these  powers  and  capacities  are  seve- 

rally called  into  action  and  reach  their  full  perfec- 
tion, the  powers  of  the  sou]  appear,  one  after  another,  and  attain 
the  full  measure  of  the  energy  which  nature  has  assigned  them. 
The  lower  organs  of  the  body  act  first  in  order,  and  these  are  de- 
veloped and  matured  at  the  earliest  period.  Afterwards  the 
higher  organs  are  gradually  matured  and  brought  into  action. 
After  the  body  is  complet^y  developed  for  all  its  functions,  it 
passes  through  certain  stages  of  growth,  increasing  in  size  and 
strength.  During  these  periods  of  development  and  growth  the 
soul  is  also  unfolded  and  matured.  One  power  after  another  is 
made  ready  to  act,  and  the  capacity  for  the  action  of  each  is  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  Because  the  soul  is  unfolded  as  the  body 
is  developed,  and  the  soul  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  body, 
it  is  urged  that  what  we  call  the  soul  is  but  a  name  for  the  capa- 
cities to  perform  certain  higher  functions  which  belong  to  a  finely 
organized  and  fully  developed  material  organism. 

3.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body  for  much  of 
a-iaaopendnni  its  tnowlcdge  and  for  many  of  its  enjoyments.  It  is 
Its  unoiviedgQ   through  the  eye  only  that  it  perceives  and  enjoys 

color,  and  through  the  ear  only  that  it  apprehends 
and  is  delighted  with  sound.  It  is  only  as  a  mate- 
rial organ  is  affected  by  a  material  object,  that  the  mind  makes 
a  single  new  acquisition  concerning  matter.  Should  these  organs 
cease  to  exist,  or  cease  to  be  acted  on,  all  new  acquisitions  and 
new  enjoyments  would  cease  to  be  possible.  Even  the  so-called 
higher  kinds  of  knowledge  and  feeling  have  a  nearer  or  remoter 
reference  to  the  objects  of  sense  with  which  we  are  brought  in 
contact  through  the  bodily  organs; 
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Moreover,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  soul  begins  to  act  and  to 
enjoy,  only  when  these  organs  are  aroused  by  their  appropriate 
material  excitanta  or  stimuli;  and  it  would  never  act  or  enjoy  at 
all,  either  in  higher  or  lower  forms,  if  these  organs  were  not 
first  called  into  action. 

4.  The  soul  is  dependent  on  the  body,  and  on 

matter,  for  its  energy  and  activity.  It  sympathizes  energy  ma  nc- 
most  intimately  with  every  change  in  the  body.  The 
capacity  to  fix  the  attention  so  as  to  perceive  clearly,  to  remem- 
ber accurately,  and  to  compreliend  fully,  varies  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  slight  indis- 
position is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  simplest 
functions  of  the  intellect,  and  with  the  exercise  of  those  emotioi^ 
to  which  the  soul  is  most  wonted.  An  active  disease  disorders 
the  imagination,  filling  it  with  offensive  and  incongruous  phauta- 
which  the  will  can  neither  exclude  npr  regulate.  The  euffu- 
ion  of  the  brain  with  blood  or  water,  disqualifies  the  soul  for  ao- 
of  any  kind,  or  stupefies  it  into  entire  unconsciousness.  A 
change  in  the  structure  or  in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  some 
lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  induces  that  suspension  of  the  higher 
and  regulating  functions  which  we  call  insanity.  This  state  is 
permanent  when  its  cause  is  permanent;  and  the  soul  may  even 
relapse  from  this  into  the  condition  of  idiocy,  from  which  it  is 
never  known  to  emei'ge.  That  state  of  the  body  which  we  call 
fiiinting  takes  away  all  conscious  perception  and  enjoyment,  and 
causes  the  soul  to  sink  into  blank  inaotion.  Another  state  of  tlie 
body  in  sleep  induces  another  kind  of  activity,  in  whicli  the  usual 
laws  of  perception,  judgment,  and  memoiy,  as  well  as  the  usual 
conditions  of  hope  and  fear,  seem  to  be  deranged  or  reversed. 
When  the  organization  of  the  body  is  destroyed,  the  soul  ceases 
to  act,  and,  for  aught  we  can  observe,  it  ceases  to  exist. 

5.  The  soul  is  the  termination  of  a   series   of    .  , 
material  existences,  which  rise  above  each  other  in   a  Ecrtcs  ot  ma- 
orderly  gradation,  each  preparing  the  way  for  the    sucm. 
other ;  and  all  are  represented  in  that  form  of  or- 
ganized matter  which  manifests  and  sustains  the  highest  of  all, 
i.  e.,  the  so-called  phenomena  of  the  soul.     The  lowest  form  of 
matter  obeys  mechanical  la,vis.     The  form  next  higher  is  seen   in 
bodies  endowed  with  chemical  properties  and  capable  of  chcmi- 
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ciil  combbations.  Here  masses  and  molecules  unlike  each  other 
unite  in  such  a  way  as  to  foiTa  a  tliii-d  unlike  either.  lu  the 
form  next  higher,  matter  disposes  its  particles  in  crystalliue  ar- 
raagemeat,  according  to  the  law  of  which  the  elements  arrange 
tliemselvra  in  forms  more  or  less  symmetrical,  after  the  rules  of 
a  natural  geometry.  Next  we  find  the  lowest  types  of  organized 
existence,  of  which  the  crystal  is  the  mute  pi-ophecy.  la  these, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  are  separate  organs,  each  of 
■which  performs  a  special  function,  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
functioiial  activity  of  every  other  organ  and  to  the  whole  structure, 
which  is  made  up  of  all  the  organs  together.  The  plant,  when 
the  requisite  conditions  are  present  of  nourishment,  moisture,  and 
light,  expands  into  a  developed  organism,  thrusts  out  the  bud 
and  leaf,  opens  the  flower  by  which  its  beauty  is  perfected,  and 
its  seed  and  fruit  are  formed  and  matured.  The  animal  requires 
materisil  conditions  of  food  and  air  and  light.  It  comes  into 
being  by  peculiar  pi-oeesses,  it  grows  into  a  complicated  structure , 
of  bone,  muscle,  viacera,  nerves,  and  brain,  each  separate  organ 
fulfilling  its  special  duty,  and  all  acting  together  so  as  to:  form  a 
completed  whole.  As  the  animal  etnicture  becomes  more  per- 
fectly and  delicately  organized,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul 
begin  to  appear,  requiring  as  their  condition  all  the  lower 
forms  of  nature,  with  the  presence  and  action  of  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  organic  powers  and  laws.  So  far  also  as  we  ob- 
serve the  various  grades  of  animal  life,  as  is  the  perfection  of  the 
material  structure  so  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.  The  more 
simple  the  organization,  the  fewer  are  the  instincts  and  the  more 
limited  is  the  intelligence.  The  more  complex  and  delicate  the 
structure,  the  wider  is  the  range  and  the  richer  the  capacities  for 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  skill.  The  human  being  also  so  far 
as  its  development  can  be  traced,  seems  to  pass  in  succession 
through  the  lower  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  organic  life.  It  is 
fii-st,  as  it  were,  a  plant,  having  only  vegetative  existence,  in  the 
capacity  for  nourishment  and  growth;  then  it  becomes  an 
animal,  passing  through  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of 
animal  existence;  last  of  all,  it  emerges  into  that  which  is  still 
higher,  viz.,  the  special  forms  of  activity,  which  are  intelligent,  sensi- 
tive, self-conscious,  and  rational.  It  would  seem,  it  is  argued, 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  one  organic  growth.    The  one  is 
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perfected  with  the  other,  the  one  depends  on  the  other,  the  one 
results  from  the  other.  To  this  is  added  the  conaderation 
already  noticed,  that  organic  or  nervous  force,  and  psychical  or 
mental  force,  go  hand  iu  hand  Id  energy, 

Prom  these  analogies  it  is  conchided  that  the  soul 
is  only  a  convenient  term  for  the  higher  foi'ras  of  of  a"s  mutetiui- 
activity  which  matter  exerts  m  its  more  highly  or- 
ganized forms  of  existence.  Or,  [m  other  words,  the  soul,  in 
its  essence  and  its  acts,  is  dependent  on  organization ;  and 
"wlien  the  organism  is  disintegrated,  the  activity  of  the  soul  must 
terminate.  Its  existence  separately  from  organized  naatter,  or  as 
transferred  to  another  and  a  new  organism,  involves  an  absurd 
and  impossible  conception. 

§  19.  The  considerations  which  may  be  urged  in 
proof  that  the  sufetance  of  the  soul  is  not  matei'ial,  „^°^''fif  "^f^^ 
are  the  following:  1.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  ''''?!]f""™L*!|? 
are  in  tind  unlike  the  phenomena  which  pertam  to  piieuomens. 
matter.  All  material  phenomena  have  one  common 
characteristic — that  they  are  discerned  by  the  senses-  They  can 
be  seen,  felt,  touched,  tasted,  and  can  also  be  weighed  and  mea- 
sured. But  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  at  least,  are  known  by 
consciousness,  and,  as  thus  known,  are  directly  discerned  to  be 
totally  unlike  all  those  events  and  occurrences  which  the  senses 
apprehend.  The  phenomena  discerned  by  the  senses  are  also 
known  to  have  some  relation  to  space.  Motion,  color,  taste, 
sound,  combustion,  breathing,  circulation,  secretion,  galvanic 
agency,  chemical  combination,  growth,  decomposition — every 
knid  and  fbnn  of  material  activity — require  extension  in  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  operate,  or  in  tlie  effect  or  activity  itself. 
But  feeling,  will,  thought,  memory,  joy,  sorrow,  purpose,  resolve, 
admit  of  no  such  relation  to  space.  Even  tliose  agents  in  nature 
which  are  most  imponderable  and  impalpable,  as  tlie  electric 
force  or  fluid  and  the  vital  or  organic  force  in  the  animal  or 
plant,  both  require  a  certain  portion  of  matter  as  the  active  or 
potent  substance  which  exhibits  electrical  or  vital  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  by  consciousness 
not  only  not  necessarily  referred  to  any  such  portion  of  matter, 
but  they  are  referred  to  another  agent,  the  acting  or  suffering 
ego,  which  is  not  known  by  consciousness  to  have  any  sensible  or 
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mateml  attributes.    These  peculiarities  clearly  and  eliarply  dis- 
tinguish the  two  classes  or  species  of  phenomena. 

2.  Tho  amii  2,  The  octiug  ec/0  is  uot  only  not  known  to  be  in 
iid'f  ^tram^  any  way  material,  but  it  distinguishes  its  own  actings, 
"*'"'■  states  and  products,  and  even  itself,  from  the  material 
substance  with  which  it  ia  most  intimately  connected,  from  the 
very  organized  body  on  whose  organization  all  its  functions,  and 
the  very  function  of  knowing  or  distinguishing,  are  eaid  to  de- 
pend. First,  it  distiagaishea  from  this  body  every  other  material 
thing  aud  object,  asserting  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 
Second,  it  just  as  clearly,  though  not  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
eame  grounds,  distinguishes  itself  and  its  states  from  the  material 
objects  which  it  discerns.  It  knows  that  the  agent  which  seea 
and  heai-s  is  not  the  matter  which  is  seen  and  heard.  Third,  the 
soul  also  distinguishes  itself  and  its  inner  states  from  the  organ- 
ized matter— i.  e.,  its  own  bodily  organs — by  means  of  which  it 
perceives  and  ia  affected  by  other  matter.  Fourth,  it  resists  the 
force  and  actings  of  its  own  body,  and,  in  so  doing,  most  emphati- 
cally distinguishes  itself  as  an  a.gent  from  that  which  it  resists. 
By  its  own  activity  it  straggles  against  and  opposes  the  coming 
on  of  sleep,  of  faintness,  and  of  death.  Even  iu  those  conscious 
acts  in  which  it  feels  itself  most  at  the  disposal  and  control  of 
the  body,  it  recognizes  its  separate  existence  and  independent 
energy, 

3.  The  soni  3*  The  soul  IS  self-activc.  Matter  of  itself  is  inert 
iBseif-Bciiye.  jpjjg  gQ^j  jg  impelled  to  action  from  within  by  its  own 
energy.  Matter  only  takes  a  new  position,  or  passes  into  a  new 
Bta,te,  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  from  without.  True,  the  soul 
must  b^in  its  activities  with  the  awakening  of  the  senses; 
but  when  it  is  once  awakened,  it  never  sleeps,  so  far  as  we  can 
observe  or  infer.  If  the  senses  should  fm-nish  it  no  new  objects, 
it  might  go  on  without  intermitting  its  action,  busying  itaelf  with 
the  materials  already  furnished  under  laws  of  its  own.  We 
grant  also  that  what  it  perceives  and  desires  and  does,  is  deter- 
mined, to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  objects  which  present  them- 
selves from  without;  but  these  direct  the  course  of  its  action  by 
furnishing  it  objects;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  act.  We  concede 
even  that  its  energy  in  action,  is  dependent  on  material  condi- 
tions, as  the  tension  and  healthful  harmony  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tem.  When  the  nerves  are  relaxed  or  disturbed,  as  in  fainting 
or  disease,  the  force  of  the  soul  is  greatly  weakened  or  Rightfully 
disordered ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  bodily  conditions  caa 
arrest  psychical  activity  after  it  has  once  been  aroused.  In  this 
respect  the  contrast  is  striking  between  matter  and  spirit. 

4,  To  very  many  of  the  stat^  of  the  soul  no  changes 
or  affections  of  the  organism  can  be  observed  or  traced,  pendsnt  on 
as  their  conditions  or  prerequisites.  It  is  argued  that  higtastnc- 
tho  soul  and  botly  are  one  material  organism,  because 
we  know  tliat  in  many  instances  some  affection  of  the  one  is  ne- 
cessary as  the  condition  of  a  coiTcspondent  affection  of  the  other ; 
e.  g.,  the  soul  cannot  see  unless  the  retina  is  painted  by  the  light, 
nor  can  it  hear  unless  the  ear  vibrates  through  sonnd.  It  ought 
greatly  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  to  obsei-ve  that  the 
change  in  the  soul  is  in  its  nature  wholly  unlike  the  conditions 
which  go  before  it.  The  impression  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  has  no 
affinity  with  or  likeness  to  the  perception  which  follows.  More- 
over, the  condition  in  the  organism  is  often  a  condition  only  so 
fer  as  to  furnish  an  object  which  the  soul  apprehends,  *,  e.,  the 
eye  sees  rather  than  hears,  and  sees  this  object  rather  than 
another,  because  the  excited  organism  furnishes  the  object  matter 
or  occasion.  The  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  is  entirely  broken, 
■when  we  reflect  that  no  changes  whatever  in  the  organism  are 
known  to  precede  or  to  condition  the  most  numerous  and  tha 
most  important  psychical  states  and  affections.  We  gi-ant  that 
the  landscape  which  we  see  must  first  be  pictured  on  the  retina. 
But  what  diange  or  affection  of  the  material  organism  occurs, 
when  the  soul,  at  the  sight  of  this  landscape,  images  another  like 
it,  calls  up  by  memory  a  similar  scene,  which  had  been  seen  years 
before  a  thousand  miles  distant,  or,  by  creative  acts  of  its  own, 
constructs  picture  after  picture  that  are  more  beautiful  and 
varied  than  the  one  it  is  beholding?  Or  what  bodily  changes 
precede  desire  and  disgust,  hope  and  fear,  at  these  memories  and 
creations?  Ko  such  changes  have  ever  been  discerned.  No 
ground  is  furnished  for  surmising  that  they  ever  occur.  They 
must  occur  in  every  instance,  to  justify  the  tlieory  of  the  material- 
ist. That  they  do  occur  is  simply  assumed.  They  have  never 
been  observed. 
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5.  The  resT-ilar  gradation  in  tbe  aiTangemeat  of  the 

B  Qradat   n  ,    ,       V       n  ■   i  ■  j      i 

t^  several  binda  or  material  existences,  and  tiie  progres- 
"^  "  "  i>  e  ve  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forma  of 
organized  matter,  do  not  of  themselves  pi-ova  that  the 
soul  is  matter  in  a  more  highly  organized  form.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  transition  from  the  highest  forms  of  organized  mafr 
ter  to  the  lowest  types  of  psychical  activity  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
criminated ;  nor  that  the  body,  which  ia  organized  for  the  uses  of 
the  soul,  seems  in  its  development  to  assume  in  successive  order 
all  the  lower  types  of  oi^nization,  force  us  to  believe  that  a 
common  substance,  obeying  material  laws,  ia  capable  of  rising  into 
that  refinement  of  organization  which  can  perfonn  the  functions 
of  knowledge  and  affection. 

These  facts  can  only  be  regarded  as  proof  by  the  man  who 
assumes  that  the  existence  of  immaterial  or  spiritual  being  is  im- 
possible, and  the  belief  of  it  is  unphilosophical.  This  assumption 
involves  the  inference  that  there  is  no  spiritual  Creator.  If 
there  be  a  creating  Spirit,  who  originated  and  controls  matter, 
then  it  is  not  unphilosopliical  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
created  spirit,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  affected 
by  a  material  organism,  or  which,  perhaps,  is  itself  the  organizing 
agent. 

To  those  who  assume  that  there  can  be  no  creating  Spirit,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  may  foe  spirit  that  is  cre- 
ated. To  those  who  admit  that  there  is  or  may  be  a  creating 
Spirit,  or  even  to  those  who  believe  that  design  has  a  place  in  the 
universe,  tbe  regularity  of  development  and  progressive  tranation 
from  one  being  to  another  simply  indicate  a  unity  of  plan  in  the 
creation  more  clearly  and  more  satisfactorily  rather  than  prove  a 
unity  of  substance  in  the  agent  It  may  foe  impossifole  ftr  ua  to 
draw  the  line  where  material  organization  ends  and  spiritual 
agency  begins,  where  unconscious  reaction  ceases  and  conscious 
activity  emerges.  But  we  know  enough  to  afBrm  that  if  spiritual 
existence  is  possible,  and  if  it  be  necessary  from  its  constitution 
or  important  to  its  destiny  that  it  be  developed  with  or  organize 
matter,  then  all  those  phenomena  by  which  it  se^ms  to  rise  by  a 
natural  evolution  from  the  higher  forms  of  matter,  and  to  crown 
the  series  which  it  terminates  as  "  the  bright  consummate 
flower,"  are  fully  explained  by  tlie  unity,  the  beauty,  and  the 
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harmony  of  the  Creator's  plan,  aiid  do  not  require  a  unity  of  sub- 
stance. 

This  is  all  that  needs  to  be  determined  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiries.  What  the  substance  of  the  soul  is,  and  what  its  des- 
tiny, can  be  fully  defined  and  vindicated  by  the  philosophy 
and  theology  to  which  psychology  is  the  appropriate  intro- 
duction. 

§  20.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
whatever  views  we  accept  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  imot  iho  eoui 
its  phenomena  are  as  real  as  any  other,  and  their 
peculiarities  are  entitled  to  a  distinct  recognition  by  the  true 
philosopher.  Whatever  psychical  properties  or  laws  can  be 
established  on  appropriate  evidence,  they  all  deserve  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  real  agencies  and  laws  of  the  actual  uni- 
verse. Perception,  memory,  and  reasoning  are  processes  which 
are  as  real  as  gravitation  and  electrical  action.  In  one  as- 
pect their  reality  is  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  as 
it  is  by  means  of  perception  and  reasoning  that  we  know  gravita^ 
tion  and  electricity, 

§  21.  The  analogy  of  the  physical  sciences  estab-  pi,j„„^„„^  „( 
lishes  the  principle,  that  &cts  of  one  sort  are  not  to  ^^  j';"^;""^ 
be  distrusted  because  they  differ  in  tind  or  quality  *'J™  "'  ™- 
from  those  of  another  class.  Phenomena  of  one 
description  are  not  to  be  resolved  by  laws  that  hold  good  of  those 
of  another.  Chemical  facts  and  laws  are  not  disputed  because 
they  cannot  be  explained  by  mechanical  pmperties  and  powere. 
The  functions  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished  and  grows  are  not 
to  be  doubted  because  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  rise  of  water  in  a  pump,  or  those  which  unite 
an  acid  or  an  oil  with  an  alkali  into  a  salt  or  a  soap.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  the  digestion  of  the  food,  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  or  violently  explained  by  laws  which  do  not  solve 
them,  because  they  exhibit  speml  and  novel  activities,  and  must 
be  interpreted  by  peculiar  methods.  We  are  indeed  prompted 
to  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  unity,  and  we  therefore  seek  to 
explain  two  events  and  two  classis  of  phenomena,  if  it  is  possible, 
by  a  single  agency  and  after  a  single  law.  We  must  prefer  the 
well-known  and  the  familiar  to  the  unknown  and  the  untried ; 
but  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  may  not  for  thb  reason  doubt  the 
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fecta  or  misGonstnie  their  laws.  If  any  of  the  phenomena  cou- 
ceming  maa  ■which  are  discerned  by  consciousness  alone 
happen  to  be  newly  observed, — if  their  truth  is  established 
through  consciousness — then  they  are  to  be  received  as  real, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  like  the  phenomena  of  matter,  or 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  or  aoalo^es 
which  material  phenomena  illustrate  and  exemplify.  To  deny 
them,  is  iinphiloaophical.  To  attempt  to  explain  them  by  any 
rtsort  to  physical  analogies  which  fitil  to  solve  them,  or  which 
destroy  their  integrity  or  essentially  alter  their  character,  is  to  be 
more  unphilosophical  still.  If  either  class  of  phenomeua  should 
take  precedence  of  and  give  law  to  the  other,  the  spiritual 
fhouM  stand  before  the  material,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
abeady  gi\cn. 

§  22.  We  ought  also  to  distinguish  between  the 
8118  Bnd  Ian-  powcrs  and  laws  which  consciousness  discovers,  and 
they  Bre  ds  the  medium  by  which  these  discoveries  are  recorded 
and  made  known.  This  medium  is  language,  in  the 
large  acceptation  of  the  terra— the  lauguage  of  signs,  of  looks, 
and  of  words.  The  most  superficial  inspection  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  thoughts  and  feeling,  reveals  the  fact  conclu- 
sively that  they  were  all  originally  appropriated  to  material  ob- 
jects and  to  physical  phenomena,  The  words  perceive,  mid&r- 
gtand,  imagine,  disgust,  disturb,  adhere,  and  a  multitude  besides, 
were  al)  originally  applied  to  some  material  a«t  or  event.  It  is 
only  by  a  secondary  or  transferred  signification  that  they  stand 
for  the  states  or  acts  of  the  souL 

Locke  well  observes  on  this  point,  (Ssay,  B.  iii,,  c.  1,  §5):— • 
"  It  may  lead  us  a  little  toivard  the  original  of  aU  our  notions 
and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dejrendence  our  words 
have  on  common,  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made 
use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense, 
have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  e.  g.,  to 
ima^ne,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  inatH,  disgust, 
disturbaiKe,  tranqitillity,  etc.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  opera- 
tions of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of  think- 
ing,    ^vrii,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  breath  ;  angel,  a  mes- 
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scnger ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their 
sources,  we  sbould  find  iu  all  languages  the  names  which  stand 
for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses  to  have  had  their  first 
rise  from  sensible  ideas." 

§  23.  The  physical  analogon  whieh  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  word  often  lurks  behind  its  psychical  auenceof  lau- 
import,  and  is  ready  suddenly  to  spring  out  before  *™*'' 
the  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  suggest  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous conclusions.  Let  the  word  impression  be  used,  as  it 
frequently  is,  for  some  affection  of  the  intellect  or  the  emotions, 
and  it  is  conceived  and  reasoned  of  as  involving  some  pressure  or 
impulse.  A  mental  i-niaffe  ia  taken  to  be  a  literal  drawing  or 
picture  that  is  painted  on  the  '  presence-chamber '  of  the  soul,  or 
can  be  restored  or  re-ilium inated  by  the  memoiy.  The  objects 
of  the  external  world  are  said  to  be  out  of  the  mind,  whde  the 
image  or  remembrance  is  said  to  be  m  it;  as  though  the  soul 
filled  a  portion  of  space,  and  disposed  its  thoughts  within  its 
walls  or  limits.  The  memory  is  conceived  as  a  storehouse  of 
fiictfi,  dates,  or  principles,  all  ready  to  be  taken  down  or  drawn 
out  when  required.  Consciousness  ia  thought  and  reasoned  of 
as  though  it  were  an  inner  light,  which  illumines  by  its  radiance 
the  dark  and  winding  recesses  of  the  world  within,  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  with  the  distinctness  and  authority 
of  audible  speech. 

When  wa  reflect  on  the  import  of  such  terms  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  soul,  we  readily  a^ent  to  the  proposition  that  they 
are  metaphors,  either  fresh  or  faded.  But  we  do  not  always  ob- 
serve, nor  do  we  always  guard  against  the  insidious  influence  of 
the  image  from  which  the  Jnetaphor  was  taken.  When  we  are 
occupied  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  word — when  we  are 
lestly,  or  seeking  a  solution  which  evades  us,  the 
.1  image  may  supply  a  suggestion  which  is  more  plausible 
than  valid,  and  this  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  which  is  mislead- 
ing. In  such  cases  we  reason  and  infer,  not  from  what  we  think 
or  know,  but  from  what  we  say  ;  and  the  very  language  which 
we  use  to  define  and  steady  our  thinking,  confuses  and  distracts 
it.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  language  which  we  use  is  materialistic  in 
its  origin  and  structure,  it  will  incidentally  fevor  those  views  of 
the  soul  which  are  materialistic,  either  as  profi^sed  theories  or 
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e  associations.  The  history  of  psychology  is  a  pei'petual 
testimony  to  the  truth,  tliat  materialistic  conceptions  and  theo- 
lies  find  their  readiest  justifieatioii  in  the  terms  which  the  moat 
thorough  spiritualist  is  forced  to  employ,  and  that  a  quasi  ma- 
terialism seems  to  spring  out  of  the  very  language  by  which  it  is 
confuted.  Hence  it  becomes  so  important  that  the  coQceptions 
wliich  we  form  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  uttered ;  and  that  the  Btudent  of  psy- 
chology shoidd  place  himself  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  in- 
fluence of  the  images  and  associations  whidi  are  continually  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  langu^e  which  the  necessities  of  his 
being  force  him  to  use;  which  language,  however  high  it  may 
soar  into  the  spiritual,  can  never  freo  itself  from  the  matter  in 
which  all  its  terms  have  their  origin. 


THIil  FACUI.TIIS  OF   Tnii  SOUL, 

§  24.  We  assume,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that 
cerningihefM-  the  soul  is  cndowcd  with  the  capacity  to  know  its 
own  phenomena,  Eeservii^  for  future  consideration 
the  nature,  the  development,  and  the  authority  of  this  power,  we 
proceed  to  apply  it  in  inquiring  what  consciousness  finds  to  be 
ti-ue  of  the  soul,  as  to  its  phenomena,  their  conditions  and  laws. 

The  inquiry  which  comes  first  in  order  is  the  following :  Do 
we  find  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  separate 
faculties  or  powers?  This  question  ia  preliminary  to  all  others, 
for  it  must  be  answered,  to  direct  our  classification,  and  fix  our 
terminology. 

§  25.  We  answer,  first,  negatively.  The  soul  is 
i)S'oro'ga"»J  ""^^  divided  into  separate  parts  or  oi^ns,  of  which 
one  may  be  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  The 
plant  and  the  animal  have  distinct  and  separate  organs,  of  which 
each  perfoi-ms  its  appropriate  and  peculiar  function,  which  none 
of  the  others  can  fulfil.  The  root,  the  bark,  the  leaf,  the  flower, 
in  the  one,  and  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  skin,  and  the  eye,  in 
the  other,  each  performs  an  oiBee  which  ia  peculiar  to  itself 
While  one  of  theae  organs  is  active,  the  others  may  be  as  yet  un- 
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ji  a  state  of  comparative  repose.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  division  of  the  soul  into  any  bucIi  organs.  The 
whole  soul,  so  iiir  as  we  are  conscioua  of  its  operatious,  acts  in 
each  of  its  fiinctions.  The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present, 
and  wholly  present,  in  every^  one  of  its  conscious  acts  and  states. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  soul  has  not  always  been  noticed  as  it 
should  be ;  certainly  it  has  not  always  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
80-called  feculties  have  ofteu  been  conceived  and  described  as 
separable  organs  or  parts  of  the  soul's  substance,  any  one  of 
■which  might  act  of  itself— nay,  one  or  another  of  which  might 
be  conceived  as  added  to  or  superinduced  upon  another,  giving 
BO  much  enlarged  and  diverse  capacity.  Sometimes  the  faculties 
have  been  represented  as  acting  not  only  apart  from  one  another, 
but  apart  from  the  conscious  soul  itself;  the  soul  being  conceived 
now  as  an  arena  or  ahow-place  within  which  the  faculties  prose- 
cute their  work  or  play,  the  soul  being  impassive  and  incogni- 
zant ;  or  now  as  a  spectator  of  tlieir  doings,  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent or  interested.  These  representations  are  all  derived  from  the 
analogies  furnished  by  matter  and  its  actings;  they  find  no  war- 
rant in  our  conscious  experience. 

Again,  we  do  not  find  it  true  that  tlie  soul      n  ^  ^^^ 

only  act  with  one  of  its  so  called  fe,culties  at  tl       ^     to'^ms' 
same  instant  of  time.    Some  suppose, — perhap  inf 
ring  from  a  misconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  th    fii  ult  es — that 
when  we  know,  feel  and  decide,  or  when  we  p  m  mber 

and  judge,  we  must  perform  each  of  these  separate  acts  in  a  defi- 
nite and  dislinetly  separable  insta,nt  of  time.  Consciousness 
does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of  activity  a  separate 
interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many  such 
are  united  in  one  undivided  act. 

§  26.  "We  ask  nest,  what  facta  authorize  the 
conception  and  the  use  of  the  tei-m  faculty?  We  as-  eoui'''1^ro''^Lk° 
sume  that  the  identical  ego,  or  J,  is  not  only  dis-  ^SDth"t.'^  ""^ 
tinguishable  from  its  own  states,  but  that  each  of 
these  states  is  separated  or  individualized  from  every  other,  by 
occupying  a  separate  portion  of  time.  Each  of  these  states  js 
known  by  the  soul's  consciousness  to  be  individually  different 
from  every  other.  But  though  they  arc  thus  divided,  they  are 
utiit«d  by  other  relations,  as  follows — 
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Their eiemenw  Fitst,  their  prominent  elements  are  known  to  be 
unlike  la  guai-  alike  or  unlike  in  the  immediate  experience  of  the 
soul.  The  person  who  is  tho  subject  of  each,  knows 
that  what  he  caHa  his  acts  of  knowledge  are  alike,  and  also  that 
they  differ  fixim  his  staf«a  of  feeling  and  of  will,  as  readily  and 
as  clearly  as  he  distinguishes  blue  from  red,  or  green  from  yiolet, 
or  hard  from  soft,  or  bitter  from  sweet, 

ThsT  are  de-  Second,  the  elements  which  are  the  grounds  of  tlie 
anoS™"'"'  <5l3^ifi<'3't^on  of  the  several  states  are  not  only  re- 
cognized as  like  or  unlike,  but  each  has  a  relation  of 
dependence  with  respect  to  the  others.  Not  only  is  one  state 
diifcrent  from  another,  as  a  so-called  state  of  knowledge,  feeling, 
or  wUl,  but  the  clement  of  knowledge  is  known  to  be  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  element  of  feeling,  and  the  element  of 
feeling  the  condition  of  that  of  will.  A  man  does  not  feel,  except 
he  knows  or  apprehends  some  object  which  excites  feeling.  He 
always  feels  about  or  with  respect  to  something  cognized. 

When  he  would  increase  or  intensify  an  emotion,  he  applies 
the  intellect  to  the  appropriate  object  with  greater  energy  and  a 
more  exclusive  concentration.  When  he  would  excite  the 
feeling  anew,  he  brings  the  object  before  the  attentive  intellect  a 
second  time.  When  be  would  rid  himself  of  an  emotion,  or 
prevent  its  return,  he  occupies  the  attention  with  some  other 
object,  so  as  to  excite  an  emotion  that  shall  exclude  or  displace 
the  first.  There  is  a  similar  dependence  in  the  acts  or  states  of 
the  will.  To  choose,  we  must  not  only  know,  but  we  must  also 
feel.  If  an  object  could  be  simply  known,  and  excite  no  feeling, 
it  could  neither  be  chosen  nor  rejected, 

.  Third,   each    act    or  state   of  the  soul   ia  cha- 

piflpoiidenint  racterized  and  distinguished  by  the  presence  and  pre- 
dominance of  some  one  of  the  single  elements  which 
we  have  named.  That  is,  each  state  of  the  soul  is  more  con- 
spicuously and  eminently  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  will ; 
some  one  of  these  elements  being  prevailing  and  predominant. 
It  is  natural  and  normal  for  the  soul  to  blend  all  in  one,  and  by 
the  laws  of  its  self-active- nature,  to  spring  at  once  into  all  these 
forms  of  its  appropriate  energy.  At  every  instaut  of  its  being 
it  should  leap  as  by  a  single  bound,  along  the  completed  curve 
of  its  several  capacities.    Sometimes  its  course  seems  to  be  ar- 
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I'ested ;  often  it  seems  to  be  detained  in  a  siogle  element ;  most 
usually  we  may  almu  t  sa-\  mvirmbly  one  onlj  la  prominent  to 
tie  e)e  of  c  n^ntu  nes.  the  other  elameut^i  bemg  scarcely 
n  ticc  1  as  present  a  all  Wt  dibtiugm-jh  remember  in  I  name 
autli  a  stite  by  the  predominating  feitare  or  element  We 
think  of  anl  <,all  it  a  state  of  knowledge  feeling  or  wil! 
W  olsierve  toD  the  ipnojnate  chir'icteri  tics  of  the  iunrtion 
^^hlch  pn-vi  Is  beeiu'^e  a  single  element  is  cunapicuousi  in  eai,Ii 
I  irtii-ulai  state 

§  2"  The'-H  consideiitiona  prove  that  the  Be\e  al 
states  of  the  '(oul  aie  stnkuigh  dibtingui  hed  a'>  111  e  fl  o  eon  rai 
1  uulikc  The  capacity  of  the  loul  f^r  iny  one  of 
tl  e«e  di"tmguishible  kmds  of  activity  we  call  a  facultj  We  do 
thi  tor  the  simo  reason  that  we  ibcnbe  or  refer  iny  material 
eflect  or  phenomenon  to  1  peciil  fower  ai  its  source  oi  eaube 
One  ore  of  iron  cshib  ts  magnet  c  agen^j  ind  producei  magnetic 
eflectft  To  anofhci  these  aie  whollj  wanting  To  the  out,  we 
aaciibe  to  the  othtr  we  leny  the  magnet  c  power  On  the  sime 
groun  1  if  there  were  no  othtr  we  might  mtt-ipret  psychieal 
etlcetsby  refeinngeaoh  to  a  special  psychical  powei  which  we 
call  a  feculti 

But  we  hiv6  higher  anthonty  for  recognizing 
■-peeial  feculties  m  the  sphere  of  -pint  thin  for  ad  tuo''^°j 
mittii^  determmate  pow  era  in  the  world  oi  m  ittcr 
Of  material  agenci  s  we  perceii  e  nothing  but  the  effects  Of 
the  states  and  effects  wf  the  soul  we  are  c  nsci  us  thit  ite  are 
the  pio  lueers  In  the  me  cTse  we  fettnd  before  the  curtain  and 
bee  the  lesult  which  we  ascribe  to  an  igeneywhise  arrangement 
ani  woikmg  we  cinnot  dir  ctly  in  pcet  In  the  other  case  we 
lie  ourselves  beh  nd  the  s  eaes  ind  observe  the  workmg  if 
indeed,  we  do  not  ourselves  work  the  machinery.  To  eertam  of 
thffie  actions,  issuing  in  certain  results,  we  are  prompted  by  no 
effort  at  all.  We  cannot  by  any  effort  prevent  ourselves  &om  per- 
forming them,  and  we  ascribe  them  to  the  nature  or  constitution 
of  the  soul.  Hence,  with  eminent  propriety,  we  connect  with 
such  acta  the  term  faculty,  from  facUitas,  as  explained  by  Cicero : 
"  FiMHiHates  sunt,  uut  qitibus  faxAUm  fit,  airf  sine  quibus  aliquid 
confiei  nrni  potest." — (Xc  Inv.,  1,  27,  41. 
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I  28.  We  call  the  faculties  thtis  ascertained,  the 
common  to  all  human  fomilties.  We  do  so,  because  cei-tain  states  of 
the  soul,  and  certain  elements  of  these  states,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  alike  in  all  human  beings.  Ho  soul  is  truly  hnman 
in  which  they  are  not  present.  The  exercise  and  experience  of 
them  is  necessary  to  every  perfectly  constituted  and  fully  devel- 
oped human  being.  They  may  not  all  be  active  in  an  infant  of 
a  few  days  old,  but  they  are  sure  to  become  so,  if  tho  infant  lives 
and  nothing  interferes  with  ite  normal  development.  But  when 
we  say  that  the  soul  must  possess  these  powers  in  order  to  be  hu- 
man, we  do  not  assert  that  any  two  human  beings  possess  them 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  exercise  them  with  the  same  energy. 
All  men  perceive,  remember,  and  reason ;  but  all  men  do  not  per- 
ceive with  the  same  quickness  and  accuracy,  nor  do  all  men  re- 
member with  the  same  readiness  and  reach,  nor  do  they  reason 
with  equal  certainty  and  discrimination.  The  sensibilities  of 
some  men  are  obtuse,  and  of  others  are  acute.  The  choices  and 
practical  impulses  of  men  differ  most  of  all.  In  these,  each  man 
is  preeminently  himself,  sharing  in  no  sense  his  individuality  with 
any  other  human  being. 

The  faculties  §  ^^-  ^  thcsc  natural  and  original  diiferences,  the 

aent'oi'om  faculties  are  not  altogether  independent  one  of 
another.  another.     A  powerful  intellect,  to  be  developed  into 

its  normal  attainment,  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  strong  feelings 
and  to  be  held  and  dii-ectcd  by  a  determined  will.  Nature 
usually  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  development,  by 
proportioning  the  several  endowments  of  the  soul  to  one  another. 
Hence,  a  man  superior  in  intellect  is  usually  superior  in  the 
capacity  for  energetic  feeling  and  eiieetive  decision.  If  there  be 
a  marked  disproportion  between  any  one  and  the  others,  we  ob- 
serve it  as  irregular  and  unnatural. 

This  truth  needs  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  tbe  soul, 
by  special  methods  of  discipline  or  plans  of  education.  The 
whole  soul  must  be  educated  in  the  harmony  of  its  powers,  or  it 
cannot  be  successfully  educated  in  any  single  one.  The  intellect 
cannot  be  trained  to  superior  activity  or  successfiil  achievement 
except  as  the  feelings  are  stimulated  to  a  strong  interest  for  the 
objects  to  which  the  intellect  is  applied,  or  the  ends  for  which  it 
acts.    The  will  must  be  taught  to  concentrate  and  fix  the  ener- 
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gies,  aad  to  direct  them  to  harmonious  and  successiul  activity. 
We  eaimot,  if  we  would,  train  a  single  power  alone.  When  we 
seem  to  bustow  all  our  power  upon  one  only — as  the  intellect— in 
the  education  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  we  are  always,  in  fact,  act- 
ing upon  the  whole  soul,  in  exciting  new  habits  or  kindling  new 
aspirations. 

§  30.  These  truths  also  sti'ikingly  illustrate  the  iho  unity  of 
organic  unity  and  the  eminent  individuality  of  the  '^*"''- 
soul.  We  need  ever  to  be  mindful  of  this.  Science  seelts  after 
resemblances,  and  thus  is  continually  impelled  to  overlook  differ- 
ence's Or,  if  science  noticea  differences,  it  is  the  diffea«nces  by 
^hu.h  species  arc  distinguished,  not  those  by  which  individuals 
aie  sepaiated  With  those  individual  peculiarities  which  refuse 
to  be  cla^'^d  with  any  other  under  some  common  conception, 
'icience  disdiins  to  concern  itself.  All  objects  in  Nature  have  in 
some  senee  an  individual  unity,  which  science  cannot  wholly  mas- 
ter and  resolve;  but  the  soul  is  more  intensely  and  eminently 
one  and  individual  than  any  other. 

We  say  a  piece  of  iron,  or  any  mere  aggregate  or  different  kinda 
mass,  is  one,  when  its  constituent  particles  or  aioms  •*  ™'*^' 
are  permanently  held  together  by  adhesive  attraction.  The  law 
of  chemical  affinity  makes  two  unlike  substances  into  a  third  un- 
like either,  which  is  eminently  one  by  the  completeness  of  the 
interpenetration  and  combination.  A  plant  is  one,  so  long  as  its 
several  o^ans  act  together,  and  the  functions  of  each  conspire 
with  the  functions  of  every  other  to  the  common  existence  and 
tlie  developed  growth  of  the  whole.  The  unity  of  the  plant 
arises  from  the  action  of  each  of  these  organs  with  and  upon 
every  other,  and  the  united  action  of  the  whole  through  the  in- 
tegrity of  an  undivided  structure.  The  same  is  true,  only  more 
strikingly  and  eminently,  of  the  living  animal.  The  animal 
ceases  to  bo  one  when  its  structure  is  divided,  because  the  reci- 
procal action  of  its  several  organs  is  thereby  forever  rendered  im- 
possible. 

But  the  soul  is  one  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  plant       p^j^^,,^, 
or  the  animal  can  be.     It  has,  indeed,  no  material  ™''?j;'j,f'^= 
stiuctiire,  the  visible  and  tangible  bond  of  its  mate- 
rial organs.    Its  faculties  are  dependent  on  one  another  by  a 
union  so  intimate,  that  the  soul  cannot  mt  with  one  except  as  it 
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also  a«ts  with  the  others.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  capacity  or 
energy  of  oae  except  as  it  grows  in  the  energy  of  the  others. 
Above  all,  the  soul,  in  all  its  conscious  activity,  refers  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  action,  thus  interdepefldeiit  on  each  other,  to  a  single 
central  ^ent.  It  knows  its  unity,  iu  a  large  portion  of  its  direct 
experience.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  it  acts  in  various  ways, 
each  intimately  related  to  one  another,  than  it  is  that  one  person, 
the  undivided  and  self-conscioua  ego,  acts  in  all  these  way^.  First, 
this  ego  hnowa,  in  all  its  varieties  of  cognidoa,  and  all  the  variety 
of  objects  which  it  can  apprehend.  It  also  feek,  as  variously  in 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  this  kind  of  subjective  experience  as 
its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  allow.  But  it  is  by  its 
actings  in  chowe,  or  as  the  will,  that  its  individuality  is  preemi- 
nently known  to  itself  and  by  itself  to  be  one,  as  it  makes  itself  to 
be  what  it  is  by  its  individual  acts. 

It  is  true  that  each  soul  is  like  every  other  soul  in  those 
powers  by  which  it  is  human.  It  is  unlike  every  other,  not  only 
in  the  proportion  of  the  faculties  and  att^nments  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  minuter  shadings  of  form  and  properties  in  the 
individual  plant  or  animal  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
classifying  power,  but  also  in  the  conscious  and  necessary  refer- 
ence of  every  action  to  the  individual  eyo.  It  is  preiSminently 
one,  as  by  its  own  self-activity  it  ^ves  to  each  act  of  its  volun- 
tary and  rational  life  a  direction  and  energy  which  it  shar^  with 
no  other  being  and  no  other  act  of  its  own  being. 

§  31.  But  though  the  sou!  in  these  respects  is  pre- 
excinde  com-  eminentiy  one,  it  is  not  thereby  single  in  the  sense  of 
pexness.  excluding  a  complex  organization.  Rather  do  its 
unity  and  individuality  depend  upon  ajid  require  a  complex 
organism  of  faculties  and  powers.  We  observe  that,  in  all  oi^n- 
isms,  the  more  complicated  the  structure  is,  the  more  conspicuous 
is  the  individuality.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  structure  is  com- 
plex in  its  on^ns  and  in  the  variety  of  its  possible  functions,  just 
in  that  proportion  is  there  the  possibility  of  an  unshared  individ- 
uality, by  means  of  the  greater  number  of  particulars  in  which 
no  other  single  being  can  "be  like  this  one.  But  the  more  largely 
complex  the  soul  is  in  the  wealth  of  its  known  and  its  yet  unre- 
vealed  endowments,  the  more  strikingly  is  its  unity  illustrated  in 
the  working  of  these  endowments  with  one  another  to  the  pro- 
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gressive  development  and  increasing  power  of  a  single  living 
being.  But  its  unity  is  conspicuous  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
being  refers  this  increase  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  moral  capacity 
to  itself,  through  its  conscious  knowing,  feeling,  and  choosing. 
The  dignity  of  the  soul  is  shown  by  its  varied  adaptations  to  the 
universe  of  matter,  life,  and  spirit,  and  by  its  capacity  to  respond 
to  and  interpret  this  complex  universe  by  its  answering  powers, 
but  most  of  all,  in  that  it  can  distinguish  itself,  as  the  one  agent 
and  patieat,  from  evei-ything  which  it  observes  or  cares  for, 

§  32.  The  powei-s  of  this  complex  yet  individual 
eoul  with  which  our  science  is  concerned,  are  those  f",U°{^4^f*I'^ 
only  which  are  manifested  through  its  conscious  ads 
or  states.  All  the  other  powers  are  left  unconsidered,  except  SO 
far  as  they  incidentally  relate  to  these  conscious  exercises  or  ex- 
periences. These  conscious  acts  or  states  are  separated' into  three 
broad  and  general  divisions  of  states  of  hiowledge,  states  of  feel- 
ing, and  states  of  will.  To  hnow,  to  feel,  and  to  clioose,  are  the 
most  obviously  distinguishable  states  of  the  soul.  These  are  re- 
ferred to  three  feculties,  which  are  designated  as  Tlie  Intellect,  Tlie 
Sermbility,  and  The  Will. 

This  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  the  conscious  ego  is 
now  universally  adopted  by  those  who  accept  any  division  or 
doctrine  of  Sienlties.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  twofold  divi- 
sion which  formerly  prevailed,  into  i/te  iinderstanding  and  the 
will;  accordmg  to  which  the  sensibility,  or  the  soul's  capacity 
for  emotion,  was  included  under  the  will,  and  the  affections,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  were  regarded  as  phenomena  of  the 
will 

Aristotlo  divided  the  powers  of  the  sonl  into  tbc  vegetative,  tlie  paroeptive 
(inuluding  the  phantasy),  the  locomotive,  the  impnlaivc  or  oreotio  (including  (he 
ttffeotional  and  emotional),  aad  tbe  noetio.  All  these  except  the  noetic,  were 
shared  by  the  hrutea.     The  NoOt  was  divine,  pe  b  i     ]  3ten6  and  jmperish. 

able.  Gi.Be  aen.,etCor.H.i;  I)gA«.\\\.  5.  Xh  diBt  n  t  n  f  bodj,  aoul, 
and  spirit,  as  we  have  alroady  notloec!,  was  ne  ly  n  id  t  with  this,  ihongh 
more  general,  and  reeogniaed  nndor  the  nwu/i  p  lit  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  schoolman  retained  this  diviaioB,  and  d  tms"  ^  "^  ''"™  olaasea  of 
Eoula,  as  follows:  the  yogetative,  of  planta,  the  v  tat  nd  p  ptive,ofani. 
mala,  Ihe  vegetative,  perceptive  and  ratioHa!,  t  m  o  E  h  t  the  last  two 
have  the  impnIsLve  and  locomotive.  . 

The  moderns,  throwing  ont  of  their  olassiEoation  the  powera  not  appretcnded 
in  con  scion  snesa,  I'ednced  the  remainder  to  two;  Ihe  intclleetual  and  impulsiva. 
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or  tlio  powers  of  the  nnderatinding  and.  tho  powara  of  tlio  will,  Tliia  claaaifloa- 
tiOH  was  a  long  time  oucrent. 

AcistotlD  bad  roeogniaod  uadar  tha  orectic,  or  impuleiva  powers— th.8  poweca  of 
tho  will,  whioh  we  hiTO  noticed— a  threefold  aubdiviaion ;  jriflu^ia,  ee^is,  poA-^ai,. 
Theologians  had  for  a  long  pariod  diatinguiahsd  the  affactiona  and  tlia  will  and 
zealously  dlsoussod  tha  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other,  Looka  oarefuUy  and 
oameatlj  distinguished  will  from  daaira,  without,  howevor,  proposing  a  threefold 
diTision  of  tho  powera,  (Essay  B.  II.  o.  21,  Jg  8,  30,  31.)  Raid  doaa  snbstan- 
tiallytho  Bamo  inasmuck  as  he  retains  tho  leaeived  division  in  its  aooep(«d  import 
in  bis  Intelhclual  Powera,  Esiag  I-,  0.  7;  but  in  bis  AoHve  Poiocrs,  Essay  1I„  o's 
1  and  2,  he  limits  the  will  to  tbo  oiipacitf  to  detocmiuo  or  oboose,  esoluding  from 
it  the  oapa/lity  for  both  emotion  and  desire.  Dngald  Stewart  {Active  and  Moral 
Powers),  following  Raid,  adopted  a  threefold  olassfiioation  without  its  formal 
nomenolatnre.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  goes  backward  from  all,  dislinftly  aaaort- 
ing  that  the  will  is  a  modification  of  desire,  and  a  Tolition  ia  only  tho  strongejt 
or  preTfuling  desire,  Inquiri/,  eto,,  p.  1,  }  3.  Kant  sabdividod  tho  impulaire  and 
onsotio  into  two,  viil.,  /ssUng  and  deaire.  Kritik  d.  UrOieils-ICra/l,  Eialeitimg 
and  Anihropalogie.  Prof,  T.  0.  Uph^  diatingniahaa  tho  power  of  the  sold 
formally,  as  intellccl,  Bouibilily,  and  mil. 

Hamilton  dlrided  tho  powers  of  the  aoul  into  the  facnitiea  of  knowledge,  napo- 
cities  of  faaling,  and  powera  of  ooaation — I.  c,  of  daaira  and  will.  Dosira  and 
will  he  dis^nguished  respeetiTelj  aa  n  blind  or  fatal,  and  a  free  or  deliberate  ten- 
deney  to  act,  (ilfel,  Lett.  XL) 

Among  modem  writers,  Herbort  and  his  sohool  have  made  thom- 
Morlern  oppo-  solves  oonspiouous  by  rojooting  the  dootrlno  of  faouUies  of  tho  soul 
tigg_  in  general,  and  of  tho  intelleot  in  partlonlar,  as  iniransistent  with 

the  essential  unity  of  the  soul,  and  as  self-eontradiotory  in  both 
conoeption  and  statement.  But  Herbnrt  insists  moat  aameatly  that  the  soul  pos- 
sesses a  capacity  for  aelf-oesBFtion,  and  that  theea  solf-assertions  Tary  both  in 
kind  and  degree  with  the  oonditione  which  call  them  forth.  His  doctrine  is  not 
nnlike  that  of  Leibnita  respecting  monads  of  all  classes,  and  preeminently  of  tho 
conscious  monads,  that  they  represent  or  reflect  all  other  ohjeota,  and  that  in  this 
individual  capacity  lies  their  individual  being.  Bnt  diverao  capacities  for  these 
varying  aelf-asaerdona,  or,  in  modem  terminology,  for  'reaotioaa,'  involves  all 

'faculties;'  tlic  one  being  no  more  incompatible  with  the  soul's  unity  than  ia  tho 
other, 

Herbart,  moreover,  alErms  of  the  ideas—'  Vorsfellunffsn  '—all  tliat  he  denies  to 
faoultiea,  giving  them  tho  power  to  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  auoh  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  with  independent  onergiea,  aa  to  explain  all  the  varying  psychical 
phenomena.  While  he  contends  moat  oaracally  that  the  soul  is  one — a  monad 
without  reladons  to  apace — to  makes  it  the  theatre,  literally  the  '  show-place,'  of 
all  manner  of  active  and  antagoniatio  agents,  wbicti  are  evolved  from  its  own 
being  by  the  objects  that  eioito  them. 

Tbo  aasociational  and  oerabral  psychologists  reject  the  doctrine  of  foonlties  aa 
commonly  received,  and  resolve  all  the  operations  and  produota  of  the  son!  into 
tbe  ainglo  power  of  aasooiation  between  ita  ideas,  this  being  in  their  view  the 
single  function  cither  of  the  soul  or  its  ideas,  and  that  into  wliich  all  ita  remain- 
ing powers  and  acdvitiea  may  be  resolved. 
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§  33.  We  cail  these  endowments  of  the  soul  facul- 
ties, powers,  capacities,  with  some  difference  of  mean-  ^"™''t'''''°"^''' 
lug  and  application  for  each. 

Faeuttn  is  properly  limited  to  the  endowmeEls  which  are  natu- 
ral to  man  and  universal  with  the  race.  We  also  limit  the  term, 
by  a  sense  of  natural  propriety,  to  those  endowments  which  are 
especially  spiritual,  and  which  manifest  tiie  independent  and 
higher  energy  of  the  soul. 

The  woi-d  power  is  applied  to  the  active  properties  of  material 
objects,  as  well  as  to  those  which  pertain  to  spiiit.  Originally  it 
was  employed  by  Aristotle  in  eontradistinetion  to  a«t  Hence, 
power  and  action  are  always  contrasted,  and  beings  are  always 
contemplated  by  him  as  i«  Si/'Mfist  and  i'j  iv^pyi^.  Force  is  quite 
as  frequently  used  as  powev,  of  material  objects  and  agents,  and 
in  the  collective  sense,  (Ae  forces  of  nature  are  more  frequently 
spoken  of  than  its  powers.  When  power  is  applied  to  the  soul, 
it  is  used  in  a  larger  signification  than  faculty ;  for  by  it  we 
designate  the  capacities  which  are  acquired,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  original.  All  men  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  memory.  A  few  are  said  to  have,  or  to  have  attained 
to,  the  power  of  remembering  with  surprising  reach  and  accu- 
racy. All  men  have  the  faculty  of  sense-perception,  but  seaoiea 
gain  tiie  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  great  distaDce, 

Capac-Uy  Bigniiies  greater  passiveness  or  receptivity  than  either 
of  the  others.  Hence  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  that  in  the 
soul  by  which  it  does  or  can  suffer,  or  to  dormant  and  inert  possi- 
bilities of  being  aroused  to  exertions  of  strength  or  skill,  or  of 
making  striking  advances  through  education  and  habit. 

§  34.  The  normal  operations  of  each  of  these 
feculties  are  called  \\&  fuiuAions.  The  term  is  taken  state,  pheno- 
from  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs.  From  these  it 
IS  tmnsferred  to  oi^ans  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  as  the  '  organs 
of  go\einment,'  and  the  'fuBctJons'  which  they  perform.  In. 
both  these  applications  it  has  come  to  mean,  first,  the  appro- 
priate operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  destined.  This  signification  appears  when  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  activities  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  In  this 
use  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  aetivities  for  which  the  soul  is 
designed — modes  of  operations  which  are  adapted,  or  condue"  'o, 
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ihe  eud  of  its  being.  Henco  the  normal  aetmties  of  these 
powei-3  are  called  functions. 

States  of  the  soul  are  often  apoken  of.  The  phrase  has  passed 
into  current  if  not  into  technical  use.  Strictly  interpreted,  it 
would  designate  tlie  more  permanent  or  enduring,  as  contrasted 
■with  the  more  transient  phenomena.  It  has  come,  however,  to 
mean  any  conditions  of  the  soul  whatever. 

Plwtwmenon  is  used  as  properly  of  spiritual  as  of  material 
beings  or  agents.  Literally,  it  means  that  which  appeai-s  to,  or 
is  known  directly  by  the  senses :  next  that  which  is  known  as  a 
feet  by  the  mind.  In  ecieuee,  it  signifies  more  precisely  that 
which  is  known  as  a  fact,  in  distinction  from  its  explanation  by 
a  force,  principle,  or  law.  Whether  this  explanation  has  or  has 
not  yet  be«n  attained,  makes  no  difFerence.  Whatever  is  or  is 
not  yet  explained,  when  viewed  solely  as  a  fe,ct,  is  called  a  phe- 
nomenon. The  English  word  appearance  carries  with  it  the 
meaning,  or  at  least  the  su^estion,  of  unreality.  It  oft«n  means 
and  is  understood  as  a  mere  appearance,  a  possible  illusion,  !N'6 
such  signification  belongs  to  phenomenon,  as  a  technical  term 
that  has  become  established  in  psychical  aa  well  as  in  material 
science,  to  signify  an  observed  feet  or  event. 

IV. 

IS  PSYCHOLOGY    A    SCIENCE     AND    WHAT    ARE    TTS    PRINCIPLES 
AND   MEllIDD'*? 

5  35  In  tha  preceding  (luptei-s  HC  hive  impliLdlj 
p^hoio^'  It  answered  these  ijuestinna  In  the  bubs6i]ucnt  cc 
acimJe^'on'd  animation  ot  consuousne'is  they  will  be  discussed 
iriao^on'"'  "'  iiior^  f«lly>  and  also  the  nature  and  authonty  of 
psychological  science. 
Our  own  theory  may  be  briefly  stated,  thus :  The  fects  or 
materials  with  which  psychology  has  to  do  are  derived  primarily 
from  consciousness.  These  materials  psychology  seeks  to  ar- 
range in  a  seieatiflc  method,  and  to  explain  by  scientific  princi- 
ples. At  the  same  time  physiology  comes  to  the  aid  of  con- 
sciousness, by  ftirnishing  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  states 
of  the  body  which  prepare  the  objects  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
and  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the   development  and  the 
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activities  of  the  sou!.  Both,  these  classes  of  fecta  must  he  con- 
sidered in  conjunction,  must  be  observed  with  attention,  must  be 
analyzed  into  their  ultimate  elements,  must  be  compai-ed,  classed, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  methods  which  are  common  to 
all  the  inductive  sciences. 

So  fer  it  would  seem  that  psychology  is  truly  an  inductive 
science.  It  is  distinguished  however  by  two  strilring  peculiari- 
ties. First,  Its  subject-matter  is  attested  by  consciousness  to  l>e 
sm  generis,  consisting  of  phenomena  which  cannot  bo  resolved 
into  material  entities  or  agents,  and  cannot  always  be  subjected 
to  or  judged  by  analogies  furnished  by  material  agenta,  pheno- 
mena, or  laws.  Second.  This  aubjecf^matter  is  in  part  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself,  the  very  agency  by  which  aU 
scientific  knowledge  is  produced,  whether  of  matter  or  of  the 
mind.  Tliis  special  and  fundamental  function,  psychology  must 
examine,  in  its  various  processes,  and  their  products.  By  this 
peculiar  feature,  the  science  of  the  human  soul  involves  the 
scientific  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  all  knowledge 
whatsoever,  and  of  each  one  of  the  sciences.  In  every  other 
feature  except  this,  psychology  takes  rank  with  the  other  induc- 
tive sciences,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  them  in  its  subjection  to  a 
common  method.  But  by  this  last  feature  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
the  arbiter  of  them  all,  as  it  tries  and  tests  the  methods  and 
principles  common  to  them  all,  itself  included.  While,  then, 
psychology  is  an  inductive  science,  with  a  subject-matter  of  its 
own,  it  is  also  in  a  certain  sense,  the  scknee  of  indiielion  itself. 
It  requires  us  to  find,  and  in  a  sense  to  justify  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  the  sciences,  by  showing  that  such  principles 
exist,  and  demand  verification.  So  far  as  psychology  concerns 
itself  with  the  explanation  of  these  principles,  it  is  the  science 
of  sciences,  the  Prinm  FhUosopkia. 

ThBSO  TiewB  aro  very  goneriilly  reoeiyad  iu  reapeot  to  tho  natiirc  of  pajHhology 
as  n  aoionoe,  in  answor  to  the  question  whether  such  a,  aoienee  is  posaibla.  The 
opinions  of  thoao  who  dissent  from  them  may  bo  olaaaad  as  follows : 

I  30.  A  Tsry  Inrgo  nnmber  of  persona  deny  that  psycholoey  oan 
«yar  boeome  b  seienoo,  beonuso  of  tho  vftguenesa  and  unoartainty    Some  hold  psy- 
of  its   snbjeot-matter.      Boienoe,  they    allege,  knows  nothing  of       vagiieto  be 
powers,  cither  in  matl«r  or  in  spirit.     It  does  not  oonoern  itself        a  scienco. 
with  the  oonatitnents  of  things,  or  with  the  essanoo  and  nltimato 
properties  of  matter  or  spiriL     It  has  to  do  with  phenomena  only,  and  it  seoka 
to  leom  tho  order  and  laws  of  their  ooourrenoo  by  definite  stataments  eonoeming 
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their  matlieinalaeal  relations.  Uoroe  ia  meaBurad  by  nnmher;  ao  is  the  qnnntity 
of  matter;  ao  aro  preasnrc,  motion,  attraction,  and  repnlaion,  in  aiort,  erery 
thing  with  wtiicli  science,  as  such,  lias  to  do.  The  rango  of  soienca  proper,  they 
contend,  ia  limited  within  the  domain  nhere  mathematical  relations  apply,  and 
cannot  include  tlie  faots  of  pajohology  to  any  effective  or  valuable  resnlt. 

It  is  EuSIcieat  to  say  in  reply,  that  this  vieir  of  scientific  knoirledge,  nould 
exetndo  the  soicnce  of  life  in  all  its  forms  aa  truly  aa  the  soienee  of  the  aoul.  It 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  cannot  he  tme.  Science  does  ini^uire  after  ih^ 
powore,  the  oonditiane,  and  causes  of  phcuomena,  as  tcoly  as  it  concerns  itsnlf 
with  the  mathematical  relations  of  cither.  Beaidcs,  it  is  always  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  power  by  which  we  a™  impelled  to  seek,  and  by  whioh  we  attain 
aoientific  knowledge,  ia  the  only  authority  for  our  oonfldenee  in  soienee  itself. 
To  distrust  the  possibility  of  exact  and  determinate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
andlawE  ol  this  power,  is  to  distrust  the  aatbority  of  scieaoe.  If  the  soul,  as  the 
agent  of  aeionce,  cannot  itself  be  known  in  its  proceaaes  and  their  results,  then 
tbe  prooesses  have  no  value,  and  the  products  no  binding  foroe. 

g  S7.  Tbe  materialists  of  every  sort  contend  that  a  seienee  of 
Thr  material-  the  soul  is  possible  and  real,  because  tbe  substance  of  the  soul  is 
rejcholoEy  material,  and  its  phenomena  con  therefore  ail  ho  explained  by  the 
laws  and  relations  of  matter.  Their  CEirdiualiixiom  is;  tbere  is 
nothing  subfltantialij  existent  in  the  nnivorse  except  what  has  Bitonsion  and  sen- 
sible properties.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  moat  therefore  bo  the  manifestations 
or  actings  of  an  existenoo  of  thU  kind,  and  can  be  resolved  by  scientific  methods 
Just  so  far  aa  they  can  ho  referred  to  changes  in  the  constitution  or  the  actings 
of  an  extended  and  material  Bubstratnm.  Wo  pass  over  the  grosser  and  cruder 
theories  of  the  ancient  schools,  whioh  resolved  the  soul  into  some  form  of  refined  but 
unorganized  matter,  as  now  UDiversally  outgrown  and  r^eoted,  and  observe  and 
notice  only  that  form  of  modern  materialism  which  passes  current  with  not  a  few 
Eciontiflo  men.  This  theory  makes  the  brain  and  nervOQS  system  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  tbe  soul,  and  explains  its  phenomena  by  the  peculiar  activity  of  this 
highly  organized  material  aubstanoo.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  material- 
ism of  the  grosser  sort,  that  it  holds  it  to  bo  impossible  that  there  should  be  any 
agent  of  paychical  phenomena  except  matter- 

I  38.  The  materialiata  of  the  present  day  are  properly  oalled 
theory.  Cerebral  Psychologists,  and  plant  themselves  on  the  morn  recent 

discoveries  of  physiology  in  respect  to  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. These  disooveriea  are  those  of  the  reflex  nervous  action  by  the  agency  of 
the  affsrsat  and  e/si'eni  nerves,  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell;  the  discovery  of  the 
independent  activity  of  the  several  systema  of  nerves,  made  by  Marshall  Hall ; 
of  the  capacity  for  increased  nervous  energy,  and  the  flow  of  a  more  effective 
nervous  stimnlns,  which  is  induced  by  the  repealed  aotion  of  any  organ,  whether 
internal  or  extemoJ,  whether  musole  or  brain;  of  the  changes  in  tbe  substance  of 
the  brain  attendant  upon  a  high  mental  development — a  change  in  bulk  and 
complexity ;  and,  last  of  aU,  the  discovery  of  tbe  provision  for  the  consentient  or 
consilient  aotion  of  different  organs  of  the  body,  by  the  coordinating  agency  of 
the  great  nerve  centres,  which  tendency  can  bo  greatly  augmented  and  modified 
by  culture  and  habit.  Those  physiological  facta,  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  association  of  ideaa,  which  is  resolved  by  many  into  the  physical  ooaction 
and  coaleBcence  of  br^n  movements  and  brain  cells,  are  the  data  or  materials 
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out  of  whioh  the  Cerebral  Payohologiata  ooBstruet  their  soienoa  of  the  hnman 
soul.  Some  oorebraliBta  vsntnre  to  avail  themselves  of  the  a,a  yet  partially  estab- 
lished dootriDS  of  the  oorrelation  of  phjsical  foroes,  in  aupport  of  the  ooneluaion 
that  mind,  or  aoal-energj,  ia  but  tie  apirituol  correlate  or  metamorphose  of  so 
much  brain  or  nervoas  energy.  Many  of  these  views  are  ably  represented  in  the 
worka  of  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  entitled  The  Seaaea  and  Ike  In- 
UlUet,  and  TAs  EmoHoas  and  Ihe  Will,  also,  Menial  and  Moral  Seienee,  eta. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  recognized  by  the  oerebraliatB  are  true  and  impor- 
tant. The  jnoBt  of  them,  should  be  treated  of  in  anthropology,  or  the  aeienoa 
whioh  tceata  of  the  relationH  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  Wa  may  even  admit  that 
they  all  deserve  lo  be  oonaidBred  among  the  conditiona  of  the  purely  payohioal 
activities,  Butiheyare  only  the  invariable  anteoedents  or  the  essential  condi- 
tiona of  these  phenomena.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  produce  these  pheao- 
mena ;  they  do  not  appear  among  the  constitneot  elements  of  any.  psyohioa!  state 
or  aeti  they  cannot  be  fonsd  ia  them  by  analyBis ;  they  do  not  explain  in  the 
least  the  original  oapacity  to  produce  them '  they  do  not  ac  o  t  fo  the  d  pen 
deuce  of  one  of  these  clas         f  stat        p  th  fmmrvpprci 

tion,  orof  reasoning  up      b  th      Thes  b    1         It  m  ght  b        pp      d 

to  exist,  withont  the  occ     re  f  f  th    ph       m  ^      t         w  th     t 

perception,  memory,  or  re  g 

Moreover,  these  professed      pl       t         h  th      m  i*  ppl      t 

esoept  as  they  suppose  thmlldtp  l.        li         Iphl 

phenomena  aa  known  by  i  tel  b  t  til 

relations  which  are  purely  p  y  h      1         th  d       th      tv      Th        re 

braiiat  talks,  like  every    thm  fpro  fbeg  f 

membering,  of  induotion,       df  gHpp  aapblmt^b 

plained,  these  phenomena  as  dependent  on  and  connected  witb  one  anotbor  in 
the  experience  of  hnman  consciousness.  Of  these  facts  of  conaoiousness  he  oon- 
tinually  avails  himself,  to  give  meaning  and  significacce  to  his  cerebral  analysis. 
In  short,  he  auppoaes  a  acionoo  of  the  mind's  inner  experienoea  whiah  he  pro- 
poses to  supplement  by  facts  or  lawa  of  Benae-obaorvation,  using  the  facta  to  he 
explained  to  iDterprot  the  fjLets  nhioh  explain  them.  Should  be  attempt  to  use 
the  nomenclature  of  hia  own  scienoe  in  place  of  that  given  by  the  science 
foQuded  on  ooDselotisaeES,  he  woald  fail  to  be  nnderstood.  The  one  cannot  be  a 
aubstitnto  or  an  equivalent  for  the  other.  A  Bcience  supposes  a  knowing 
agent,  and  a  knowing  agent  is  something  other  than  a  throbbing  brain :  and  to 
know  even  the  functions  of  the  brain,  especially  after  a  scientific  method,  must 
surely  be  something  more  than  for  the  brain  to  eseroiso  a  function  In  respect  to 
itself  and  its  own  functiona.  Such  a  conception  is  more  incredible  and  Incon- 
ceivable than  the  conception,  which  is  ao  often  stigmatized,  of  the  aonl  aa  con- 
scious of  its  own  opd'ations.  A  soul  that  ia  self-conscioas  would  not  be  so 
singular  as  a  brain  functionizlng  about  itself. 

^  39.  The  so-called  phrenologisls  oonaUtnte  a  diatinot  branch 
of  the  cerebral  school,  if,  indeed,  their  doctrines  have  not  beon    ] 
superaeded  by  the  more  exact  and  comprebonaive  knowledge  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  oerobralists  build.     To  the  claims  of  the  phrenologists 
to  have  established  a  aoicnoc  of  the  soul,  the  following  objcctiona  may  be  urged : 
1.  Thay  have  not  proved  that  the  pcctuherancca  ot  the  brain,  or  the  cranium, 
on  nbieb  their  science  is  founded,  correspond  to  the  paycbioal  powers  or  fuuo- 
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tioDB  wliioh  it  is  olttlmed  ibey  deoisirely  nHdiEnto.  2.  The  olaBsmeation  of  thaae 
very  pajohioal  powats  wtioli  they  adopt  ia  illogioal,  inaamueh  na  it  ia  chargeable 
with  not  a  feir  oroas  diviaious.  3.  The  olassilioaCiiius  and  urrangemexits  of  the 
Khole  EcieucQ  real  for  their  verifioation  on  the  knoirledge  of  the  eonl  nhioh  ia 
given  by  conaoiouanesa.  It  eren  reqnirBS  thia  k  owle  \ge  to  supplement  *Cs  ob'er 
ralJans  of  the  erHoiRn:.  It  is  Donsoiousness  nh  h  f  rni  h  11  th  1  t  wb  h 
are  to  be  explaxuedr  and  nhioli  is  the  teat  of  th  i  f  th      In     fi    t 

Were  phrenology  establiahod,  it  would  not  b  f  p      h     1  iiiota     t 

WOnld  aervo  only  aia  a  guide  in  the  bbo  of  certa         t       1     d     t  pi 

ing  the  psyoliiijttl  oharaoleriatioB  of  iBdividuals 

The  question  may  here  properly  be  raised,  wh  th      th    1  t  th        g 

of  the  soul.    We  reply,  thFit  there  ia  an  import     t  d  fT  I    tw  t    g 

that  the  brain  ia  tho  subatanee  of  irhieh  psyoh      1  p  th     t       t 

and  the  very  general  statement  that  the  brain        th        g         f  th  1      Th 

last  nould  aeem  of  itaetf  to  imply  that  the  bra  b  I  d  th  I 

ia  another,  each  baring  proper  faatarea  and  fut  ftw       T       ytht 

the  aoul,  ao  long  aa  it  exists  with  its  present       tp    aal  m     ta  d 

depends  upon  the  brain  as  its  organ  of  oommu  t  w  th  th  m  t  1  w  Id 
and  aympathiaoa  with  the  physical  condition  of  th    b  it    capao  ty  t     aot 

with  effeot,  is  to  say  no  more  than  the  truth.     This  d  p     d  d    ymp  thy 

may  hereafter  be  established  in  a  multitude  of  p  rt      lar    wh    h  t  t  y  t 

been  discovered.     The  brain  might  itaelf  be  snbd    id  d  t  pec    1       g         and 

for  each  of  theae  a  aeparate  and  as  yet  unknow  ft  m  ht  b  as  t  d 
The  relations  of  those  organs  and  their  funetio      to  th    p  w  d  acts     f  tb 

aoul  might  be  traoed  out  with  surprising  mitiut  and    til!  th     bra      w     Id 

not  be  proved  to  be  identical  with  tho  soul  itself 

§  40.  The  Assooiational  Ps    h  1  gy      p         t      till        tb 
HoMiist  Hi™rj!   tlieury  of  the  science  of  the  s    1     It   la  I      d  d         I        m 
imports,  upon  the  fact  or  law    OLg      odbyUpyhlgl 
tbat  the  ideas  or  acta  of  the  soul  which  are  often        t  d  t     1 1  11  th 

more  readily.    This  law  ia  applied  by  thia  school  to  take  the  place  of  every  other 
law  or  condition   of  paychical  activity,  and  to  eielnde  every  otb      p  w 
capaoity.    It  is  made  to  stand  in  the  plane  of  the  so-oallod  faeulti  d        a 

to  explain  the  origin  of  all  necessary  and  intuitive  truthe.     The  seh     I        ml 
many  adherents,  among  whom  are  conspicuous  Hobbea,  Home,  Hart!  y  B         t 
James  MiD,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.     Some      f  th 
mora  consistent  and  estreme  in  their  oonolasions  tban  others,  bat    11  m  yb 
fairly  said  to  adopt  the  associattonaliat  theory  in  its  principal  feat  Th 

common  features  are  the  following.    They  hold,  1.  That  a,  psych     I    tat 
analogous  to  a  chaage  or  effect  in  a  material  object  as  being  a  simp!     mp 
or  changed  condition  which  is  simple — not  comples,  as  is  claimed  by  th       wh 
End  in  every  auch  state  a  oonscioua  relation  to  the  ego.     They  also,  h  11  th  t    t 
ia  necesaarilj  prodoeed  by  its  oaase,  oondition,  or  object.     They  deny  d    tin  tly 
or  impliedly,  the  truth  that  every  state  of  the  soul  must  be  porformc  I  by  th       a 
soioHs  ego,  and  that  in  many  of  these  slates  this  ega  is  active,  and 
passive.    2.  They  teaoh  that  every  sncb  state  thus  neoeasarily  prodnced  and  pas- 
sively experienced,  tenda  to  be  reproduced  witli  its  attendants.    S.  A  repro- 
dnoed  state,  unless  in  some  way  reinforced,  as  by  similar  conditions,  of  itself 
tends  to  be  and  is  reprodnoed  with  an  energy  thai  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
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original.  (Cf.  Hnma,  Bain,  and  Spencer.)  4.  If  iC  ie  oSsa  reproduced  and  is 
reinforced  in  every  aet,  its  BBergy  is  greaily  increased.  Thia  inoreaeed  energy  is 
manifested  subjectLvelyby  its  stronger  tendenoy  to  recur  agwn,  and  objectively  by 
the  greater  vividness  ivith  wliioh  the  object  is  tepreso  tPd  Ho  borf  Ppenoer  in 
siets  that  the  facility  thus  acf[nired  becomes  lit      lly  m    h  1        d  that  th 

Mts  in  question  paaa  entirely  out  of  the  domain    f  d  t  k 

np  by  the  passive  energies,  firat  of  tho  tasooiat        1  f      Ity        d  th         f  th 
brain  and  nerve-cells.    In  this  way  they  beoomo  thmtilf     ppgt 
through  transformations  of  tho  nervous  Bnbstan      wh    h  tr       m  tted  from 

one  generation  to  another.    A  few  physiologists,  wh  t  trem     M         t 

for  the  phenomena  in   question   by  what  they       Up  f  13 

cerabration.'     Every   activity   of    the  mind   not         as        d   by       m         w 
original  impression,  is  the  action  or  product  otthtl      yteo  tt 

thus  weakened  or  strengthened  in  whole  or  in  p     t      Im  g       t  w    k 

cned  impression.    An  act  of  memory  is  a  aomewh  t    t       g  d  re     m 

tivity,  bringing  np  a  mora  perfect  reproduction,     f  th     pa^t      G  1      t 

a  more   vigorous  revival  of  soma  part  of  many       g      1    mp  wh    h 

capable  of  bctag  suggested  by  each  of  these  origin  1  th       p    t  I  m  d 

common  to  them  all.    Judgment  and  induction  a       mil        xp  f[   rt    I 

elements  of  more  widely  ramified  impressions.    All  tb       p  d    ed 

to   the  mere  vivid  experienooa  which  result  f r  m   m  ml       in p 

never  to  the  discernment  and  affirmation  of  Bimil  t  th  p  t  f  ai.h  fth 
objects  to  which  they  belong.  Similarity  itself,  as  the  ground  and  motive  to  the 
olassiBotttioa  and  interpretation  of  nature,  is  only  tbe  result  of  two  or  more 
passive  impressions,  and  never  an  intelligent  cognition  or  judgment.  It  ie  not 
an  objective  fact  of  relation  knowable  by  tho  intellect,  but  a  subjaotivo  Bensa^ 
tion  or  impression  mora  or  leas  frequently  recurring. 

Tho  belief  of  necessary  truths  or  fundamental  relations,  is  the  reanlt  of  the 
frequent  conjunction  of  similar  Bsperienoea  made  Inseparable  by  repetition. 
Thus,  the  relation  of  causation  is  resolved  by  Hume  into  the  customary  connec- 
tion of  ideas  or  objects.  Thus,  J.  Stnart  Mill  resolves  tbe  belief  in  aiiy.DeeeB- 
sary  truihs,  oven  the  simplest  mathematioal  postulates  or  a^tioms,  into  "  insepa- 
rable association,"  and  gravely  saggesta  that  their  oppositcs  might  be  and  ap- 
pear jnst  as  asiomatio  to  a  oommnnity  trained  under  different  associations. 
Thus,  Horbort  Spencer,  in  his  Pnaeiplei  of  Psychology,  resolves  oar  a  priori  cod- 
victions  coueeming  the  reality  of  space  and  time,  and  the  relations  which  they 
involve  (for  tba  necasslty  of  whioh,  as  realities,  he  ooutonds,  against  Kant  and 
Hamilton),  into  the  invariable  conjunctions  which  first  created  a  poraiatent  tea- 
danoy  to  recurrence,  which  tendency  has  been  flsed  by  being  propagated  througli 
countlesB  generations  of  human  beings. 

It  is  necessarily  implied  in  tills  theory  that  it  diapensas  with  what  it  calls  the 
scholastic  doctrine  of  separate  faculties  of  the  soul.  This,  indeed,  is  its  pride 
and  boast,  that  it  mates  these  several  faaulties  to  be  but  varied  results  of  the  sin- 
gle tondenoy  or  law  of  association. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  tbe  associaticnal  school,  consists  in  this,  that  it 
does  not  distinguish  between  those  activities  of  the  soul  by  which,  ao  to  speak, 
objects  are  pi^epared  for  and  presented  to  the  soul  for  its  varied  activities,  pro- 
eininentiy  that  of  IcnowJedge,  and  the  aotivitiea  which  tbe  soul  performs  with  re- 
cpect  to  them  when  so  prepared  and  presented.    An  impression  on  the  ae 
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oveo  when  iBBpondeii  to  by  reflei  ncrTous  aotivitj,  is  not  the  aot  of  knowledge 
by  which  tliB  mind  distinguishes  the  objeot  from  itself  and  from  other  objeota; 
nor  docs  the  tendency  thereby  creatad  to  its  repetition  explain  the  aot  of  imagi- 
nation or  memory  witli  respect  to  it  when  represented  a  second  time.  A  similar 
impression,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  apprehension 
of  a  whole  or  part  as  aimilac  which  ia  essential  to  generaliaatioa  and  renaoning 

of  wiiich  the  one  will  always  suggest  the  other,  does  not  explain  the  relation 
under  which  the  miud  oonneets  them  in  an  act  of  jadgment;  least  of  all  tbeiehi' 
(ion  hj  which  it  joins  thorn  in  those  beliefs  which  are  necessary  and  intuitive,  aa 
aro  those  which  oonoern  the  relations  of  spaflo,  time,  oauaation,  and  deaign. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notioo,  that  though  tho  aaaociational  school  ia  plansibty  soo- 
oesaful  in  its  esplanationa  of  the  lower  activities  and  proJuota  of  ilio  intolloot, 
they  f^  most  signally  in  explaining  the  higher  operations.  J.  S.  Mill  supple- 
ments the  fancdoaa  of  tho  aaaociational  power  iu  bis  theory  of  reasoning  and  in- 
duction by  resorting  to  an  'eipoctotion  coneecHing  tho  uniformity  of  nature,' 
whioh  Bmther  asaoniation  nor  induction  can  aoooiint  for.  Bwn  resorts  to  tho 
emotional  nature  to  explain  belief,  and  Herbert  Bpenoer  must  fall  back  upon  the 
growth  of  two  norvo-cells  inta  one,  propagated  indoEnitely  through  sucoesaive 
generations,  tfl  account  for  a  jiriori  and  neoosaary  boliofa. 

The  assoeiational  school  can  only  explain  the  higher  prooessia  and  predneta 
of  the  mind  by  oxplajning  them  away — by  causing  them,  under  tbo  proSBnre  of 
ita  theory,  to  booome  something  else  than  what  they  ate.  Its  theo  es  and  ex 
planations  are  plausible,  bcoanse  tho  single  principle  on  which  they  re  t  s  ao 
nearly  allied  to  tho  pervasive  law  of  attraction,  which  is  so  potent  in  ne  ban  cal 
and  chemical  philosophy.  Tho  eKtensive  and  ready  favor  with  wh  oh  they  are 
received  as  the  only  truly  scientific  theory  of  the  mind,  ia  but  a  single  eiamplo 
of  the  power  of  materialistio  analogies  and  prepossessions  in  the  judgments  of 
spiritual  facta  and  relations. 

The  assoeiational  theory,  though  in  ita  fundamental  principle  not 

rlallstic."'*  ""  necessarily  materialistic,  has  been  uniformly  received  by  tho  ccro- 

braliBts,  eepeoiaUy  by  the  oerebralista  of  tho  modem  aohool.    Tho 

doctrine  that  every  mental  prooeas  ia  the  roaolt  of  tho  association  and  blending 

of  idcaa,  when  united  with  tho  principle  whioh  explains  association  by  the  eonjunc- 

the  increased  energy  of  nervous  stimnli,  eommends  ilaalf  as  demonstrable,  rea- 
sonable, and  true  to  oil  those  who  find  in  the  movements  njid  growths  of  tho 
brain  the  scientific  explanation  of  psychical  prooesaes.  Bonnet,  Hartley,  Baia, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  impliedly,  are  eminent  examples  of  the  union  of  both  oere- 
bralism  and  nssociationalism  in  tho  same  scientiiie  theory. 

J  41.  The  Metaphysical,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  tho  .  Ocn- 
Malaph^raicBl  atrnotivc  theory  of  the  science,  remains  to  be  notiood.  This  aa- 
iholoM^^  anmes  that  paychology  can   become  a  science  only  as  it  is  ex- 

pounded in  the  spirit  of  a  system  of  specalativo  philosophy  which 
Is  first  assumed  or  proved  t,o  be  true,  and  which  must  be  established  aa  true,  be- 
fore  tho  attidy  of  the  mind  can  be  made  truly  scientifio,  or  even  before  it  oan 
begin.  There  ia  a  truth  in  the  assumption,  that  every  special  soicneo  is  only  su 
far  scientific  as  it  rests  upon  true  metaphysics.  But  there  is  an  important  dilfor- 
enee  between  the  eorreot  and  adjusted  otatomant  of  this  underlying  philosophy 
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vostigation  of  thoBO  trnthB  in  their  concrete  nppli- 
a  system.  la  psyoliologieal  studios  the  tempta- 
tioQ  Is  particulal-lj  strong  to  view  tho  tacts  in  the  ligiit  of  some  preeonoaiyod  and 
hnlf-leacned  philosophy;  hnt  it  ought  for  this  Tory  reason  to  he  more  vigor- 
ously resisted.  It  ia  in  the  order  of  notare  that  the  study  of  motaphyaioa  should 
follo^T  a^r  tho  atad;  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  tiie  onalyais  of  the  poorer  to 
know,  that  we  axe  supposed  first  to  disooTcr  what  it  is  to  kuow^  and  espociiLlly 
■what  are  the  objects  and  relations  whioh  are  essential  to  Boienoe ;  iu  other  words, 
what  conceptions  and  relations  are  philosophioaily  valid  as  the  axioms  and  pos- 
tolates  of  BQientifia  knowledge. 

To  pursuo  the  vevotged  order,  is  to  weaken  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  confuse  ajid  embarrass  tho  mind  of  tho  student.  Such  on  error  of  method 
is  certain  to  he  revenged  on  speoulative  philosophy  itself.  It  opens  tho  way  foe 
fantn^tic  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  is  emancipated 
tmm  the  necessity  of  justifying  his  spocalativo  system  to  the  consciousness  of  Ma 
learners  by  tho  facts  of  inner  eiporienoe,  he  will  be  tempted  to  be  positivo  when 
he  is  not  eertain,  and  to  he  fantastio  whon  he  is  neither  logical  nor  clear.  It 
hreeds  haaiacsa  and  pretension  on  tho  part  of  the  student.  In  attempting  to  fol- 
low a  guide  who  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature,  bis  steps  cease  to  he  confident 
and  firm.  Tho  want  of  clear  insight  he  will  supply  by  pretension  and  conceit, 
whioh  aro  both  parent  and  oBspting  of  oredolity  and  dependonoo, 

No  maxim  deserves  to  he  reoorded  hy  the  student  of  philosophy  in  letters  more 
clear  and  bright  than  this ;  '  Tha  man  who  seeks  to  oater  the  temple  of  philoso- 
phy by  any  other  approach  than  the  vestibule  of  psychology,  can  never  penetrate 
into  its  inner  sanctuary ;  tor  psychology  alone  leads  to  and  evolves  philosophical 
truth,  ^ven  though  it  is  itself  subordinate  to  philosophy.'  The  investigator  who 
attempts  to  construct  psychology  by  tho  aid  and  under  tho  direction  of  a  meta- 
physical  systom,  contradicts  the  order  by  which  both  psychology  and  philosophy 
are  developed  and  acquired. 
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THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT: 
ITS  FUNCTION,   DEVELOPMENT,  AND    FACULTIES. 


A  PKELIMINABY    CHAPTEK. 

§  42.  We  have  considered  the  soiil  aa  capable  of 

Knowleflse  de-  ,  „  .  .  ...  . ,.         . 

fined.  wiatiB  various  functions  or  operations,  which  are  mauuestea 
to  consciousness  as  psychical  facte  or  phenomena. 
The  intellect  has  been  defined ; — the  soul  as  endowed  with  and 
exercising  the  power  to  know.  We  now  proceed  to  make  the 
intellect  the  special  object  of  our  study,  that  is,  we  enter  upon 
that  special  division  of  psychology  which  is  concerned  with  the 
capacities,  operations,  and  laws  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  distinctive  function  of  the  intellect  being  to  know,  we  at 
once  inquire,  '  What  is  it,  for  the  soul  to  know  ? '  The  fact  that 
we  exercise  the  function  of  knowing  is  attested  by  consciousness 
and  also  that  it  differa  from  feeling  and  willing.  For  this  conscious 
experience  there  can  bo  no  substitute.  All  definitions  and  de- 
scriptions presuppose  that  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
can  understand  their  import  and  verify  their  truth  by  referring 
to  his  own  conscious  acts. 

What  consciousness  apprehends  and  distinguishes  may  be  more 
exactly  defined  as  follows : 

1.  To  know,  is  an  operation  of  the  soul  acting  as  the  intellect 
— an  operation  in  which  it  is  preSminently  active.  In  knowing, 
we  are  not  so  much  recipients  as  actors.  We  do  not  merely  sub- 
mit to  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  from  without  Nor 
are  we  the  passive  subjects  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  ideas 
already  acquired,  acting  upon  us  by  an  independent  force  and 
movement  of  their  own.  But  in  all  states  of  knowledge  tlie 
soul  knows  itself  to  be  active. 

2.  The  intellect  exercises  its  capacity  to  know  under  certain 
42 
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conditions.  Like  every  other  agent  in  nature,  it  ia  limited  in 
respect  to  the  mode,  energy,  aiid  results  of  its  action,  by  the 
occasions  and  oircumstanees  under  which  it  acts. 

Thus  the  intellect  cannot  perceive  a  color,  a  taste,  a  troo,  a 
house,  unless  these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  for  it 
to  act  concerning  or  upon.  So,  too,  it  cannot  remember  unless 
an  event  has  occurred  which  it  may  proceed  to  recall  and  recog- 
nize. Nor  can  it  imagine  or  believe,  without  certain  materials 
or  data,  by  means  of  which  it  creates  or  infers. 

These  conditions  are  objective  only.  There  are  also  conditions 
which  are  subjective,  as  the  mind's  capacity  t«  know,  which  is 
always  implied;  its  disposition  for  present  activity,  its  bodily 
conditions  of  health  and  reason ;  also  certain  favoring  circum- 
stances, as  absence  of  preoccupation ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  direc- 
tion and  fixing  of  the  attention  to  the  so-called  objects. 

3.  The  objects  which  condition  the  acts  of  the  intfillect  are 
diverse  in  their  character.  Some  are  presented  from  the  world 
without :  as  the  objects  of  sense,  for  the  existence  and  nature 
of  which,  the  soul  itself  may  be  in  no  way  responsible.  Others 
are  presented  from  within,  as  the  operations  of  the  soul  itself,  in 
the  various  forms  and  the  endless  variety  of  the  states  of  know- 
ledge, feeling,  and  will,  all  of  which  are  apprehended  as  objects 
by  consciousnras. 

Others  still  are  the  products  or  results  of  precedent  acts  or 
energies  of  the  soul — residwi  from  objects  once  perceived,  waiting 
to  be  re-awakened — ^the  so-caUed  images  or  pictures  once  present, 
now  absent,  yet  capable  of  being  revived. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  enumeration  that  the  word  ol^ed  ia 
used  in  two  widely  divergent  senses — either  as  the  external  or 
material  object,  the  olged-objecf,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  which 
may  be  explained  as  the  object  eminently  objective;  or  as  the 
siihject-oiject,  i.  e.,  the  mental  object,  or  the  object  created  by  the 
mind's  own  energy.  The  adjectives  objective  and  suAjedive,  also, 
follow  the  import  of  the  nouns.  Objective  is  applied  to  whatever 
■Qie  mind  contemplates  as  an  object,  whether  it  be  a  mbjedrohject 
or  an  object-o^ect.  Every  relation  which  such  an  object  holds  is 
called  objective.  On  the  other  band,  suhjedive  is  applied  to  the 
knowing  mind,  whether  it  is  conceived  as  apprehending  a  subject- 
"  '  to  alt  the 
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psychical  experiences  and  acts ;  to  the  feeling  and  willing,  as 
■well  as  the  knowing  soul. 

§  43.  4.  If  the  soul  can  create  objects  for  itself  to 
wwohp^ur"  know — as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to  of  eon- 
Sow^ed^,  seiousueas  and  memory, — ^we  ought  carefully  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  its  activities  by  which  objects  are,  so 
to  speak,  prepared  for  the  mind's  cognition,  from  the  special  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellect  iu  knowing  these  objects  when  prepared  or 
presented  for  its  apprehension.  For  example,  the  energy  of  the 
soul  in  what  is  called  the  assoeiaiion  of  ideas — by  which,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  an  object  known,  another  object  presents 
itself  in  order  to  be  known — is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
act  of  the  intellect  in  apprehending  that  object  when  presented. 
In  like  manner,  all  the  antecedent  preparation  by  which  material 
things  are  made  ready  to  be  known  through  the  joint  action  of 
body  and  spirit  in  the  sensorium,  is  plainly  diverse,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving 
the  object  when  thus  made  ready. 

We  observe  also,  that  these  acts  or  functions  of  preparation, 
are  generally  not  conscious  acts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  acts 
of  knowledge  are.  Some  of  them  may  bo  wholly  removed  from 
consciousness,  as  is  the  activity  by  which  the  soul  preserves  and 
suggrats  objects  once  known,  even  though  this  very  activity 
largely  depends  on  previous  conscious  operations.  Some  of  these 
may  be  entirely  removed  from  consciousness,  as  the  physiol(^cal 
or  psyeko-physmd  operations  which  conditionate  sense-perception. 
Others  may  be  entirely  within  the  range  of  conscious  observation, 
thoughperformedwithrapid.spontaneous  and  uncontrolled exertion- 
They  are  all  properly  psychical  acts,  and  are  appropriately 
treated  in  connection  with  those  activities  with  which  conscious- 
ness has  to  do.  We  cannot  understand  the  one  clasfi  of  activities 
without  constant  reference  to  the  other. 

§  44.  5.  To  know — the  conditions  of  knowledge 
plies  the  oer-  being  fulfilled — is  to  be  certain  that  something  is. 
Knowledge  and  being  are  correlative  to  one  another. 
There  must  be  being,  in  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  knowledge  to  apprehend  or 
cognize  its  object  to  be.  Sui^ectively  viewed,  to  know,  involves 
eer/ainty ;  ohjedively  it  requires  reality. 
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We  distinguiah  different  kinds  of  objects  and  different  kinds  of 
reality.  Objects  may  be  psychical  or  laaterial.  Their  reality 
may  be  mental  and  iatemal,  or  material  and  external,  bnt  in 
either  case  it  is  equally  a  reality.  The  spectrum  which  the 
camera  paints  on  the  screen,  the  reddened  landscape  seen  through 
a  colored  Ions ;  the  illusion  that  crosses  the  brain  of  the 
lunatic,  the  vision  that  frightens  the  ghost-seer;  the  thought 
that  darts  into  the  fency  and  is  gone  as  soon,  each  as  i-eally  exists 
as  does  the  matter  of  the  solid  earth,  or  the  external  forces  of 
the  cosmicai  system.  It  is  true,  one  tind  of  existence  and  reality 
is  not  as  important  to  us  as  is  the  other ;  we  dignify  one  class  as 
real,  and  call  the  other  unrea.1.  We  name  some  of  these  objects 
realities,  and  others  shadows  and  unreal ;  but,  philosophically 
apeating,  and  so  fer  as  the  act  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they 
are  alike  real  and  are  alike  known  to  be. 

The  word  being  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  pkenommon.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  that  case  being  is  not  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  it;  i.  e.,  as  equivalent  to  a  knowable  object  When 
used  in  such  a  contrast,  we  oppose  permanent,  or  independent 
brang,  to  transient,  or  dependent  being. 

We  often  err  in  making  one  kind  of  reality  indicate  another. 
We  do  not  err  in  not  knowing  that  something  ig,  but  in  mistaking 
it  for  something  which  it  is  not.  We  do  not  err  as  to  that  the 
being  is,  but  as  to  what  it  is.  We  do  not  err  as  to  its  beingness 
or  entity,  but  as  to  its  relations. 

This  leads  us  to  observe : 

§  45.  6,  In  knowing,  we  apprehend  not  only  that 
objects  exist,  but  also  that  they  exist  in  certain  rda-  orreUitk™!'' 
tiom.  It  is  essential  to  the  definition  of  knowledge, 
not  only  that  we  know  objects  as  existing,  but  that  we  know 
them  as  rehted.  Wo  cannot  even  know  two  thought-objects  as 
existing  without  also  knowing  that  the  one  is  not  the  other.  We 
caimot  notice  two  leaves,  without  knowing  that  they  are  alike  or 
unlike  in  form,  surfece,  or  color.  We  cannot  observe  two  oc- 
currences without  referring  them  to  the  same  or  different  causes, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  although  it  may  be  true  that  when- 
ever two  objects  are  known  by  a  single  act,  they  must  be  known 
in  relation,  yet  it  ia  not  so  when  the  object  is  single.    To  this  we 
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reply,  that  it  is  impossible  that  an  object  should  be  known  singly 
and  apart  from  every  other.  A  single  object  must  be  known  by 
some  agent,  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  that  agent  unless  the 
object  is  distinguished  from  the  agent,  and  from  his  aet  in  know- 
ing :  but  to  be  distinguished  is  to  be  known  in  the  relation  of 
diversity.  The  attention  may  not  be  strongly  fixed  on  the  relar 
tion — it  may  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  either  of  the  two  objects ; 
but  their  diversity  cannot  be  unknown. 

But  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  supposable  as  a  single 
object.  No  single  object  actually  exists  in  the  world  of  matter  or 
of  mind.  Every  so-called  object  or  event  in  nature,  every  single 
state  of  mind,  will  readily  resolve  itself  before  the  attentive  eye 
into  many  separable  elements  existing  in  relations  to  each  other, 
and  held  together  as  one  thing  by  the  cementing  force  of  these 
bonds.  An  apple,  an  orange,  a  pebble,  nay,  even  a  grain  of  sand, 
consiste  of  parts  not  a  few,  imited  into  one  perceived  whole.  A 
mental  state,  however  simple,  is  in  its  essential  nature  complex, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  special  relations  of  time  and  quality  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other. 

This  prepares  us  to  assert  that  to  know,  always  involves  two 
comprehensive  acts,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  the  other — ^the 
act  of  separation,  or  resolving  objects  as  wholes  into  their  parts 
or  distinguishable  elements,  and  the  act  of  uniting  or  combining 
these  parts  into  their  wholes.  These  acts  are  technically  termed 
analym  and  synthesis,  and  they  are  present  in  every  form  and 
variety  of  knowledge.  In  eense^ere^tion  the  different  parts 
of  materia]  objects  and  the  objects  themselves,  are  first  distin- 
guiahed  and  then  united  under  relations  of  space  and  time.  In 
consaiousmss  they  are  connected  as  coexistent,  successive,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  active  ego.  In  imagination  they  are  again  sepa- 
rated and  reunited.  In  thought  or  intelligence,  they  are  again 
divided,  to  be  re-combined  as  constituents  of  geueral  notions  or 
concepts,  of  judgments,  ai^umenta,  inferences,  and  systems. 
Thought,  indeed,  tends  to  bring  all  knowledge  into  the  unity  of 
common  properties,  powers,  laws,  and  ends. 

§  46.  7.  The  process  or  act  of  knowledge  is  com- 

oss  of  know-  plete  when  it  is  matured  into  a  product  and  this 

com!,  o       product  itself  becomes  an  object  to  the  mind's  future 

knowing.     At    one   time  the  whole  of  a  mental  state  becomes 
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such  an  object ;  at  another,  some  one  element  of  a  single  mental 
state  is  detached  from  the  act  that  produced  it,  and  becomes  en- 
dowed, so  to  speak,  with  a  separate  life.  This  product,  ao  far  as 
it  exists,  esiate  as  a  mental  transcript  or  representation  of  the 
original,  whether  that  original  wei'e  a  mthject-obje^  or  an  object- 
object.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  recalled,  and  of  itself  recalling 
its  original. 

The  power  of  producing  such  permanent  and  reproducible 
results  is  essential  to  the  perfection  and  the  utility  of  t!ie  act 
of  knowing.  It  is  so  essential,  that  upon  it  depend  the  simplest 
acts  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  without  which  the 
mind  would  be  limited  to  the  pr^eut,  and  could  neither  gather 
instruction  from  the  past,  nor  apply  wisdom  to  the  future. 
The  higher  processes  by  which  man  expliuns  the  powers  and  laws 
of  nature  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  capacity  to  use 
these  powers  and  to  apply  these  laws  in  any  practical  service 
would  be  excluded  altogether. 

The  knowledge  which  is  thus  separated  from  the  original  ac- 
tivity is  called  repveseniaUve  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the 
original  act  of  acijuiring,  and  mediate  or  represented  knowledge, 
with  reference  to  the  original  objects  known.  The  products  thus 
preserved  are  called  aequired  or  positive  knowledge. 

§  47,  8,  The  same  act  of  knowledge,  with  similar 
objective  conditions,  may  be  performed  with  greater  knowing  is  ai- 
or  loss  energy.  This  greater  or  less  energy  in  the  anergy.  Attcn- 
operation  of  knowing  is  called  attention ;  which 
word,  as  ite  etymology  suggests,  is  another  term  for  tension  or 
efibrt,  and  was  doubtless  first  transferred  to  the  spiritual  opera- 
tion from  the  strained  condition  of  the  pait  or  whole  of  the 
bodily  organism,  which  accompanies  or  follows  such  effort.  This 
effort  is  manifested  in  the  more  or  less  exclusive  and  complete 
occupation  of  the  knowing  power  by  the  object  or  relation  that 
is  apprehended.  This  greater  or  less  effort  of  attention  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  or  less  distinctness,  vividness,  and  complete- 
ness in  the  objects  apprehended,  and  in  the  objects  retained 
among  the  mind's  permanent  possessions,  as  also  by  a  greater  or 
less  facility  in  exercising  a  similar  activity  a  second  time. 

Some  of  these  beings  and  relations  are  discerned  by  the  mind 
with  far  greater  ease  than  others.     To  hold  the  micd  to  certain 
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classes  of  objects  and  relations,  ia  comparatively  easy,  requires 
little  or  no  exertion,  and  ia  accomplished  witli  spontaneous 
fecility.  To  know  so  as  to  master  an  unfamiliar  object,  always 
involves  effort  at  the  first ;  and  a  ready  facility  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  frequent  repetition.  Why  or  how  this  is  so,  we  need 
not  here  explain.  The  fact  is  attested  by  universal  observation. 
It  is  natural  aud  soon  becomes  easy  to  all  men  to  attend  to 
material  objects,  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness.  It  is 
comparatively  difficult  and  unnatural  to  consider  closely  the  ex- 
periences and  processes  of  the  soul.  It  is  easy  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  length  and  breath  of  two  corporeal  objects.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  apprehend  the  parts  and  relations  of  a  ma- 
tl  en  at'c  1  theorem  or  of  a  logical  argument.  The  easier  and 
n  0  e  n  ural  processes  are  performed  by  all  men.  The  more 
1  ffi  It  and  less  natural  arc  reserved  for  the  few.  For  facility 
n  he  one,  that  education  which  nature  furnishes  to  all,  is  amply 
sufli  ent  For  skill  and  readiness  in  the  other,  special  discipline 
and  cu     re, — ^literally  great  pains-taking, — are  requisite. 

The  easier  and  spontaneous  processes  are  fet  performed,  and 
are  therefore  the  earliest  perfected  and  matured.  The  more  diffi- 
cult and  artificial  are  exercised  next  in  order;  and  readiness  and 
skill  in  using  them  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  powers  of 
sense  and  outward  observation  ai-e  first  developed,  next  those  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  last  of  all,  those  of  reflection, 
thought,  and  reason. 

As  it  is  with  the  intellectual  processes,  so  is  it  with  their  pro- 
ducts. We  have  seen  how  the  products  are  related  to  the  pro- 
cesses ;  that  as  the  mental  proceMca  are  employed  and  perfected 
with  energetic  attention,  so  the  mental  products  are  evolved  in 
completed  perfection,  as  naturally  and  as  certainly  as  the  ripe 
fruit  or  perfected  seed  drops  fi-om  the  plant  or  tree  which  has 
rightty  elaborated  its  oi^nic  processes. 

§  48.  9.  In  this  way  there  comes  to  be  an  organic 
giciiandioKicfti  connection  among  the  products  of  the  intellect,  cor- 
cfseeanod  pro-  responding  to  the  organic  relations  of  the  several 
processes  out  of  which  they  grow.  This  relation,  as 
it  depends  on  the  development  of  the  soul  itself,  is  called  p^ 
ehological;  as  it  implies  antecedence  and  subsequence  of  time,  it 
is  called  ehronohgical. 
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Besides  the  psychological  or  clironological  relation  of  the 
powers  and  products  to  one  another,  there  is  etill  another,  which 
is  more  importaat  and  fundamental,  and  that  is  their  philosophi- 
oal  or  logical  relation. 

AVe  use  one  of  these  kiiida  of  knowing  to  supplement  the 
other,  and  often  not  only  to  supplement,  but  even  to  correct  its 
operations  and  results.  Thi«  we  reason  to  conclusions  which  we 
cannot  observe  by  the  senses  or  experience  in  consciousness.  We 
infer  results  which  wo  cannot  try  by  experiment,  and  we  predict 
them  before  it  is  time  for  them  to  occur.  We  correct  rash  con- 
clusions, by  looking  at  principles  and  laws.  We  deny  assertions, 
however  confident,  by  employing  arguments.  We  question  so- 
called  facts  because  they  do  not  sqiiare  with  an  established 
theory. 

CoiTesponding  to  the  relation  between  these  processes  of  know- 
ing, there  is  the  relation  of  logical  dependence  or  of  rational  omv- 
nedion  between  their  products.  One  conception  is  subordinate 
to  another,  as  a  species  to  a  genus  ;  or  one  is  a  property  or  at- 
tribute of  another,  as  a  quality  of  a  substance ;  or  one  is  con- 
tained in  another,  as  an  element  in  its  definition ;  or  is  given  as 
a  reason  for  another,  as  a  proof  for  an  assertion,  a  premise  for  a 
conclusion,  a  datum  for  an  induction,  or  a  means  to  an  end. 
Many  conceptions  and  truths  are  also  capable  of  being  united  in 
mutual  relations  of  classification  and  oKplanatioa,  as  constituents 
of  a  system.  Ail  these  are  examples  of  logical  relations  in 
mental  products. 

The  logical  relations  of  the  products  grow  out  of  the  philoso- 
phical dependence  of  the  processes  from  which  the  products  are 
evolved.  But  inasmuch  as  the  products  are  expressed  ia 
language,  and  are  made  objective  to  the  mind,  their  logical  and 
objective  relations  are  more  striking  and  prominent  than  the 
subordination  of  the  acts  of  knowledge  to  one  another  when 
psychologically  considered.  The  rational  faculty  asserts  for 
itself  intellectual  authority  over  the  lower  powers,  by  asserting 
for  its  products,  the  place  of  criteria,  rules,  reasons,  and  princi- 
ples in  respect  to  the  products  of  the  lower.  Hence  the  objec- 
tive or  logical  relations  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  psycho- 
logical and  subjective. 

We  therefore  set  up  a  broad  distinction  between  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  calling  the  one  empirical  and  the  other  philosophical, 
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the  one,  knowledge  by  observatiou,  and  the  other,  knowledge  by 
principles  or  reasons.  "We  should  remember,  when  we  make 
this  distinction,  that  the  same  mind  uses  two  ways  or  proc^sea 
of  knowing,  and  that  these  supplement  one  another.  There 
must,  then,  be  a  relation  of  dependence  between  the  two.  The 
one  must  be  subject  to  the  other,  in  the  mind's  own  judgment, 
and  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  mind's  own  constitution. 
The  mind  that  observes  and  acquires,  knows  that,  by  HdnMng,  it 
can  correct  and  aid  its  own  observing,  and  that  the  one  method 
of  knowing  has  a  certain  authority  over  the  other. 

Thus,  when  we  analyze  a  substance,  we  determine  the  qualities 
that  are  common  to  its  class,  and  so  are  enabled  to  define  a 
general  conception,  by  resolTing  it  into  its  constituent  or  neces- 
sary elements.  We  account  for  or  explain  a  phenomenon  which 
we  observe,  or  a  fact  of  which  we  hear,  by  referring  to  the  causes 
or  forces  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  these  very  causes  or 
forces  wo  interpret  still  further  by  the  laws  according  to  which 
they  act;  or  we  round  ofF  and  complete  the  explanation  by 
stating  the  adaptations  to  an  end  or  assumed  design. 

The  psychological  and  ioffical  relations  of  knowledge  do  not 
always  coincide.  The  order  of  intellectual  growth  and  of  psy- 
chological development  does  not  agree  with  the  order  of  logical 
dependence  and  of  philosophical  arrangement.  That  which  is 
last  in  actual  attainment,  is  first  in  logical  importance.  The 
truths  and  relations  which  the  mind  is  the  latest  and  the  slowest 
to  develop  and  assent  to,  may  be  thtse  which  are  ftindamental 
to  its  rational  knowledge.  It  may  even  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  what  is  psychologically  last,  is  first  in  logic  and  in  reason. 

Another  and  stOl  highei-  activity  of  the  intellect  ia 
or''^TO*cSl"^  the  criiiml  or  speaviaiive.  It  reaches  this  when 
Siowied'^  having  attained  the  command  of  its  higher  feeulties, 
and  developed  the  familiar  principles  and  rules 
which  they  involve,  ifc  applies  them  in  judging  the  mind  itself, 
and  preeminently  its  higher  powere,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  trustworthiness  and  examining  their  authority.  Aftei- 
questioning  every  other  agent  in  the  universe,  and  judging  of  its 
workings,  it  turns  its  sci-utiny  in  upon  itself,  to  test  the  processes 
by  which  it  knows,  and  oven  the  very  rules  and  principles  which 
it  imposes  upon  every  thing  besides ;  itself  included. 
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§  49.  Tha  ooDBidaratioQ  of  theM  facta  and  tolatioaa,  oaablBS  us 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  mind  through  the  stages  of  its  normal  i^tl^i  dly'^l^ 
development.  This  development  begina  with  the  beginnings  of  men',  growth 
attention.  Before  this,  its  activities  are,  as  it  were,  rudimental  *°  ''°  """ 
only.  From  tMa  condition  the  mind  awaljea  when  aome  object  nttracta  and  holdB 
its  attention.  The  infant'a  power  to  know  begins  to  bo  developed  when  it  begins 
to  attend.  As  Boon  as  the  infant  begins  to  notice,  its  vacant  connfenanco  for  the 
first  time  aaBumes  the  esprosaion  of  intolliganoe,  and  is  lighted  with  the  dawn 
of  inteileotual  notirity.  Attention  gives  discrimination,  and  discrimination  im- 
plies objects  disotiminated.  The  first  objects  distinguished  ore  objects  of  sanaa. 
The  sensible  objects  that  arc  flrst  masterod  are  those  which  relate  to  its  wants, 
and  generally,  so  far  only  as  they  are  related  to  these  wants;  first  to  its  appetites, 
then  to  its  aifectiona  and  deBsres.  With  the  discerament  of  these  objects,  in  their 
relations  to  these  sensibilities  and  desires,  begins  also  the  direction  of  the  active 
powers  by  inlalligenea. 

But  thoqgb.  the  attention  is  at  first  ohiefly  oooupied  with  scEsiblc  objeota,  and 
these  prominently  in  their  relations  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  practical  wants,  it 
is  not  wholly  neglecttnl  of  the  psychical  operations  and  the  psychical  self.  At  a 
very  early  period  the  body  is  distinguislied  from  the  material  world  of  which  it 
forma  a  part.  The  soni  also  begins  to  be  apprehended  aa  diverse  from  the  body, 
as  soon  as  the  purely  payeliioal  emotions,  as  tb   I  f  p  w     and  sympathy. 

As  fast  aa  Vhc  attention  masters  distinct  (bject  t  m  t  parals  them  into 
separable  ideas  or  images,  which  are  benoel    th  at  tb  of  the  iniagina- 

tion  and  the  menioiy.     These  reappear  in  the  n  I  d      m  1  fe  that  b<^na  to 

disturb  what  waa  hitherto  the  animal  sleep  C  th  f  L  M  mory  begins  to 
recall  paat  esperiences  of  knowledge  and  f  1  g  Keo  g  it  a  finds  old  and 
familiar  acqnaiatanccs  in  tlio  objects  seeo  a  sec  d  t  m  At  later  period,  ima- 
gination begina  to  imitate  the  actions  and  p  t  f  Her  persons,  and 
furnishes  endless  and  Taried  plsywcrlc  for  ch  Idh  d  th  b  "y  conslructiona 
of  the  nevar-wearied  fency;  while  it  Irradiat  th  m  t  1  hf  with  perpetual 
and  inestingnishable  sunsbine. 

Blowly,  the  radimenta  of  thiiihiag,  or  the  r  Ip  b     in  to  be  learned 

suid  practised.  The  attention  not  only  diacr  n.  t  b  t  mpares.  Aa  it  com- 
paraa,  it  discerns  iikenesses  and  differences  m  q^ualitiea  and  relations.  These  it 
thinka,apart  from  the  individnal  objects  to  which  tiioy  pertain.  It  groups  and 
arranges,  under  the  general  conceptions  thus  fotmed,  the  indivldnala  and  species 
to  which  tbey  belong.  To  these  activities  language  furaishea  ita  stimulus  and 
lends  its  aid.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  a  limited  language  without  generali- 
zation, the  infant  or  child  ia  forced  to  thiafc,  by  the  multitude  of  words  which 
oatoh  its  car  and  force  tb  em  selves  npoB  its  attention;  each  representing  the  pro- 
vions  thinking  of  other  men,  and  oven  of  other  generations. 

With  classifjing,  are  intimately  allied  the  higher  acts  of  tracing  efiecfs  to 
causes  and  illustrating  causes  by  effects.  Then,  inductions  aie  made  by  nterjire- 
ting  similar  qualities  and  causes,  as  eiliibitod  in  o!.penenoe  and  eliuted  by 
esperimetits.  The  mind  becomes  possessed  of  prinoiptoa  and  rules,  whioh  it 
appliea  in  deductions  bolh  to  prove  and  esplain.  The  powore  and  fortes 
of  matter  and  spirit  begin  to  be  discerned,  as  the  result  of  induction  and  dedut 
0  thair  conditions,  an!  to  onn 
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motion    time  and  apace    bogin  to  be  fi-ied  »nd  defloitely 
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familiar  proceaeea  and  behefs.  It  seeks  to  justify  to  itaolt  its  acquired  knowledge, 
ita  aoianoB,  and  its  faith,  by  retracing,  under  tile  gnjdanoe  of  logioal  relatdone, 
every  atep  it  Las  taiien,  and  every  atage  throogh  which  it  has  paMad  in  its  de- 
velopment and  growth.  It  lays  bare  the  neeesaary  aasumptions,  the  primary  and 
universal  ^relations,  which  are  aolinowledged  and  acted  upon  in  oli  obaervalion, 
in  all  aoience,  and  in  all  faith.  It  retnma  i^ain  from  the  coarse  of  ita  apeonlativo 
oritioism,  to  confide  a  second  time  in  this  knowledge  and  the  faith  which  it  conld 
not  hut  aoCLuire  and  apply  in  its  progressive  synthesis,  and  which  it  now  has 
learned  to  vindicate  by  its  retrogressive  analyais. 

Those  critical  and  apeculatlve  processes  of  thought  are  reserved  for  but  a  few 
of  the  raoo  to  prosecute.  They  are,  towever,  the  noroiai  ojid  (be  necessary  con- 
summation of  the  completed  growtli  of  the  fully  developed  man. 

The  consideration  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  intellect  furnishes 
the  principles  by  which  to  regulate  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  and  to  arrange 
(hoo'd«-o/i<.  Xurffes. 

The  studies  which  should  be  first  pursued  ore  those  which  reqnire  and  disci- 
pline the  powers  of  observation  and  acquisition,  and  which  involve  imagination 
and  memory,  in  oonlrast  with  those  which  demand  severe  efibrto  and  trained 
hablto  of  thought.  In  early  life,  objective  and  material  studies  shoidd  have 
almost  the  exclusive  preoedenee.  The  capacity  of  exact  and  diseriminating  per- 
ception, and  of  oiear  and  retentive  memory,  should  bo  developed  aa  largely  ns 
possible.  The  imagination,  in  all  ita  forms,  should  be  directed  and  elevated— wo 
do  not  say  stiraulated,  becanse,  in  the  case  of  moat  childcen,  its  activity  U 
never-tiring,  whetbei.'  they  he  at  study,  work  or  play. 

We  do  not  say,  oultivate  perception,  memory,  and  fancy,  to  the  exclusion  or 
repression  of  thought,  for  this  is  imposaiblo.  These  powers,  if  exercised  by 
human  beings,  must  bo  interpenetrated  by  (bought.  If  wisely  cultivated  by 
studies  properly  arranged,  they  will  neoessarily  involve  diaciimination,  compari- 
son, and  explanation.  To  teach  pure  observation,  or  the  maatery  of  objects  or 
words,  withont  olassifloatioa  and  interpretation,  is  to  commit  the  error  of  simple 
stupidity.  But,  on  the  othor  hand,  to  atimulato  the  thought-processes  to  unnatu- 
ral and  prematurely  painful  eiforts,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  which  nature 
has  written  in  the  constitution  of  the  intellect.  Even  thooght  and  reflection 
teach  US  that,  before  the  proceasea  of  thought  can  be  applied,  materials  must  bo 
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gathered  ia  largo  abuDda^ice ;  and  tu  pravido  for  theao,  tiaturo  has  m^e  acquisi- 
tion aad  memory  easy  and  (pQDtaneoiis  for  childhood,  and  roaaoning  and  scienoe 
difiicQlt  and  unnatural. 

The  study  of  language  should  bo  proaeented  in  ohildhood,  as  it  ie,  in  fact,  in 
the  aoquiaitlon  of  the  mother-tongue.  Ia  the  aoquieition  of  other  longnages  the 
methods  by  which  the  vemacalar  is  learned  should  be  foUoned  ed  f»r  as  is  possi- 
ble. Grammar,  go  far  as  it  is  required,  Ehould  be  simple,  plain,  and  practical. 
Its  theories  should  be  kept  in  tke  buckgronnd,  its  tcrminologj  und  principles 
should  be  the  revei'so  of  the  ahstraot.  The  oontraats  and  comparisons  inrolred 
between  the  strange  and  the  familiar,  will  stimulate  and  guide  to  ths  first  begin- 
nings of  Te£ectiTe  grammar.  The  memory  for  nords  should  be  eiercissd  and 
stimulated.  Choios  taiea  and  poems— narratiTe  and  lyric,— should  bo  learned  foe 
recitation.  Hatnral  history  in  all  its  branches,  as  eontraalM  with  the  sciences  of 
nature  or  soientiflo  physics,  should  be  pursued  with  the  ohjeels  before  tho  eye — 
flowers,  minerals,  shells,  birds,  and  beasts.  These  studies  should  all  bo  mastered 
in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  tastes  are  simple,  the  heart  is  fresh,  and  tho 
eye  ia  sharp  and  clear.  Tho  facts  of  hiatoty  and  geography  sbonld  be  fixed  by 
repetition  and  stored  away  in  order. 

But  science  of  every  kind,  whether  of  langnage,  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  or  of 
God,  aa  scisvee,  slionld  not  be  prematnrely  taught.  For  the  cousequenoo  ia, 
either  diagnst  and  bostility  to  ail  study  On  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  super- 
ficial thinking,  presumptnoHS  oonooit,  and,  worst  of  all,  sated  curiosity. 

The  law  of  intellectual  progress  icTolves  effort  and  discipline  Bercrely  imposed 
and  ooDBtantly  maintained,  but  the  effort  and  discipline  stovild  follow  tbo  gui- 
dance of  nature. 

§  50.  The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  tho  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  teaelies  on  what  principles  QiaKityinH'Vo 
■we  may  divide  and   classify  the  powers  of  the  in-  StoiieiJt. 
tellect. 

In  assigning  different  faculties  to  the  intellect,  we  do  not  divide 
it  into  separable  parts  or  organs.  When  we  say  that  the  intel- 
lect has  faenlties,  we  mean  only  that  the  eoul,  as  the  intellect, 
acta  under  certain  conditions  in  clearly  distinguishable  operations 
which  terminate  in  definite  and  detetminable  results  or  products. 
The  consideration  of  the  soul's  development  gives  the  conditioua 
of  these  feculties.  The  consideration  of  the  logical  relations  of  the 
products  assigns  to  these  feculties  their  relative  authority  and 


In  tracing  the  development  of  tlie  intellectual  powers  in  their 
succession,  we  do  not  exclude  the  co-action  of  tlie  other  so-called 
faculties  of  the  soul,  as  of  feeling  and  wilL  Their  pTes<=nce  and 
agency  have  already  been  recognized  with  sufficient  prominence. 
Nor  do  we  deny  or  overlook  t]ie  truth,  that  the  several  powers 
of  the  intellect  act  together  in  the  earlier  s 
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and  in  all  the  periods  of  its  history  aid  and  direct  one  another. 
The  action  of  a  single  power  of  the  intellect  does  not  exclude  tho 
co-action  of  the  other  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  as  the  energy  of  the  whole  soul  is  so  fer  limited 
that  one  psychical  state  is  preeminently  a  state  of  feeling,  another 
intellectual,  and  another  voluntary,  so,  of  the  intellectual  activi- 
ties, one  ia  likely  to  be  predominantly  an  act  of  sense  rather  than 
of  memory,  and  another  an  act  of  the  imaginatioii  rather  than  of 
intelligence. 

When  it  is  said  that  one  power,  as  defined,  is,  in  the  order  of 
time  and  growth,  developed  sooner  than  another,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  each  lower  power  is  completely  matured  before  the 
other  and  higher  ia  used  at  all,  or  that  distinctly  traced  boundaiy 
lines  mark  off  the  several  stages  of  the  mind's  development.  This 
would  involve  the  absurdity  of  teaching  that  the  child  perceive 
with  the  senses  for  a  long  time  before  it  begina  to  remember,  and 
that  it  remembers  and  imi^ines  for  another  long  period,  before  it 
generalizes  and  explains.  What  is  asserted  ia,  that  sense  must 
begin  before  memory  and  thought  are  possible,  and  tliat,  as  a 
power,  it  is  perfected  before  thought  has  readied  its  consumma- 
tion. Conversely,  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  feet,  that  many 
acts  which  we  call  acta  of  sense-perception  are  largely  intermin- 
gled with  acts  of  representation  and  thought;  also  that  acts  of 
memory  recall  past  objects  under  the  laws  of  association  which 
thought  makes  possible ;  while  imagination,  in  which  thought  ia 
not  largely  conspicuous,  is  scarcely  woi-thy  the  name. 

These  cautions  being  premised,  we  observe  that  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  are  clearly  distinguishable  by  the  order  of  their  devel- 
opment and  appliea&m,  as  manifested  in  Hie  character-  and  rela- 
tions of  their  products. 

The  leading  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  thi-ee:    The  pee- 

SENTATIVE,  OK  OESEEVING  FACULTY  ;   THE  K 

CEEAxrvE  faculty;  the  thinking,  op.  the 

PAcuiTY ;    or,  more  brieily,  the  faculty  op  expeeibnoe,  the 

FACULTY  OF   EEPEEBESTATION,  and  the    FACULTY    OF    INTELUT- 

GENCE.  Each  of  these  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  intellectual 
growth  and  development.  Each  has  its  appropriate  products  or 
objects.  Eaoh  acts  under  certain  conditions  or  laws.  Each  of 
these  leading  fiieulties  is  subdivided  into  subordinate    powers, 
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which  are  diatinguishable  from  one  another  in  like  manner  with 
tlieir  pi'imarieB. 

§  51.  I.  The  presentaUvefactiUt/,  or  the  feculty  of 
acquisition  and  experience,  is  subdivided  into  sense- 
perG&piwn  and  conseioiisneas ;  or,  as  they  are  some-  tivo  f^i^. 
times  called,  the  outer  and  the  inner  sense. 

In  the  order  of  the  mind's  development  these  are  exercised 
first  and  earliest  of  all.  The  intellect  begins  its  activity  with 
;  objects  of  sense.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
f  the  soul's  inner  experiences,  prominent  among 
which  are  lis  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  !Not  only  does  this 
order  actually  occur,  but  it  is  impossible  for  ua  to  conceive  of 
any  other  a&  possible.  The  mind  must  ohservo  before  it  re- 
membei-s ;  unless  it  had  previously  observed  and  acquired,  it 
would  have  nothing  to  remember  or  imagine. 

The  objects  or  prodtwts  with  which  this  power  is  concei'ned,  or 
which  it  evolves,  are  individual  objects.  In  this  respect  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  objects  of  thought,  which  are  always 
general.  But  this  feature  they  share  with  those  of  memory  and 
imagination,  which  are  also  individual.  Fi-om  these  last  they 
are  still  further  distinguished  by  being  presented  for  the  first 
time ;  hence  the  epithet  presentative  is  applied  to  the  fejjuity  by 
which  they  are  known.  This  feature  is  made  still  more  precise 
by  their  individual  relations  in  space  and  in  time.  The  objects 
of  sense  are  known  in  space,  as  being  here,  and  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness are  known  as  niyw  in  time.  These  two  relations  they 
share  with  the  objects  of  no  other  power.  They  are  also 
mutually  related  to  one  another,  the  one  being  an  individualized 
nmirego,  tlie  other  being  a  determinate  state  of  the  ego. 

The  conditimis  of  tlie  aots  of  B&nse-knowledge  are  the  existence 
of  the  living  body  in  connection  with  a  sentient  spirit,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  same  by  material  agents.  Some  of  these 
are  bodily,  some  are  psychical.  Some  of  these  are  known  to 
physiology,  others  are  wholly  unknown,  but  so  for  as  they  are 
knowable,  they  are  appropriately  considered  in  explaining  the 
power  of  sense-knowledge. 

The  eoiidiHon  which  iiimishes  or  constitutes  the  object  for  the 
act  of  eonseio'usnesa,  is  that  the  Boul  should  in  fact  act  or  suffer 
in  a  present  and  individual  stata     Consciousness  takes  heed  of 
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the  feet,  i.  e.,  of  tte  operation,  and  cognizes  that  it  is.  Whcnr^ 
or  how  it  IB  that  the  soul  furnishes  this  material,  or  how  the  soul 
is  able  to  act  in  these  varied  forms,  it  can  do  little  to  explain. 
These  operations  lie  out  of  the  range  of  conaciousness ;  they  are 
presupposed  by  it. 

But  these  ol^eolive  conditions  are  not  alone.  There  are  also 
eubjective  conditions  of  the  presentafive  power  in  both  conscious- 
ness and  perception.  Let  the  external  world  and  the  quick  sen- 
sibility both  conjoin  to  furnish  ample  material  through  eye  and 
ear ;  let  the  active  and  eager  soul  exercise  the  most  varied  forms 
of  act  or  affection ;  if  the  perceiving  or  conscious  spirit  does  not 
attend,  it  wiil  foil  to  notice,  and  of  course  will  fiiil  to  know. 

.^^   ^^  §   52.   II.   Kext  to  the   presentative  comes  the 

cult*""*    ^  /acufty   of   representation.      That   this  is   developed 
second  in  order  of  growth  and  of  time  to  the  soul's 
power  to  acquire  and  observe,  is  obvious. 

The  oi^ects  or  products  of  this  power  are  individual  objects, 
like  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  consciousness.  They  differ  from 
them  in  this,  that  they  are  representative  of  them.  They  are 
therefore  not  real,  but  mental  objects.  They  are  wrought  or 
created  hy  the  mind  itself,  but  always  with  respeot  to  some  real 
object  actually  experienced.  This  is  their  common  characteristic, 
that  they  represent  observed  and  experienced  objects.  They  are 
representative ;  i.  e.,  they  present  a  second  time,  and  so  take  the 
place  of  objects  previously  known. 

In  representing  these  objects,  the  mind  acts  in  two  ways — as 
the  memory ;  and  as  the  imagination  or  pJuxniasy :  and  hence  tlio 
representative  power  ia  divided  into  these  two.  In  memory  it 
knows  that  the  mental  object  represents  an  object  previously 
known.  In  imagination  it  changes  the  representative  object 
into  another,  such  as  it  has  never  actually  experienced.  Ac- 
cording as  it  changes  the  object  in  more  or  fewer  particulars, 
and  with  special  applications,  does  the  imagination  receive  dif- 
ferent names. 

The  eondOions  of  the  representing  power,  are,  that  the  soul 
should  retain  and  reproduce  past  objects  for  the  memory  to  re- 
cognize and  the  imagination  to  modify.  If  the  soul  i-efuses  to 
furnish  these  appropriate  objects,  neither  the  memory  nor  the 
imf^ination  can  know  their  objects.    For  this  reason,  the  potvei- 
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of  the  soul  to  retain  and  reeali  is  essential  to  tlie  power  to  know 
tlieae  mental  objects  when  represented.  Concerning  the  actings 
of  the  capacity  of  the  soul  to  retain  and  reproduce  we  know  little 
directly,  but  indirectly  we  know  veiy  much  :  that  is,  we  know 
how  we  can  affect  ite  actings  by  our  own  conscious  energies  in 
acquiring.  The  relations  and  laws  by  which  acquired  objects 
can  be  reproduced  are  more  obvious  and  better  established  than 
almost  any  other  psychological  truths.  These  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  familiar  title  of  the  assodation  of  ideas,  and 
they  very  properly  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
presentative power. 

§  53.  III.  The  power  of  thought  is  developed  last 
oi  all  in  the  order  of  the  soul's  evoiution  or  growth,  td^lnos.*"""'' 
It  is  also  called  the  intelligence,  and  the  rational 
JaouUy. 

This  power  requires  for  its  possible  exercise  some  range  of  ob- 
servation, some  acquisitions  of  memory,  and  some  creative  activ- 
ity of  imagination.  For  ils  effective  energy  and  its  actual  appli- 
cation it  must  be  preceded  by  many  separate  exercises  of  all  these 
functions.  To  the  thorough  and  persistent  use  and  the  complete 
development  of  this  power,  the  soul  is  most  of  all  disinclined ;  and 
therefore  it  is  perfected  and  developed  later  in  the  order  of  time. 

But  though  this  power  is  last  and  reluctantly  developed,  it  sur- 
pa^es  all  the  others  in  dignity  and  importance.  It  explains 
facts  and  events  by  powers  and  laws.  It  enforces  conclusions  by 
premises.  It  accounts  for  inferences  by  data.  It  lifts  observa^ 
tion  up  to  the  dignity  of  science,  and  establishes  it  on  the  iimi 
foundation  of  principles.  It  enables  us  to  interpret  the  past 
and  to  predict  the  future. 

The  products  or  objects  of  this  power  are  always  generalized 
objects.  They  are  miiversals,  as  contrasted  witli  individuals. 
This  difference  distinguishes  this  power  of  the  intellect  widely 
from  the  two  Others.  These  products  are  known  by  various 
names,  as  the  concept,  the  class,  the  judgment,  the  argument,  the 
induiMon,  the  intmyretation,  and  the  system. 

In  accordance  with  th^e  distinguishable  products,  the  intellect 
is  said  to  perform  all  the  acts  which  require  the  several  powers 
or  faculties  of  generalizing,  classifying,  judging,  reasoning,  infer- 
ring, explaining,  and  methodizing  the  individual  objecfa  give'-'. '  y 
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experience.     Hence  the  intellect  is  sometimes  said  to  be  endowed 
with  as  many  subordinate  faculties. 

The  most  obvious  aid  or  instrument  provided  by  Nature  for 
furthering  these  processes  and  retaining  their  products,  is  lan- 
guage. For  this  reason  the  existence  of  language  is  regarded  as 
a  necessary  result  of  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  use  of 
language  is  regarded  as  the    indication  of   its  presence  and 


The  conditions  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  materials 
or  occasions  of  thought  which  experience  furnishes,  are  certain 
relations  discerned  and  generalized  by  the  power  of  thought 
itself.  The  reality  of  these  relations  is  an  assumed  condition  of 
these  peculiar  operations ;  and  when  the  mind  comes  to  appre- 
hend them,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  belief  that  they  are  uni- 
versally present  and  incontestably  valid.  In  this  sense  the  mind 
itself  prepares  for  itself  these  objects  of  its  own  apprclionsion. 
For  the  service  of  thought,  all  individual  objects  must  be  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  or  bound  together  under  vniverscd  and  ne- 
cessary relaUoTia  or  categones.  Such  are  the  relations  of  mh- 
stanee  and  aUrihute,  cause  and  effe<i,  means  and  end.  Thus  the 
relation  of  suhdaw:e  and  attribute  is  a^umed  as  real  in  order  to 
the  possibility  and  truth  of  the  acts  of  generalizing  and  of  judg- 
ment. The  relation  of  cawe  and  effect  must  be  presupposed  to 
give  meaning  and  force  to  acts  of  reasoning  and  explanation. 
The  relations  of  design  are  the  prefetory  conditions  of  acts  of  in- 
duction. But  universal  or  generalized  objects  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  individual  concepts  and  their  relations.  To  individual 
beings  and  events,  space  and  time  relations  are  presupposed. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  the  products  of  thought,  the  intuitions  of 
ap«ce  and  Unie  are  presupposed.  These  relations  are  said  to  be  a 
pnon,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  presupposed  in  these  processes. 
They  are  called  i'nimtions,  eaiegories,  'primitive  cognitions,  etc.,  etc. 
They  are  said  to  be  universal,  because  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual object  in  the  way  explained.  They  are  necessary  notions, 
because  they  are  necessarily  applied  by  the  mind  in  all  its 
thought-activities,  and  to  all  thought  objects. 

They  are,  however,  no  more  necesary  to  thought  than  they 
are  to  presentation  and  representation.  We  imply  and  suppose 
them  as  truly,  thouj^h  not  as  conspicuously,  in  perception  and 
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a  memory  and  imaginatioD,  as  we  do  in  classifica- 
tion and  reasoning. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  thouglit  tliat  we  discern  and  define 
iliese  categoriea.  It  is  only  as  we  use  thought-processes  critically 
— i.  e.,  as  we  generalize  and  analyze  our  own  mental  processes — 
that  we  discover  these  relations  as  everywhere  and  necessarily 
present.  Though  they  are  actually  present  as  the  conditions 
and  elements  of  all  our  knowing,  it  is  only  by  thought  tliat  we 
discover  and  demonstrate  their  presence  and  their  application,  as 
the  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  two  methods  in  which  the  thought 
power  is  employed,  the  power  itself  has  been  sub-  ibr^s  w'alougM' 
divided  by  many  writers  into  two :  the  ehbora- 
Uve  Jaeidty,  as  performing  the  processes,  and  the  regulative,  as 
furnishing  the  rules — or  more  properly  as  prescribing  the  sphere 
and  possibility — of  thoughts  These  are  named  also  the  dianoetic 
and  the  noetic  fiicuity.  By  some  writers  they  are  distinguished 
as  the  uudergtanding  and  reason,  in  a  usage  suggested  by  Kant, 
but  deviating  materially  from  his  own,  Milton  and  otiiei-s  call 
them  tie  di^mrdve  and  intuitive  reason. 

We  prefer  to  say  that  the  analysis  of  the  thinking  power 
involves  two  heads  of  inquiry : 

(1.)  What  are  the  several  processes  of  thought  of  which  the 
intellect  is  capable  in  the  order  of  their  development,  the  man- 
ner of  tbeir  action,  their  conditions,  and  their  producfa?  So  fer 
as  psychology  prosecute  these  inquiries,  it  considers  them  sub- 
jectively as  processes  of  the  soul.  When  we  go  further,  and 
pixieeed  to  define  their  products  as  expressed  in  language,  to 
derive  rules  to  direct  the  knowing  processes  or  to  teat  what  is 
known,  psychology  passes  over  into  the  service  of  logic. 

(2.)  What  are  the  ultimate  relations  or  categories  which 
thought  brings  to  light,  and,  which,  all  knowledge  presupposes? 
What  is  their  authority  and  trustworthiness  ?  What  is  their  re- 
lation to  special  acts  of  knowledge?  What  application  can  be 
made  of  them  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  tlie  detection 
of  error?  Last  of  all,  how  can  they  be  applied  to  vindicate 
man's  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge,  and  in  his  very  power 
to  know  ? 

All  these  questions  when  prosecuted  with  reference  to  the  sul;- 
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jective  power  of  tlie  soul  to  evolve  and  apply  these  intuitions, 
belong  legitimately  and  necessarily  to  psychology. 

So  far  as  the  intuitions  tliemselvcs,  objectively  considered,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  analysis  and  discussion ;  so  far  as  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  the  structure  of  human  knowledge, 
are  examined :  so  far,  in  short,  as  they  are  made  the  subject 
of  critical  or  speculative  discussion,  they  lead  us  within  the  field 
of  metaphysi£s,  ontology,  or  speculative  philosophy,  for  which,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  psychology  is  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary preparation. 

"We  divide  therefore,  our  treatise  into  Four  parts,  with  the 
following  titles :  I.  Presentation  ;  II.  Representation  ;  III. 
Thought;  IV.  Intuition;  the  last  two  being  devoted  to 
Thought  proper  and  Thought  (yntically  applied  to  tlie  analyst 
of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  the  categories  or  ultimate  rela- 
tions which  are  the  conditions  of  its  processes  and  products, 
For  the  explanation  and  justification  of  this  division  we  must 
refer  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  the  topics  themselves. 
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PART  FIRST. 

PRESENTATION     AND      PEESENTATIVE      KNOVrLEDGE, 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONSCIOUSNESS — NATURAL   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  54,  We  begin  with  presentative  knowledge.  co„j|.|o,^g 
Of  objects  presented  to  the  mind  there  are  two  classes ;  l^'^-  7'!'" 
objects  of  matter,  and  objects  of  spirit.  Corresponding 
to  these  two  classes  of  objects,  two  powers  or  faculties  are  distin- 
guished, viz.,  coMBCiousNESB  and  sense-peeceptioh.  We  shall 
first  treat  of  cmsdomnesg.  It  is  briefly  defined  as  t!ie  power  hy 
which  the  soul  knows  Us  ovm  ads  and  states.  The  soul  is  aware 
of  the  fleeting  and  transitory  acts  wliich  it  performs ;  as  when  it 
perceives,  remembers,  feels,  and  decides.  It  also  knoivs  its  owp. 
states  ;  as  when  it  ia  conscious  of  a  continued  condition  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  a  gay  or  melancholy  mood  of  feeling,  or  a  fixed  and 
enduring  preference.  Whether  the  state  is  in  such  eases  in  fact 
prolonged,  or  only  repeated  by  successive  renewals,  we  need  not 
here  inquire ;  it  is  suScient  that  states  of  the  soul  are  distui- 
guished  from  acts  by  their  seeming  continuance. 

Again,  tlie  terms  conscious  and  consciousness  are  often  applied 
to  any  act  whatever  of  direct  cognition,  whether  its  object  be  in- 
ternal or  external.  In  other  words,  they  are  used  as  equivalent 
to  knowing,  perceiving,  etc.,  or  to  knowledge  in  any  form. 
Thus  we  say, '  I  was  not  conscious  that  you  were  in  the  room ;' 
or,  '  I  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  speaking ;'  as  well  as,  '  I  was 
not  conscious  of  being  angry.'  In  cases  like  these  the  terms 
designate  an  act  of  simple  perception  and  knowledge.     The  rea- 
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aon  why  they  come  to  do  so  ia,  that  every  act  of  knowledge,  what- 
ever be  its  nature  or  object,  is  attended  by  cousciousness.  The 
phrase,  'I  was  not  cousciouB  that  you  were  in  the  room,'  is  ex" 
plained  aa  meaning,  '  I  was  not  conscious  of  seeing  you  in  tlie 


ilso  employed  as  a  colledive  term  for  all  tlie 
psyckieal  states.  In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  it  is  a 
comprehensivo  term  for  the  eompkmtnt  of  our  cognitive  eocr- 
giea."  Every  such  state  or  energy  is  ittended  by  consciousness  ; 
it  is  an  act  or  state  of  which  we  are  (.onscious,  or,  as  we  some- 
times say,  it  is  a  conscious  act  or  sttte  The  sum-total  of  all 
such  acts  is  therefore  expressively  described  as  the  consciousness 
of  an  individual.  It  ia  equally  tiue  that  we  iie  conscious  of  our 
states  of  feelinff,  and  these  may  aKo  be  designated  by  the  same 
general  and  comprehensive  term,  though  with  somewhat  less  pro- 
priety. 

Consciousness  is  often  figuratively  desenbed  as  the  '  wUness '  of 
the  states  of  the  soul,  as  though  it  were  in  observer  separate  from 
the  soul  itself,  inspecting  and  beholdmg  its  processes.  It  is  called 
the  'inner  light,'  'an  inner  illumination,'  as  though  a  sudden  flash 
or  steady  radiance  could  be  thrown  within  the  spirit,  revealing 
objects  that  would  otherwise  he  indistinct,  or  causing  those  to 
appear  which  would  otherwise  not  be  seen  at  all.  Appellations 
like  these  are  so  obviously  figui-ative,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
any  philosopher  should  use  them  for  scientific  purposes,  or  should 
reason  upon,  or  apply  them  \vith  scientific  rigor. 

The  terms  conscious  and  conscioiisness  explain  their  own 
meaning,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  assumption  and  belief 
that  the  feet  is  true  which  this  language  implies.  They  de- 
scribe a  knovdng  with,  or  within  the  knowing  agent,  and  they 
imply  that  the  statea  of  the  human  soul  may  he  known  by  the 
soul  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  power  of  the  soul  thus  to  know  itself  ia  often  called  the 
internal,  or  the  inner  ssJise.  This  term  is  suggested  by  analogy. 
As  the  soul,  by  the  external  sense  or  senses,  apprehends  the  pro- 
perties and  qualities  of  matter,  so  it  is  said  to  know  its  own 
states  and  powers  by  another,  i.  e.,  an  inner  sense. 

Coiiscioasness  has  also,  for  tho  same  reason,  been  called  by 
many  philosophers,  as  I/eibnitz,  ad-  or  ap-perc^tion,  by  whicli 
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term  the  same  fact  ia  recognized  that  the  word  consciousness  im- 
jjliea,  viz.,  a  perception  of   h  in  odditi 

to  the  perception  of  the  obj  h  ti  s. 

The  term  BeioKSjdejn,  and  its  c  gn 

BDi  completed  knowlEilgn  wliioli  t 

attentiva  look.    Henco  it  ia  nith 

which  the  sonl  has  of  its  inner  Etn        ns  to  m 

eam«at  and  attentwe.    The  word        G    m 

to  this  internal  kaonledge,  as  ia  e  ns  E  „  pp 

by  aelf-QCnaoiODsncBs— irsiis(.iew«(«8f^,    Heooe  Bometimaa,  when  wo  ehould  ubb 

iJOnscioHBncsa  only,  the    Gecmaas   would    say  flelf-oonsciousness.     Tliaic  mora 

Bejlection  ia  the  appellation  used  by  Locke  for  this  power ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  is  under  this  appellation  that  he  discusses  its 
nature  and  authority.  Hence,  among  many  English  writers  re- 
flection is  freely  used  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  consciousness. 
It  is  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  Ijocke  to  have  called  at- 
tention to  thig  as  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  and  to  havo 
claimed  for  the  knowledge  which  it  fiimishes  equal  authority  and 
certainty  with  that  which  is  recdved  through  the  senses.  We 
quote  a  passage  memorable  in  the  bistory  of  psychology. 

niaheth  the  UBderBljmdiDg  with 

wo  minda   within  ns,  as   it   is 

lich  operations,  when  the  soul 

h  the  nnderatandiug  with  another  set 

■ins,  jwHijij/,  nnd  all  the  different 
of  onr  own  minds;  which  we,  being  oonacioos  of,  ani  observing  in  onr- 
'.0  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  idena  as  we  do 
Ilea  ftffeotiag  our  senses,  Thia  sonrco  of  ideaa  overy  man  has  wholly  in 
and  tbongh  it  bo  not  senae,  aa  haring  notking  to  do  with,  external  ob- 
it it  is  very  llko  it,  and  might  properly  enongh  be  oollod  internal  sense. 
:  call  tba  other,  sensation,  so  I  call  thia  refloetion,  the  ideas  it  afforda 
nind  geta   by  reflecting  on   its  own  operations  within 


"  The  other  fooniiiu  t 

■rem  which  esperlenoe 

idoas,  is  the  perception  < 

af  the  operations  of  o: 

employed  about  the  id< 

taa  which  it  has  got ! 

comes  to  reflect  on  and  i 

:onaider,  do  fumiat  th 

of  ideaa,  which  could  no 

.t  be  bad  ftom  thinga  1 

tkinHag,   doubting,  hell 

rvmg,  reatomng,  bnov 

'&  exercised  in  two  forms,  or 
species  of  activity,  viz.,  Sie  natural  or  epontaneons  ,^^™"^"^ 
and  the  artifieiid  or  refleistive.     They  are  also  called 
by  some  writers  the  primary  and  (Ae  secondary  eonseioumess.     The 
one  form  is  employed  by  all  men ;  the  other  i 
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The  first  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  the  product  of  spontaneous 
growth ;  the  second  is  an  accomplishment  of  art  and  the  reward  of 
special  disciplina  The  natural  precedes  the  i-eflective  Iq  the  order 
of  time  and  of  actual  development.  But  it  does  not  differ  from 
it  tu  kind,  only  in  an  accidental  element,  which  brings  its  results 
within  our  rea«li  and  retains  them  for  our  service.  This  is  the 
general  conception  wMch  we  form  of  both,  as  preiiminaiy  to  the 
special  consideration  of  each. 

The  capacity  to  attend  to  the  psychical  states  in  the  lowest 
appreciable  degree — i.  e.,  with  that  energy  which  leaves  any  per- 
manent product  or  result  for  the  memory  or  imagination — is 
matured  by  the  slow  education  of  infancy  and  childhood  (§  64)_ 
During  this  period,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  growth  and  development  of  consciousness  is  steady,  but  slow. 

Where  consciousness  ia  energized  by  attention,  and  applied  to 
psychical  phenomena  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  interest  of 
psychological  science,  it  is  called  the  secondary,  the  artificial, 
the  philosophical  or  reflective  conscioiKneas,  or  simply,  reflection. 
As  such,  it  is  distinguished  from  and  contrasted  with  the  primary 
the  natural,  the  common,  the  unreflecting  consciousness,  or 
simply,  consciousness.  The  division  indicated  by  these  coa- 
trasted  terms  is  convenient  and  important  It  should  always  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  two  so-called  species  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  difiisr  from  one  another  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and 
that  there  ia  no  well-defined  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  that 
divides  oS"  the  one  from  the  other, 

§  56,  We  notice  first  the  natural,  or  primary  aorir 
Natural  consciousness  is  the  power  which 
laturally  and  necessarily  po^esses  of  know- 
ing its  o^vn  acta  and  states.  It  may  be  further  described  by 
considering  it  in  its  operation  and  its  objects,  or  as  consciousness 
the  act,  and  consciousness  the  object. 

We  begin  with  consciousness  tJie  act.  As  an  act,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  constituent  of  many  aetive  conditions  of  the 
soul.  The  soul  cannot  know,  without  knowing  that  it  knows. 
It  cannot  feel,  witliout  knowing  that  it  feels;  nor  can  it  desire, 
will,  and  act,  without  knowing  that  it  desires,  wills,  and  acts. 

Consciousness  is  an  act  of  hvjwledge,  and  is  therefore  an  act 
purely  and  simply  intellectual.     The  states  observed   may  be 
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paycliical,  in  smy  form,  i.  e.,  states  of  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will 
— but  the  act  by  which  they  aro  known  ia  intellectual  only.  It 
is  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge.  To  attain  it,  neither 
memory  nor  reasoning  are  required,  nor  any  indirect  process  or 
succession  of  acta,  but  the  soul  immediately  knows  its  present 
condition  or  act.  It  confronts  it  face  to  fe«e.  It  knows  it  as 
now  existing.     It  is  eminently  presentative  knowledge. 

Consciousness,  as  an  act  of  knowledge,  is  matured  into,  or 
results  iu  a  peculiar  product.  When  it  is  complete,  it  furnishes 
for  the  mind's  recall  an  idea  of  the  object  known.  This  is  a 
purely  intellectual  result.  What  the  mind  is  conscious  of  may 
be  a  state  of  knowledge,  feeling,  or  choice,  but  the  feeling  and 
choice  which  we  reproduce  in  memory  is  not  a  feeling  or  choice, 
but  our  idea  or  image  of  a  feeling  or  choice,  and  this  is  purely 
intellectual.  As  an  act  of  knowledge,  it  involves  the  discern- 
ment of  relations  (§  45).  We  know  the  state  to  be  our  own; 
i.  e.,  we  discern  its  relation  to  the  ego.  We  know  that  the 
present  is  not  the  past  state  of  the  soul ;  *,  e.,  we  know  the  two 
under  the  relations  of  contrast  and  of  time.  Again,  the  know- 
ing agent  distinguishes  itself  as  the  conscious  observer  from  itself 
and  its  own  states  as  the  object  observed.  Like  every  act  of 
knowledge  it  ia  at  once  an  act  of  analytic  separation  and  synthe- 
tic union. 

The  act  of  consciousness  is  apeeuliar  intellectual  act — an  act 
that  is  preeminently  sui  generis.  Especially  is  it  peculiar  in  the 
conditions  of  its  exercise.  To  most  of  the  other  acts  of  know- 
ledge it  is  required  that  their  objects  should  exist  before  they  are 
known,  But  in  this  peculiar  process  the  object  and  act  are 
blended  in  one.  Thus,  the  landscape  on  which  I  gaze  is  a  per- 
manent object,  to  which  I  can  bring  and  from  which  I  can  with- 
di-aw  my  mind.  The  thought  or  feeling  which  I  remember  must 
have  been  experienced  iu  order  that  it  may  be  known  a  second 
time.  It  is  rashly  concluded  by  many  that  this  is  a  necessary 
and  universal  condition  of  all  knowledge.  What  is  as- 
serted of  consciousness  violates,  as  is  objected,  the  first  and 
essential  requirement,  that  something  should  have  existed,  in 
order  to  be  known.  '  How  can  I  know  that  I  know,'  it  is  urged, 
'  unless  I  have  first  known,  in  order  to  furnish  an  object  for  me 
to  know?'  Or  it  is  concluded  that  consciousness  is,  at  best,  but  a 
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kiud  of  memoiy,  aa  act  that  immediately  follows  the  act  or  state 
of  which  we  are  said  to  be  eonaeious.  "  No  one,"  says  Herbert 
SpeEcer,  "is  conscious  of  what  he  is,  but  of  what  he  was  a 
moment  before.  That  which  tliinks,  can  never  he  the  object  of 
direct  contemplation ;  seeing  that,  to  be  this,  it  must  become  that 
which  ia  thought  of,  not  that  which  thinks.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  at  the  same  time  that  which  regards  and  that  which  is  re- 
garded." (JPrinciples  of  Psyi^ology,  Part  i.  ehap.  i.)  The 
force  of  this  objection  lies  ia  the  assumption,  that  every  thing 
which  is  known  must  have  already  existed.  But  this  assumption 
is  unauthorised.  It  is  founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  between 
this  and  other  acta  of  knowledge.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
because  the  landscape  must  have  esisted  before  we  see  it,  or  the 
mental  state  must  have  occurred  before  we  remember  it,  that  a 
perception  or  feeling  muBt  bo  past  before  we  can  be  conscious  of 
it.  Besides,  how  can  one  remember  that  which  he  did  not  know 
at  the  tjme  when  it  occurred?  How  can  one  recall  the  state  in 
which  he  was  a  moment  before,  and  know  that  he  had  been  in 
that  state,  if  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  precise  instant  in 
which  it  occurred  ?  Those  that  resolve  acts  of  consciousness  into 
acta  of  memory,  make  an  act  of  memory  itself  impossible. 
The  remembering  act  necessarily  follows  the  act  which  is  re- 
membered however  closely.  We  cannot  recall  the  act  itself,  nor 
that  it  was  our  own  act,  unless  we  knew  both,  when  the  act 
occurred. 

§  57.  From  the  consideration  of  consciousness  the 
UietS™'*'  ^*^'  ^^®  P^^  *°  eomdoumeae  the  object.  The  object 
of  consciousness  has  already  been  deiined  to  be  an 
act  or  stat-e  of  the  soul ;  more  exactly,  the  soul  acting  and  suf- 
fering in  an  individual  state.  That  such  an  object  should  bo 
peculiar  and  unlike  any  other,  we  are  prepared  to  believe,  by 
what  we  have  already  noticed  under  consciousness  as  an  act. 
Other  peculiarities  will  reveal  themselves  to  a  closer  inspection. 
We  observe,  in  general,  that  objects  of  consciousness  are 
unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  this,  that  they  are  given  to 
observation  as  essentially  complex  even  in  their  greatest  simplicity. 
Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spirit  in  actual  experience  and  as 
known  by  the  soul,  is  complex,  even  in  its  extremest  simplicity. 
The  object  is  threefold  in  its  elements,  every  one  of  which  must 
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by  tlie  conscious  spiiit.  The  elements  are,  the 
identical  ego,  either  agent  or  patient  according  as  the  case  may 
be ;  the  object  with  respect  to  which  it  acts  or  suffers ;  and  the  pre- 
sent sMe  or  action  in  which  it  exists  or  acts.  Every  psychical  state 
of  which  wo  are  conscious  implies  an  acting  or  existing  ego,  to 
which  the  state  pertains.  A  condition  of  the  soul  without  an  in- 
dividual person  acting  or  feeling,  is  impossible  as  a  conception, 
and  is  never  experienced  as  a  fact.  Again,  this  ego  is  known  to 
bo  in  a  definite  form  or  condition  of  action  or  suffering.  The 
states  are  transient,  the  agent  remains.  The  states  are  as  fleeting 
and  as  transitory  as  the  flying  moments ;  indeed,  they  come  and 
go  more  swiftly  than  any  instants  which  we  can  count;  tlie  indi. 
vidual  self  remains  unchanged,  referring  all  these  changes  to 
itself.  Again,  the  ego,  in  its  acting  and  suffering,  is  concerned 
with  some  object.  It  must  have  some  object  to  be  employed 
upon,  either  material  or  mental.  One  state  is  as  often  distin- 
guished from  another  by  its  object,  as  by  any  thing  besides. 
These  are  the  elements  which  make  up  that  complex  whole  which 
we  call  the  object  of  consciousness. 

§  58,  It  is  a  natural  question,  What  is  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  each  of  these  essential  constituents,  ^i,nBc'^„™5,°[ 
either  as  combined  together  in  a  general  view,  or  as  each  ji^^nts'^  a 
calls  forth  special  and  separate  attention?     To  this  J'^i^''''^ 
question  we  give  this  general  preliminary  answer: 
The  soul,  in  consciousness,  is  directly  cognizant  of  al!  these  ele- 
ments, as  entering  into  every  one  of  its  states.    It  knows  tliem  as 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  and  yet  as,  in  their  union,  con- 
stituting a  single  whole. 

Here  we  observe  that,  in  an  act  of  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge 
like  consciousness,  it  is  as  essential  that  the  connecting  relations 
should  be  apprehended,  as  the  parts  which  they  bind  or  connect. 
In  logical  analysis,  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  to 
each  we  assign  a  separate  word  or  phrase ;  but  in  the  synthesis  of 
real  knowledge  the  parts  are  viewed  together.  The  verbal  ex- 
pression of  a  mental  state  is  not  a  single  word,  as  I,percdv6  [or] 
love,  this  apple,  each  apprehended  apart,  and  then  somehow  aggre- 
gated into  a  phi'ase  or  proposition ;  but  it  is  a  iinished  proposi- 
tion, in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  as,  I  perceive  [or  love] 
this  apple.    In  other  words,  we  can  analyze  or  separate  only 
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what  is  given  as  united  in  the  concrete  or  real.  If  the  parts  and 
connecting  relations  are  not  discerned  together  by  an  intuitive 
act,  tliey  can  neither  be  separated  nor  unit«d  by  any  other  act  or 
process.  The  objects  known  by  consciousness  are  intuitively 
known.  All  the  matei-iaJs  which  mediate  or  abstract  knowledge 
evolves  from  these  objects,  the  objects  must  be  knoivn  already  to 
involve. 

But  though  these  elements  are  always  recognized  in  every 
object  of  which  we  are  conscious — i.  e.,  in  every  conscious  mental 
state — ^they  are  not  regarded  with  equal  attention,  Accoi'ding  as 
one  or  other  of  these  elements  receives  the  chief  attention  and  is 
most  al«orbing,  so  is  each  state  of  consciousness  definitely  and 
peculiarly  marked.  We  will  consider  the  predominance  of  each 
of  these  elements  singly  and  apart. 

§  59,  First  let  the  aoufa  <mn  aGtimiy  be  the  special 
may  He  ciiLeflj  object  of  its  own  conscious  observation. 

The  states  come  and  go,  they  lise  and  fall,  they  are 
varying  and  restless  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  pushing 
forward  the  one  that  went  before.  Moreover,  these  states  are 
the  products  of  the  soul's  own  energy,  or  the  sufierings  or  joyful 
experiences  of  its  own  sensibility.  What  can  it  be  conscious  of, 
if  it  knows  not  these  ?  For  these  reasons  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
that  the  operation  or  state  of  the  soul  is  the  appropriate  object 
of  consciousness — is  the  central  element,  the  element  par  eminence, 
if  the  object  is  believed  to  be  complex ;  tlie  sole  object,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  conceded  to  be  simple. 

§  60.  Second.  Of  the  eifo  itself  we  are  also  di- 
ot'^i^^'o'™™  recUy  conscious.  Not  only  are  we  conscious  of  the 
varying  states  and  conditions,  but  we  know  them  to 
be  our  mim  states ;  i.  e.,  each  individual  observer  knows  his 
changing  individual  states  to  belong  to  his  individual  self,  or  to 
himself,  the  individual.  The  states  we  know  as  varying  and 
trajisitory.    The  self  we  know  as  unchanged  and  permanent. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  a  psychical  state  to  be 
the  act  or  experience  of  an.  individual  ego.  We  are  not  first  con- 
scious of  the  state  or  operation,  and  then  forced  to  look  around 
for  a  something  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  or  to  which  it  may 
belong.  A  mental  state  which  is  not  produced  or  felt  by  an  indi- 
yidual  self,  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  triangle  without  three  angles, 
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or  a  square  without  four  sides.     This  relation  of  the  act  to  the 
self  is  not  inferred,  but  is  directly  kuown. 

The  feet  of  memory  proves  this  beyond  dispute.  lu  every  act 
of  memory  we  know  or  believe  that  the  object  now  recalled  was 
formerly  before  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  I,  the  person  remember- 
ing, did  previously  know  or  experience  that  which  I  now  recall. 
But  how  could  this  be  possible,  if  the  first  act  or  state  was  not 
known,  when  it  occurred,  to  belong  to  the  same  ego  wiiich  now 
recalls  it?  This  truth  has  been  extensively  overlooked  or  denied. 
ThiK  Hume  says :  "  For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most  intimately 
into  what  I  call  inyselj  I  alwa^  stumble  on  some  particular  per- 
ception or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
pain  or  pleasure,  I  can  never  catch  myself  at  any  time  without 
a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  but  the  percep- 
tion." "If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reilectiou, 
thinks  he  lias  a  different  notion  of  himself,  I  must  confess  I  can 
no  longer  reason  with  him.  .  .  .  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive  some- 
thing simple  and  coutinued,  which  he  calls  himself,  though  I  am 
certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me." — Human  Nature, 
Part  iv.  sec.  2.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  says :  "  I  am  conscious  of 
perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive;  I  am  conscious  of 
memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."  But  he  guards 
himself  against  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Hume  from  their 
common  a^umption,  by  insisting  that,  though  consciousness  does 
not  give  us  the  intuition  of  self,  yet  we  have  a  firm  belief  of  the 
reality  of  the  self,  through  a  native  and  necessary  suggestion, 
for  "our  sensations  and  thoughts  do  also  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
mind,  and  the  belief  of  its  existence. and  of  its  relation  to  our 
thoughts." — Inquiry,  chap,  ii,  §  7.  Dugald  Stewart  says :  "  AVe 
are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition,  but  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself.  This  is  made 
known  to  us  by  a  suggestion  of  the  understanding  consequent  on 
the  sensation,  but  so  intimately  connected  with  it  that  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred  to 
the  same  origin." — Phil.  Esgays,  p.  i,  c.  i.  Br.  Thomas  Brown 
says  of  a  special  sensation,  as  of  fragrance :  "  There  will  be,  in  the 
first  momentary  state,  no  separation  of  self  a,nd  tho  sensation, 
no  little  proposition  formed  in  the  mind — I  feel,  or  I  am  con- 
scious of  a  feeling,  but  the  feeling  and  the  sentient  I,  will  for  the 
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moment  be  the  same.  If  the  remembrance  of  the  former  feoling 
arise,  and  the  two  different  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at 
once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  law  of  our  nature  which 
impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two 
sensations  which  it  recognizes  as  different  in  themselves,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  human  being — that  being  to  which,  when 
it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  tlie  name  of  self,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  it  speaks  as  often  as  it  uses  the  pronoun  I."— 
Lecture  xi.  Hamilton  says :  "On  the  other  hand,  as  tliere  exists 
no  intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  the  absolute 
subject  of  thought,  feeling  and  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  only  possible  a  deduced,  relative  and  secondary  knowledge 
of  self  as  the  permanent  basis  of  these  transient  modifications 
of  which  wo  are  directly  conscious,  it  folloivs,"  etc. — Notes  on 
Eeid,  (fJ.,)  p.  29,  b.—  Cf.  Met.  Lee.  19,  on  Menial  Untin. 
Mansel  dissents  fi'om  Hamilton  on  this  point.  (_Prolegom.  Log., 
c.  v.)  "  I  am  immediately  conscious  of  myself,  seeing  and  hearing, 
wUling  and  thinking."  James  MLU  agrees  with  Brown,  etc.: 
"  To  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling,  is  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conscious 
is  to  have  a  feeling.  To  be  conscious  of  the  ptick  of  a  pin,  is 
merely  to  have  the  sensation." — {Analysis  of  tlie  Human  Mind, 
Cho/p.  V.)  But  he  corrects  himself  in  another  passage,  as  follows : 
"  The  consciousness  of  the  present  moment  is  not  absolutely  simple, 
for  whether  I  have  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call 
myself  is  always  inseparably  combined  with  it.  The  conscious- 
ness, then,  of  the  second  of  the  two  moments  in  the  case  supposed, 
[the  case  of  remembering  a  preceding  state,]  is  the  sensation 
combined  with  the  idea  of  myself,  which  compound  I  call  '  myself 
sentient,' "  etc. — {Id.  Chap,  x-)  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  in  the 
same  strain :  "  My  mind  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,"  and  defines  it 
as,  "a  thread  of  consciousness,"  "a  series  of  feelings  with  a  back- 
ground of  possibilities  of  feeling." — {Exam,  of  the  PMl.  oJHamUtmi, 
c.  12;  ef.  MoCoah,  Fundamental  J^-idh,  etc.,  c.  5.) 

It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  all  those  writers  who  deny  or 
doubt  this,  do  yet  incidentaJly  beti-ay  their  feith  in  the  reality 
which  they  by  words  or  reasonings  oppose.  Dr.  Brown,  who  is 
so  earnest  in  opposing  it,  cannot  thread  together  the  several  ex- 
periences of  the  soul's  life,  without  resorting  to  "the  irresistible 
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law  of  our  nature  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our 
identity,"  and  James  Mill  himself  is  forced  in  one  sentence  to 
confess  what  he  stoutly  denies  in  another,  "  for  whether  I  have 
a  sensation  or  an  idea,  the  idea  of  what  I  call  myself,  is  always 
inseparably  combined  with  it."  These  are  more  or  less  distinct 
acknowledgments  of  that  direct  knowledge  of  the  ego  which  enters 
as  an  essential  constituent  into  every  conscious  state  of  the  soul. 
S  61.  Third,  we  inquii-e  still  further.   What  are 

'  t  ,  ,  .     ,        n     .        '^^  relation  of 

the  relations  of  consciousness  to  the  objects  oi  the  coaseioosaeas 
psychical  acts  and  states?  Is  the  soul  conscious  ofpsjolncai 
of  the  objects  as  truly  as  it  is  of  the  states  them- 
selves? "When  I  gaze  upon  a  landscape,  and  am  delighted,  am 
I  conscious  of  the  landscape  which  I  see,  as  truly  as  I  am  con- 
sdoua  of  the  act  of  seeing  and  of  the  delight  which  it  gives  ? 
It  is  maintained  that  it  is  a  gross  impropriety  to  say  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  landscape,  except  in  the  general  sense  in  which 
we  use  conacioua  as  the  equivalent  of  knowing.  Thus  Eeid  «ays  in 
the  woi-ds  already  cited :  "  I  am  conscious  of  perception  but  not 
of  the  object  I  perceive,  I  am  conscious  of  memoiy,  but  not  of 
the  object  I  remember." 

The  truth  is,  that  we  arc  conscioiK  of  the  object  somewhat  as 
we  are  conscious  of  the  ego.  The  state  or  opei-itioU  is  the 
central  object  of  apprehension ;  but  as  the  state  can  neither  occur 
nor  be  known  except  as  having  a  relation  to  the  unchanging  ego, 
eo  each  separate  state  is  distinguished  in  part  by  its  object.  This 
is  especially  true  if  it  is  preeminently  a  state  of  knowledge.  We 
distinguish  one  such  state  from  another  by  what  we  know;  e.  g., 
in  one  momeat  I  perceive  a  tree,  in  another  a  house,  etc.,  i.  e.,  I  can- 
not be  conscious  that  I  perceive  a  house  or  a  tree,  unless  I  notice 
the  relation  of  the- act  iteelf  to  the  house  or  tree. 

We  do  not  say  that  two  states  of  knowledge  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished subjectively  as  well  as  by  their  objects.  We  know 
that  an  act  of  knowledge  never  can  occur  by  itself  without  some 
feeling,  desire  and  will.  So  far  as  it  is  a  state  of  feeling  and 
will  it  is  purely  subjective.  These  subjective  elements  attract 
the  notice  of  consciousness  preSminently,  and  these  mark  and 
individualize  the  stat«  to  the  soul's  memory.  But  when  such 
states  are  described  in  language  or  recalled  to  tJie  thoughts  by  an 
explicit  statement,  they  are  desciibed  by  their  objects.  Even  a  state 
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of  the  most  absorbed  feeling  is  indicated  by  the  object  or  event 
which  excited  the  emotion.  We  cannot  conceive  it  po^ible  tliat 
we  should  know  that  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose,  without  knowing 
what  we  know,  enjoy  or  choose.  In  other  words,  in  being  con- 
scious of  an  act  or  state,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  state  or  act 
in  relation  to,  and  as  therefore  including  the  object. 

"We  recapitulate  thus ;  The  object  of  consciousness  is  a  state 
or  act  of  the  soul ;  this  state  or  act  must  occur  or  exist  iu  order 
that  it  may  be  known  ;  but  it  does  not  exist  before  it  is  known  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  only  in  the  order  of  dependence,  or  of 
logical  necessity.  So  &,r  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned,  it 
exists  while  it  is  known.  What  is  known  of  this  object  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  known,  and  also  on 
the  reach  or  capacity  of  consciousuers  to  observe  it. 

A  psychical  act  or  state,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  its  nature 
complex,  consisting  of  three  elements  in  intimate  relation  to 
each  other ;  the  ego ;  the  object ;  the  actmg  or  sufiFering  of  the 
passing  moment.  But  the  act  or  sufferiag  is  inconceivable, 
except  as  belonging  to  the  ego  and  defined  by  the  object.  Of 
this  double  relation  consciousness  must  take  notice.  It  must, 
therefore,  also  take  notice  of  the  terms  or  elements  which  are 


The  "loect  of      I  62.  We  observe  stUl  further,  that  ( 
i^n'^toS'Sf^    the  object,  as  contradistinguished  from  consciousue^ 
being.  j.jjg  ^|,[^  ^  ^  g^).g  Qj.  condition  of  hfing,  as  contrasted 

with  an  act  of  knowledge.  ICnowledge  of  every  kind  as  has 
been  shown,  supposes  and  requires  being  as  its  objective  correlate. 
The  being,  known  by  consciousness,  is  a  spiritual  behig,  a  perma- 
nent identical  i^ent  or  producer  of  the  states  and  acts  which  are 
known ;  i.  e.,  a  being  in  the  eminent  and  higher  sense,  substan- 
tial or  real  being.  This  the  mind  knows  to  be,  or  to  exist,  by  a 
direct  or  immediate  act  of  its  own.  In  every  act  of  conseious- 
n^s,  knowledge  is  directly  confronted  with  actual  being,  and 
tke  being  which  is  known  is  affirmed  to  he  identical  with  the 
being  which  knows. 

The  saying   of  Descarta*,    Oogito,  ergo  sum,    has 

of  ivsito,  "i;"  preeminent  propriety  and  obvious  truth  when  applied 

to  the  act  of  consciousness.     It  means  more  than,  I 

find  myself  a  thinking  being,  and  therefore  I,  the  thinking  being. 
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exist ;  but  it  means  conaeiua  sum,  that  is,  I  know  directly  and. 
positively  myself  as  a  being.  It  has  been  said  with  eminent 
truth  ihat  absolute  skepticism  is  ineompalible  with  the  ad  of  con- 
aciouaneas;  because,  if  I  doubt  or  question  any  reality,  or  what- 
ever reality  I  doubt  or  question,  I  cannot  doubt  or  question  that 
I  myself  doubt  or  question.  The  aame  truth  ia  confirmed  by 
the  view  already  taken,  that  to  couscioueneaa  as  the  act,  an  object 
must  be  present  and  known;  and  this  object  is  an  existing  being, 
which  is  known  or  affirmed  by  the  very  act  of  consciousness  to 

,  §  63.  Not  only  is  the  reality  and  validity  of  beini; 

relations  ia  also  thuB  established,  because  involved  in  the  act  and 
object  of  consciousness,  but  the  relations  of  being 
are  as  necessarily  affirmed.  The  several  states  of  the  soul  ace 
not  only  discriminated  aa  diverse  from  one  another,  but  they  are 
known  to  be  like  and  unlike.  They  are  also  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  soul  which  is  conscious  that  they  exist ;  that  is, 
they  are  known  under  the  relation  of  causation. 

In  view  of  these  fecfs,  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  the 
ancient  philosophers  counted  the  human  soul,  thus  known  by 
and  to  itself,  to  be  a  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  great  universe. 
In  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  and  the 
most  essential  of  its  powers,  thought  and  being  are  both  con- 
joined ;  the  one  is  confronted  with  the  other,  the  one  is  essential 
to  the  other.  Thought  is  perpetually  springing  out  of  being,  and 
apprehending  being  to  exist — not  only  simple  being,  but  being 
in  all  its  forms  of  activity  and  the  relations  which  they  involve. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  aU  the  conceptions 
which  are  necessary  to  scientific  knowledge — those  categories 
which  cannot  be  proved,  but  which  must  be  assumed— those 
prime  relations  and  first  truths  on  which  ail  our  higher  in- 
telligence of  matter  or  spirit  depends,  are  affirmed  of  spiritual 
being  in  the  act  of  consciousness  itself.  It  is  natural  to  man  to 
make  himself  the  measure  of  the  universe — *'.  e.,  to  take  the 
little  universe  of  being  which  he  knows  so  directly  and  so  well, 
with  the  relations  involved,  to  be  the  analogon  of  the  greater 
universe  which  lies  beyond,  and  which  is  more  indirectly  'known. 
This  is  the  process  hy  which  many  explain  our  belief  in  the 
authority  and  universality  of  the  categories  or  first  truths. 
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§  64.  It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  conscious- 
mm'ttpd*'"'^  ness,  though  natui-al  and  necessary  to  every  human 
IdQuanral"'"''  soul  whose  powers  are  normally  developed,  is  not  ex- 
ercised at  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  bnt  only 
after  certain  conditions  and  stages  of  growth  have  been  attained, 
and  the  power  to  apply  them  has  been  matured.  The  order  of 
this  development  and  maturity  may  be  sketched  as  follows : 

The  flrat  MtLvities  are  those  of  simple  life.  These,  whether  thoy  pertaia  to 
the  body  or  the  aonl,  njo  uncoaeoions.  All  forms  of  reQes  DerTe-aolion,  aU  tho 
pnroly  instinctive  movemantB  of  either  bofly  or  soul,  or  of  both  eombined,  are 
known  to  bo  nnaltended  by  conscious  apprehension.  Bat  all  theaa  aotiyitiee  aro 
Bserciaedin  great  number  and  for  along  time  before  theasperianoeof  sensationa. 

As  soon  as  a  sensation  ooaiirs,  whether  painful  or  ploaaaat,  it  must  be  felt.  It 
ia  eaaential  to  its  very  nature  to  bo  eiperienoed  by  a  sentient  being,  and  to  be 
fott  as  painful  or  pleaaanL  Thia  experienee,  whether  in  man  or  animal,  iuTolvea 
aome  sort  of  poaaiblo  approhenaion  of  self  as  tho  subject  oE  its  paiu  or  pleasure. 
Thia  is  not  conscioasnesa,  as  ne  osfl  the  term,  but  only  coneciousness  in  ite 
iowcBt  and  moat  radimentary  form.  By  some  it  ia  called  the  feding  as  disfin- 
guiahed  from  the  Jnoicierfj/e  of  self,  or  telf-feding.  As  long  as  the  aensationa  ore 
oonfuaed  together  and  are  not  disoriminatfld,  whether  they  are  weak  or  Strong 
the  EOiil  remains  in  this  elementary  condition  ot  omporat  e  uuooasoionssess. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  infant.  IC  is  also  th  ad  tl  n  nt  which  the  de- 
veloped man  relapaea  in  swooning,  distract  n  mt  i  n  r  appi-oaebing 
sleep.  In  the  infant  such  a  eonditioa  cannot  b  m  mb  d  f  reasons  which 
we  will  give  in  their  place.  The  man  can  re  11  t  b  t  d  mly  and  only  as  ha 
DioaBurea  and  imaginoa  the  slate,  by  contrast  w  th  Ih  f  wh  h  ho  ia  distinctly 
consiiiDns,  and  which  be  can  clearly  recall. 

But  when  the  several  sensations  are  disoriminafed  from  one  another,  tho  soul 
reaohea  a  higher  stage.  But  even  this  does  not  inrolve  conaoiouaneaa,  unless  tho 
Bcnsationa  are  also  disoriminated  from  tlie  self  to  which  they  portain.  Obaersa- 
tioo  attfiata  that  tlie  one  is  poasible  without  the  other.  Bveo  the  external  objects 
that  occasion  tho  sensations,  may  bo  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from 
tho  senaations  which  attend  them,  before  the  soul  d'stinctly  recognizes  these 
sensfttiona  as  its  own.  No  fnot  is  inoro  patent  to  univei'sa!  observation,  than  that, 
ininfanoy  andohtldhood,  man  ia  ooonpied  with  the  objective,  nitb  very  infre- 
qncnt  cognition  of  self  as  contrasted  with  hia  aenaationa  or  their  objects,  or  with 
tho  impulse  that  carries  the  feelings  and  aotions  without. 

As  soon  as  feelings  of  another  charaoter  are  experienced — emotions  proper, 

their  impnlECa — the  opportunity  is  presented  for  the  soul  to  diatinguiah  ita  own 
agency  and  itself  as  an  actor  or  anfferer,  as  ooatrastod  with  itself  as  purely  sen- 
tient i  i".  e.,  as  carried  out  of  itself  by  its  sensationB  and  appetites.  Tho  soul  fur- 
nishes in  itself  the  condition  for  that  reflex  act  which  we  call  the  oonsciouadisci'imi- 
nation  of  ita  atatea  aa  ita  own.  It  can  know  itself  as  an  actor  and  sufferer,  while 
the  aot  of  conacionaness  is  not  e:cplained  by  its  conditions,  and  is  not  developed 
from  nor  produced  by  these  condltiona.    Wo  concede  that  it  doea  not  occur  bo- 
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fore  these  oonditiODS  aro  furDishod,  and  these  oonditioDs  do  not  esist  till  the  sent 
has  reaohed  a  stage  of  development  that  is  somewhat  a,dranoed,  and  ha^  had 
ample  eiperienee  of  the  world  without  as  well  as  the  world  within. 

The  baby,  new  to  eaith  and  sky. 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 

Against  the  circle  of  the  hreastj 
Haa  never  thoaght  that  this  ia  I. 


From  wheaoB  clear  memory  may  bi 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  i 
Hie  Isolation  grows  defined. 

Tennyson.— iii  Memori, 
BaotofoonsoiousnesaiBQo 
self,  as   a  Bubstanoe  o 

others  which  it  does  not  reach.  Eren  the  C0.U8E  or  Bourco  of  maay  whioh  it  does 
disoern  &re  beyond  its  direct  aognition.  In  all  of  these  operations  tbe  seatient 
power  acts  ont  of  sight,  receiving  or  r^ecting  Uiose  objeota  forwhieh  nature  has 
or  has  not  adapted  its  aetion.  Even  after  the  soul  acta  and  appears  as  the  ego, 
and,  as  such  is  the  oonscioua  aubjeet  of  its  higher  acts,  it  also  acts  ea  the  an- 
conaeious  subject  of  many  others.  Aa  the  aubjccC  of  many  similar  act^  and  states 
objcotivelj  known  to  the  oonaciouB  ego,  it  is  oalled  the  self;  as  the  agent  whioh 
is  aetor,  and  also  oonseious  of  individual  acts,  it  is  called  the  ego,  or  I.  Pre- 
eminently it  is  the  ego,  oi  I,  when  it  makes  iiself  manifest  in  an  a*jt  of  will,  as 
the  regulator  or  controller  of  the  blind  impnlaes  and  desires. 

The  oet  of  conaoious  self-approhenston  may  also  be  more  or  less  fi^quently  eZ' 
creiaed  by  different  men,  after  tha  capacity  for  it  isaa  been  reached.  The  oondi- 
tions  maybe  more  or  leas  favorable  for  its  exercise,  after  the  powec  has  been 
matured.  First,  the  objective  oonditions  may  bo  more  ample  and  energetic  in 
one  man  than  in  anotbet.  Tha  corporeal  naturo  of  one  may  so  hold  the  spirit  by 
obtruslvo  and  engrossing  sessations  aa  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  that  dis- 
crimination whioh  is  the  first  condition  of  eonaoious  knowledge.  Thus  the  body 
of  the  idiot  or  the  balf-witlcd  may  so  preoccupy  the  energies  aa  almost  to  do- 
tain  it  in  the  animalized  state.  Moral  oblic[uity,  especially  in  early  life,  may  al. 
most  literally  brutify  or  aenaualise  its  condition.  Various  morbid  condittona  of 
the  body  may  come  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  soul'a  development  to  arrest  its 
natural  progress,  by  filling  up  ita  esperience  with  continued  aensations  of  weak- 
ness and  pain.  Even  a  low  enei^  of  vital  force  may  give  to  conaoionsnoas  only 
feeble  sensational  activity  and  inert  impelling  forces,  whioh  are  loo  nnobtruaive 
to  elicit  diacriminating  cognition.  The  occupations,  cares  and  intoreala  may  be 
30  materia!  and  sordid,  as  to  fill  up  tho  life  with  activities  that  are  solely  objoc- 
tive.  The  ■-aychieal  nature  of  one  peraon  may  also  be  far  richer  and  more  varied 
in  lis  eapacitlea  thui  that  of  another,  famishing  tha  material  for  consoioua  ob- 
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»emtion  that  is  oompaiBtirBly  oopiona  and  inviting.  Second,  tho  Bnbjeotive 
oapaoity  of  eonaoioua  activity  ditfera  in  degrees  in  different  persona.  The  natu- 
ral powers,  the  aoiiuired  faoilitj,  and  tlie  inclination  to  look  inward,  are  stronger 
in  some  than  in  otheraj  and  hence  in  aomo  men  that  is  a  passion  which  in  othera 
is  rarely  and  ineffectually  performed.  Natnra,  habit,  and  art  exhibit  Eurpriaing 
diversities  and  lontrasts  in  this  respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  for  oonsoiousnesa  ia  not  the  product  of  acci- 
dental-condilionS  or  circumatanoes,  nor  is  it  tho  result  of  aay  development  from 
any  lower  eiiatenee,  but  ia  provided  in  the  nature  of  mwi  and  the  designs  of  his 
Oreator.  The  brute  is  not  Betf-conEoioos  under  the  moat  favorable  oironmatancea, 
nor  can  he  become  so  as  the  result  of  OJiy  davelcpment  whatever.  Ha  may  be 
like  roan  in  the  lower  stages  of  facing,  in  tho  experience  of  what  wo  coll  bodily 

another  by  a  Balf-Qonaoioua  act,  simply  because  he  has  not  tho  capacity.  Muoh 
lesa  does  ho  distinguUh  tho  self  from  its  states,  beoftuse  there  is  no  self  and  no  states 
to  be  thus  distingnished.  Hence  he  can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  neither 
remembor,  nor  generalise,  nor  reaaon,  nor  judge,  so  far  as  these  Involve  the  re- 
ference of  acts  or  objects  to  himself  by  appropriate  acta  and  products.  He  can- 
not pnrposo  or  choose,  for  a  similar  reason.  Heither  the  objective  conditions  of 
these  acts  are  furnished  in  his  own  nature,  nor  is  the  sulgeotire  capacity  to  dis- 
cern them. 

§  65.  The  question  has  been  discussed  of  late 
citionBofcon-  among  English  psychologists,  whether  there  can  be 
any  latent  modifications  of  conscvmsnesa.  The  phrase 
ia  infelicitous,  because  apparently  self-contradictory — a  latent 
modification  of  that  which,  in  its  very  essence,  is  an  act  or  an 
object  of  hnowledge,  being  apparently,  both  in  word  and  thought, 
impossible.  The  truth  which  the  phrase  was  designed  to  de- 
scribe is,  however,  real  and  important,  and  d^erves  to 
stated.  That  the  soul  may  act  without  being  couscioi 
it  does,  or  even  that  it  acts  at  all,  has  been  already  e; 
That  these  unconscious  acts  affect  those  acts  of  whic" 
scions,  and  their  objects,  is  equally  evident.  We  have  already 
distinguished  between  those  processes  by  which  the  soul,  ao  to 
speak,  prepares  objects  for  its  conscious  apprehension,  and  the 
acta  of  knowing  these  objects  when  thus  prepared.  All  effects 
of  this  kind  are  accomplished  by  modifications  of  the  soul 
which  are  latent — i.  e.,  unknown  to  the  direct  inspection  of  con- 


e  clearly 
of  what 
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Many  of  the  instances  cif«d  as  examples  of  latent  modifications 
of  consciousness  are  only  examples  of  objects  obaerved  with  lesa 
attention — objects  comparatively  unheeded,  which  may  be  after- 
Tvard  revived  with  greater  distinetneas.    For  example,  I  write 
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hastily,  to-day,  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  is  incorrect  or  ungram- 
matiosJ.  I  do  not  notice  the  error,  bnt  I  recall  it  to-morrow, 
and  notice  the  mistake  by  an  act  of  memory.  Or,  I  see  a  per- 
son, and,  at  the  time,  do  not  notice  some  article  of  his  dress  or 
some  peculiarity  in  his  look  or  language,  but  recall  either  dis- 
tinctly on  reflection.  Or  some  part  of  a  total  p 
crowded  and  active  company,  or  a  varied  li 
escapes  ray  notice.  It  is  a  mere  accessory,  a  subordinate,  nearly 
overlooked  in  comparison  with  the  central  figures  or  objects  ;  and 
yet  it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  the  restoration  of  a  train  of  con- 
nected objects.  These  objects  are  not  latent,  though  very  little 
attended  to,  Leibnitz  t^Nouveaiix  Esswis,  li.  e.  i.)  cites  the  case 
of  the  sound  of  the  sea  as  an  example,  A  single  wave  does  not 
affect  the  ear,  bnt  only  many,  when  combined.  And  yet  each 
wave  must  contribute  its  share  in  affecting  the  conscious  mind, 
or  the  whole  could  not  be  heard,  A  distinction  is  to  bo  made  in 
this  instance  between  the  impulse  of  a  single  wave  upon  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  the  expenenoe  of  the  sensation.  The  ac- 
tion of  many  waves  together  may  be  required  to  bring  the  organ 
into  the  condition  necessary  for  the  sensation  in  question,  or  any- 
other.  To  the  total  effect  upon  the  organ  each  wave  may  con- 
tribute ifc3  part,  without  moving  the  consciousness  in  the  least, 
even  latently. 

The  general  truth  cannot,  however,  be  controverted,  that  the 
unconscious  and  conscious  processes  of  the  soul  act  and  react  on 
one  another  continually,  and  tliat  neither  should  be  overlooked  in 
the  science  which  explains  its  phenomena.  Consciousness,  though 
the  most  important,  is,  therefore,  not  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  powers  and  laws. 
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CHAPTER   IL 


THE   REFLECTIVE,  OR   PHILOSOPHICAL  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§  66.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  consciousnesa 
consoinusniBS  as  the  common  endowment  and  universal  character- 
istic of  the  human  race.  Every  human  being  is 
capable  of  being  conscious  of  his  psychical  states.  Every  man 
who  is  normally  developed  is  actually  conscious  of  these  states  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  existence. 

"We  have,  however,  distinguished  and  defined  another  species 
of  consdoi^ness.  This  is  the  ardficial,  or  secondary  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  attained  by  comparatively  few.  Though  all  men 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  descriptions  and  appeals  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  orator,  there  are  but  few  who  can  originate 
and  enforce  them.  The  consciousness  which  discovers  and  teaches 
is  properly  called  the  philosophical  and  rejleative  consciousness. 
We  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly,  "  What  is  the  reflec- 
tive consciousness  ?  and.  What  are  i  ts  relatione  t«  the  natural  con- 
sciousness ?" 

The  reflective  consciousness  is  the  natural  consciousness  exer- 
cised with  earnest  and  persistent  attention.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  every  intellectual  power  may  be  used  with  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  of  energy.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  consciousness  through  its  successive  stages  is 
imt  the  development  of  an  increase  of  attention.  When  the 
habit  is  carried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  energy,  and  the  subjec- 
tive states  and  acti\-ities  become  familiar  and  frequent  objects  of 
contemplation,  the  natural  or  spontaneous  becomes  the  artificial 
or  reflective  consciousness. 

It  nuty  help  us  stiil  fiirther  to  accept  the  possibility  and  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  consciousness  as  modified  by  attention,  to 
consider  it  in  the  two  forms  of  the  ainormat  and  the  ethical  sdf- 

The  abnormal  or  the  morbid  self-consciousness  is 

distinguished  by  any  degree  of  attention  to  one's  oivn 

'   psychical  state  which  interferes  witli  the  normal  use  and 

development  of  the  powers.    Children  ai-e  appointed 
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by  nature  to  aa  objective,  and,  in  one  sense,  an  animal  life.  But 
now  and  then  a  cbild,  through  an  unfortunate  bias,  or  some  ill- 
judged  training,  has  learned  to  look  inward  upon  itself  with 
unnatui-al  precocity.  Aa  a  consequence,  the  subjective  pre- 
dominates over  the  objective,  the  tendency  to  reflect  hinders  the 
power  to  acquire ;  and  that  easy  and  spontaneous  play  of  ob- 
servation, memory,  imagination,  wit,  and  invention,  which  is  the 
strength  and  the  charm  of  childhood,  is  excluded  or  hindered. 

Among  adults  frequent  examples  occur  of  a  morbid  or  unnatural 
attention  to  the  inner  life.  Hypochondriacs,  who  are  haunted 
by  disturbing  sensations  which  proceed  from  bodily  disease,  till 
their  attention  is  so  absorbed  in  watching  these  sensations  that  it 
cannot  respond  to  the  objects  that  are  fitted  to  [amuse  and  incite 
to  action,  furnish  one  example.  Men  who  have  inherited  or  in- 
dulged a  sensitive  nature  till  it  has  become  their  tyrant ;  who 
watch  their  feelings  with  a  selfish  exclusiveness,  or  who  pamper 
them  with  a  dainty  festidiousness,  like  Rousseau,  may  become 
half  insane  through  brooding  over  their  own  exaggerated  suiFerings 
and  wrongs. 

Another  type  of  the  abnormal  consciousness  is  that  which 
resulte  from  an  egoistic  thoughtfulnesa  of  one's  appearance,  man- 
ners, words,  looks,  actions  or  achievements,  which  shows  itself  in 
the  countless  forms  of  afieetatioa  that  are  displayed  in  manners, 
art,  or  literature.  So  common  has  this  become  in  the  artifi- 
cial society  of  modei-n  tini^,  that  it  has  given  a  new  sense  to 
the  words  eonsomis  and  conmousness,  with  and  without  selj  aa 
a  prefix. 

The  ethical  type  is  that  attention  to  one's  inner 
coMcloHs^^  states  which  is  applied  in  view  of  a  moral  standard, 
for  the  purposes  of  self-correction  and  self-improve- 
ment. That  this  is  not  abnormal  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  rejkction,  which  originally  signified  any  reflex  action 
of  the  soul,  has  acquired  the  secondary  signification  of  its  use  and 
application  for  ethical  purposes.  This  kind  of  reflective  conscious- 
ness always  brings  with  it  some  intellectual  discipline.  Chris- 
tianity has  trained  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  to  this  ac- 
tivity, and  hence  has  been  so  efficient  in  educating  and  elevating 
the  masses  of  men,  even  when  it  has  furnished  little  formal  in- 
tellectual culture. 
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§  67,  The  type  of  the  reflective  consciousneii  with 
which  we  are  specially  concerned  k  that  which  is  iFfl';  hv^cm 
properly  called  philosophieal,  because  it  is  used  for  oianct^ied 
scientific  ends.  In  common  with  the  ti pea  already  attention''"' 
referred  to,  it  involves  attention  But  it  the  atten 
tion  is  to  yield  important  scientiiiu  lesuita,  it  must  beemplojed  m 
a.  peculiar  way,  with  distinct  icfcrence  to  peculiar  ends,  and  with 
the  aid  of  special  appliances.  Its  dnracteri'jtics  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First :  It  is  persideni  in  its  observations  It  not  only  attends 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  inclination  or  dutj  may  decide, 
but  it  attends  continuously,  in  order  that  it  may  carefiilly  ob- 
serve and  accurately  remember  But  how  c  in  the  mind  attend 
continuously  to  the  same  mental  state?  Of  material  objects 
many  of  the  phenomena  are  permanent ;  they  retain  an  un- 
changing identity.  We  can  observe  them  again  and  again, 
till  we  are  certain  that  we  have  attained  a  definite  impression, 
and  can  bring  away  a  satisfying  recollection.  But  the  mental 
phenomenon  is  but  for  an  instant.  If  we  look  for  it,  in  order  that  we 
may  look  at  it  the  second  time,  it  is  not  there.  It  existed  only 
so  long  as,  by  our  own  act,  we  gave  it  being ;  and  when  that  ac- 
tivity is  intermitted,  the  object  which  we  would  fain  ejcamine  by 
a  second  look  is  no  longer  and  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  only 
resource  which  we  have,  is  to  prolong  the  state  by  continually 
i-enewing  or  repeating  it.  To  this  act  or  effort  of  prolongation 
Locke  g^ves  the  name  of  retention,  and  this  he  describes  as  a 
peculiar  mental  act  {Essay,  B.  li.  c,  x.  §  1).  But  can  we  pro- 
long a  single  state  beyond  its  assigned  period  of  time  ?  Is  not  a 
single  state  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  duration  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  trivial,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  it  is  answered. 
Whether  we  can  prolong  a  stat«  or  not,  we  can  certainly  repeat 
it  again  and  again,  allowing  no  other  activity  to  intervene. 
What  we  iail  to  notice  at  one  view,  we  observe  in  another.  What 
we  only  faintly  apprehend  at  the  first  sight,  we  fix  and  confirm 
at  the  second.  What  we  observe  incorrectly  or  partially  in  one 
act,  we  discern  truly  and  completely  in  the  act  which  follows. 
The  uninterrupted  repetition  of  similar  psychical  stat«a  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  literal  continuity  in  the  object  obsei-ved,  and  hence  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  philc«ophic  consciousness.     It 
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is  because  the  mind,  as  it  were,  turns  thus  m  upon  itself,  that  this 
effort  of  consciouauesa  is  termed  reflection — i.  e.,  the  beading 
back  or  retortion  of  the  soul  on  itself.  It  is  because  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  object,  and  retortion  in  the  act,  are  found  to  he  practi- 
cally necessary,  in  order  to  any  accurate  and  successfii]  observa- 
tion of  consciousness,  that  consciousness,  the  act,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remembrance,  a  sort  of  second  thought,  and  the 
power  has  been  resolved  into  memory. 

Other  advantages  are  secured  by  this  repetition  of  the  mind's 
activity,  and  one  especially,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  viewed 
more  eooUy,  If  I  am  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  a  splendid  pic- 
ture, or  a  glorious  sunset,  I  shall  not  be  likely,  when  tbese  objecls 
first  break  upon  my  sight,  to  give  much  attention  to  the  act  or 
process  by  which  I  view  thcra  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact 
nature,  or  to  the  emotion  with  which  I  am  literally  rapt  or  car- 
ried out  of  myself,  to  discover  whether  delight  prevails  over 
wonder.  But  when  my  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  my  fiselings  are 
calmer,  then  I  have  some  energy  to  withdraw  from  the  act  of  see- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  admiration,  which  I  can  employ  in  reflex 
attention  to  the  act  and  the  emotion. 

§68.  Second:  The  philosophical  consciousness  is  itattenaajonii 
ciymprehendve  in  its  observations.  It  brings  within  ^i^^J^"^^^ 
its  field  of  view  ali  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  Its 
object  being  to  know  all  its  powers,  it  must  of  course  consider 
and  attend  to  all  its  phenomena.  The  philosopher  may  not, 
like  the  man  of  morbid  or  abnonaal  tendencies,  give  an  exclu- 
sive and  onesided  regard  to  certain  feelings,  or  to  a  few  species 
of  intellectual  acts  ;  but  he  must  regard  all  the  variety  of  expe- 
riences of  which  his  being  is  capable,  omitting  none,  being  partial 
to  none,  doing  full  j'ustice  to  each  and  to  all.  This  principle  is 
accepted  as  a  cardinal  maxim  of  the  inductive  method.  To 
whatever  object-matter  this  method  is  applied,  it  is  ^sential  that 
aU  the  facts  should  be  fairly  considered.  Nature  is  an  honest 
witness,  and  stands  pledged  to  tell  not  only  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Thi^e  who  examine  the  witness  are  equally  bound 
to  hear  the  whole  truth,  and  to  open  their  minds  attentively  to 


§  63,  Third :    The  philosophical  consciousness  at- 
tends to  psychical  phenomena,  in  order  that  U  may  , 
emnpare  them ;  and  it  compares  these  phenomena,  in 
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order  that  it  may  unite  those  which  are  alike,  and  distinguish 
those  which  are  unlike.  Its  aim  is  scientific  knowledge ;  and 
science  is  knowledge  that  is  comparative  and  discriminating.  In 
other  words,  it  is  classified  and  arranged  knowledge. 

The  power  to  diacern  relations  sharply,  surely,  and  quickly, 
may  to  a  certain  extent  he  a  special  endowment  or  gift;  of  nature. 
Its  successful  exercise  or  application,  however,  is  the  result  of 
attentive  comparison.  The  observer  must  bring  the  facts  toge- 
ther, placing  them  side  by  side.  He  must  then  consider  them  in 
their  connections,  leaving  the  various  relations  to  suggest  them- 
selves. 

§  70.  Fourth :  The  philosophical  consciousness  iw- 
ffltpisius  theiii  ierprels  the  phenomena  which  it  imitcs  and  discrimi- 
lawa.™^  ""*  nates.  In  other  words,  it  explains  them  by  a  refer- 
ence to  powers  and  laws.  But  the  classification  of  phe- 
nomena is  a  condition  of  science,  rather  than  science  itsel£  It  is 
science  begun,  but  not  science  completed.  The  object  of  science 
is  to  ascertain  what  is  familiarly  called  the  nature,  essence,  or 
constitution,  whether  of  the  material  or  the  spiritual  beings  with 
which  it  has  to  do.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  is  intended 
by  these  terms.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  something  more  is 
meant  than  a  bundle  of  classified  phenomena.  The  phenomena 
are  supposed  to  indicate  or  reveal  some  power  which  the  being 
possesses.  They  are  to  the  power  as  an  effect  is  to  its  cause. 
The  power  is  conceived  as  a  capacity  to  cause  some  result  or  phe- 
nomenon. Hence  science  is  said  to  be  the  investigation  of  causes, 
principles,  or  powers.  The  scientific  consciousness,  therefore, 
reflects,  that  it  may  refer  phenomena  to  their  causes  or  powers  in 
the  soul. 

But  again ;  The  powers  or  agents  of  nature  act  according  to 
laws.  These  laws  are  fixed  methods  or  rules  according  to  which 
phenomena  occur,  when  the  conditions  of  their  presence  are  fur- 
nished. The  laws  of  the  soul  are,  therefore,  to  bo  discovered  and 
established,  in  order  that  tlie  science  of  the  soul  may  be  complete, 
and  the  aims  of  the  philosophical  consciousness  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

nciationsot        § '^^-  Our  second  inquiry  respected  the  relations  of 

Ui«iii\^°pJ'i-  the  natural  to  the  philosophical  consciousness.    These 

rai  constjions-    relations  need  to  be  carefully  coasidei-ed.     Neither 

the  natural,  nor  the  reflective  consciousness  creates 
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these  feets ;  each,  only  observes  them  ;  the  one  cui'sorily  and  to  lit- 
tle Bcieatific  purpose,  the  oilier  patiently  and  with  comprehensive 
and  sagacious  comparisons.  Psychology  does  not  add  newly-cre- 
ated phenomena  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  nor  even  in  one  sense 
newly-discovered  facts.  It  has  to  do  with  old  and  in  one  sense 
well-known  facts,  only  carefully  and  comprehensively  observed  and 
exhibited  in  new  relations.  The  facts,  and  many  of  the  relations 
of  the  facts,  are  as  obvious,  and  in  one  sense  as  truly  known,  to 
the  peasant  as  to  the  philosopher.  When  the  philosopher  teaches 
the  peasant,  he  does  not  impart  new  knowledge  concerning  the 
soul,  by  mere  testimony,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  observations 
and  experiments,  or  those  of  others ;  he  simply  teaches  him  to 
attend  to  the  phenomena  of  his  own  inner  self.  He  says  to  him. 
Look,  and  you  will  find  this  or  that.  In  so  far,  he  only  teaches, 
him  what  in  one  sense  he  knew  before. 

But  does  not  the  reflective  consciousness  discover  and  impart 
new  knowledge?  Most  certainly.  It  by  no  means  follows,  be- 
cause the  natural  fiimishes  to  the  reflective  consciousnees  aU  its 
facts,  and  the  reflective  must  go  to  the  natural  consciousness  for 
all  iia  materials,  that  the  philosophic  consciousness  makes  no  im- 
portant additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  The  same 
starry  heavens  are  pictured  on  the  eye  of  the  stupid  or  supersti- 
tious savage,  as  upon  that  of  the  scientific  astronomer ;  but  how 
ranch  more  does  the  one  see  in  them  than  the  other !  A  simple 
child  and  a  skilful  engineer  look  upon  a  steam-engine,  both  in 
one  sense  seeing  the  same  objects ;  but  how  much  more  does  the 
one  perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other,  of  the  powers,  the  laws 
and  the  uses  of  each  separate  part,  and  of  their  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole.  The  same  natural  eonsciousness  is  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  race ;  but  how  great  is  the  store  of  impor- 
tant scientific  truth  which  reflective  thought  has  superinduced 
upon,  and  discovered  in  it.  The  reflective  consciousness  imparts 
new  Itttowledge  as  it  fixes  the  attention  upon  phenomena  which 
the  natural  consciousness  fails  to  observe,  and  as  it  places  these 
phenomena  in  novel  relations  by  comparison,  classification  and 
explanation. 

The  difference  between  the  Icnowledge  ^ven  by  the  natural 
and  that  acquired  through  the  philosophical  consciousness,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  individual  conception  of  the  ego,  which  is  com- 
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mon  to  all,  and  the  generalized  coaception  of  the  self  which  is 
the  product  of  reflection.  In  every  act  and  condition  of  the 
natural  consciousness  there  is  necessarily  present,  the  recognition 
of  the  effo,  as  the  uachaDging  subject  of  the  changing  psychical 
states.  It  is  plain  that  neither  reflection  nor  memory  can  create  or 
evolve  this  knowledge ;  for  both  reflection  and  memory  pre-sup- 
pose  and  require  it  as  their  essential  condition.  It  must  be  given 
to  the  mind  by  the  intuition  of  the  natural  consciousness,  or  it  is 
not  given  at  all.  But  the  intuition  ia  of  the  indiindual  ego — 
the  one  single  being  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  belong  the 
various  and  changing  states  which  are  its  experiences  and  its 
doings,  or  rather  into  which  it  is  constantly  passing  by  suifering 
and  by  action. 

The  conception  of  the  self,  which  is  expressed  in  language 
and  dciined  by  ita  constituent  elements  or  characteristics,  is  the 
generalized  product  of  the  philosophical  consciousness.  A  self 
is  one  of  the  individual  agents  or  egos,  which,  so  to  speak,  is  like 
every  other,  in  those  common  characteristics  or  powers  which 
make  them  alike.  It  ia,  however,  an  ego  stripped  of  its  individu- 
ality by  the  process  of  abstraction,  and  considered  only  in  those 
attributes  and  qualities  which  it  has  in  common  with  others. 
The  natural  consciousness  must  begin  with  the  apprehension  of 
the  ego,  as  the  condition  of  knowing  a  single  mental  stat«.  It 
cannot  connect  one  state  with  another  except  by  means  of  this 
identical  ego.  We  begin  with  the  natural  consciousness  of  tbe 
individual  ego,  and  end  with  the  philosophical  concept  of  the  self; 
i.e.,  with  ita  nature  and  capacities  as  developed  to  the  reflective 


§  72.  The  relations  of  the  natural  to  the  philo- 
gni.gB  in  ro-  sophic  conscioiKuess  cannot  be  folly  appreciated, 
spe .  esc  .  ^^^^  ^g  advert  to  the  o^iee  of  language  with  respect 
to  each.  Language  is  of  essential  aid  in  giving  precision  and 
permanence  to  the  observatious  and  results  of  the  reflective  con- 
sciousn^s.  The  subject-matter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fleeting.  It 
endures  but  for  an  instant.  The  stat«  which  we  observe  and 
record  no  sooner  appears,  than  it  is  gone.  But  we  can  give  it 
outward  form  and  definite  shape  by  embodying  it  in  words 
and  expressing  it  in  speech.  The  frequent  use  of  the  word, 
makes  familiar  the  state  and  the  discerned  relatloijs  of  which  it 
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is  both  the  symbol  and  the  record.  The  thought,  however 
evanescent,  is  held  before  the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  cora- 
parisoa  aad  philosophy,  when  the  word  is  often  sounded  to  the 
ear  or  pictured  before  the  eye.  Within  the  sharply-cut  outlmes 
of  language,  psychical  objects  are  so  presented  that  we  can  avoid 
a  crowded,  feeble,  or  bewildered  gaze,  when  we  would  summon 
our  energies  to  compare,  classify,  and  explain. 

But  language  neither  creates  phenomena  nor  fiimishes  observa- 
tions. It  simply  records  both,  and  directs  and  stimulates  othere 
to  repeat  like  eiforts  of  thought,  each  for  himself.  To  attempt  to 
observe  without  language,  is  to  reject  the  aid  which  nature  fur- 
nishes to  our  Iiand,  and  to  the  use  of  which  it  prompts  us  by  an 
impulse  which  we  cannot  resist  if  we  would.  But  we  sliould 
ever  remember  that  language  is  only  an  aid,  and  that  the  ready 
use  of  it  rather  by  ourselves  or  others  cannot  release  us  from 
the  obligation  to  think  and  observe,  to  consider  attentively 
and  reflectively  judge  the  states  of  our  own  souls,  to  reproduce 
and  study  which  the  words  of  others  simply  direct  and  aid  us. 
We  ought  especially  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  liability  to 
be  imposed  on  by  the  use  of  a  refined  and  technical  terminology, 
or  the  exhibition  of  a  well-rounded  and  carefully-adjusted  system. 
Technical  language  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  reflective  con- 
sciousness, but  it  is  not  nearly  so  certain  to  exhibit  the  facts 
just  as  they  are,  with  the  beliefs  and  relations  which  they  involve 
as  the  languag3  of  the  natural  consciousness  or  the  utterances  of 
common  life. 

Indeed,  as  an  expression  of  psychological  facts  and 
a  touchstone  of  psychological  theories,  the  language  o(euiTiai™iSo 
of  common  life  is  far  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  moat  cmat- 
the  language  of  the  schools.  It  is  the  outspeaking 
of  those  beliefe  and  feelings,  of  which  man  is  naturally  congcious 
and  which  he  therefore  spontaneously  expresses.  It  is  the  un 
constrained  embodiment  of  al!  the  experiences  of  his  innei  self, 
the  subtle  robe  which  the  spirit  is  continually  weaving  for  its 
inner  processes.  Each  fold  and  adjustment  is  a  natuial  and  ne 
cessary  product  Not  one  is  assumed  for  a  purpose  The  Ian 
guage  of  the  people  is  free  from  all  those  biassing  influenues 
which  are  incident  to  speculation,  by  reason  of  preconceived 
theories,  whether  these  are  fondly  cherished  by  their  originator. 
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or  traditionally  accepted  from  revered  teachera;  whether 
adopted  or  defended  through  pride  of  opinion,  the  tenacity 
of  consistency,  or  the  heat  of  controversy.  It  is  expressed  in 
too  great  a  variety  of  forms,  and  under  circumstances  too  dissimi- 
lar to  admit  the  supposition  of  a  common  prejudice  o 
interest.  For  these  I'eaaona  we  accept  the  common  ( 
men  as  expressing  the  unbiassed  convictions  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  discern  and  decide  upon  the  truth. 

"But  arcuncultivated  men  competent  to  understand  and  decide 
upon  such  truths  as  are  in  question  among  philosophers  ?  Let 
it  be  granted  that  their  language  espressos  their  own  judgments, 
and  that  these  judgments  are  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  far  as  they 
go.  But  do  they  reach  the  questions  and  distinctions  of  the 
schools?  Can  common  men  understand  these  questions  and  dis- 
tinctions? And  if  they  cannot  understand  their  import,  how  can 
they  decide  upon  their  validity  or  their  tmth  f"  These  inquiries 
are  often  urged,in  the  way  of  exception  and  reply  to  this  view 
of  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  language  of  common  life. 
The  answer  is  obvious,  and  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  decisive. 
Tiie  facts  which  the  philosopher  seeks  to  discover  are  the  facts 
or  phenomena  which  are  common  to  all  men,  and  of  which  all 
men  are  actually  conscious.  They  are  not  tlie  phenomena  whieli 
are  experienced  exclusively  by  philosophers,  but  those  which  are 
co-extensive  with  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  "What  all 
men  experience  when  they  know  or  feel,  they  will  be  likely  to 
express  in  language;  for  tbey  cannot  know  or  fee!,  without 
knowing  that  they  know  and  feel.  So  ■  far,  then,  as  they  attend 
to  these  processes,  and  express  in  language  what  they  discern, 
they  are  likely  to  express  the  real  facts  which  consciousDess  dis- 
cerns ;  and  these  are  the  very  facts  which  the  philosopher  desires 
to  know. 

To  detect  and  correct  the  mistakes  of  philosophy,  the  un- 
biassed and  unreflecting  language  of  common  iife  is  often  one  of 
the  most  efficient  instrumentalities.  The  questions  are  often 
grave  and  difficult.  What  are  the  elementary  fiicts  of  human 
experience?  What  does  analysis  show  to  be  the  real  and  the  ulti- 
mate elements  in  our  knowing  and  feeling?  To  answer  questions 
like  these,  there  is  no  readier  and  surer  expedient  than  to  ask, 
How  do  men  express  themselves  all  the  world  over,  when  they 
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have  no  theory  to  maiatain  and  no  points  to  carry  ?  "What  are 
the  untliinldiig  utterances  of  common  men  ?  Language  we  aay  is 
thought  made  visible.  But  thought  is  belief  that  something  is 
true.  The  language  of  common  life  is,  then,  the  beliefs  of  un- 
biassed men  made  visible,  concerning  points  in  regard  to  which 
we  simply  desire  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  their  unbiassed 
consciousness. 

§  73.  The  actions  of  men  are  also  of  great  im- 
portance in  ascertaining  what  are  the  real  beliefe  of  men'^j™*aii 
men.  Their  actions  speak  louder  than  their  words,  of'u^^.'"  ""' 
"When  the  actions  of  men  can  only  be  esplained  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  conscious  of  certain  knowledges  or 
believe  certaiu  facts  which  they  may  deny  in  their  philosophical 
speculations,  we  conclude  that  their  philosophy  is  defective  or 
wrong.  We  appeal  from  the  propositions  and  reasonings  of  the 
reflective  consciousness,  to  tho^e  actual  beliefs  of  the  natural  con- 
sciousness which  their  actions  demonstrate  that  they  hold. 
When  Eoen  act  persistently  and  habitually  as  if  they  believed 
certain  facts  were  true,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  believe 
them,  however  they  may  seek  to  persuade  themselves  or  others  to 
the  contrary. 

These  thoughts  suggest  the  truth,  which  ought  ever  to  bo  kept 
in  mind  and  applied,  that  the  teacher  of  psychology  must  appeal 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to  the  consciousness  of  the  learner. 
He  can  communicate  nothing  upon  authority.  His  duty  is  to 
ascertain  and  elasafy  and  intei'pret  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
soul,  aod  f«  set  forth  the  processes  and  the  results  in  a  manner 
so  clear  and  so  self-evidencing  that  his  pupils  will  bo  enabled  to 
consult  their  own  consciousness  as  ho  proceeds,  and  to  fiud  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  all  which  he  propounds.  Whatever  is  asserted 
by  the  teacher  or  guide,  should  be  constantly  met  with  the  in- 
quiry. Is  this  confirmed  by  my  experience,  or  rendered  probable 
by  the  analogous  fects  which  this  experience  iurnishes?  The 
testimony  of  others,  and  the  authority  of  their  opinions,  should 
influence  us  greatly,  not  to  change  our  opinions  against  the 
evidence  of  consciousness,  but  to  revise  these  opinions  with  care, 
suid  often  to  suspect  the  exactness  or  the  candor  of  our  own  ob- 
servations, whenever  the   weight  of  authority  is   against  our 
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convictions.     But  in  psychology,  simple  authority  has  no  weight 
against  the  final  decision  of  couseiousne^  itself- 

§  74.  To  reach  this  decision,  two  conditions  are 
reaehiQg™tii8  Decessary  t  First,  that  we  fully  understand  the  c[ues- 
eonsS™8iieffl.  tioiK  which  ws  are  to  decide,  in  their  entire  import 
and  all  the  relations  which  they  involve ;  and  seeond, 
that  we  patiently  and  candidly  use  all  the  appliances  and  tests 
which  are  at  hand  to  determine  the  answer.  The  greatest  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  settling  questions  in  psychology  arkes  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  student  does  not,  firat  and  foremost,  noake 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  questions  which  are  to  he 
decided.  He  too  often  assumes  that  ho  fully  understands  what 
he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered.  Or  if  he  apprehends  the 
point  in  question  for  a  moment,  he  fails  to  make  it  so  femiliar  as 
is  necessary  in  order  to  view  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  decide 
with  a  full  and  distinct  appreciation  of  its  entire  import.  Men  are 
reluctant  to  bestow  this  preliminary  reflection,  because  they  think 
tliat  they  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  question  in  dis- 
cussion, and  the  terms  and  distinctions  which  it  involves. 

Ail  men  know  something  about  their  own  souls,  and  are  able 
to  pronounce  with  confidence  upon  many  questions  that  are  in 
controversy.  They  therefore  conclude  that  they  understand  every 
question  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded,  and  are  oft^n  in  haste  to 
decide,  before  they  have  fnirlj  ascertained  what  the  question  is. 
Hence  the  misunderstandings  and  dispute  between  men  who  are 
apparently  in  earnest  to  discover  the  trulh ;  hence  the  warmth 
with  which  each  disputant  maintains  his  opinion,  and  the  obsti- 
naoy  with  which  he  defends  it  against  attack.  Each  man  is 
quite  certain  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  true;  but  is  he  equally 
sure  that  his  ant^onist  and  himself  have  the  same  thmg  in 
mind?  or  that  either  has  all  and  no  more  in  mind  than  is 
properly  expr^sed  by  the  terms?  All  men  know  something 
about  psychology,  therefore  many  men  decide  upon  any  question 
which  comes  before  them  before  they  have  been  careful  to  learn 
what  its  import  is.  All  men  are  theologians  and  metaphysi- 
cians by  nature ;  therefore  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  question 
in  theology  or  philosophy  which  they  are  not  at  once  competent 
to  decide.    They  hastily  and  confidently  pronounce  upon  the  prob- 
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lem  before  they  are  fully  possessed  of  the  terms,  the  data,  or  the 
means  of  solving  it 

§  75.  These  considerations  explain  in  part  the 
apparent  paradox  which  is  presented  in  the  claim,  ^"w  pra^L^o^ 
on  the  one  side,  that  the  facta  of  consciousni^s  are  pi^'^j.'^^  "'' 
the  most  certain  of  all  facts,  and  in  the  notorious 
fact,  on  the  other,  that  many  of  the  simplest  and  most  fnndamental 
principles  in  psychology  are  yet  undecided,  while  its  philosophical 
theories  are  endless  themes  for  never-settled  controversy. 

The  claim  is  a  just  one.  The  facts  of  consciousness  are  the 
most  certain  of  all  facts.  The  objects  which  consciousness  pre- 
sents are,  if  possible,  more  real  and  better  att^ted  than  the  objects 
of  sense.  We  can  question  whether  the  oye  and  the  ear  do  not 
deceive  us ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  whether  we  perform  the  acts 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  "We  may  question  whether  these  objects 
are  what  they  seem  to  be,  but  not  whether  certain  psychical  acts 
are  in  reality  performed.  We  may  doubt  whether  this  or  that 
object  be  a  reality  or  a  phantasm,  but  we  cannot  doubt  tbat  we 
donht.  Nothing  in  the  universe  is  so  certain,  and  deserves  so 
well  to  be  trusted,  as  the  psychical  phenomena  of  which  each 
man  is  conscious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iaet  adduced  in  objection  cannot  be 
disputed.  Psychology  is  unsettled,  and  every  treatise  which 
professes  to  give  the  facts  of  the  soul  in  a  scientific  form,  abounds 
in  criticisms  of  theories  tliat  are  still  adhered  to,  and  that  are 
maintained  by  eminent  writers.  How  can  this  fact  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  claims  to  superior  clearness  and  certainty  that  are 
asserted  for  the  fects  of  consciousness  ? 

The  positions  which  we  have  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  rela- 
tione of  the  natural  to  the  reflective  consciousness,  enable  us  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency.  First,  the  truth  deserves 
attention,  that  there  is  as  much  vagueness  and  dispute  in  respect 
to  the  less  obvious  conceptions  and  relations  of  material  objects, 
as  in  respect  to  the  more  recondite  relations  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena. The  obvious  facts  and  relations  of  matter  are  accepted 
without  controversy,  and  are  ■  described  in  popular  language. 
Those  which  are  less  obvious,  or  which  involve  nice  observation, 
careful  discrimination,  or  some  speculative  inference,  are  quite 
as  much  in  controvei-sy  as  are  the  obvious  phenomena  of  the 
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soal  when  these  are  subjected  to  philosophical  elaboration.  The 
metaphysics  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  are  as 
unsettled  as  the  metaphysics  of  psychical  feets.  It  is  because 
psychology  always  resolves  itself  into  metaphysics,  that  psychology 
always  rushes  into  controversy. 

Moreover,  it  not  only  concerns  itself  with  its  own  metaphymcs — 
those  which  are  appropriate  to  its  own  facts — but  it  shoulders  the 
metaphysics  of  all  the  material  sciences,  and  transfers  to  its  own 
arena  the  smoke  and  dust  that  properly  belong  to  the  doubtful 
questions  in  other  fields,  and  thei-cfore  incurs  the  special  reproach 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  One  reason  why  psychology  is 
always  vague  and  imsettled,  is  that  it  attempts  more  than  tho 
physical  sciences,  going  more  deeply  than  they  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  appropriate  facts.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  shape  our  philosophy  to  our  feots,  nor  to  teat  our  philosophy 
by  our  fiicts,  in  the  psychical  as  in  the  physical  sciences.  This 
leads  us  to  notice  tho  peculiar  difficulties  which  the  student  of 
psychology  must  expect  to  encounter. 

They  are  the  following  : 

§  76.  First :  The  objects  of  contemplation  are  not, 
cui^'*n  the'  as  in  the  material  world,  permanent  objects,  to  which 
tsuL^  "  *  tbe  mind  can  come  and  go,  so  as  to  bestow  repeated 
observations,  till  every  feature  and  relation  has  been 
carefully  and  minutely  examined.  In  the  science  of  the  soul, 
the  objects— -i.  e.,  the  phenomena,  cease  to  be,  while  consciousness 
surveys  them.  The  soul  has  at  its  command  only  a  given  quantity 
of  energy,  which  it  must  divide  between  each  dii-ect  activity  and 
the  consciousness  which  accompanies  it,  The  energy  employed 
in  knowing  or  feeling,  i.  e.,  in  producing  the  material  for  the  in- 
spection of  consciousness,  must  consequently  be  withdrawn  from 
the  activity  of  inspection ;  any  special  effort  to  attend  to  our  pro- 
cesses involves  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  activity  to 
which  we  summon  ourselves  to  attend.  Material  objects  become 
more  vivid  and  distinct  the  more  keenly  the  attention  is  fixed 
upon  them ;  but  the  objects  of  consciousness  are  dissipated  before 
the  concentrated  gazo  which  would  master  their  seci-ets.  The 
repeated  creation  of  a  similar  object  for  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  ccnsciousness  is  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  continued 
examination  of  the  same  object. 
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Second :  Two  observers,  and,  if  need  be,  twenty,  or  twenty 
thousand,  can  examine  and  reexamine  the  same  material  object. 
But  the  objects  of  the  soul  can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  observer 
for  a  single  instant  only.  If  many  observers  agree  to  examine 
in  order  to  analyze  an  object  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  same, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  be  entirely  sure  that  the 
objects  before  their  minds  are  identical  in  ia«t. 

Third :  The  testimony  or  report  which  one  observer  brings  from 
his  own  examination,  avails  little  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
inspection  by  the  student  himself.  Should  the  latter  even  confide 
entirely  ia  the  competence  and  the  candor  of  another  party,  be 
needs  to  observe  for  himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  object  concerning  which  he  accepts  the  testimony  of 
anotlier  witness  than  himself 

Fourth :  Objects  of  sense  are  clearly  distinguished  from  and 
set  over  against  the  soul  that  observes  them.  In  the  very  act  of 
observation  the  soul  separates  them  from  itself.  Objects  of  the 
soul  are  known  not  to  be  severed  in  feet  from  the  soul  which  ob- 
serves. For  the  soul  attentively  to  view  its  own  states  as  objects 
to  itself,  there  is  required  a  special  and  constrained  effort  "  The 
understanding,"  says  Locke,  "  like  the  eye,  whDe  it  makes  us  see 
and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  re- 
quires art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object." 

Fifth :  The  aot  of  reflection,  or  second-thinking,  for  the  sole 
pui-pose  of  examining  the  nature  of  any  act  or  stat«  already  expe- 
rienced, is  especially  artificial,  and  against  nature,  for  the  reason 
that  men  usually  act  for  some  direct  motive  of  use,  enjoyment,  or 
duty,  and,  in  tlius  acting,  their  look  must  necessarDy  be  outward 
and  objective.  It  is  necessary,  if  men  would  act  with  interest 
and  energy,  that  their  feelings  be  strongly  aroused  by  some  existing 
object.  But  to  reproduce  the  act  a  second  time,  or  its  pale  reflec- 
tion, for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  of  what  sort  or  nature  it  is,  is 
not  natural,  because  most  men  are  not  greatly  interested  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  to  know  what  their  actions  are.  Or,  if  they 
arc  interested  in  this  as  as  an  end,  yet  the  reproduction,  and  the 
continuation  through  successive  reproductions  of  an  a 
for  the  mere  object  of  examining  its  nature,  is  i 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it  without  the  excitement  of  its 
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origlual  motive.  We  perceive,  remember,  and  imagiEc,— we  hope 
and  fear,  choose  and  reject,  naturally  and  readily  enough,  when 
the  objects  arouse  and  excite  us ;  but  to  perceive  and  re-perceive, 
ta  hope  and  fear  again  and  again,  simply  that  we  may  know 
more  exactly  how  it  seems  or  what  it  ia  to  perform  or  experience 
these  states,  are,  at  best,  forced  and  unnatural  eifoi-ts.  Nothing 
but  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  results, 
in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  discipline  and  tiio  advancement 
of  psychological  science,  can  impel  to  the  earnest  undertaking 
of  such  efforts,  and  the  patient  prosecution  of  them  to  a  successful 

Sixth  :  Materia!  objects  invite  to  an  analj^is  by  their  obtrusive 
likenesses  and  differences.  The  phenomena  of  the  soul  do  not 
present  such  obvious  occasions  for  discernment.  Material  objects 
as  it  were,  indicate  by  dividing  lines,  by  intersecting  seams,  by 
salient  and  projecting  points,  the  sections  into  which  they  readily 
divide  themselves  under  the  eye  of  analysis.  Indeed,  Nature  heraelf 
is  continually  separating  and  combining  these  objects  before  our 
eyes,  changing  color  and  form,  disint^rating  and  throwing  apart 
materials  mechanicaily  united,  as  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and 
rolls  out  the  different  ingredients  of  a  rock ;  or  she  decomposes  the 
iagredientschemicallynnited,  as  when,  by  fermentation  or  solvents, 
gases  and  precipitates  are  evolved.  The  so-called  five  sens^  so 
soon  as  they  are  applied  together  or  in  succession  to  any  object, 
at  once  suggest  five  sets  of  qualities  or  attributes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ever  recurring  relations  of  extension  and  number. 

To  the  analy^s  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  there  are  no  such 
forward  promptings  of  natura  A  psychical  state,  when  viewed 
by  consciousness,  does  not  suggest  diverse  attributes  or  relations. 
To  bring  these  to  light,  it  must  he  brought  into  comparison  with 
states  like  and  unlike  itself.  These  must  be  recalled  by  memory, 
and  vividly  reproduced  to  the  im^ination.  One  state  must  be 
artificially  confronted  with  another,  for  the  sake  of  evolving  some 
common  points  of  likeness  or  contrast. 

All  these  circumstances  combined  explain  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  philosophical  self-observation,  and  the  slow  progress  and 
uncertain  conquests  of  the  science  of  the  soul  in  contrast  with  the 
rapid  advances  and  the  certain  results  of  the  sciences  of  mat- 
ter.    The  history  of  psychology,  attests  that  its  progress  though 
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slow  is  real,  and  that  its  awjuisitioiia,  tliougli  often  disputed,  are 
more  and  more  assured. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BENSE-PBEOEPTION  :   THE   CONDITIONS  AND  THE 

§  77.  Prom  consciousness,  the  faculty  or  form  of 
presentative  knowledge  wliich  is  concerned  with  the  ttorTdSea' 
objects  of  spirit  and  their  relations,  we  proceed  to  ^tBhad""" 
the  second,  which  is  employed  upon  the  objects  and 
relations  of  matter.     We  define  sense^m-eeption  as  that  power 
of  the   intellect    by  which  it  gains   the  knowledge   of  'material 
objects.    It  is  also  called  sensible  perception,  or  simply,  percep- 
tion.    "We  apply  these  terms  to  the  power,  the  act,  and  even 
to  the  object.     Thus  we  say,  Man  is  endowed  with  percep- 
tion ;  *.  e.,  with  the  power  to  perceive.     We  say.  My  perception 
of  the  color  or  sound  was  clear  and  vivid — describing  the  act  of 
perceiving.    We  also  ask,  Do  you   recall  certain  perceptions,  as 
of  color  or  form  ? — emphasizing  the  object. 

The  terms  to  perceive  and  pereepiion,  are  applied  freely  to 
other  acts  and  objects  of  knowledge  besides  those  which  require 
the  agency  of  the  senses.  We  are  said  to  perceive  mathematical 
distinctions,  the  dritl  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  design  of  a 
machine,  and  the  purpose  of  aa  antagonist.  But  perception,  in 
the  technical  sense,  is  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  of  material 
objects.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses, 
and  hence,  we  call  it  sensible  perception,  or,  more  briefly,  sense- 


is   called    into  activity  first   of 
all  the  poviers  of  ike  inteUeet.      It  is  educated  and  eariksi  or  ^. 
fully  developed  in  our  earliest    years,  at  a    period 
and  by  processes  which  we  cannot  distinctly  recall  to 

memory.  Seems  to  Ire  th 

But  though  this  power  is  developed  so  early  and  """^Y*™"'"^ 
exercised  so  constantly,  and,  at  first  view,  seems  so  ea*iiy  nndar- 
easy  to  be  understood ;  it  is  far  from  easy  to  analyze 
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ita  elements,  or  to  explain  its  processes.  To  understand  sense- 
perception,  we  must  study  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind;  we  must 
trace  out,  and,  as  it  were,  unravel  the  subtle  connections  by 
which  the  two  are  united  ;  we  must  show  how  fer  the  one  is 
dependent  on  the  other ;  what  each  furnishes  towards  the  result, 
and  what  are  the  separable  acts  or  processes  in  the  action  of 
each.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  naturally  receives  the 
earliest  attention  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The 
processes  of  sense-perception  seem  to  most  men  to  be  the  most 
familiar  and  the  beat  understood  of  all  their  intellectual  acts. 
Some  of  the  senses  are  all  tlie  while  in  action.  Sense-perceptions 
are  present  in  our  loftiest  speculations  and  our  most  refined  rea- 
sonings. The  world  of  sense  holds  man  to  its  realiti^  in  the 
most  ethereal  of  his  flights,  and  never  ceases  to  be  the  dark  or 
radiant  background  to  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  his  &.ney. 
Sensations  visit  man  in  sleep.  They  disturb  or  soothe  his  repose. 
They  haunt  him  in  his  very  dreams.  With  sensations  aod  sense- 
perceptions  man  begins  and  ends  his  earthly  existence. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  correct  theory  of  percep- 
fro^  "MtiBc'  tion  is  to  separate  the  act  from  every  other  with 
mental  aiu.  ^^jji^j^  jj  jg  Hfcely  to  be  confoundod.  It  is  not  xm- 
natural  to  suppose  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  material  objects,  is  gained  by  this  process  alone.  A 
more  careful  examination  shows  that  we  gain  very  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  objects  by  the  exercise  of  the  other  and 
higher  intellectual  powers. 

For  example,  we  take  an  orange:  and  inquire  first 
iSiwT'^^  "'  what  acts  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  it  are  not  acta 
^r^ifoo?""'  of  perception ;  and  second,  what  knowledge  is  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  this  power.  We  first  look  at  the 
orange,  and  immediately  supply  the  half  which  we  do  not  see — 
the  portion  of  the  sphere  which  is  hidden.  We  know,  or  believe, 
the  orange  to  be  spherical.  The  part  which  we  supply  we  do 
not  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  body ;  we  only  image  it  to  the 
"  mind's  eye."  This  is  an  act  of  imagiiiation  or  reprmmiatwn, 
but  not  an  act  of  perception.  We  can  separate  its  form,  as  spheri- 
cal, from  all  material  reality,  and  can  construct  the  abstract  or 
mathematical  sphere  for  the  mind  to  consider  and  analyze.  We 
can  reflect  on  ita  properties  and  ita  relations  to  the  circle  by  tho 
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revolution  of  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  produced.  The  dis- 
cenmient  of  the  mathematieal  /(rniis,  properties  and  relations, 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  orange  is  not  perceptiou,  AVe 
know,  or  believe,  that  its  sensible  cLualitics,  as  of  taste,  color, 
feeling,  smell,  are  inherent-m  or  belong  to  the  aomething  which 
we  call  their  substance.  The  knowledge  of  the  orange  as  siih- 
stanoe  and  qualifies  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  perception. 
We  observe  that  other  objects  possess  qualities  like  some  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  orange — as  yellow,  round,  etc. — and  axe 
therefore  properly  classed  with  and  receive  the  same  appella- 
tion. But  classifiecdion  and  naming  are  not  included  in  percep- 
tion. "We  can  know  that  this  fruit  has  been  produced  by  the 
powers  and  under  tlte  laws  of  v^table  life ;  knowledge  of  this 
sort  is  not  essential  to  perception,.  We  can  know,  by  reasoning, 
that  it  will  produce  certain  effects  if  eat«n,  or  used  in  illness ; 
but  this  we  do  not  know  by  simple  perception.  We  can  go  still 
further,  and  know,  or  certainly  believe,  that  it  is  adapted  to  and 
was  designed  for  certain  uses  or  ends  ;  as  to  minister  comfort  and 
afford  nntiimont  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  designs 
of  the  orange  is  not  included  in  sense-perception. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  acts  of  knowledge  ,f],j„j„  ^^j, 
may  be  performed  with  respect  to  the  orange,  "f  ^oM-iiet- 
and  that  none  of  them  are  acts  of  simple  sense-per- 
ception. It  is  equally  clear  that  they  presuppose  such  acts  as 
their  preliminary  conditions;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  already  know 
something  of  the  orange  by  certain  antecedent  acts,  we  could 
never  know  the  orange  by  these  higher  methods.  This  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  remains  to  be  considered,  after  these  higher 
processes  have  been  eliminated. 

What  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  preliminary 
acts  ''  We  answer  at  once.  It  is  the  knowledge  which  thn^°a™g^^ 
is  necessanly  involved  in  the  u-^e  of  the  organs  of  Xhon'*^'™' 
sense  Let  ns  tiy  tbe^e  oigans  upon  the  oiange  one 
by  one ,  and  fii^t  the  sen^e  of  smell  '■uspendiug  the  action  of 
every  other  AVe  perceive  a  gi  itetul  odor,  and  that  is  all  we 
know  by  this  means  Were  we  limited  to  the  agency  of  smell, 
this  IS  ail  the  knowledge  tbit  the  oranire  would  c\er  give 
us.  AVe  open  the  ear,  and  the  orange  fills,  or  is  struck  AVe 
hear  the  sound  from  the  fiiU  or  the  stroke,  and  this  is  all  that 
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we  know  by  the  ear.  We  taste  the  orange.  At  once  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are  given,  as  two  senses  awake  to  action — the  senses 
of  taste  and  of  tonch.  Could  we  separate  the  touch  from  the 
taste,  we  should  by  taste  perceive  only  the  flavor  of  the  orange. 

We  grasp  it  with  the  hand,  flrat  lightly,  so  as  only  to  be  aware 
of  its  presence,  then  with  greater  force  of  pressure,  so  as  to  en- 
counter resistance.  We  pass  the  hand  over  the  surface,  and  per- 
ceive that  it  is  smooth  or  rough.  We  come  to  its  limits ;  for  the 
hand  is  in  contact  with  another  something.  Through  the  hand 
we  can  perceive  the  object  as  impinging  and  resisting,  as  smooth 
or  rough,  as  having  extension  and  form. 

Last  of  all,  we  open  the  eye.  A  surfiice  of  color  presents 
itself,  separated  from  other  shaded  and  colored  surfaces  by  an  en- 
circling ring.  The  color  is  shaded  by  the  most  delicate  transi- 
tions, deepening  here,  almost  vanishing  there.  As  the  orange  is 
near  or  remot-e,  the  limiting  or  bounding  circle  widens  or  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  colors  are  feeble  or  bright  The  eya  giv^ 
coloredextension,  form,  contrasts,  and  relative  size.  Were  we  all 
eye,  we  should  perceive  nothing  more. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  these  organs,  we  perceive  or  are 
aware  of  certain  changing  aifections  that  attend  upon  the 
varying  condition  of  the  muscles  which  direct  and  move  the  sense- 
o^^ns.  We  know  the  muscles  as  tense  and  as  relaxed :  we 
apprehend  the  affection  that  accompanies  the  grasp  that  is  firm 
and  that  which  is  relaxed  ;  the  sensation  that  attends  the  stretch- 
ing forth  and  the  withdrawment  of  the  hand.  Certain  vital  and 
muscular  affections  are  known  in  connection  with  the  sense-per- 
ceptions. 

These  various  knowledges,  or  percepts,  obtained  by  these 
several  means,  we  combine  into  one  separate  and  single  object, 
occupying  a  limited  portion  of  space.  The  process  of  percep- 
tion is  not  complete  till  we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  single 
objects,  made  up  by  the  mind  of  separate  parts  corresponding  to 
the  several  senses,  and  having  definite  relations  of  form  and 
magnitude.  Such  an  object  we  call  a  material  thing.  When  we 
have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  object  as  enables  us  to 
recall  and  otherwise  use  it  as  a  mental  representation  or  image, 
we  have  completed  all  that  is  essential  to  the  process. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  of  sense-objects  is  acquired  indirectly. 
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We  make  the  knowledge  received  by  one  sense  a  substitute  for 
that  which  we  might  receive  by  another.  Thus,  by  the  color  of 
the  orange  we  know  its  taste;  by  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  ite 
feeling  to  the  hand — whether  it  is  hard  or  soft,  whether  it  is 
green  or  ripe.  We  know  an  object  to  be  near,  by  the  distinct- 
ness or  sharpness  of  its  outline  and  the  vividness  of  its  color. 
We  know  it  is  remote  by  the  dimness  of  the  line  and  the  dulneaa 
of  the  color.  We  determine  its  distance  by  its  size,  and  its  size 
by  its  distance.  Knowledge  obtained  by  such  processes  is  called 
acquired  perception.  The  knowledge  of  sense  objects  under  the 
reh.tions  of  anb^nee  and  qualities  involves  the  application  of 
still  higher  powers  and  relations. 

This  general  outline  or  preliminary  analysis  of 
sense-perception  has  shown  that  it  is  dependent  on  is8i=-  Bishtiop. 
corporeal  organs  or  instruments ;  that  it  is  attended 
by  special  sensations,  each  differing  in  quality  and  intensity  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  its  appropriate 
organ ;  that  in  connection  with  each  of  these  sensations  we  gain  a 
positive  knowledge  of  material  objects ;  that  we  unite  these 
knowledges,  so  as  to  gain  and  retain  perceptions  of  separate 
material  things,  and  that  we  gain  this  knowledge  of  things  b»th 
by  direct  observation  and  indirect  inference.  It  opens  for  ns  the 
following  distinct  topics  of  inquiry : 

I,  The  Conditions  or  Media  of  Sense-Ferc^tioH. — ^11.  Tlw  Fiv- 
eess  of  Senae-Pereeption,  in  its  two  elements  of  Sensation  and  Per- 
eeption. — ^III.  The  Glares  of  Same-Perceptions. — ^IV.  Thf^  Acqaired 
Sense-Pereeptions. — V.  The  Development  and  grointh  of  Sense-Per- 
ception.— ^VI.   Tile  Products  of  Sense-PereepUon.—'VII.  Actiaiitij  of 
ike  Soul  in  Sense-Perception. — ^VIII.  Theories  of  Satse-Pejxeption, 
I.  The  conditions  or  media  of  senie-pereepticn 
§  78.  We  perceive  Ij   means  of  certain  bodih 
organs,  and  on  the  conlition  that  these  oigans  are      *'n™n.eii™ 
excited  by  their  appropriate  objects  Oi     tim  h    an  I  i  on"  *'    ""' 
that  the  nervous  system  with  which  these  organs  are 
connected,  shares  in  this  eii-citat  on      The  e  conditions  of  sense- 
are  purely  phvsiologicat    tn  1  are    hscoveied  by  the 
Prominent  among  them   n,  tl  e  ex  ste  ce  of  a        te^ta/ 
%  and  sensorial  org  tte  i 
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The  human  body  is  material  iu  its  composition ;  i.  e.,  it  con- 
aiste  of  particles  of  matter  which  are  endowed  with  the  proper- 
ties, and  subject  to  the  laws  which  belong  to  matter  in  general, 
and  which  are  united  into  bones,  viscera,  etc.  It  is  also  an  or- 
ganism which  differs  from  a  machine,  in  that  e^ch  of  ite  separate 
portions  perforn^  certain  functions,  as  digestion,  secretion,  circula- 
tion, i-espiralion,  each  of  which  ia  peculiar,  and  appropriate  to  no 
other  organ.  This  function  is  essential  to  the  existence  and  action 
and  to  the  performance  of  the  special  function  of  every  other  organ : 
while  all  must  act  together  in  order  to  further  or  render  possible 
tlie  special  action  of  each.  If  digestion  is  weakened  or  arrested, 
the  blood  ceases  to  move  and  the  lungs  to  expand,  or  both  these 
functions  are  irregularly  and  imperfectly  performed.  Death 
may  ensue,  t.  e.,  the  once  living  oiganism,  may  be  decomposed 
into  particles  of  unorganized  matter. 

In  this  living  organism  is  present  a  system  of 
sjatom.  Tha  organs,  consisting  of  the  brain,  the  ganglia,  and  the 
eauaorium.  ^ej-yes.  The  uerves  are  filaments  which  terminate 
on  everv  surfece  and  at  every  extremity  of  the  body,  and  pene- 
trate every  portion,  even  the  hardest  bones.  They  are  interlaced 
with  one  another,  and  their  substance  is  occasionally  expanded 
into  large  knots  or  ma^es.  Th^e  expansions  are  called 
ganglia,  and  serve  as  independent  centres  of  nervous  activity 
and  force.  The  nerves  increase  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  ganglia,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  bram.  By  means  of  the 
ganglia  and  the  spinal  marrow,  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
brain,  which  is  itself  a  lai^r  ganglion,  or  system  of  ganglia. 
This  system  of  nerves  performs  several  distinct  functions,  and 
for  each  of  these  functions  there  is  a  distinct  set  of  nerves.  If 
the  nerves  are  diseased,  single  organs  fail,  or  the  entire  hody 
perishes.  If  the  spinal  marrow  is  injured  by  disease  or  violence, 
the  limbs  are  wholly  or  in  part  disabled.  If  the  brain  is  shocked 
by  concussion,  life  is  suspended  or  returns  no  more. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  we  are  specially 
concerned,  relates  to  sensation.  To  fit  the  nerves  for  this  func- 
tion, they  are  connected  with  various  organs,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  and  the  hand.  These 
organs  with  the  nerves  attached  as  capable  of  the  sentient  func- 
tions when  acting  in  a  living  organism,  are  known  by  the  col- 
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leetlve  term,  the  senmrium,  or  sensory.  The  term  ia  technical, 
and  is  appropriate  to  those  organs  and  nerves,  wAicfe  bear  some 
part  in  the  process  of  pereepUon,  and  so  far  only  as  their  funotions 
are  eoneemed  in  this  process. 

We  must  notice  another  function  of  the  nervoua 
system  which  is  intimately  connected  with  perception,  action  of  tii9 
viz.,  thdr  eapadiy  for  reflex  action.  The  nervous  fila- 
ments which  proceed  from  the  external  and  other  organs  run 
side  by  side  in  pairs,  two  being  united  within  the  same  covering 
or  sheath,  and  connected  by  interwoven  fibres.  If  any  part  where 
they  terminate  ia  irritated,  or  excited  in  any  way,  one  of  these 
filaments  conveys  the  notice  to  the  brain  or  ganglion,  and  the 
other  conveys  the  stimulus  back  to  the  place  where  the  impression 
or  sensation  occurred.  We  say  the  sensafion  or  impression,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  tha  soul  should  feel  pleasure  or 
pain,  or  in  any  way  be  aware,  of  any  object.  Whatever  the 
excitement  may  be,  the  companion  nerve  responds  to  the  call 
of  its  associate,  and  contracts,  convulses,  or  appropriately  moves 
the  muscle  or  the  organ  which  is  aroused.  A  message  of  invita- 
tion or  warning  flashes  inward  along  one  of  these  mysterious 
filaments,  the  afferent.  An  answer  is  sent  at  once  outward  by 
the  efferei-d  to  the  place  from  which  it  came,  and  the  answer  is 
obeyed.  This  may  be  done  without  the  intervention  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  soul.  The  nerves  arranged  for  this  special 
service  of  the  senses  and  of  motion  are  called  the  aenso-^notor, 
and  the  general  action  which  we  have  described  is  called  their 
reflex  action. 

The  nerves,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  subjects  o£  diverse  affec- 
tiom  or  phenmiena.  First,  they  are  subject  to  mechanical  ac- 
tion and  change.  Like  other  filaments,  they  can  be  bruised,  rent, 
or  CUE.  Second,  their  constituent  elements  suffer  chemical 
changes.  Third,  they  minister  to  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  ao 
tioc  of  all  the  vital  and  sense-oi^ans.  Fourth,  they  are  capable 
of  various  reflex  actions,  both  occasional,  in  response  to  casual 
excitements,  and  regular,  as  when  they  sustain  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  'leart,  lungs,  and  other  oi^ians.  Fifth,  the  highest 
of  all,  when  a  sentient  soul  makep  this  organism  living,  they  are 
capable  of  a  special  affection  or  excitement,  which  is  the  condition 
of  sensation  and  sense-perception. 
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The  first  and  essential  requisite  to  sense-pereuption  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  eeBSoriiim  as  thus  defined, 

§  78  a.  The  second  requisite  to  sense-perception  is 
coniiHouTs'sn  (Ae  extstmce  and  the  presence  of  appropmUe  objects. 
(rtjcct  or  eid-  -^^  ^^  ^^  general,  there  must  be  visible  objects  in 
order  to  vision:  audible  objects  in  order  to  hearing : 
tangible  objects  in  order  to  touch.  In  other  language  we  say, 
objects,  to  be  perceived,  must  be  luminous,  sonorous,  resisting; 
or,  more  abstractly,  there  must  be  light,  sound,  and  hardness,  or 
there  cannot  be  vision,  hearing,  or  tmtch. 

One  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  occurs  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  subjective  sensations  which  are  excited  by  stimu- 
lating the  nerves  by  peculiar  agents.  ThiK  the  optic  nerve, 
under  electrical  applications,  may  be  so  excited  as  to  occasion 
flashes  of  light.  Sparks  are  perceived  from  a  blow  or  contusion. 
Slight  sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste,  also  a  ringing  or  whizzing 
in,  the  ears,  are  occasioned  by  electrical  action.  Experiments  of 
this  kind  prove  that  the  sensation  depends  entirely  on  the  excite- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  sensory  to  a  given  species  of  activity,  and 
that  thliS  excitement  is  idiopathic,  or  limited  to  the  nerve  or 
nerves  concerned;  e.  g.,  the  optic  nei-ve  alone  emits  light;  the 
acoustic  nerve,  sound,  etc,,  etc. 

§  79.  The  third  condition  of  aenae-perception  is 
d^L'o*^''itoZ-  the  action  of  the  object  upon  (Ae  senaorium.  In  order 
senaorLum*  to  rcccive  this  actiou,  the  external  organs  must  be  in 
a  normal  condition — e.g.,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
palate,  and  the  skin.  If  any  lesion  or  disease  occurs,  the  percep- 
tion is  irregular  or  impossible.  In  like  manner,  if  the  nerves  are 
diseased  or  destroyed,  the  perceptions  are  disturbed  or  prevented. 
Let  the  optic  nerve  be  injured,  and  the  vision  is  dimmed,  clouded, 
or  extinguished.  So  it  is  mth  hearing,  with  touch,  with  amell, 
and  with  taste. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that  these  three  requisitfs 
must  be  present?  We  reply,  Only  indirectly.  We  learn  it  by  in- 
ference. If  the  sensorium  no  longer  exists,  there  is  no  perception. 
If  the  object  is  withdrawn,  as  the  luminous  or  sonorous  matter, 
there  can  be  no  perception.  If  the  organ  or  the  nerve  is  destroyed, 
the  soul  does  not  perceive.  Wo  conclude  that  all  these  are  its 
etsential  conditions.    But  that  these  conditions  are  not  the  acts 
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themselves,  will  be  Still  more  manifest  from  the  analysis  of  these 
acts.     We  proceed  next  to: 

II.  The  process  of  eense^erception. 

§  80,  The  simplest  form  in  which  sense-perception  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
is  experienced  is  ia  its  coimection  with  a  single  organ  \°"^"^^^^.' . 
of  sense.  The  states  or  acts  which  we  ordinarily  '''?^',^'"'?'j' 
call  sense-perceptions,  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
most  familiar  objects,  as  a  table,  a  chair,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  are 
made  up  of  too  many  eleraenls  to  allow  us  to  discern  the  precise 
character  of  the  elements  or  the  steps  of  the  process  itself.  It  is 
only  when  we  consider  a  single  act,  as  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and 
of  the  simplest  object,  as  a  single  color  or  sound,  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  detenuine  the  essential  nature  and  elements  of  the 
act  itself. 

The  most  general  assertion  which  we  make  is,  that 

r        .        1        ,  ,     1-     .        .      ,  It  ia  paycbiflil, 

sense-perception  is  clearly  and  distinctively  a  psy-  not  iihysioiogi- 
chical  and  not  a  physiological  phenomenon.  We  are 
prepared,  by  our  previous  analysis,  to  distingaish  perception  from 
the  organic  Instruments  and  conditions  that  are  essential  to  it. 
Heither  the  eye  nor  the  optic  nerve,  nor  the  ima^  formed  on  the 
retina,  nor  the  uervoas  response  to  the  image — ^none  of  these,  nor 
ail  of  them  together,  constitute  vision.  The  picture  may  be 
formed,  the  nerve  may  be  stimulated  to  reflex  activity,  so  as  to 
contract  the  iris  or  let  fall  the  eyelid,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
sight  If  a  hot  iron  is  applied  to  the  fiesh,  and  the  soul  does  not 
feel  and  apprehend,  there  is  no  sei^e-perception.  It  may  disor- 
ganize and  destroy  the  flesh,  consuming  it  to  the  bone,  and  yet,  if 
the  soul  does  not  respond,  the  phenomenon  which  we  seek  for  does 
not  occur.  In  order  to  this,  an  energy  must  be  aroused  from  the 
soul  itself.  Its  presence  and  its  nature  are  known  by  conscious- 
ness. Its  physical  conditions  are  observed  by  the  senses  and  traced 
out  by  physiological  analysis.  The  anatomist  separates  and  fol- 
loivs  the  one  class  of  phenomena  by  his  dissecting  knife,  interpret- 
ing the  functions  which  he  does  not  observe.  Consciousness  watches 
the  other,  notes  their  similarities  and  differences,  refers  them  to 
tlieir  agent  and  records  their  relations  and  laws. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  these  physical  or  physiological 
conditions,  and  consult  consciousness  alone.     We  in-  oftwoeie- 
quire  of  consciousness,  What  is  the  psychical  act  or 
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state?  She  replies.  It  is  a  process  complex  in  its  nature,  but  in- 
stantaneous in  time.  It  is  complex,  because  tlie  soul,  in  its  sin- 
gle act,  distinguishes  two  objects — its  own  condition  and 
some  material  reality :  one  of  these  is  subjective,  and  hence  is 
called  a  suhjed-objed ;  the  other  is  objective,  and  is  denominated  an 
ohjedH}lijeei.  One  element  is  called  sensation,  or  senBation  proper; 
the  other  is  called  perception,  or  perception  proper.  The  one  of 
these  is  an  element  involving  feeling ;  the  other  is  intellectual, 
being  an  ami  of  knowledge.  Each  requires  the  other.  Each  is 
the  attendant  of  the  other.  There  can  be  no  perception  without 
sensation,  nor  can  sensation  occur  without  perception. 

But  though  these  two  elements  coexist,  it  is  with 
uneqnsi^Ccn^  Unequal  energy.  The  one  activity  is  always  at  the 
V^l  Mi^i.8  expense  of  the  other.  If  sensation  is  intense,  percep- 
smaes.*"  tiou  is  feeble.     If  perception  is  energetic  and  absorb- 

ing, sensation  is  weak  and  scarcely  observed.  The 
operation  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  several  senses,  and  in  the  dif- 
fering states  or  energies  of  single  and  separate  senses.  In  vision, 
as  compared  with  smell  and  bearing,  perception  prevails;  while  in 
both  the  latter,  sensation  is  in  exceiss.  In  the  perception  of  bright 
and  stimulating  color,  as  contrasted  with  the  discernment  of  form 
and  outlines,  sensation  is  conspicuous  in  the  one,  and  perception 
in  the  other.  If  we  look  at  the  unclouded  sun  at  midday,  we 
cannot  perceive  distinctly,  by  reason  of  the  blmding  and  painful 
sensations ;  if  its  disc  is  overcast,  or  a  darkened  glass  is  inter- 
posed, the  perception  is  more  distinct  and  easy,  by  the  repression 
of  the  sensations. 

§  81.  Sensation  proper,  or  the  sensational  element, 
p™poriaiM'w  comes  first  in  order.  This  does  not  occur  alone  or 
apart.  Pure  sensation  is  simply  an  ideal  or  imagi- 
nary experience.  Though  sensation  always  occurs  with  perception, 
it  may  be  clearly  disiingubhed  fram  it  Sensation,  thus  consi- 
dered, is 

A  subjective  experienee  of  the  sovi  as  animaiing  an  extended 
sens&num,  usually  more  or  less  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  always 
occasioned  by  soTne  exeitemeni  of  the  orgarmm.  This  definition  im- 
plies : — 

First  of  all,  that  sensation  pertcdns  properly  to  Hie  soul,  as  eon- 
tnirdistinguished  from  material  things  or  corporeal  agents.     The 
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EsnsatioQ  of  touch  is  not  in  the  orange,  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
not  in  the  burning  flame,  but  both  are  experienced  by  the  sen- 
tient soul.  The  sensation  of  sweetness  is  not  in  the  sugar,  that 
of  sourness  is  not  iu  the  vinegar.  There  can  be  no  music  when 
orchestra  and  audience  are  both  stone-deaf.  As  all  sensations 
pertain  to  the  soul  which  experiences  them,  they  are  properly 
said  to  be  subjective. 

§  82.  Second,  the  senaaiaons,  though  subjective  ii  y  , 
the  sense  already  defined,  are  yet  experienced  by  the  "•'•^^  I'y  J^s 
soul  as  connected  with  a  corporeal  orffanism,  and  are  withanorgan- 
du-ectly  distinguished  in  this  from  emotions  proper, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  perceptions  proper,  on  the  other.  The 
soul  has  a  subjective  experience  of  heat,  hardness,  sweetnt^s, 
soumras,  etc.,  but  it  has  this  experience  as  an  agent  connected 
with  and  animating  an  extended  sensorium.  The  several  sensa^- 
tions,  though  like  the  purely  spiritual  emotions  in  being  agreea- 
ble, onthe  opposite,  are  unlike  them  in  being  felt  by  the  soiil  as 
existing  in  a  peculiar  form  of  being  and  activity,  viz.,  that  of  cor- 
poreal sensibility.  That  which  feels  is  not  the  soul  as  pure  spirit, 
but  spirit  animating  an  organfem. 

It  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  which  Eeid  utters,  when  he  saya: 
"  This  sensation  [of  smell]  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to 
be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not 
felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation,  and 
the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  "  As  to  the 
sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they 
differ  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  dignity.  Some 
belong  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes ;  others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part. 
The  first  are  more  properly  called  sensaMxyiis,  the  last,  Jeelinga'' 
^Essays,  Intell.  Povi&rs,  ii.  c.  16.) 

Berkeley,  Ttteory  o/  Vision,  says  to  the  same  effect:  "The 
objects  intromitted  by  sight  would  aeem  to  him  [a  man  born 
blind],  as  indeed  they  are,  no  other  than  a  new  set  of  thoughts 
or  seusatiors,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  him  as  the  perceptions 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  passions  of  the  soul." 

Reid  certainly  would  not  say  that  the  pain,  or  the  paiufiil  sen- 
sation, which  is  occasioned  by  a  burn,  a  cut,  or  a  blow,  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  pain  which  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  fiiend. 
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ligared,  and  diridod.     Snch  is  the  fa  t    b  t  h  w  th     imm  t        1      n  1  t  1 

with  matter,  how  the  oneitended  can     i  p    b  nd      t  h        th      nd        bl 

oanmoaautothodMdod,— Ihieia  themj  t    y    f  mj  t  n      t     man    —Hi/ 
Seid,  Bote  B^  IB  and  foot-note,  p.  880  (Of     5  SS  39) 

§  83.  It  is  implied  n  what  Ins  been  ^iid  that  all 
tacai^ei""""  sensations  are  experienced  with  a  more  or  less  didinct 
and  definite  relation  of  place  in  the  iensorium.  Thia 
relation  of  place  is  at  iirst  very  indefinitely  apprehended;  indeed, 
it  may  not  bo  attended  to  at  all";  but  there  must  be  furnished  the 
means  of  discerning  such  a  relation,  provided  the  attention  ia  di- 
rected to  the  sensation .  It  is  Impossible  to  believe  that  a  pain  in  the 
teeth  or  a  pain  in  the  head  should  not  be  known  as  apart  in  place 
from  a  pain  in  the  foot ;  that  a  bum  in  the  foot  -and  a  wound 
ia  the  arm  should  not  give  directly  to  the  mind  the  apprehension 
of  a  difierent  place  for  each. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  every  sensation  gives  or  might  ^ve  a 
relation  of  place,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  relations  of  place 
involved  in  and  given  by  the  direct  experience  of  an  original 
sensation  are  or  could  be  apprehended  so  completely  and  so 
definitely,  as  they  are  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  the  acquired 
perceptions ;  but  only  that  some  knowledge,  or  the  materials  for 
such  knowledge,  must  be  furnished  in  every  original  sensation. 
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The  diffei-ent  Bensations  differ  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
definiteness  of  the  part  or  place  of  the  eensorium  which  is 
affected.  Thus  a  sound  or  a  smell  is  far  less  distinctly  defined 
in  any  relations  of  place  than  a  sight  or  a  touch.  But  more 
of  this  in  another  place, 

§  84.  Foarth:  The  different  sensations,  as  subject- 
ive experiences  of  the  soul,  differ  greatly  from  one  another™  ™' 
another  in  reaped  to  quality  and  intensify/  ;    in  other  ^Q^tenesBl 
words,  they  differ  in  kind  and  degree.    Each  of  the 
leading  cla^ea  of  sensations  differs  from  each  of  the  other 
classy,  as  the  sensations  of  sight  from  the  sensatioDs  of  touch. 
Under  each  of  these  broadly  distinguished  classes  or  kinds, 
special  sensations  differ  from  one  another ;  as  the  different  tastes, 
feelings,  amella,  colors,  etc.,  etc.     What  ai-e  called    the    same 
sensations,  differ  also  in  energy,  strength,  or  intensity ;  as  one 
shade  of  the  same  color,  as  red,  is  deeper  or  more  intense  than 
another  shade ;  one  odor  is  more  pungent  than  another. 

"We  come  next  to  pereBption  <iv  perception  proper. 

%  85.  This,  as  has  already  been  explained,  is  no 
separate  act  or  state  of  the  soul ;  it  is  only  a  scpara-  propH^Sn''Sot 
ble  or  distinguishable  clement  of  a  single  complex  ^l^^  ^''™" 
act.    Perception,  as  such,  is. 

First:  an  act  of  knomledge  and  of  knowledge  only.  The  ssnsar 
tioual  element  is  an  element  of  feeling,  attended,  indeed,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  soul  which  feels  animates  an  extended 
organism ;  but  in  the  perceptional  act  the  soul  knows,  and  only 
knows. 

§  86.  Seoond:  This  knowledge  is  objective — i,  e., 
the  soul  not  only  knows  the  object  to  be,  but  it  knows  non'^d:  wimt 
it  is  not  itself-  What  it  knows  is  a  non-e^'o,  a  not-  ^*"f'^'">"" 
me,  a  notrself.  But  from  what  self,  or  ego,  does  it 
distinguish  the  object?  or  what  kind  of  non-e^o  does  the  per- 
ceiving  soul  distinguish?  Is  it  what  is  usually  called  a  material 
object,  distinguished  from  the  organism  or  the  body  which  the 
soul  animates  ajid  moves?  or  is  it  the  organism  itself  which  the 
soul  distinguish^  from  itself,  though  it  animates  and  nioves  it? 
It  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  there  are  three  mow- 
egos — viz.,  the  not  body  as  distinguished  from  the  body  and  soul 
united ;  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul ;  and  the  sensn- 
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rium  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  as  pure  spirit — so  there  are 
three  egos,  via.:  the  soul  as  united  with  the  body  sensed  and  per- 
ceived, i.  e.,  the  liYing  body  aa  a  whole ;  the  soul  as  animating  or 
connecting  with  the  sensorium ;  and  the  soul  as  distinguishable 
from  both  sensorium  and  body. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  Which  of  these  objects  is  apprehended 
iu  perception  proper?  Which  is  known,  or  might  bo  known,  in 
connection  with  every  sensation,  or  in  every  act  of  sense-percep- 
tion? We  answer.  The  bodily  organism  itself,  or  rather  that 
part  of  the  sensorium  which  is  excited  to  action.  What  the  soul 
directly  perceives— 1  e.,  distinguishes  from  itself— is  its  own 
sensitive  organism,  so  far  as  it  is  excited  to  sensation.  This  is 
that  which  it  knows  to  be  not  itself,  even  though  it  knows  tiiat 
in  sensation  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it  The  immediate 
object  of  perception  proper  is  the  sensorium  in  some  jonn  of 
exeUed  action.     (§  98) 

It  is  not  intended  that,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  infant  does,  iu 
the  earliest  development  of  the  reflective  consciousness,  apply 
the  pronoun  I  to  the  soul  as  distinguished  from  the  sensorium  or 
the  body.  It  is  most  evident  that  at  first,  and  for  a  very  long 
period  often,  this  appellation  is  applied  to  the  soul  and  the  body 
as  a  complex  whole,  and  this  ego  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
usually  called  a  material  thing. 

§  87.  Third;  The  object  in  perception  proper  is 
mm-ego.  HOI  Only  fenown  as  a  noji^r/o,  but  it  is  known  as  ex- 

fended.  Even  in  sensation  proper  the  soul  knows 
itself  as  united  with  the  extended  sensorium  ;  much  more  when 
the  soul,  by  an  act  of  intelligence,  distinguish^  this  sensorium 
from  itself  as  a  purely  psychical  agent,  must  it  know  that  object 
to  be  extended  which  it  as  it  were  sets  over  against  itself.  We 
do  not  here  ask  what  extension  is,  or  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
unextended  spirit  can  know  extended  matter ;  nor  do  we  ask 
what  are  the  relations  of  extension  to  space,  either  in  the  order 
of  knowledge  or  of  being.  These  questions  are  reserved  for 
fiiture  discussion.  We  record  only  what  the  mind  actually  pei-- 
ceives,  as  attested  by  our  experience  of  the  act  of  perception, 
pereeption  nt-  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^^^^  '■  "^^  t^i^  exercisc  of  which  of 
sensLiti'ona"'^  thc  seuscs  docs  the  mind  distinguish  this  non-egoistic 
and  extended  object— in  the  exercise  of  one  or  two, 
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or  of  each  and  ail  ?  The  views  which  we  have  proposed  concern- 
ing sensation  involve  the  necessary  consequence  that  perception 
proper  occurs  in  connsction  with  each  of  the  senses.  If  every 
seusation  involves  the  apprehension  of  the  extended  seusorium 
■with  which  the  soul  is  connected,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  perceive  this  sensorium,  to  whatever  sensation  it  is  excited, 
aud  that  every  sense  gives  the  knowledge  of  an  extended  non- 
ego.  Some  of  these  senses  do  this  with  greater  indeflniteness  than 
others,  it  ia  true — as  the  sense  of  smell  compared  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  but  aU  with  equal  reality ;  if,  indeed,  it  ia  true  that  no 
sensation  can  in  feet  occur  without  perception. 

Those  psychologists  who  make  sensation  to  be  a  purely  ^irU 
tual  or  md^BCtke  experience  of  merely  intemive  quality,  and  make 
perception  to  be  the  apprehension  of  the  cause  of  these  so-caUed 
feelings,  dther  limit  perception  to  the  sensations  of  touch  and 
sight,  excluding  it  irom  smell,  taste,  and  hearing — as  does  Eeid 
— or  confine  it  to  touch  only,  as  Dngald  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown. 

But  while  each  and  all  of  the  senses  alike  give  us 
an  extended  and  external  object,  they  do  not  give  anrt^stoti^™ 
it  witli  equal  distinctness  and  clearness.     As  we  have  jecttnot'sCJea 
already  observed,  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  JSm™ 
far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  senses  of  sight  aud 
touch  ;  aud  so  far  inferior,  that  they  seem  to  many  not  to  give  it 
at  all.    The  muscular  sensations  are  also  more  conspicuously 
present  in  the  movement  and  direction  of  certain  organs  than  in 
the  management  and  experience  of  others, 

§  89.  We  pass,  fifth :  to  the  varyiug  relation  of  ^^^  ™iTinB 
tlie  sensational  and  perceptional  element  in  different  2^j5JH™''lud 
states  of  sense-perception.  The  general  law  is,  that  g^t!""" 
these  elements  vary  inversely— i.  e.,  as  the  seiteaMon  is 
strongs,  the  perception  ia  weakeir,  atnd  vieB-vers6.  The  operation 
of  this  law  is  illustrated  in  the  different  sensations  of  tlie  same 
sense  as  compared  with  one  another,  and  also  in  the  diiferent 
senses. 

Of  different  sensations  of  the  same  sense  we  ob- 
serve, that  in  some  tha  attention  is  occupied  more  sensntfo.is™?' 
with  the  seusation,  while  in  others  it  is  fixed  upon  the  ^nso?'"" 
object  which  the  sensation  reveals.     This  is  true  of 
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tast^,  smells,  sounds,  touches  and  sights.  If  any  of  these  are  very 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  the  subjective  pain  or  pieaeure  which 
they  give,  solicits  and  absorbs  the  soul's  energy,  almost  or  entirely 
to  the  esclusioQ  of  all  apprehension  of  tlie  organism,  or  of  any 
thing  external.  If  they  are  what  we  call  indifferent  or  unex- 
citing, thore  is  opportunity  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  rela- 
tions of  diverse  quality,  of  place,  form,  outline,  which  the  parti- 
cular sense  admits  of.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  certain 
sensations  are  absorbing,  transporting,  ravishing,  enrapturing, 
and  ecstatic;  all  of  which  terms  indicate  the  complete  occupation 
of  the  soul's  energy  in  subjective  enjoyment,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  pain  or  agony.  We  freely  remark  of  others,  that  in 
them  we  are  cool,  unexcited,  not  carried  away,  self-controlled ; 
which  epithets  imply  the  possibility  of  any  inteUeetual  activity 
which  may  be  required,  the  energy  of  simple  perception  being, 
of  courae,  included. 

In  vision,  the  apprehensions  of  color  are  more  sen- 
rent  e^ea.  *"  suous;  those  of  form  and  outline  are  more  perceptional 
and  intellectual.  In  gazing  upon  rich  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  as  of  a  splendid  sunset,  of  autumn  foliage,  or  a  glowing 
painting,  the  enjoyment  is  more  intense  and  the  excitement  is 
akin  to  pure  emotion.  In  the  apprehension  and  comparison  of 
form,  outline,  and  grouping,  color  is  less  conspicuous,  the  per- 
ceptional element  predominates,  and  approaches  the  purely  intel- 
lectual. But  just  in  this  proportion  does  the  sensuous  and 
passionate  give  way. 

In  touch,  if  we  take  a  burning  or  frosted  implement,  we  are  so 
occupied  with  the  pain,  that  we  do  not  notice  its  form,  surface, 
weight,  and  many  other  peculiarities  which  a  nicer  handling 
would  reveal,  which  delicate  handling  is  rendered  impossible  by 
the  absoi-ption  of  the  soul  with  its  sensations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  delicate  intellectual  touch,  which  apprehends  minute 
constituents,  slightly  varying  surfiic^,  gentle  outlines,  fine  edges, 
etc.,  I'cquires  as  an  essential  condition  that  the  sensations  be  not 
at  all  obtrusive.  He  that  passes  his  finger  over  the  edge  of  a 
razor  in  order  to  judge  of  its  fineness,  must  be  carefiil  that  no 
painful  sensations,  as  from  a  cut,  or  pleasant  sensations  as  of 
titillation,  disturb  or  distract  the  delicacy  of  his  perceptive 
toucli.    In  all  these  examples  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  so  far  aa 
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we  exercise  senBation  proper  we  are  occupied  with  our  subjective 
conditioa  as  pleasant  or  painful ;  wbile  in  perceptiou  proper  we 
apprehend  an  extended  non-ep'o. 

The  illustration  of  the  varying  energy  of  the  sensational  and 
perceptional  elements  in  the  different  sonsea  will  be  given  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   SESSE-PEKCEPTIOKS. 


§  90.  The  sense-perceptions  may  be  divided  into 
three  leading  classes  :  the  muscular,  the  organic,  and  or 
the  special  seme^ereeptimis.     This  division  is  in  part  ^usoiOw.     " 
directed  by  the  character  of  the   sensations  them- 
selves, and  in  part  by  their  bodily  conditions. 

The  mmeukir  sensations,  or  sense-perceptions,  comprehend  all 
those  which  arise  irom  the  varying  conditions  of  the  muscles, 
whether  in  action  or  at  rest.  The  muscles  constitute  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  substance  or  structure  of  the  body.  They  also 
pervade  or  are  closely  connected  with  those  parts  and  organs 
which  are  not  muscular.  The  affections  appropriately  called 
muscular  sense-perceptions  are  those  which  depend  on  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  the  varying  re- 
lative position  of  the  muscles.  As  we  slowly  stretch  or  violently 
jerk  out  the  arm  or  the  finger,  as  we  rotate  the  wrist,  as  we 
tread  or  kick  with  the  foot,  as  we  strain  the  whole  body  to  lift  a 
heavj'  weight  or  to  push  against  a  resisting  obstacle,  or  as  we 
exert  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body  in  maaifold  conceivable 
jnotioi^  or  efforts,  we  experience  as  great  a  variety  of  muscular 
sensations.  Scarcely  one  of  these  is  distinguished  by  a  separate 
name;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  escape  common  observation. 

They  are  ranked  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  sense-perceptions, 
because  they  are  least  definitely  placed  in  the  sensorium,  because 
they  cannot  be  distinctly  recalled  to  the  memory,  and  because 
they  are  usually  the  least  positive  in  the  pleasure  and  pain  which 
they  occasi(jn.  They  serve  most  important  uses,  however,  as  we 
shall  sec,  in  enabling  us  so  to  direct  and  regulate  the  bodily 
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laotious  as  to  distinguish  tlie  individual  body  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
material  universe,  and  to  defend  it  against  serious  or  fatal  in- 
juries. It  is  contended  by  many  that  we  derive  our  first  know- 
ledge of  extended  matter  from  the  muscular  sensations,  as 
through  their  /arying  movements  the  infent  first  explores  every 
part  of  the  organism  within,  and  from  the  sensorium  thus  ex- 
plored derives  the  standard  by  which  it  measures  the  material 
world  without.    (Of.  §  98.) 

I  91.  The  organw  sensations  are  those  which  de- 
pend on  the  Jteolthful  or  diseased  condition  of  the  vital 
organs;  such  as  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  other 
viscera,  and  the  nerves.  When  these  organs  are  entirely  healthy, 
and  their  functions  are  normally  performed,  they  are  attended 
with  no  very  positive  or  distinctly  noticed  sensations.  When 
they  are  injured  or  diseased,  the  sensations  which  attend  these 
conditions  are  always  unpleasant,  often  distressing,  and  invari- 
ably most  readily  distinguished  and  recognized.  The  healthy  man 
does  not  know  that  he  has  a  stomach.  The  dyspeptic  scarcely 
knows  that  he  has  anything  besides ;  he  is  so  absorbed  by  the 
uncomfortable  or  painful  sensations  that  are  occasioned  by  the 
diseased  organ.  The  same  is  true  of  a  man  whose  lungs,  heart,  or 
nerves  are  diseased.  This  class  of  sensations  are  moi-e  readily 
distinguished  and  recalled  than  the  muscular,  because  they  are 
sitive. 

e  often  blended  with  the  muscular. 
1  in  part  muscular,  or  intertwined  with  mus- 
cular fibre,  as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  etc.  Their  special  aifoc- 
tions  are  therefore  experienced  in  constant  connection  with 
normal  or  abnormal  muscular  sensations,  and  both  are  assigned 
to  the  same  parts  of  the  sentient  oi^anism. 

I  92.  The  speeial  aenae-pe^ceptiona  constitute  the 

se^peiMP^  remaining  and  the  most  important  class.    All  these 

H™rga^'c™i  ^I's  distinguished  by  this  marked  peculiarity,   that 

oWoow!  ™^      ^^  """^  ea^mienced  through  organs    specially  eon. 

atnteledfor  the  sole  junction  of  setis&pere^idoti. 

They  are  the  so-called  five  senses :  Smell,  taste,  hearing,  f^ueh, 
and  sight.  Each  of  these  is  clearly  distinguished  from  every 
other,  and  to  each  of  them  is  assigned  its  own  organ  or  organs. 

The  organ  of  smell  is  the  nostrils,  which  open  into  the  two 


The  organic  sensati 
The  vital  organs  are 
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nasal  fossEe,  the  plates  of  which  arc  overlaid  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane called  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  paas^ec  bet\Teeii 
these  plates  are  somewhat  tortuous,  giving  extent  of  surface  for 
the  expanse  of  membrane,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerve. 

This  organ  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  organs  of  taste, 
with  which  it  acts  in  ready  sympathy.  Offensive  smells  occasion 
nausea  and  disinclination  to  food.  Savory  odors,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimulate  the  appetite. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  smell  is  excited  only  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  interior  surface  of  the  organ  with  minute  portions 
of  matter,  or  gases  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  But  what- 
ever uncertainty  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  occasions  of  these 
sensations,  with  the  sensations  themselves  we  are  all  familiar, 
Thdr  varieties  are  almost  endless.  The  odors  from  flowers,  from 
food,  from  perfumes,  from  woods,  irom  earths,  from  metals,  and 
from  many  other  objects,  are  too  numerous  to  be  classed  or  named 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  We  elass  them  in  a  few  general 
and  obvious  groups,  as  quickening,  refreshing,  depre^ing,  sicken- 
ing, aromatic,  spicy,  etc.,  etc.  We  name  them  usually  from  the 
objects  which  excite  them,  as  the  odor  of  the  violet  and  the 
lilac,  of  the  rose  and  the  tuberose,  of  the  peach  and  the  apple, 
of  cedar  and  camphor-wood. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  sensations  are  in 
truth  sense-perceptions — i.  e.,  they  involve  apprehended  relations 
of  externality  and  extension.  The  experience  of  every  odor, 
according  to  the  explanation  already  given,  must  be  referred  to 
some  part  of  the  sensorlum.  These  sensations  are,  however,  very 
undefined  in  their  places  and  limits,  and  hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed they  are  purely  psychical.  They  cannot  be  distinctly 
recalled  in  the  imagination  or  memory.  Hence,  in  our  actual 
perceptions  of  objects,  they  are  referi-ed  directly  to  the  object  as 
seen  or  handled.  That  is,  the  object  seen  or  touched  occupies 
the  attention  and  engrosses  the  memory,  and  not  the  object 


The  hinguage  and  terms  taken  from  this  sense  are  transferred 
to  aupersensufd  objects,  especially  to  the  moral  and  the  religious. 
The  odor  of  incense,  the  offense  that  is  rank,  and  smells  to  hea- 
ven, and  tlie  like,  are  examples  of  such  an  application. 
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§  93.  The  organs  of  taste  are  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
a^aiije'^'"  at)d  a  portion  of  the  pharynx.  These  are  also  truly, 
7^tio^*""  though  imperfectly,  organs  of  touch ;  hut  they  are 
coated  with  a  membrane  which  is  organized  in  sucli 
a  manaer  as  to  yield  a  vaiiety  of  special  sensations  called 
tastes.  The  tasting  organ,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  consists  of 
minute  papilla,  which  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  and 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Sapid  substances  to  be  prepared  for  tasting,  must  be  made 
liquid.  Those  which  are  hard  and  compact,  must  be  broken  by 
mastication  and  dissolved  in.  the  saliva.  The  harder  the  sub- 
stance and  the  slowei'  the  process  of  dissolving,  the  longer  does 
the  taste  continue. 

The  sensations  of  taste  are  various  in  kind  and  almost  count- 
less in  number.  They  are  capable  of  bdng  so  combined  aa  to 
produce  singular  modifications  and  striking  contrasts.  They  can 
thus,  to  some  extent,  be  changed  by  custom  and  formed  by  art. 
Tastes  that  are  at  first  positively  disagreeable,  become  pleasant 
by  being  connected  with  a  stimulant  efieet  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— as  the  pungent  and  fiery  taste  of  strong  liquors,  and  the 
nauseating  taste  of  tobacco.  Or  the  sense-organ  itself  becomes 
less  sensitive  in  its  energy,  and  of  course  less  ofiended  by  the  sen- 
sations which  were  at  first  more  intense,  and  therefore  positively 


Tastes,  like  smells,  are  designated  by  a  few  general  epithets,  as 
pungent,  bitter,  sweet,  spicy,  acrid,  sharp ;  more  precisely  by  the 
objects  which  occasion  them,  as  the  taste  of  pepper  or  alum,  of 
the  peach  or  the  plum,  of  diiferent  vegetables  and  meats.  Of 
this  language  or  vocabulary  of  taste  we  may  say  in  general,  that 
it  is  taken  originally  from  the  sense  of  touch,  as  the  obvious 
meaning  of  some  of  the  terms,  and  the  less  obvious  roots  of  others, 
both  mdicate.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  organ  of  taste  is  also 
an  organ  of  touch.  The  tongue  touches  as  well  as  tastes.  Cer- 
tain tastra  are  attended  with  certain  touches. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  .sublime  ia  nature,  art,  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  capacity  for  judging  rightly  of  its  occasions  or 
sources,  is  called  taste  in  many  languages ;  a  singular  transfer  of 
a  term  from  one  of  the  grossest  of  the  animal  capacities  to  one 
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of  the  highest  of  the  psychical  endowments.  It  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  corporeal  sense  of  taste  is  susceptible  of  fine  and 
delicate  discriminations. 

The  question  is  never  mooted,  whether  the  sensations  of  taste 
are  purely  subjective,  or  independent  of  all  relations  of  exter- 
nality and  extension.  Taste,  aa  a  sensation,  is  inconceivable  ex- 
cept as  an  affection  of  that  part  of  the  sensorium  which  pervades 
the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

§94.  The  sense  oi  hearing  comes  next  in  order.  Haiu-ing-io 
Its  organ  is  a  complicated  and  convoluted  bony  tube  Z^  °^ 
or  chamber,  resembling  somewhat  the  interior  of  a 
snail^hell,  and  furnished  externally  with  an  expanded  append- 
age, the  surface  of  which  is  corrugated  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  bony  pass£^  within.  The  object  of  the  external  ear 
(which  with  the  internal  constitutes  the  organ),  is  to  receive,  con- 
vey, and  quicken  the  vibratory  action  of  the  air  td  it  reaches  the 
tympanum.  This  is  a  parchment-like  substance,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  chain  of  bones,  bears  upon  a  liquid  within.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  entire  structure,  when  judged  by  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, is  obviously  adapted  and  designed  to  carry  and  increase 
vibratory  action.  But  the  vibrating  tympanum  is  not  itself  hear- 
ing. Though  we  seek  for  the  spirit  of  sound  in  all  these  narrow 
and  winding  chambers,  we  cannot  find  it  there ;  but  it  flees  from 
our  search  like  a  shadow  or  a  mocking  spirit.  It  is  the  soul 
which  lives  in  the  sensorium  that  hears.  When  the  tympanum 
is  made  to  vibrate  with  the  requisite  intensity  and  rapidity, 
and  the  nervous  apparatus  ia  unhai-med,  the  soul,  if  attent, 
experiences  the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  the  sensatioua  of 
sound. 

Every  body  which  emits  or  conveys  sound  ia  susceptible  of 
vibration.  The  sonorous  body  with  which  we  are  most  feiailiar, 
is  the  atmosphere,  which,  by  being  everywhere  present,  is  the 
constant  and  the  peiTading  medium  of  soimd.  Many  solid 
hodies  are,  however,  capable  of  more  delicate  vibrations,  and 
hence  are  more  perfect  conductors  of  sound  ;  or  perhaps  they  owe 
their  eftect  on  the  sensorium  in  part  to  the  vibrations  which  touch 
conveys  through  the  bony  structure.  A  stick  of  timber  will  con- 
vey to  the  ear  in  contact  with  it,  a  whisper  or  the  scratch  of  a 
pin,  scores  or  hundreds  of  feet.     If  the  ear  is  brought  into  con- 
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tact  witli  a  musical  instrument,  either  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  some  intervening  substance,  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
i^  greatly  increased. 

Of  these  sensations  there  is  a  great  variety.  What 
Tftiioqs.  In  deserves  especial  notice  is,  that  each  one  of  this  end- 
distinguisha-  less  vaiietj  is  readily  distinguished  from  every  other_, 
and  very  many  of  them  can  be  recalled  and  re- 
cognized. A  single  human  voice  is  capable  of  emittmg  a  great 
variety  in  respect  to  quality,  tone,  and  pitch.  The  voice  of  each 
individual  has  its  distinguishable  characteristic  in  each  of  these 
particulars.  The  wind  sighs  and  whistles  and  groans  in  the 
forest,  or  beats  and  rolls  among  the  clouds  like  resounding 
waves.  Almost  every  substance  has  a  sound  of  its  own  when  it 
strikes  or  &lls  upon  another,  and  this  sound  can  be  varied  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Single  sensatioi^  of  sound  are  distinguished  by  quality,  by  in- 
tensity or  loudness,  and  by  volume  or  quantity, 
obvious  differences,  there  are  othera  less  discernible  I 
apprehension,  which  are  observed  and  named  by  elocutionists 
and  musicians.  The  epithets  which  we  commonly  hear  are  such 
as  low  and  higli,  feeble  and  loud,  soft  and  harah,  smooth  and 
rough — sweet,  gentle,  clear,  piercing,  light,  heavy,  etc.,  etc.  All 
th^e  epithets  were  originally  appropriated  to  the  other  senses, 
especially  to  those  of  touch.  Some  few  are  derived  from  tast^ 
and  sight.  To  a  limited  extent,  sounds  are  named  from  the 
objects  which  excite  them :  as  the  bell  and  glass,  like  the 
wooden,  the  metallic,  etc.,  etc. 

Besides  these  distinguishing  differences  in  single 
cession  una  ssnsations  of  sound,  there  are  others  which,  belong  to 
Melody  and  soimds  when  in  succession  and  combination.  Sounds 
''™'"''''  of  almost  any  quality  become  pleasing  when  uttered 
in  any  regular  succession ;  especially  when  a  series  is  made  to 
repeat  and  to  return  upon  itself,  and  its  measures  or  intervals  are 
marked  by  accent  or  beat.  Examples  of  these  are  the  beating 
of  a  drum  to  a  tune,  the  rhythmical  measure  of  well-sounding 
prose,  or  the  more  regular  and  marked  repetitions  of  poetic 
veise.  If  the  sounds  possess  musical  quality,  these  repetitions 
constitute  melody,  givuig  exquisite  sensuous  pleasure  to  the  ear, 
and,  by  expression,  speaking  movingly  to  the  soul.    To  this  is 
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superadded  the  more  refined  attribute  of  harmony,  wlien  sounds 
of  different  musical  quality  are  given  in  concord,  greatly  enlarg- 
ing, enriching,  and  elevating  both  the  aensuoiK  and  expressional 
resources  of  music.  Melody  and  harmony  eombiued,  when 
added  to  what  culture  has  done  for  the  voice,  and  art  for  the 
improvement  of  inatrumente,  are  the  grounds  of  the  elevated  en- 
joyment that  music  affords. 

The  sensations  of  sound  are  invested  with  even  a 
higher  interest,  and  applied  to  a  still  more  elevated  of  oral   inn- 
use.    Without  the  sense  of  hearing,  vocal  utterances  preasive  of 
do  not  become  sounds ;  and  wifiiont  vocal  utterances        '^" 
as  heard,  there  could  be  no  language.    As  addressed  to  and  af- 
fecting the  senses,  sounds  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  musical 
and  melodious  or   the  contrary,  harmonious  or  discordant ;   as 
significant  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  they  are  endowed  with 
a  wondrous  and  almost  a  sublime  power.     When  we  listen  to  a 
foreign  language  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  or  when  we  cannot 
catch  the  sense  of  our  mother-tongue,  it  is  to  our  ears  a  jargon 
or  a  chatter,  or,  at  best,  but   a  pleasing  flow  of  insignificant 
seme-perceptions.     But  as  soon  as  these  sounds  are   understood, 
they  become  the  audible  expressions  of  thought,  in  its   most 
subtle  distinctions  and  its  most  complicated  connections. 

Not  only  are  sounds  significant  of  thought ;  they  also  express 
feeling.  Even  simple  and  inarticulate  tones  do  this,  especially 
if  the  tones  are  musical,  or  partake  of  musical  quality,  Tlie 
whine  of  the  beggar,  the  command  of  the  master,  and  the  threat 
of  the  enraged,  are  expressive  as  tones,  even  when  no  words  are 
uttered,  or  when  the  uttered  words  fail  to  be  understood.  A 
plaintive  or  a  triumphant  strain  of  music  is  easily  interpreted, 
though  no  thoughts  are  uttered  in  words.  But  when  thought 
and  feeling  are  both  conveyed,  the  one  by  clear  and  weil-chosen 
words,  and  the  other  by  an  expressive  elocution,  and  the  soul  is 
enraptured  and  elevated  by  eloquent  speech,  then  the  resources 
of  sound  and  the  importance  of  hearing  begin  to  be  appreciated. 
When,  again,  poetry  and  music  lend  both  grace  and  expression 
to  thought  and  fe?ling,  we  have  a  still  higher  example  of  the 
dignity  of  a  single  sense,  and  the  wondrous  uses  to  whicli  it 
may  be  applied  in  the  service  of  the  soul. 

In  view  of  these  relations,  the  sense  of  hearing  has  been 
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ranked  higher  than  any  other.  It  effects  a  coimectioE  between 
one  soul  and  another ;  it  enables  the  spirit  to  breathe  out  feelinga 
which  even  articulate  speech  cannot  utter.  Its  dignity  and 
worth  are  especially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  to 
them  the  subtle  interpreter  of  those  emotions,  which  are  ex- 
pressed to  others  by  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gesture  all  combined.  To  the  blind  the  voice  softens  in  tender- 
ness, thrills  with  love,  is  harsh  from  anger,  and  lingers  in  entreaty. 
To  them  every  tone  breathes  some  shade  of  emotion.  An  intelligent 
and  educated  blind  man  onee  remarked  with  great  energy,  "  The 
Imnaan  voice  is  to  me  the  divinest  endowment  of  man," 

§  95.  The  sense  of  tmidi  comes  next  in  oi'der.  The 
(ouch.  Its  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  skin.  The  skin  is  the  ex- 
"'^°'  terual  covering  of  the  body,  and  the  lining  of  certain 

internal  cavities,  as  the  mouth,  Ite  sensations  depend  on  the 
action  of  certain  minute  jtapiUce,  which  are  placed  beneath  the 
external  cuticle,  each  one  of  which  encloses  the  termination 
of  some  nerve,  or  nervous  branch  or  branohlet.  Different 
portions  of  the  skin  are  more  or  less  sensitive,  and  the  perceptions 
which  are  gained  through  them  are  more  or  1«5S  delicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  nerves  and  the  fineness  and  frequency 
of  the  nervous  terminations.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of 
the  external  covering  or  cuticle  is  also  an  important  circum- 
stance. In  general,  tho.?e  portions  of  the  body  in  which  the 
perceptions  are  least  acute  and  discriminating  are  the  most 
scantily  supplied  ivith  nerves,  and  their  branches  extend  over  a 
very  large  sur&oe — in  some  cases  over  several  square  inches. 
In  the  more  sen^tive  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  many  distinct  nerves  and  nervous  branch^  and' 
branch  lets. 

The  distinguished  physiologist,  E.  H.  Weber,  was  the  first  who 
instituted  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  in  order  definitely  to 
ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  in  touch  of  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  body.  He  applied  for  this  purpose  the  points 
of  a  pair  of  dividers,  wliich  were  separated  more  or  less  widely. 
He  ascertained  that  in  some  parts  of  the  body  these  points  could 
not  be  perceived  as  separate,  unless  the  dividers  were  opened  as 
widely  as  three  inches ;  while  in  others  the  extremities  needed  to 
be  only  the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  apart  in  oi'der  to  be  distinctly 
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Similar  experiments  iiave  been  made  by  other  pbysi- 
ologists.  The  tip  of  tbe  toDgue,  the  iips,  and  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  are  the  most  sensitive  and  discrimiuating  portions.  The 
human  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lined  with  a  sensitive  covering, 
and — through  its  connection  with  the  ann  and  shoulder,  and  its 
division  into  thumb  and  fingers — is  provided  with  an  apparatus 
especially  adapted  to  regulate  and  direct  the  application  of  touch 
and  pressure,  is  preeminently  the  organ  of  touch. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  sense-perception 
of  touch,  that  the  object  should  be  actually  applied  ^oSofto^! 
to  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  organ — i.  e.,  with 
some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  According  as  this 
application  is  made  with  greater  or  less  force,  the  sensation  varies 
in  intensity  and  the  perception  in  distinctness,  and  sometimes  the 
quality  of  the  sensation  is  changed.  A  light  pressure  or  gentle 
touch,  is  usually  fitvorable  to  distinct  or  delicate  perception. 
If  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  sensation  may  become  excessive 
and  unpleasant,  and  even  positively  painful;  while  the  per- 
ception is  less  acut«,  owing,  probably,  to  the  compression  of  the 
nerve  or  nerves.  In  some  cases,  the  very  slightest  contact  that 
is  possible,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  pressure,  as  in  the  touch 
of  a  feather,  is  attended  with  the  greatest  sensibility  and  tbe 
acutest  discernment.  But  tbe  force  of  the  application  of  the 
oj^an  to  the  object  of  touch  depends  usually  on  muscular  effort. 
It  scarcely  ever  can  happen  that  muscular  effort  is  not  called 
into  requisition,  either  in  positive  and  direct  pressure,  as  of  the 
hand  or  finger,  or  in  withholding  fi-om  pressui-e  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  or  in  resisting  pressure  when  it  is  imposed  from  without. 

§  96.  Hence  it  is  that  the  nmscular  s&nsations 
always  attend  and  often  seem  to  be  blended  with  the  J^^'/n"! '"'" 
perceptions  that  are  appropriate  to  touch.  In  the  ac-  iSmb.'^senan. 
quired  or  complex  perceptions  of  touch,  these  muscu-  Sidi?'*™'"' 
lar  sensations  play  a  conspicuous  part.  In  the  classi- 
fications of  common  life  and  in  thoseof  the  earlier  philosopher?,— 
both  psychologists  and  physiologists, — the  muscular  sensations 
were  assigned  to  the  sense  of  touch.  So  were  the  sensations  of 
temperature,  many  of  which  arise  from  contact  with  a  body 
warmer  or  colder  than  the  touching  organ,  and  hence  were 
referred  to  touch  proper.    Inasmuch  as  these,  various  classes  of 
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sensations  are  all  concerned  in  many  of  tbe  perceptions  of  touch, 
it  is  necessary  to  considec  each  apart. 

The  first  class  are  the  sensations  of  gentle  touch,  or  of  touch 
proper.  These  sensations  are  occasioned  more  frequently  by 
feeling  an  extended  suriUce,  but  they  may,  and  often  do,  arise 
from  gentle  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  pointed  body.  Sen- 
sations thus  arising  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful,  and  one 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  &om  another.  Hence  none  of  them 
can  be  readily  reproduced  in  the  memory.  Pre^ure  against  a 
suriaee,  or  motion  over  it,  each  involving  muscular  sensations, 
seems  to  be  required  as  the  condition  of  sensations  sufficiently 
positive  and  energetic  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  tlie  objects 
themselves,  aad  to  recall  to  memory  the  sensations  which  they 
occasion. 

.  The  second  class  are  the  acwfe  and  often  painful 

yoiviiig  vio-      sensations  that  come  from  any  affection    that  does 

violence  to  the  organ,  as  the  prick  of  a  pointed  sub- 
stance, the  cut  of  a  knife,  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  the  bruise  from  a 
stick.  These  sensations  are  all  distinct  and  energetic,  and  occa- 
sion a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  which  is  more  or  less  violent. 
They  are  more  definitely  localized  than  the  sensations  of  touch 
proper,  and  more  distinctly  revived  and  recalled.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  skio  to  affections  of  this  kind  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  touch.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Weber  and  others,  that  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
which  are  furnished  \rith  the  few€st  and  the  most  sparsely  ramified 
nerves  and  branches  of  nerves,  and  are  the  most  incapable  of 
pensitiona  of  touch  proper,  are  none  the  less  susceptible  to  exqui-' 
t  ns  of  this  sort.  These  sensations  are  not  confined  to 
th  fa  f  the  body,  its  interior  portions  being  capable  of  ex- 
q  to  ff  ing  from  pricking,  cutting,  and  laceration.  Sensa- 
t  f  th     class  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  those  which 

w    ha  lied  organic,  and  which  are  most  conspicuous  when 

a       g  njured  or  diseased. 

The   third    class    are   sensations  of  temperature. 

These  arise  usually  from  contact  of  the  body  with 

ome  material  object  differing  in  temperature  from 

ts  If     Th  y  are  also  experienced,  by  what  is  called  radiation, 

fr  n  an    hj  «t  not  in  contact  with  the  body.    In  such  cases  the 
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Ijody  may  be  said  to  be  in  direct  communication  or  contact  with 
t!ie  heated  atmosphere,  or  the  vibrating  medium  of  heat.  The 
sensations  of  temperature  are,  in  many  particulars,  Jike  the  pain- 
fLil  sensations  which  we  have  just  described.  They  are  like  them 
in  not  being  confined  to  tlie  sni-face.  In  case  of  scalding  from  water 
or  steam,  or  of  a  severe  bum  from  fire,  or  of  violent  internal  inflam- 
mation, or  of  febrile  excitement,  their  causes  are  purely  internal, 
and  the  afieotions  are  organic.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to 
heat  and  cold  is  not  proportioned  to  its  susceptibility  to  touch. 

The  fourth  class  are  the  sensations  of  jtre^sure  *>^  g.  ■  , 
weight.  These,  so  far  as  they  are  definite  and  pecu-  presam'e  una 
liar,  are  the  slightly  benumbed  and  painful  feeling 
which  a  weight  occasions  when  laid  upon  the  hand  or  arm,  when 
there- is  no  muscular  effort  to  sustain  or  resist  the  pressure.  In 
such  a  case  slight  additions  may  be  made  to  the  bulk  of  the 
body  imposed,  without  being  perceived.  If  the  same  experiments 
are  made  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  mobile — as 
upon  the  lips,  when  resistance  and  miiscular  effort  is  provoked 
and  made  necessary — ^minute  differences  will  be  perceived  and 
appreciated.  Accurate  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
Weber,  eliciting  surprising  results.  Hence  the  so-called  sensa- 
tions of  wrfght  are  very  largely  complex  in  their  nature,  consisting 
largely  of  muscular  sensations. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  museidar  sematums,  which 
have  been  already  sufficiently  characterized.  Not  EeoEatTous," 
only  do  they  enter  very  largely  into  the  sensations  of 
weight,  but  into  all  those  sensations  which  require  motion  upon, 
and  application  to,  the  surfece  of  the  body  which  is  touched.  The 
sensations  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  of  the  adhesive  and  slippery, 
of  the  elastic  and  non-elastic,  are  of  this  character.  According 
to  the  nicety  with  which  th^e  sensations  are  distinguished,  is  the 
delicacy  of  perception.  Success  in  any  manual  art  depends  upon 
this  sort  of  delicacy.  Skill  in  sewing,  engraving,  and  drawing, 
in  the  handling  of  tools,  in  driving,  rowing,  and  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  depends  on  the  natural  capacity  for  and  the 
nice  attention  to  these  muscular  sensations.  They  are  equally, 
if  not  more  important,  to  our  judgments  of  form,  size,  distance, 
and  the  various  relations  of  extension,  as  wc  shall  see  in  consid- 
ering the  acquired  perceptions. 
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One  feature  all  these  sensations  share  in  common. 
<i™    ""         Th  ugl    sufiieiently  alike  to  be  classed  together  aa 

tactuil  muscular,  etc,  etc,  yet  they  differ  iu  quality 
according  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  h  their  seat  The 
tectual  sen  at  ons  on  the  palm  are  different  from  those  on  the 
back  of  tl  e  1  ani  those  on  the  hand  are  different  from  those  on 
the  different  parts  ot  tlie  arm,  and  so  on  through  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different 
muscular  sensations.  The  muscular  sensations  which  attend  the 
opening  and  closing  of  one  finger,  differ  from  those  which  are 
experienced  in  openii^  and  shutting  the  hand.  Those  which  we 
feel  in  managing  the  arm  differ  from  those  which  are  used  in 
controlling,  the  position  of  the  head.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  classes  of  sensations  which  are  appi-opriate  to  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  or  the  vital  organs.  This  feet  is  of  great  imporfc- 
ance  in  the  explanation  of  the  acquired  perceptions. 

§  97.  From  considering  the  sensational  element 
p^r"™!!!!!!*  in  touch,  we  pass  to  Hie  pero^tional.  By  percep- 
tion proper,  in  touch,  as  in  the  other  senses,  we  ap- 
prehend objecte  as  extended  and  ecdemal.  To  touch  has  been 
assigned  especial  superiority  in  these  discriminations.  Many 
limit  them  exclusively  to  touch,  making  it  the  only  agent 
through  which  we  perceive,  and  assigning  to  all  the  other  senses 
the  sensational  fiinction  only.  Others,  as  we  have  already  said, 
limit  perception  proper  to  touch  and  sight.  We  have  given  our 
reasons  for  holding  that  through  every  sensation,  and  of  course 
in  connection  with  every  one  of  the  senses,  we  perceive — i.  e.,  we 
apprehend  objeete  as  extended  and  external.  The  perceptions 
of  touch,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  other  senses  not  only 
in  being  more  definite  and  minute,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
energy  of  the  sensations,  but  also  (with  the  exception  of  sight) 
in  their  immeasurably  superior  variety.  For  this  reason  they 
deserve  special  consideration. 

Let  it  be  observed  as  a  preluninary,  that  we  do 
Siir^toJ^  not,  by  touch  alone,  know  mathematical  extension, 
bj*  MtfMio'o  Bor  mathematical  qualities,  nor  the  relations  of  pure 
iflm.""^  '"*^"'  mathematical  quantities  to  one  another,  nor  to  the 

pure  or  abstract  space  or  time  which  wo  conceive  to 
exist.     We  simply  perceive  extended  and  external  somethings. 
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It  is  contended  by  many  that  the  reason  why  we  perceive  ex- 
tension by  touch,  either  exclusively,  or  in  common  with  sight,  ia, 
that  the  organism  itoelf  is  extended.  We  find,  they  say,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  sliin  in  which  our  perception  of  extension  is 
the  most  definite  and  acnte,  the  nerves  and  the  nervous  endings 
are  m(«t  frequent ;  wliile  in  those  portions  in  which  its  dimen- 
sions are  most  vaguely  perceived,  these  are  more  sparse.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  two  nervous  terminations  at  least  are  re- 
quired for  tte  apprehension  of  superficial  extension.  Moreover, 
it  is  urged  that,  as  the  remaining  organs,  except  tliose  of  sight 
and  touch,  are  each  furcished  with  a  single  nerve  only,  or,  at 
most,  with  a  single  pair,  that  is  the  suificient  reason  why,  by 
means  of  tliese,  we  have  no  perception  of  extension.  In  touch  and 
sight,  it  ia  said,  the  soul  being  afiected  by  sensations  through  nerves 
placed  side  by  side,  must  necessarily  perceive  objects  as  extended. 
This  view  is  held  chiefly  by  physiologists,  and,  among  them,  by 
the  distinguished  John  Muller,  with  whom  many  others  agree. 

Of  this  theory  we  observe,  that  it  overloolis  entirely  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  physical  conditions  of  perception  and  the 
act  of  perception.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  perception  of  extension  by  touch  and  sight,  that 
many  nerves  should  terminate  side  by  side  or  be  spread  over  an 
extended  expanse  in  tlie  organs.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
nervous  apparatus  to  occupy  an  extended  organ,  and  entii-ely 
another  for  the  mind,  by  means,  or  on  occasion  of  the  sensations 
which  foUow  the  excitement  of  these  nerves,  to  perceive  an  ex- 
tended object.  The  sou!  is  not  awai-e  that  it  has  nerves  at  all,  or 
that  one  or  more  are  called  into  action.  Nor  ia  it  aware  that 
separate  parts  of  the  skin,  or  other  organs,  are  tlius  affected.  It 
knows  neither  nerves  nor  extended  oi^ns  as  organs.  The 
spatial  arrangement  of  the  nervous  endings  may  be  a  physiologi- 
cal fact,  but  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  apprehen- 
sion of  extension  as  a  psychical  process.  Moreover,  this  theory, 
and  many  others  adopted  by  physiologists,  involve  the  absurdity 
of  making  the  soul  first  to  know  extension  physiologically,  in 
order  to  know  extension  psychologically — i.  e.,  they  require  it  to 
know  the  nerves  as  side  by  side,  in  order  to  know  that  very  pro- 
perty which  is  essential  to  knowing  one  object  as  side  by  side 
with  another. 
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The  correct  analyst  of  the  psychical  process  is  that  as  the 
tactual  and  muscular  and  other  more  subjective  sensations,  are 
called  into  action,  they  are  known  to  pertain  to  the  soul,  as  con- 
nected with  an  extended  sensorium.  This  sensorium  is  known 
to  the  soul  not  as  a  collection  of  nerve-endings  or  nerve-expan- 
sions, but  as  found  in  various  conditions  of  activity,  involving 
the  soul's  own  a<rtive  sympathy  of  either  suffering  or  enjoyment. 
All  these  sensations  involve  some  relation  of  extension  and 
place,  very  vague  at  first,  but  sure  to  be  more  positive  and  de- 
finite as  soon  as  the  soul  fixes  its  attention  upon  each.  The  soul, 
as  it  were,  occupies  and  pervades  the  sensorium  as  extended  in 
all  directions.  Its  attention  is  first  fixed  upon  certain  of  the 
sensations  that  are  most  positive  or  energetic,  both  the  muscular 
ind  the  tactual.  Then  the  local  diversities  and  likenesses  are 
noticed  tnd  the  relations  of  place  within  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body  become  fixed,  Difierences  in  direction,  form,  size, 
etc  are  known,  by  proccisaes  which  we  shall  explain  under  the 
ac  luired  perceptions.  But  in  order  to  any  one  of  these  dis- 
ci immations  it  must  be  assumed  that  in  the  original  perceptions 
of  touch  extension,  the  sensorium  aa  extended  in  three  dimen- 
sion IS  directly  perceived.  Unless  such  knowledge  is  gained 
directly  in  connection  with  touch,  it  canuot  afterwards  be  ac- 
quired But  tangible  objects  are  not  only  known  as  extended  ; 
they  are  ilso  known  as  external.  This  brings  us  to  our  nest 
diviiiion 

I  98.    E^eniaMy,  or  outness,  is  involved  in  the 
or  e^tT^aiiy  extension  which  is  known  by  the  sensations  of  touch. 

Externality  differs  from  simple  diversity,  or  differ- 
ence Diversity  may  pei-tain  to  objects  that  are  purely  spiritual, 
as  a  '■cue'*  of  mental  activities  or  mental  entities, 

But  estemality  as  apprehended  in  perception,  aa 
oreiierai^uj!  has  already  been  explained,  is  the  diversity  or  dis- 

tinguishability  of  an  extended  object  from  the  spirit 
aa  non-spatial  and  non-extended ;  and  f^ain,  it  is  the  separate- 
neas  or  separableness  of  the  surrounding  material  universe  from 
the  animated  body.  Both  these  relations  are  apprehended  in 
sense-perception,  and  pre-eminently  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is 
not  only  important,  but  essential,  tliat  these  two  meanings  be  not 
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It  J3  also  important  to  obaerye,  tliat  the  extemality  which  we 
perceive,  is,  like  the  extension,  not  abstract,  but  concrete ; 
or,  in  more  fiimiliar  terms,  an  external  object,  or  an  object  as 
external. 

We  will  consider  the  two  senses  of  externality  in  g^^^gut  j^ 
their  order.  As  to  the  first,  we  ask.  How  does  the  J^",!'"'  "=eni- 
soul,  in  touch,  perceive  its  own  body  to  be  external  to 
itself?  We  answer, — as  we  have  doae  already,  (§  86), — Precisely 
ns  through  the  other  senses,  by  an  immediate  and  inexpli- 
cable act  of  its  own.  It  perceives  directly  its  own  body  as  a  not- 
self  or  a  non-ego ;  ori^ally  its  own  sensorium  excited  to  sensation. 
We  open  this  question  a  second  time  in  connection  with  the  sense 
of  touch,  because  it  lias  been  often  urged  that  its  sensations  are 
peculiar  in  revealing  otdnesa,  or  externality. 

Some — as  Eeid — contend  that  the  simple  sense  of  resistance 
or  hardness,  or  that  affection  of  the  sensorium  which  every  solid 
body  occasions,  directly  auggesis  outness. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  teaches  that  all  proper  tactual  sensations, 
like  other  sensations  proper,  are  purely  subjective  and  spiritual, 
without  the  suggestions  of  externality  and  extension,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  the  muscular  sensations  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  noTi-ego  is  gained.  "  We  open  the  hand  or  the  arm,  as  we 
have  done  iu  a  score  of  previous  instances,  without  striking 
against  an  object  All  that  we  experience  is  a  succession 
of  purely  subjective  affections — affections  simply  and  solely 
spiritual.  But  we  strike  against  a  wail,  or  other  resisting 
medium,  and  we  ask.  What  has  caused  this  new  sensation?  We 
answer,  it  is  not  myself,  for  I  have  previously  liad,  or  rather  pro- 
duced, only  a  succession  of  spiritual  states,  in  a  series  of  muscu- 
lar sensations.  But  here  is  a  change.  I  have  a  sensation  un- 
caused by  myself,  but  caused  by  a  being  different  from  myself. 
There  exists,  therefore,  a  being  not  myself,  and  so  I  reaeh  the 
non-ego,  or  externality."  To  this  solution  or  explanation  there 
is  this  fatal  objection,  that  allowing  that  the  order  of  sensations 
has  been  previously  the  same,  and  that  the  order  is  for  the  first 
time  changed  by  some  resisting  object,  the  change  would  consist 
simply  in  a  new  subjective  experience.  The  resisting  object 
would  give  a  novel  sensation,  but  it  would  still  be  subjective. 
However  unusual  this  may  be,  it  is  only  subjective  and  psychi- 
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cal,  and,  according  to  Brown's  theory,  can  give  no  relation  of 
extension,  and  therefore  no  relation  of  externality.  Even  if  in 
the  way  supposed,  a  cause  other  thau  the  agent  could  be  reached, 
it  might  be  purely  spiritual,  and  not  necessarily  spatial. 

All  these,  and  every  other  theory  of  the  sort,  have  one  common, 
weakness — that  they  require  us,  by  some  arrangement  or  series 
or  combination  of  sensations  purely  subjective,  to  account  for  or 
develop  an  objective,  i.  e.,  an  external  tum-ego.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  the  greater  or  less  positiveness  of  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion, nor  any  change  in  the  order  of  such  sensations,  which  would 
elicit  a  noitrego,  unless  this  were  immediately  discerned  by  the 
mind  itself. 

But  what  1  it  may  be  asked,  when  I  grasp  a  pebble, 
anaworei"  or  an  ivory  ball,  or  a  stick,  is  that  which  I  perceive 
as  external  to  mj^elf  simply  the  sensorium  excited 
by  the  object  grasped?  Is  this  the  non-ego  which  I  perceive, 
and  this  only?  We  reply,  that  this  is  the  only  non-ego, -v/hich 
we  reach  by  direct  and  original  perception.  The  question  is  not 
what  is  in  feet  first  noticed  in  the  order  of  time,  but  what  is  first 
and  ultimate  in  the  analysis  of  thought.  But  do  we  not  perceive 
also  the  object  which  produces  these  sensations?  Do  we  not 
directly  perceive  the  surfiice  of  the  pebble,  the  ball,  or  the  stick, 
as  diverse  from  the  sensorium,  and  the  body  which  it  pervades  ? 
Not  by  immediaf«  perception.  If  we  did,  it  would  involve  the 
inference  that  we  perceive  a  non-ego,  viz.,  the  surfiice  of  the 
pebble  as  touched,  and  producing  a  sensation,  viz.,  the  felt  eensar 
tion,  which  is  also  non-ego.  That  is,  we  should  have  immediate 
perception  of  two  non-egoa — the  sensorium  excited,  and  the  object 
exciting  it  to  a  sensation.  This  is  posdble,  but  it  must  be  shown 
to  be  necessary.  "We  shall  show  in  its  place  (§  113),  that  exter- 
nality in  the  second  sense — i.  e.,  the  distinction  of  the  not-body 
from  the  body — is  discerned  not  by  an  ori^na!,  but  by  an  acquired 
perception.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the  result,  not  of  a  single  act, 
but  of  a  series  of  processes. 

§  99.  The  sense  of  touch  is  the  mo«t  positive  of  all 

foDchihBieaii-  the  sensps  in  the    character  of  iti  senaations.     In 

many  respects  it  is  worthy  to  be  called  the  leading 

sense.    The  sense-perceptions  which  it  gives,  and  those  which  are 

caUed  into  action  in  connection  with  it,  are  felt  on  every  part  of 
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the  8urfaJ3e,  and  throughout  the  interior  of  the  body  and  ail  its 
memtiisrs.  The  sengationa  tliemselvea  are  the  most  energetic  of 
any  that  we  experience. 

Moreover,  the  organ  of  every  other  sense  is  also  an  organ 
of  touch,  and,  as  such,  is  more  or  less  sensitive.  We  touch  the 
food  which  we  taste,  and  unless  we  touch  it,  we  cannot  taste  it. 
Though  the  eye  does  not  literally  touch  the  undulating  light — 
i.  e.,  in  response  to  the  touch  of  light,  gives  no  tactual  sensa- 
tions— yet  whea  the  surfece  of  the  eye  is  pressed  by  the  finger, 
or  strikes  against  any  solid  object,  it  feels  and  is  pained.  It  is 
also  acutely  sensitive  at  times  as  a  touching  organ.  The  inner 
surfeces  of  the  nostril  and  of  the  ear,  like  the  outer  surface  of 
the  body,  are  susceplible  of  tactual  sensations.  All  of  these 
organs  are  more  or  less  completely  provided  with  a  muscular 
apparatus,  by  which  they  are  moved,  directed,  accommodated, 
and  made  more  ready  for  and  subservient  to  their  appropriate 
sensations.  Hence  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  very 
intimately  connected  with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  was  said  long  ago  by  Dsmo- 
critus,  that  '  all  the  senses  are  modifications  of  the  sense  of 
touch.' 

Id  view  of  these  fects,  touch  has  been  called,  by  some  physiolo- 
gists, general  sensiHliiy,  or  the  power  of  generid  sensibility ;  and 
tlie  four  remaining  senses  have  been  called  the  special  senses. 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  sense 
of  touch  furnishes  most  of  the  t^rms  for  the  intel-  Stu»l  wi'^f' 
lectual  acts  and  states.  Sight  itself  is  indebted  to 
touch  for  many  of  its  terms.  We  taJce  or  apprehend  a  meaning ; 
we  hold  an  opinion ;  we  comprehend  or  grasp  a  trtun  of  thought 
or  a  course  of  reasoning ;  we  accept  a  proposition.  Especially 
does  touch  furnish  the  words  for  those  acts  of  the  intellect  in 
which  the  feelings  and  the  will  have  a  share.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  We  touch  and  handle  objects  in  order  familiarly  to 
understand  their  properties  and  laws.  The  objects  which  we 
touch,  and  the  ways  we  touch  or  handle  thena,  are  determined  very 
largely  by  our  feelings,  whether  of  curiosity  or  indifference,  of 
love  or  dislike,  of  caution  or  boldness.  All  these  feelings  are 
expressed  through  acts  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  touch,  or  by 
the  modes  of  using  its  principal  organs.    Hence  the  spiritual 
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,  are  expressed  by  terms  and  phi-ases 
primarily  applied  to  this  class  of  bodily  activities. 

§  100.  The  sense  of  sight  is  the  last  which  we  are 
oM  lie  condi-  to  Consider.  The  organ  of  vision  is  the  eye.  The 
eye  is  in  a  structure  like  an  optical  instrument,  and 
adapted  to  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  combination  of  lenses, 
and  to  the  production,  by  this  means,  of  a  distinct  miniature 
image  of  the  objects  seen  upon  the  retina,  i.  e.,  the  dark  network 
of  nerves  whic"h  lines  the  inner  chamber.  This  image  can  be  seen 
in  the  eye  of  some  animals  if  separated  careMiy  from  its  socket, 
and  divested  of  the  sclerotic  coating  behind.  The  surfece  of  the 
eye  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  organ  of  touch,  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  the  readiest  and  most  rapid  motions,  and  of  ad- 
justments of  position  and  direction  with  little  muscular  effort, 
and  as  little  muscular  sensation  s^  is  sufficient  for  the  disciimina- 
tion  and  regulation  of  its  motions.  This  susceptibility  of  easy  and 
swift  motion  and  adjustment  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical 
features,  and  is  the  condition  of  its  marvellous  superiority. 

The  eondiUona  of  didinei  vision  are  a  proper  quantity  of  light, 
and  the  formation  of  a  well-refracted  image  upon  the  retina.  If 
the  light  is  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity  or  intensity,  there 
can  be  no  distinct  vision.  There  is  a  particular  distance  for 
every  eye,  at  which  the  most  perfect  vision  of  a  near  object  can 
be  attained.  This  distance  varies  considerably,  from  that  of  the 
so-called  near-sighted,  to  that  of  the  far-sighted.  This  variety 
is  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  convexity  in  the 
lenses  of  the  eyes  of  different  persons,  requiring  a  different  distance 
of  the  object  in  order  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina. 
There  is  in  every  case,  however,  a  certain  range  within  whidi  dis- 
tinct vision  may  be  had  by  a  more  or  less  constrained  adjustment 
of  the  retina  and  one  or  both  lenses,  through  certain  muscles 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  muscular  sensations  experienced 
by  the  adjustments  of  the  eye  in  order  to  discern  objects  dis- 
tinctly, are  important  media  in  forming  and  applying  the 
acquired  perceptions.  In  order  that  the  vision  by  both  eyes  may 
be  single — and  it  must  be  single  to  be  distinct— :the  two  axes 
must  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the  sarao  point ;  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  must  be  inclined  together.  The  muscu- 
lar sensations,  varying  with  the  different  adjustments  of  the  two 
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axes  are  important  in  the  acquired  perceptions  or  judgments  of 
visioQ, 

These  conditions  are  completed  or  finished  when 
a  distinct  picture  on  the  retina  is>  toimed  This  leads  the^iS^  o*!! 
us  to  consider  the  furiBtion  of  the  image  on  (he  reiiwj,, 
or  its  relations  to  the  act  and  the  object  of  vision.  Concerning 
this  there  is  confusion  and  enoi  of  opinion  The  mind  can  not 
see  the  image  on  the  retina.  If  it  could,  it  must  see  it  by  means 
of  another  image,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Nor  does  it  perceive 
the  image  by  any  direct  act,  knowing  it  to  be  an  image  on  the 
retina.  It  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  retina,  till  the  anatomist 
or  the  optician  brings  this  feet  to  its  notice,  nor  does  it  know  of 
nerves,  or  nerve  endings,  or  nerve  expansions,  in  the  act  of 
seeing,  nor  can  it  in  any  other  way  be  awai-e  of  the  image  as  an 
image.  That  its  formation  is  essential  to  the  act  of  vision,  we 
know  by  physiological  researches,  but  not  in  psychical  ex- 
perience. Physiologically,  we  know  that  the  one  is  necessary  to 
the  other.  Psychically,  we  are  not  only  not  conscious  of  using 
it  as  a  known  means  of  the  act  of  seeing,  but  we  are  conscious 
that  we  do  not  employ  it  as  such  an  aid  or  means.  If  this  feet 
were  kept  in  mind,  serious  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of  the 
process  of  vision  would  be  set  aside.  For  example,  it  has  been 
often  asked.  How  can  we  see  objects  upright,  of  which  the 
images  on  the  retina  are  inverted  ?  How  can  we  see  objects  as 
single,  whose  images  are  double?  The  answer  to  questions  like 
these,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  involve,  is,  that  the  mind 
neither  knows  nor  uses  the  image  in  the  psychical  act.  It  is  by  a 
purely  physiological  analysis  that  it  subsequently  discovers  such  an 
image  as  the  last  member  or  link  in  the  series  of  physical  conditions. 

The  act  of  vision  as  a  sense-perception  includes  two  elements, 
the  sensational  and  the  perceptional. 

The  sensations  proper  from  light  and  colors  are     gensatiniiB 
scarcely  marked  in  our  conscious  experience  as  plea-  ^°^'"'  °^  ^^' 
surable  or  painful.     Hence  they  are  feebly  obtrusive. 
Th  y   a    ly    f  attract  the  attention  except  when  they  are 

I     nf  1    h    u  h    1   ease,  or  an  excess  of  energy  which  induces 
al  Ian       ome  colors,  however,  seem  to  give  a  positive 

pleaa        a.  rich  violet  or  purple ;  and  a  series  of  such 

1       fl    Ij  bl  nd  1,  occasions  extreme  satisfaction.    So  fer  as 
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this  is  testlietic,  it  is  not  sensuous  at  all.  The  pleasure  from  form 
and  outline,  as  distinguished  from  color,  is  still  less  sensuoua. 
These  facte  explain  why  it  is  that  the  sensations  of  vision  ai'e 
less  definitely  located  in  the  sensorium,  and  why,  when  the  eye 
is  known  as  their  subject,  the  percepts  are  so  readily  detached 
from  the  eye  and  projected  before  it.  The  equally  unobtrusive 
character  of  the  muscular  sensations  which  are  experienced  la 
iisiug  the  eye  contributes  to  the  same  result. 

§  101.  Vision  as  ^ercepfiott  proper  apprehends  U- 
rropw'm'™-  luBiinated,  shaded,  and  colored  visHnlia.  "When  we 
'''S'ofvteL™."  '^^^  them  objects,  we  do  not  intend  that  they  are 
objecta  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  felt  or  handled, 
1-ut  that  they  are  illuminated  and  colored  percepts,  set  over 
;.gainst  the  soul  by  itself,  and  distinguished  from  itself  by  its 
own  act  of  perception.  The  spectrum,  as  of  a  color  refracted  by 
i.lie  prism,  or  of  a  flame  depicted  on  a  screen,  is  a  real  object  of 
vision.  So  is  the  image  that  seems  to  lurk  behind  a  mirror,  or 
to  lie  in  the  depth  of  a  glassy  pool.  The  colored  network  that  is 
])rojected  when  the  eyes  are  dMed  is  an  object  The  visible  percept 
is  ^ways  colored.  When  we  say  it  is  colored,  we  include,  under 
color,  light  and  shade.  Darkness  even,  is  discerned  by  the  eye 
only  as  the  intensest  and  gravest  of  positive  colors. 

This  visual  object  is  always  extended.  The 
im^i^*  ™"  colored  percept  is  an  extended  object,  ajid  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  as  colored  without  being  perceived 
.13  extended  also.  Brown  {Leisures,  28,  9)  insists  most  earnestly 
that  the  extension  is  not  originally  given  in  the  sense-pereep- 
uon  of  color,  and  that  we  connect  the  two  only  because  of  an 
ofl-experienced  and  inveterate  association  from  touch.  Dugald 
^jtewart  (Elements)  sanctions  this  view.  James  Mill,  and  a!l 
'he  associationalists,  must  of  necessity  adopt  this  solution.  The 
!i>llowing  suppositions  refute  the  doctrine:  If  two  or  more  bands 
of  color  are  beheld  by  the  infant  which  has  never  exercised 
touch,  it  must  see  them  both  at  once ;  and,  if  it  sees  them  both, 
it  must  see  them  as  expanded  or  extended ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  see  them  at  all,  nor  the  lines  of  transition  or  separation  be- 
tween them.  Or  if  a  disc  of  red  were  presented  in  the  midst  of, 
f.nd  surrounded  by,  a  field  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  if  a  bright  band 
uf  red  were  painted  so  as  to  return  as  a  circle  upon  itself  on 
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a  fidd  of  black,  the  band  could  not  be  traced  by  the  eye  without 
requii'mg  that  the  eye  should  contemplate  as  an  extended  percept 
the  included  surface  or  disc  of  red. 

The  object  of  vision  is,  however,  an  extended  ^^^^^^^^  pj^^_ 
stiperfieies  only.  By  vision  only,  a  sphere  is  per-  sionBnpi^i-flcud 
ceived  simply  as  a  delicately-shaded  circular  disc. 
A  cube  is  a  flat  surfaee  mth  abruptly-shaded  portions,  bounded 
by  converging  lines.  If  we  draw  or  paint  from  nature,  we  do  it 
on  a  surlace  perfectly  flat  or  even.  In  order  to  do  this  witli 
truth,  we  must  fiist  see  the  object  as  without  obtruding  or 
receding  portions.  "  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting, 
says  Euslcin,  depends  on  our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the 
innoeenee  of  the  eye ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  sort  of  a  childish  per- 
ception of  these  flat  stains  of  color  merely  as  such,  without  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man  would  see  them 
if  suddenly  ^fted  with  sight."  (Elements  of  Drawing.') 

Indeed,  in  some  visible  objects  certain  of  these  original  aspects 
are  apparent  and  obtrusive,  and  we  cannot  substitute  the  reality 
for  the  appearance.  When,  for  example,  we  stand  at  the  end  of 
a  long  street,  the  lines  of  houses,  or  of  trees,  or  p<Kts,  appraach  one 
another  till  they  nearly  meet  in  a  point.  But  they  do  not  con- 
verge in  fact ;  they  are  exactly  parallel. 

It  has  been  insisted  by  some  that  the  eye  perceives  more  than 
superficial  extension — that  we  discern  by  vision,  depth,  or  the 
(Aird  dimension ;  that  the  eye,  as  it  were,  sees  around  a  sphere, 
or  along  the  receding  sides  of  a  cube.  An  appeal  is  confidently 
made  to  Wheatstone's  discoveries  in  respect  to  binocular  vision, 
and  the  application  of  the  same  in  the  stereoscope.  The  conclu- 
sion very  far  outruns  the  data  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
objects  seen  through  the  stereoscope  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  in 
a  superficies  or  plane.  No  third  dimension  exists,  but  the  usual 
signs  of  its  presence  are  so  striking,  that  the  mind  leaps  for  the 
instant  to  the  concluMon  that  it  is  there  in  fact.  The  experiment 
of  the  stereoscope  is  so  far  from  confirming  the  view  that  the 
third  dimension  is  actually  seen,  that  it  shows  most  decisively 
that  it  cannot  he,  by  efiecting  an  illusion, which  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect, by  means  of  objects  drawn  and  actually  seen  upon  a  plane. 

The  question  has  been  very  frequently  and  very 
earnestly  discussed,  "  How    is   it  possible  that  the  aoen  with  two 
mind  should  apprehend  but  a  single  object  by  means 
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of  two  eyes  ?"  The  question,  haa  been  variously  answered  by 
pliysiologists.  Some  have  insisted  that  one  eye  only  is  in  fiict 
used  in  the  act  of  vision,  the  office  of  the  second  being  to 
strengthen  or  reinforce  the  nervons  or  physiological  siction  of  the 
first.  Others  teach  that  the  mind  beholds  two  objects  in  lact, 
but  passes  so  readily  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  effect  to  ap- 
prehend only  one.  Others  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by 
traeing  the  impressions  made  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of 
eaoh  retina,  through  the  corresponding  nerves  of  each,  to  a  com- 
mon blending  or  meeting-place  in  the  organism,  where  the  two 
are  fused  into  one.  So  far  as  these  facts  are  purely  physiologi- 
cal, if  they  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  psychical  act  or  object, 
they  must  assume  that  the  mind  performs  the  act  by  a  conscious 
recognition  of  the  retina,  or  the  nervous  apparatus,  which  cannot 
be  admitted  as  true. 

The  psychical  act  is  occupied  with  a  visible  object,  which, 
as  has  been  explained,  is  colored  extension.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition  of 
the  eye  or  its  nervous  apparatus,  the  mind  perceives  two  objects, 
when  it  ought  to  perceive  bat  one.  How  is  this  to  be  explained, 
and  what  light  does  the  fact  shed  upon  the  relation  of  vision 
with  one  eye,  to  vision  with  two  ?  Wo  answer :  In  double  vision 
the  mind  beholds  two  simUar  objects  in  two  situations.  In  single 
vision  two  percepts  are  perceived  in  the  same  part  of  the  field 
of  view.  They  must  necessarily  coincide.  If  the  one  overlaps 
the  other,  the  one  must  strengthen  the  other. 

The  question  also  suggests  itself,  Wtere,  in  rela- 
of  the  visible  tion  to  the  retina  or  the  eye,  is  the  visible  object 
[i.  e.,  the  variously-colored  plane  or  disc  first  appre- 
hended] placed  in  the  original  act  of  vision :  is  it  in  the  retina 
itself,  or  in  the  front  of  the  eye?  or  is  it  projected  in  space — say 
at  the  proper  focal  distance  before  the  eye?  The  question,  in  all 
its  forms,  supposes  a  more  extensive  or  a  more  matured  knowledge 
of  space,  distance,  and  position  than  the  mind  can  possess  when  it 
begins  to  see. 

Position,  or  place,  as  applied  to  perceived  objects,  is  relative. 
It  supposes  some  objects  to  be  fixed  as  starting-points,  and  others 
as  standards  of  measuring  or  estimating  distance  from  them. 
None  such  can  be  definitely  fixed  and  familiar  before  the  iiot-hody 
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is  distinguished  from  the  body,  and  before  the  hand,  the  eye,  and 
the  parts  of  the  external  body  have  been  fixed  in  their  relative 
positions.  The  vague  Isnowltsdge  of  extended  matter  which  the 
sensorium  ^ves  must  first  be  made  definite  by  a  bounding  out- 
line; and  the  most  ^miliar  extrarorganic  objects  must  first  be 
placed  apart  from  one  another,  before  the  eye  or  the  retina  can 
bo  known  as  the  instrument  of  vision,  or  either  can  be  distin- 
guished as  the  place  or  the  seat  of  the  sense-percept.  Long 
before  these  cognitions  are  attained,  the  sense-percept  seen  by  the 
eye  will  have  been  carried  by  the  hand  into  the  space  without 
the  body,  and  irrecoverably  connected  with  Its  correspondent 
touch-percepts,  in  the  way  hereafter  to  be  d^cribed. 

§  102.  The  supei-iority  of  the   eye  to  the  other 
senses  Is  owing  in  part  to  the  unobtrusive  delicacy  of  drgm^i"' ot  *L 
its  sensations.     They  do  not  occupy  the  attention  and  ''^°' 

detain  it  from  the  object  itself  and  its  relations.  The  force  and 
tension  of  the  soul's  activity  are  given  to  these.  Vision  is  capa^ 
fole  of  &!■  finer  discriminations  than  touch.  A  hair  of  the 
diameter  of  .002  of  an  inch  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  eye  can  also  pass  from  one  object  to  another  with  a  swift- 
neisa  which  none  of  the  other  organs  can  imitate.  In  so  doing, 
it  can  place  data  at  the  service  of  the  intellect  as  quickly 
as  the  intellect  caji  use  them,  however  rapid  may  be  its  move- 
ments. By  its  swift  and  wide-reaching  motions  it  can  unitate 
the  slower  and  limited  motions  of  the  hand,  drawing  outlines, 
construcling  figures,  measuring  distances,  combining  groups  and 
elements,  with  surprising  rapidity  and  precision.  The  cultivated 
eye  sweeps  across  a  landscape,  and  in  an  instant  the  mind 
computes  the  size  and  distance  of  its  principal  objects,  and  unites 
them  together  within  a  frame-work  of  mathematical  relations. 
The  minuteness  of  the  observed  distinctions,  the  vividness  of  the 
contrasts,  the  cheerfulness  of  the  colors,  the  stimulus  of  the  light, 
the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  enable  the  mind  to  hold  fast  its 
perceptions,  to  recall  them  vividly  and  at  will,  and  to  employ 
them  for  science,  art,  or  practical  life.  The  eye  has  always  been 
estimated  as  the  noblest  of  the  senses;  and  many  of  the  words 
which  describe  the  actions  of  the  pure  intellect,  as  to  see,  to  per- 
ceive, to  discern,  are  taken  apparently  from  this  sense,  though 
IS  all  are  finally  to  be  traced  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
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THE  ACQUIRED   SENSE-PEECEPTIONB. 

§  103.  Thus  far  in  our  inquiries  we  have  considered 
J™tit^rr'^'  each  of  the  senses  singly.  "VVe  have  seen  that  by 
lili'^lred'"''  ^*^^  ^^  these  we  gain  peculiar  knowledge.  We  per- 
ceive sights  only  by  the  eye,  and  sounds  only  by 
the  ear.  In  connection  with  these  diverse  objects,  we  apprehend 
certain  relations  common  to  all,  viz.,  externality  and  extension. 
In  other  words,  by  each  of  the  organs  we  experience  a  determinate 
sensation,  and  apprehend  an  object  tTiat  is  both  extended,  and 
also  distinguishable  from  the  sentient  and  perceiving  mmd. 

But  the  range  of  our  sense-perceptions  is  far  wider  than  this, 
We  early  learn  to  use  one  sense  in  place  of  another,  or  of  several, 
and  to  apply  the  knowledge  which  is  given  by  one,  in  place 
of  that  which  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  those  which  are  unused. 
Thus,  if  I  go  into  a  darkened  room  and  perceive  a  peculiar 
fragrance,  I  know  and  say  there  is  a  rose  or  a  tuberose  in  the 
apartment — though  I  can  see  or  handle  neither.  If  I  hear  a 
sound,  I  know  it  is  from  a  piano,  a  guitar,  or  the  human  voice, 
and  I  know  the  direction  from  which  it  comes,  and  from  how 
great  a  distance.  If  I  look  at  an  iron  that  is  at  glowing  whit« 
heat,  I  say,  It  looks  hot ;  though  heat  is  properly  felt. 

The  two  classes  of  sense-perceptions  thus  characterized  are  the 
oriffkvtl  and  the  acquired.  They  are  thus  defined  :  An  original 
perception  is  one  that  is  gained  by  a  single  seme,  when  exercised 
alone;o{  an  object,  or  in  respect  to  its  relations.  An  acquired 
pere^tion  is  gained  by  using  the  knowledge  given  directly  by  one 
sense,  as  the  sign  or  eddenae  of  the  knowledge  w/w'cft  we  might 
gain  by  aiioiker. 

The  importance  of  the  acquired  perceptions  ia 
DnAiiue  of  manifest  from  the  greater  frequency  with  which  we 
^'iui?5d  jjtr  bring  them  into  use,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
'en  .1118  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  them,  as  well  as  from  their  greater  con- 

Thus,  a  man  strikes  with  a  hammer  upon  the  head  of 
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a  barrel,  and  knows  in  an  instant  whether  it  is  full  or  empty, 
without  the  trouble  of  opening  it-  A  surgeon  applies  hia  ear  to 
the  breast  of  his  patient,  and  determines  whether  the  lungs  or 
heart  are  diseased,  where,  and  how  far.  An  arehiteet,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  sees  whether  the  framing  of  a  bridge  or  roof 
is  safe  ;  or  he  measures  ofT  the  dimensions  of  its  parte  by  the  eya 
as  aecurately  as  he  could  by  his  hand,  or  an  instrument. 

The  (ime  when  many  of  the  acquired  perceptions  are  gained, 
is  very  early.  The  most  important,  and  those  which  are  uni- 
versally applied,  are  made  in  infimcy,  at  a  period  earlier  than 
the  memory  can  recall,  and  by  processes  which  the  memory  can- 
not untwine,  nor  any  subtle  analysis  easily  resolve.  Others, 
which  are  commenced  in  infancy,  are  perfected  in  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Many  are  not  complete  till  the  senses  through 
age  begin  to  f^l,  and  the  attention  becomes  less  enei^tic  and 
agile.  We  begin  the  education  of  the  senses  in  the  earliest  mo- 
mente  of  infeney.  The  artist,  the  mechanic,  the  musician,  and 
the  observer  of  nature,  never  finish  it  till  the  organs  refuse  to 
aid  and  to  serve  the  observing  mind. 

Many  of  these  acquisitions  are  made  so  early,  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  original  teachings  of  nature.  In  very 
many,  the  process  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  it  ia  difficult  for 
us  to  believe  that  the  mind  goes  through  any  process  at  all,  the 
knowledge  comes  so  simply  and  directly. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  begin  with  those  which  have  been 
made  within  our  memory,  of  which  the  stages  and  the  means  are 
within  our  view  and  at  our  command.  We  may  afterward  ven- 
ture to  unravel  the  more  delicate  tissues  that  have  been  wrought 
by  the  finer  and  more  dexterous  arts  of  infancy,  in  that  early 
yet  mysterious  period  when  Heaven  lies  close  about  us,  and 
seems  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  soul. 

§  104.  The  acquired  perceptions  of  smell  and  of 
hearing  invite  our  first  attention,  because  they  can  p^J|p(ii?"B"'of 
bo  most  readily  explained.     Our  first  examples  are  SLg.'""' 
of  odors.     We  experience  the  sensations  of  smell,  as 
from  a  lily  or  tuberose,  from  camphor  or  musk.     We  ascribe 
them  to  certain  objects  of  ^ven  appearance  and  structure,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  sight  or  the  touch  by  which  the  appearance 
or  structure  is  directly  discerned.    The  ground  of  this  confident 
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knowledge  is  experience.  There  is  no  reason  a  pi-iori,  why  the 
fr^;ran«!  of  the  tuberose  should  not  proceed  from  the  lily,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  lily  from  the  tuberose ;  no  known  canse 
why  camphor  and  musk  should  not  interchange  their  odora. 
We  have  simply  learned  by  experience,  that  in  all  casea  where 
the  sensation  is  experienced,  a  certain  object  ia  present. 

We  do  the  same  with  iounds.  We  hear  a  sound,  and  believe 
that  it  comes  from  a  bell.  We  hear  another,  and  know  it  ia 
from  a  drum ;  another  still,  and  say.  There  goes  a  cart,  or  a 
coach.  Each  of  th^e  sounds  we  ascribe  to  its  appropriate  object 
with  positive  certainty,  on  the  ground  of  simple  experience. 

We  not  only  learn  in  this  way  the  objects  which  occasion 
smells  and  sounds,  but  we  learn  the  place  and  direction  of  both. 
This  is  especially  true  of  sounds.  We  know  wliether  a  ringing 
bell  is  on  our  right,  or  on  our  left  ;  whether  it  is  high,  or  low  : 
whether  a  military  band  is  fer,  or  near  ;  whether  it  approaches 
or  recedes.  That  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence only,  is  obvious  from  the  feet,  that  when  the  usual  or  the 
assumed  conditions  or  occasions  of  our  knowledge  are  changed, 
we  are  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  place,  direction,  and  distance 
of  a  sound,  and  that  mistakes  in  respect  to  these  lead  to  error  in 
regard  to  Ihe  object  which  occasions  it.  The  beating  of  our  own 
hearts  may  be  mistaken  for  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  in  a  neighboring  stable,  aild  the  cutting  of  wood 
in  a  neighboring  cellar,  may  be  thought  to  be  within  our  own 
dwelling.  The  rattling  of  a  cart  on  a  bridge  may  be  mistaken 
for  distant  thunder  ;  the  humming  of  a  mosquito,  for  a  distant 
cry  of  alarm,  or  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

§  105.  The  acquired  perceptions  of  sigJd  are  still 
MpSom^f""'  more  numerous  and  interesting.  These  divide  them- 
ji&'by'rtl^"  selves  into  several  classes.  The  fir$t  of  these  are  the 
judgments  of  distance  by  me.  If  we  know  the  real 
magnitude  of  an  object,  we  judge  how  far  distant  it  is  by  means 
of  its  apparent  mi^itude.  If  we  hold  any  fiimiliar  object,  as 
a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  eye,  and  then  remove  it 
slowly,  it  will  dwindle  away  first  to  an  inconsiderable  ball,  and 
then  to  a  mere  speck.  If  we  know  its  real  size,  we  judge  by  its 
apparent  magnitude  how  fer  it  is  actually  removed.  So  true  is 
this,  that  from  a  magnitude  that  is  Msely  assumed,  we  mistake 
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as  to  the  real  distance,  and  are  aa  confident  aud  as  prompt  in  our 
mistaken  percepiion  as  thoagh  the  data  and  the  inference  were 
both  correct. 

Let  a  person  look  over  the  coping  of  a  wall,  or  the  ridge  of  an 
intervening  building,  and  see  only  the  spire  of  a  miniature 
church — say  of  a  bivd-house — and  believe  it  to  be  attached  to  a 
real  church,  and  he  will  at  once  see  it  aa  a  very  distant  spire. 

Second :  We  judge   of  maffnikide   by   the   assumed  ^ 

distance.  When  we  have  a  coiTect  impr^sion  of  the  mafinLude  by 
distance  of  objects,  we  perceive  them  in  full  size. 
We  every  day  see  men  aud  other  objects  at  long  distances 
greatly  diminished  and  dwarfed,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  or 
judge  them  to  be  smaller  than  they  really  are.  A  lofty  building 
viewed  at  a  very  great  distance,  or  a  tall  ship  far  ofF  at  sea,  will 
even  seem  loftier  than  when  viewed  from  a  position  very  near, 
from  which  the  beholder  looks  upward,  without  distance  and 
Other  aids  by  which  to  judge  of  their  height.  The  most  impreas- 
ivc  judgments  of  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountains  and  edifices 
are  gained  by  seeing  them  at  a  great  distance  over  an  intervening 
plain. 

Third:  If  the  magnitude  is  unknown,  or  not  con- 
sidered, we  judge  of  distance  by  means  of  the  intensiti)  disiance  by 
of  f}is  color,  the  sharpness  of  the  outline,  and  the  rela-  decrnM^  ew^ 
tive  clearness  or    confiision  of  the  distinguishable 
parts.    For  example,  should  we  view,  through  a  tube,  severaJ 
trees  of  the  same  apecics,  as  the  elm,  the  maple,  or  the  oak,  re- 
moved at  different  distances  from  one  another,  the  nearest  would 
be  known  by  its  brighter  green,  its  more  sharply  defined  outline, 
and  its  more  clearly  distmguished  leaves  and  branches.      By 
these    circumstances,    designated    technically  as  "  atmosphere," 
painters  produce  the  efiect  of  nearness  or  distance,  with  accesso- 
riea,  of  relative  magnitude  and  of  more  or  fewer  intervening 
objects. 

The  traveler  in  Italy,  especially  when  he  goes  directly  from 
England,  judges  the  mountains  to  be  fer  nearer  than  they  are  in 
faeL  The  atmoaphere  is  so  much  more  transparent  than  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  as  to  reveal  the  outlines  and  &co  of  the 
mountains  so  distinctly  that  he  cannot  believe  them  to  be  as 
distant  as  they  are. 
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Fimrih:  We  judge  also  of  the  size  of  objects,  by 
sii8  bj'otiier  Comparing  them  with  other  objects  which  are  or  seem 
sfloi^is  DO-  jq  ]jg  ^j.  equal  distance  from  ourselves.  If  the  size 
or  distance  of  our  standard  of  comparison  is  incor- 
rectly taken,  we  misjudge  altogether.  Dr.  Abercrombie  (Intel- 
lectual Powers)  tells  us  that,  on  going  up  Ludgate  HiU  toward 
the  great  door  of  St.  Paul's  which  was  open,  he  took  several 
persons  who  were  standing  under  the  opening  to  be  children, 
whom  he  found,  on  coming  up  to  them,  to  be  full-grown  men. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  a^unjed  the  height  of  the  door  to  be 
less  than  it  really  was,  and,  by  this  false  standard,  he  misjudged 
the  size  of  the  persons  who  stood  under  it, 

Fijih:  Our  judg-menis  of  distance  vary  according 
intermediate  as  there  are  more  or  fewer  intermediate  objects.  Ob- 
jects seen  across  the  land  seem  iiirthec  than  objects 
at  the  same  distance  seen  across  the  water.  A  given  expanse 
of  the  sea  is  greatly  enlarged  to  the  eye  when  a  score  or  two  of 
vessels  are  anchored  at  different  distances  along  its  surface.  A 
level  meadow  or  prairie,  with  copses,  trees,  and  dwellings  intej-- 
apersed,  seems  ^r  more  extended  than  without  them.  A  salt 
marsh,  when  dotted  with  haystacks,  seems  wider  than  at  the 
season  when  they  are  removed. 

^xth:  Intermediaie  objects,  by  affecting  our  judgments  of  dis- 
tance, aff&ct  oar  judgments  of  size.  The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger 
when  near  the  horizon  than  when  toward  the  zenith.  Through 
the  influence  of  intervening  objects  and  the  dimming  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
then  judged  to  be  larger.  The  sky  itself,  for  this  reason,  is  not 
the  lialf  of  a  sphere,  bat  a  section  of  which  the  height  is  shorter 
than  half  the  base. 

When  the  ordinary  standards  of  judgment  are  withdrawn,  and 
our  accustomed  processes  cannot  be  applied,  we  are  either  gr^tly 
emban-assed,  and  even  bewildered,  or  we  fall  into  serious  and 
amusing  errors.  Captain  Parry  says :  "  We  had  frequent  occa- 
sion, in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark  the  deception  which  takes 
place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects  over 
an  unvaried  sur&ce  of  snow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
direct  our  steps  toward  what  we  took  to  be  a  large  mass  of  stone 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mUe  from  us,  but  which  we  were  able 
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to  take  up  In  our  hands  after  one  minute's  walk.     This  was  more 
pariiculai'iy  the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

§  106.  By  means  of  sight  we  acquire  perceptions 
appropriate  to  the  touch.  When  we  look  at  a  sphere,  fcrm,  em.,  by 
we  see  by  the  eye  only  a  circular  disc  od  which  the 
transitions  of  color  or  of  light  and  shade  blend  so  finely  with  one 
another,  that  we  know  if  we  grasp  it  with  our  hands  we  shall 
feel  it  to  be  spherical  in  form.  A  sphere  may  be  so  skilfully 
painted  in  fresco  on  a  flat  surface,  that  we  actually  take  it  to  be 
a  sphere  in  fact.  We  often  seem  to  see  projecting  statues,  gradu- 
ated mouldings,  depressed  panels,  receding  corridors,  vaulted 
domes ;  and  yet  as  we  approach,  we  find  only  a  plane  surface. 

When  the  blind  from  birth  are  restored  to  sight,  they  come 
hito  a  new  world,  of  the  percepts  of  which,  and  their  relations  to 
th.Qperoepts  already  femiliar  to  their  touch,  they  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge.  They  must  therefore  go  through  a  special 
discipline  in  order-to  connect  the  well  known  objects  of  touch 
with  the  newly  acquired  experiences  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  blind 
boy  whose  sight  was  restored  by  Cheselden  could  not  call  the  cat 
and  dog  by  their  right  names,  or  could  not  tell  which  was  the 
cat  and  which  was  the  dog.  He  could  not  avoid  dbtuiguishing 
them  by  the  eye,  but  he  had  not  learned  to  connect  the  dog  and 
cat  as  handled— to  the  appropriate  forms  of  which  he  had 
attached  the  namLS— with  the  dog  and  cat  which  ho  saw,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  feel  them  by  means  of  his  eyes.  Finding  himself  one 
day  at  &ult,  he  carefully  felt  of  the  cat  witli  hLa  bands,  his  eyes 
being  shut,  and  set  her  down,  exclaiming,  "  So,  puss,  I  shall  know 
you  another  time."  The  question  has  been  often  asked  (cf. 
Locke,  Essay,  B.  ii.  c.  ix,  §  8),  wheAer  a  blmd  man,  on  being 
restoi-ed  to  sight,  would  know  a  cube  from  a  sphere.  It  is 
obvious  that,  so  fer  as  mere  vision  is  concerned,  he  could  not 
but  distinguish  the  two  objects  as  soon  as  he  attended  to  them 
with  the  eye.  What  he  would  need  to  acquire  would  be  the 
capacity  readUy  to  connect  the  viable  with  the  tangible  cube 
and  sphei'e. 

In  the  examples  which  have  been  cited,  we  translate  the  per- 
ceptions  given  h>j  siyJd  into  those  which  are  derived  from  touch. 
The  proposition  is  sometimes  broadly  and  positively  laid  down. 
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that  from  the  touch  is  derived  all  perception  whatever  of  form, 
distance,  and  magnitude ;  iaasaiueh  as  in  all  cases,  we  must  come 
back  to  the  touch  as  furnishing  the  ultimate  Btandard.  The 
position  is  sometimes  stated  thus:  All  visible  extension  must  be 
reduced  to  that  which  is  tangible.  These  proptsitious  need  to  be 
somewhat  quaMed,  if  we  hold  that  we  can  perceive  superficial 
extension  by  the  sight.  They  are  true  to  the  letter  of  all  those 
perceptions  which  involve  the  relation  of  depth,  or  tbe  third 
dimension  of  space ;  but  to  aU  judgments  of  superficial  form 
and  dimensions  they  cannot  literally  apply.  To  the  blind,  how- 
ever, touch  furnishes  the  only  possible  standard  of  definite  form, 
distance  and  size. 

The  blind  man  applies  his  finger,  hfe  hand,  or  his  arm,  to 
every  object  which  he  encounters,  and  measures  its  size  by  any  of 
these  standards.  But  those  who  see,  perceive  objects  extended 
superficially.  Why,  then,  may  they  also  not  apply  any  of  these 
objects  as  units  of  measurement,  and  as  standards  by  which  to 
judge  of  form  and  size?  We  reply,  they  may,  and  would  do  so 
always,  if  what  is  called  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  standard, 
and  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  did  not  constantly 
change  as  the  two  are  near  or  remote.  A  yard-stick  or  a  foot- 
rule  may  be  so  far  removed  from  the  eye,  as  to  measure  to  the 
eye  no  more  than  a  foot  or  an  inch  respectively.  Even  though 
the  standard  is  unaltered  in  its  position,  the  object  measured  may, 
by  being  itself  carried  near  or  fer,  measure  a  fiiot,  a  yard,  or  a 
rod.  We  can  only  be  satisfied  that  the  standard  and  its  objects 
coindde,  when  we  bring  the  standard  in  actual  contact  with  the 
object  by  the  hand.  But  even  then  we  use  the  eye,  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  two  coincide.  The  hand  of  the  blind, 
however  surprising  may  be  its  delicacy  of  touch,  can  never 
attain  the  fineness  of  the  eye  in  discerning  exact  adjustments. 
Give  the  practiced  eye  an  assurance  that  its  distances  are  correctly 
taken,  and  it  wiU  measure  and  judge  with  marvellous  accuracy. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  certainly 
ought  not  in  this  connection  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  point  of 
distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision  is  usually  most  satisfac- 
tory, coincides  with  that  at  which  the  hand  can  most  conve- 
niently handle  and  hold  an  object. 
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§  107.  It  is  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we 
definitely  a^ign  the  places  of  out  sensadons  to  the  ^'),"p™ong™f 
different  parts  of  the  body.  uIT'^s^'S'iSq 

All  the  seuse-percejjtiona  must  be  known  to  have  J^^'"  *' 
some  place  in  the  sensoriuiu,  though  the  limits  of 
the  place  may  not  be  definitely  drawa,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  each  perception  may  not  be  exactly  fixed.  Whatever  is  in- 
volved in  such  a  perception  taken  singly,  is  an  original  percep- 
tion. Whatever  is  added  or  superinduced  by  combining  several 
perceptions,  is  acquired  by  experience  For  example-  au  adult 
person  has  a  pain  in  one  of  his  teeth,  he  does  not  know  which — 
or  a  cut  in  a  pait  of  his  arm,  he  does  not  know  exactly  where 
If  he  touches  the  tooth  with  his  tongue,  or  if  he  discovers  in  a 
mirror  which  tooth  is  defective,  he  ascertims  which  is  the  one 
affected;  he  learns  as  we  say,  where  the  pain  is 

Tliat  much  of  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  is  evident  from  some 
cases  of  lesion  iu  diifcrent  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  loss 
of  a  limb  by  amputation.  A  man  who  has  no  foot,  will  feel 
pain  in  the  foot.  Why  ?  Because  he  experiences  precisely  the 
same  sensations  which  he  suffered  when  he  had  the  foot,  and 
knew  it  was  the  seat  of  the  pain.  But  if  he  had  never  had  a 
foot,  he  would  never  have  assigned  p^n  to  it;  for  he  would 
never  have  had  the  means  by  eye  or  hand  or  muscular  sensations, 
of  connecting  these  sense-perceptions  with  it. 

It  is  also  by  the  acquired  perceptions  that  we  learn  to  regulate 
and  control  the  movements  of  the  body.  Man  was  made  to  move. 
When  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  finds  the  body,  it  finds  it  in  motion. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  body  is,  by  its  very  structure, 
adapted  to  certain  specific  motions,  as  of  walking,  speaking,  and 
singing,  all  having  definite  relation  either  to  its  present  or  its 
future  wants  or  enjoyments.  These  bodily  capacities  the  soul 
acquires  the  power  to  use  in  definite  ways  for  special  ends.  The 
motions  to  which  nature  prompts,  the  intellect  learns  to  control 
and  regulate,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  determinate  results.  A  more 
particular  consideration  of  this  subject  presents  two  separate 
questions :  Whfd  does  nature  provide  P  and  How  does  the  intelleol 
apply  these  providons  of  nature  f 

We  ask,  first ;    What  does  nature  provide  ? 
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"We  have  already  sidverted  to  the  fact,  that  with 

.-e'fcT    t 


Tlitproi 

-'-—'-    '^eaenUetit  nerves  which  conditionate  sensation,  there 


e  pi-oyided  the  rejlex  motor  which  impel  to  motion. 
In  ohedienee  to  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  one,  there  is 
awakened  in  the  other  an  unbidden  and  often  an  uncontrollable 
tendency  to  motion.  Consciousness  need  not,  and  often  does,  not 
intervene.  Thus,  we  wink  in  response  to  tlie  stimulus  of  light ; 
the  flesh  quivers  and  withdraws  itself  from  the  knife;  the 
muscle  knit  themselves  into  convulsions  and  cramps.  XTnder 
the  same  law,  the  excitements  being  divei-se,  the  heart  beats,  the 
limgs  expand,  and  other  involuntary  motions  are  performed. 
These  functions  and  operatious  relate  to  the  body,  and  their 
effects  terminate  in  its  well-being. 

There  are  other  movements  that  are  connatural  and  at  first  in- 
voluntary, which  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  apprehend  and 
the  will  to  control.  Such  are  the  muscular  efforts  that  are 
involved  in  speaking,  singing,  and  walking,  and  in  feate  of  skill 
or  dexterity.  Many  of  these  relate  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
body,  in  the  way  of  use  or  enjoyment.  Some  of  them  are  made 
ready  for  the  spirit  against  the  time  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  apply  tliem  with  intelligence  and  design.  To  all 
these  movements  the  stimulant  comes  not  &om  without,  but  from 
within.  When  the  infant  weeps  from  pain,  and  laughs  and 
shouts  from  delight,  it  is  under  an  excitement  proceeding 
directly  from  the  soul,  that  the  muscles  are  moved  to  laughter 
and  te  tears.  In  the  same  way,  every  emotion  seeks  and  finds 
expression  by  attitudes,  looks,  and  gestures. 

In  the  same  way  man  is  prompted  to  speech:  first  to  inarticu- 
late cries  expressing  emotion  only,  and  then  to  articulate  lan- 
guage and  words  significant  of  definif*  tliought  Nature  pro- 
vides for  all  this,  by  making  man  capable  of  a  limited  range 
of  vocal  sounds,  through  the  action  of  those  muscles  that  move 
the  larynx ;  and  nature  prompts  to  the  use  of  these  muscles  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  varying  excitements  of  feeling 
and  thought.  To  veiy  many,  if  not  to  all  of  these  effects,  the 
consentient  action  of  many  muscles  is  required.  For  this 
nature  provides,  by  so  arranging  the  structure  of  the  nerves 
through  wliich  these  consentient  muscles  are  excited,  that,  under 
the  stimulus  of  feeling  or  thought,  those  neeiled,  and  those  alone. 
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shall  be  aroi^ed  to  the  united  activities  wiiich  conspire  to  the 
single  efieet  which  is  required. 

Not  only  does  nature  provide  for  the  conspiring  action  of  sev- 
eral muscle  to  oue  effect,  but  she  even  arranges  for  and  prompts 
to  tho  combined  aetiou  of  different  parts  of  the  body  in  obedience 
to  a  single  impulse.  In  order  to  make  progress  by  walking,  each 
leg  must  alternately  advance  and  wait  for  the  other.  To  these  al- 
ternat«  motions  there  is  an  original  impulse.  These  are  movements 
which  the  infant  makes  long  before  it  begins  to  walk.  The  arms, 
on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  move  together.  So  do  the  fingei-s.  It 
is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  by  any  effort  to  bring 
certain  of  the  fingera  to  a  separate  action.  But  it  is  in  the  eyes 
that  this  tendency  to  joint  action  is  most  conspicuous.  The  eyes 
will  persistently  move  together  in  the  same  direction.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  act  apart.  One  eye  cannot  by  any  violence 
be  made  to  look  upward  while  the  other  is  directed  downward. 
Nor  will  oue  tend  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left. 

Even  more  than  tliis  is  true.  There  seems  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  joint  aotion  of  organs  that  are  not 
paired  together,  but  which  yet  are  fitted  to  aid  one  another  iu 
important  uses.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  eye  and  tiie 
hand.  The  eye  must  lead  the  hand,  and  the  hand  follow  the 
eye,  in  a  multitude  of  actions.  When  we  would  touch  or  grasp 
a  small  object  at  the  first  trial,  the  eye  roust  guide.  When  we 
would  strike  it  with  a  stick  wldch  we  hold,  or  with  a  projectile, 
the  eye  must  conspire  with  a  fixed  and  earnest  gaze.  There 
must  be  some  physiological  reason  for  this  concurrent  action  of 
nerves  and  muscles  connected  with  two  organs,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

We  ask,  second :  Sow  does  the  intelket  apply  what  nature  pro- 
vides. 

The  intoUeet  finds  itself  furnished  witli  this  cor- 
poreal instrument,  aud  actually  usiug  it  under  the  tiiM™ii™  t  or 
promptings  of  nature ;  it  finds  it  laughing,  or  weep-  ni^"i^'""^° 
ing,  speaking,  and  walking,  under  the  promptings 
of  nature,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of  directing  these  activities 
in  particular  methods  aud  to  certain  definif*  rssults,  and  of  doing 
this  so  readily,  that  it  does  not  notice  ite  own  processes,  or  advert 
to  the  elements   of  which    these  processes    consist,    I"ii-st,  it 
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i  the  muscular  sensatioDs  which  are  employed  when 
certain  effects  occur,  and  the  effects  it  observes  by  the  appropri- 
ate sense-perceptions.  It  experiments  upon  these,  and  notices 
how  the  sensations  which  are  connected  with  the  varying  use 
of  its  muscles  arc  connected  with  varying  effects.  Then  it 
tentatively  and  designedly  repeats  the  effect  which  it  has  chanced 
to  produce,  or  it  seeks  to  imitate  the  effect  which  another  has  ac- 
complished ;  e.  g.,  to  utter  a  sound,  to  refram  from  laughter  or 
from  weeping,  to  walk  slowly  or  rapidly,  or  with  a  particular 
gait.  By  repetition  of  the  effort,  the  effect  is  produced  with 
little  attention  to  the  means,  till  at  last  the  effect  seems  to  occur 
without  the  use  of  these  means  at  all.  When  the  mind  would 
accomplish  an  object,  as  utter  a  sound,  hold  a  book,  or  let  it  fall, 
walk,  run,  or  leap,  it  thinks  only  of  the  effect,  and  willa.it,  and 
it  is  accomplished. 

In  learning  the  unfamiliar  sounds  or  combinations 
totaikoud  to  of  a  foreign  language,  we  try  one  experiment  after 
another,  till  at  last  wo  succeed.  When  the  ear  is 
satisfied  that  the  result  is  reached,  we  repeat  the  muscular  effort 
required,  guided  by  the  muscular  sensations,  tUl  our  com- 
mand over  the  organs  is  complete,  and  we  can  produce  at  will 
the  sounds  which  we  seek  for.  Tha  infant  pursues  the  same 
method  in  learning  to  talk.  It  is  awakened  from  its  purposeless 
lispings  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  sound,  as  to  pronounce  a  word, 
or  a  brief  sentence.  It  succeeds  imperfectly  at  first,  but  well 
enough  to  g\iide  its  efforts  in  the  direction  toward  complete 
success.  It  triumphs  at  last,  and  it  attentively  observes  the 
sensations  which  are  connected  with  the  word  which  it  has 
learned  to  speak.  Guided  by  these  sensations,  it  can  repeat  the 
word  or  sentence  a  second  time. 

The  deaf-mute  cannot  learn  to  speak,  not  because  he  is  mute 
by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  because  he 
is  deaf,  and  cannot  r^ulate  these  organs.  He  has  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus in  complete  perfection  and  he  can  make  all  the  varieties 
of  vocal  utterances  which  are  required  in  speech,  but  not  having 
the  ear  by  which  to  direct  his  eSbrts,  he  can  neither  form  his  own 
efforts  to  definite  results,  nor  can  he  retiun  the  acquisitions  which 
he  has  made.  In  a  few  cases,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
taught  to  ai'ticulate  by  a  discipline  specially  directed  to  the 
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management  of  the   vocal    apparatus;  but  the   articulation   is 
imperfect,  aud  easily  lost. 

The  infect  leaxns  to  walk  as  it  learns  tn  talk.  It  notices  the 
sensationa  which  attend  those  adjustmente  of  the  muscles  which, 
are  necessary  to  quick  or  slow  progress,  to  rising  or  sitting,  to 
running  or  leaping.  In  all  these  effects  we  are  usually  guided 
by  the  eye.  But  sometimes  we  have  not  the  eye  to  guide  ns. 
We  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  by  a, 
vague  remembrance  of  the  height  and  width  of  the  steps.  The 
blind  depend  on  the  direcUon  of  others,  both  in  their  first  essays 
and  in  many  of  the  subsequent  uses  which  they  make  of  their 
limbs. 

By  similar  processes,  facility  is  acquired  in  those 
S^:-  Ei-**"  uses  of  the  limbs  which  are  required  in  feats  of  dex- 
fcX!""^  '''  terity,  as  in  sleight  of  hand,  or  in  playing  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
whatever  movements  nature  feila  to  provide  for,  she  gracefully 
accepts  as  a  second  or  an  acquired  endowment  The  effort  to  eon- 
strain  the  organs  or  limbs  to  an  unnatural  position  or  adjustment, 
may  at  first  be  painful,  and  it  may  cost  constant  and  severe 
application.  But  if  it  is  persevered  in,  and  especially  if  the 
intervals  in  which  it  is  remitted  are  short,  these  new  adjuatraente 
of  the  muscles  are  secured,  and  they  even  shape  themselves  to 
new  forms.  While  the  mind  is  renewing  its  efforts  at  brief  inter- 
vals for  a  sueccession  of  months  or  years,  the  substance  of  the 
body,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life,  is  continually  changing; 
and  as  it  changes  in  its  material.  It  is  also  changed  in  form,  under 
the  moulding  pressure  of  psychical  tension. 

In  infancy  and  early  diildhood  the  merely  physical  capacity 
of  receiving  directions  and  impressions  from  within  is  incompara- 
bly more  ready  and  quick  than  in  later  years.  In  early  life, 
every  angle  distinct  effort  in  the  use  of  any  bodily  organ  seems 
to  initiate  a  definite  physical  predisposition  toward  a  permanent 
phydcal  effect,  either  in  the  force  or  direction  of  the  nervous 
stimulus,  or  in  a  new  combination  of  muscles,  or  in  fixing  some 
form  or  attitude.  A  few  repetitions,  a  brief  perseverance,  and 
the  body  is  permanently  moulded  or  fixed  to  the  special  service 
of  the  soul,  in  some  new  aptitude  or  Labit.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
bodily  habits  acquired  in  early  life  are  so  readily  contracted  and 
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80  inveterately  retained.  But  whether  the  law  acts  with  greater 
or  less  efBeiency  at  an  early  or  a  later  period,  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

§  108.  AVhat  are  called  the  errors  of  the  senses  lie 
the  senses  ex-  wholly  within  ike  sphere  of  Ihe  acquired  pereepiion«. 
A  person  needs  only  to  &1I  into  a  few  such  mistakes 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  mistakes  of  judgment  only,  and  that, 
as  in  the  cases  when  he  judges  correctly,  the  proems  ia  a  processs 
of  judgment  or  ioduction.  When  a  man  sera,  as  he  says,  a  bent 
slick  in  the  water,  he  judges  that  it  is  bent  by  what  he..sees ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  judges  by  what  he  sees,  that,  if  the  stick  is 
handled  or  otherwise  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  crooked.  And  yet  he  seems  to  perceive  by  the  eye 
that  it  is  bent  So,  when  he  looks  into  a  kaleidoncope,  and  sees 
scores  of  brilliant  objepta  arranged  in  symmetrical  groups,  he 
perceives  them  all  by  the  eye,  and  can  count  their  number,  and 
does  not  doubt  that  he  can  grasp  them  all  by  the  hand.  It  is 
common  in  such  ca=ea  for  a  person  to  say  that  his  senses  deceive 
him.  But  the  senses  are  not  treacherous ;  they  cannot  deceive. 
It  is  the  man  who  is  deceived  in  the  judgments  which  he  pro- 
nounces on  the  evidence  which  the  senses  furnisb.  He  is  simply 
hasty  and  premature  in  judging  by  the  eye.  He  rashly  connects, 
with  what  he  sees  by  the  eye,  something  which  he  believes  with 
his  mind.  The  bent  stick  is  perceived  when  out  of  the  water 
just  as  is  a  bent  stick  in  the  water;  in  either  case  a  judgment  is 
pronounced — in  the  one  case  a  judgment  which  is  right,  in  the 
other  a  judgment  which  is  wrong. 

The  muscular  sensations  of  the  fingers  may  also  be  disturbed. 
We  cross  the  fingei-s,  and  at  the  poinis  of  both  a  single  pea  ia 
felt  as  two.  The  reason  is  that  the  convex  surfaces,  which  as 
they  are  usually  touched  ai-e  interpreted  as  looking  inward  form- 
ing a  single  sphere,  seem  to  look  outward,  and  by  the  imagina- 
tion are  interpreted  as  requiring  two  to  complete  them. 

This  class  of  the  so-called  errore  and  deceptions  of  the  senses 
ought  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  another,  which  is  caused 
by  ihe  physical  eondiUons  of  the  seneatiom  themselves.  Some  men, 
for  example,  are  color-blind—?,  e.,  they  see  every  object  in  one 
uniform,  dingy  hue,  instead  of  under  tlie  bright  and  diversified 
colors  which  are  granted  to  the  majority  of  men.    Some  men. 
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through,  a  disease  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  see  every  object  tinged 
with  yellow.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  man  is  afflicted  with 
double  vision — seeing  two  objects  where  other  men  see  only  one. 
Others  see  spectra,  or  visible  images  which  have  no  tangible 
reality,  and  no  reality  at  all  except  to  the  individual  who 
beholds  them.  Others  hear  sounds,  as  of  ringing  in  the  ears, 
when  there  is  no  sonorous  body,  and  no  vibration  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Cases  of  tliis  kind  are  never  deceptions  of  the  senses, 
for  the  objects  perceived  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  product 
of  the  physical  conditions  that  are  present;  these  conditions 
being  the  physical  excitants  or  stimuli  and  the  sensorium  excited, 
wliether  to  normal  or  abnormal  activity. 

§  109.  The  acquired  perceptions  differ  fi-om  the 
original  sa  forms  of  knowledge.  Acts  of  original  per-  jj^apMo^'l* 
ception  are  ttcte  of  dircet  or  immediate  knowledge,  je™.""""*"" 
In  such  acts  the  objects  are  present  to  the  intellect, 
and  the  intellect  knows  directly  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
exist  in  certain  relations.  Acts  of  acquired  perception  are  acts 
of  mediate  knowledge.  In  such  acts  it  is  by  the  medium  of 
another  act  of  original  perception,  that  the  object  is  said  to  be 
perceived.  Thus,  when  I  know  the  place  of  an  object,  the  siae 
or  distance  of  an  object  seen,  I  use  a  direct  or  immediate  percep- 
tion as  the  medium  through  which  I  reach  what  I  know  indirectly. 

Again:  an  act  of  acquired  perception  requires  for  its  fiilfllment 
tha  r^resentaUve  power,  in  the  form  of  phantasy  or  memory.  When 
tlie  mind,  on  occasion  of  a  direct  perception,  supplies  that  which 
it  does  not  directly  feel,  or  see,  or  measure,  it  must  reproduce 
its  object  from  something  previously  experienced,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  perception  precisely  like  what  is  reproduced,  or  else 
similar  or  analogous.  But  the  original  perception  apprehends  its 
object  directly. 

Again :  if  the  act  of  acquired  perception  rests  upon  the  repre- 
senting power  or  agency,  it  must  involve  the  action  of  the  asso- 
ciative power.  At  the  experience  of  one  odor,  we  think  of  a 
lily;  at  the  experience  of  another,  of  a  tubei'ose.  At  the 
sight  of  a  distant  moving  object,  no  larger  than  a  mote,  we 
think  of  a  man  or  a  horse.  What  brings  the  form  of  a  rose  or 
a  tuberose,  the  picture  of  a  man  or  a  horae,  before  my  mind's  eye 
on  occasion  of  these  direct  perceptions?     We  must  anticipate 
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our   knowledge  of  the  laws  ■which  govern   the    rcpressEtatiYe 
power,  in  order  to  answer — -The  laws  of  aasoeiation. 

.  Every  act  of  acquired  perception  ia  an  act  of  mr- 
iodultiiiSr''™  dueHon.  The  mind  does  more  than  represent  some 
picture  or  remembrance  out  of  the  stores  of  its  paat 
experience;  it  belieues  there  is  a  real  object  coiTesjwnding  to  this 
picture.  In  so  doing,  it  performs  a  process  of  induction.  It 
judges,  by  the  signs  or  indications  which  the  original  perceptions 
furnish,  that  there  are  existing  objects  which  the  other  senses 
■would  find  to  exist  should  they  make  the  trial.  The  process  by 
■which  this  belief  is  attained  is  variously  named  injerenee,  mdu&- 
tion,  judgment,  interpretation,  etc.  It  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it 
knows  by  media  or  signs.  It  also  assumes  that  these  signs 
always  indicate  the  same  accompaniments,  and  that  the  laws  and 
operations  of  nature  are  uniform  in  respect  to  the  connections 
which  arc  indicated. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  processes  employed  in 
the  acquired  perceptions  are  processes  of  induction.  Induction 
is  usually  conceived  and  described  as  a  process  which  is  appro- 
priated to  philosophical  discovery,  which  requires  wide  generali- 
zation and  profound  reflection,  and  issues  only  in  comprehensive 
principles  and  laws.  A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one, 
however,  that  the  act  of  mind  is  the  same  with  that  performed 
in  every  one  of  the  acquired  perceptions.  The  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  induction  is  not  in  the  process,  but  in  the 
materials  upon  which  the  mind  performs  them.  But  the  acts, 
the  fundamental  assumptions,  and  the  liabilities  to  error  in  both, 
are  essentially  the  same. 

But  it  cannot  be  possible,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  perceptions 
which  the  infant  so  rapidly  acquires,  and  which  the  most  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting  so  skilfully  apply,  are  in  their  nature 
similar  to  those  profound  and  daring  acts  by  which  the  astrono- 
mer scales  the  heavens,  and  the  naturalist  peneti'ates  and  resolves 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  difficulties  and  i 
which  are  expressed  in  this  language  can  be  most  « 
aside,  if  we  notice  the  differences  in  the  circumstances  aud  con- 
ditJons  of  the  acts  performed  by  the  infant  and  the  philosopher. 

We  notice  1.  that  the  iutant  employs  its  perceptions  upon  a 
very  limited  number  of  objects. 
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2.  The  few  objects  whicli  the  iniaat  mind  distinguishes  are 
constantly  recurring  to  view. 

3.  All  the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  with  which  the  infant 
has  to  do — ill  other  words,  all  its  sense-perceptions — have  an 
immediate  relation  to  its  appetites  and  desires. 

4.  When  any  experiment  has  been  suecessftilly  roade  in  the 
way  of  connecting  the  known  and  the  untried,  the  gratification 
at  success  will  stimulate  to  repetition:  and  this  again  holds  the 
attention  to  every  element  and  step  in  the  process,  till  the  whole 
is  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  in&nt  repeats  all  its  lessons  as  fast 
as  it  learns  them,  because  it  rejoices  over  its  acquisitions. 

5.  The  associating  power  unites  what  observation  notices.  So 
few  are  the  combinations  which  it  has  made  as  yet,  and  so  closely 
were  they  connected  by  the  original  acts  which  first  bound  them 
together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  perceived  or  thought  of  without 
its  companion. 

6.  The  rcaemblances  which  the  infant  apprehends  are  few,  and 
discerned  with  little  effort.  It  might  better  be  said  that  similar 
objects  are  at  first  recognized  as  the  same,  rather  than  discerned 
as  similar.  Hence  the  inductions  of  the  infant  are  at  first  simple 
acts  of  spontaneous  memory,  rather  than  beliefs  founded  on 
similar  instances. 

In  induction  proper,  the  similarities  are  i-emote — not  obvious, 
not  directly  discerned,  but  indirectly  surmised ;  the  data  them- 
selves are  the  results  of  previous  research  and  reflection,  instead 
of  being  forced  upon  the  attention. 

7.  The  infimt  cares  for  the  result,  and,  in  its  eagerness  to  reach 
it,  slights  or  disregards  the  means.  What  it  finds  to  be  true, 
occupies  its  attention,  and  not  the  evidence  or  data  by  which  it 
has  discovered  it, 

8.  The  freshness  and  energy  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  its  life  continually  surprise  and  astonish 
us.  The  activity  of  the  intalleet,  the  fr^hn^s  of  interest,  the 
energy  of  will,  the  eagerness  of  the  desires,  the  variety  of  the 
experiments  upon  itself,  upon  nature,  and  man,  are  ceaseless  occa- 
sions of  interest  and  surprise  to  older  persona  whose  powers  are 
torpid  or  overwrought,  and  whose  curiosity  is  partially  sated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  possibility  that 
acquisitions  like  these  should  be  made  in  infeucy  and  early  life. 
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are  sitisfa^tonly  met  by  the  unquestioned  fiict  th  it  the  mfint  m 
constantly  mtkmg  experiments  ■»&(!  fallmg  into  errors  in  tluf 
very  sphere  of  induction  ind  acquired  knowledge  It  makts 
awkwnrd  attempts  to  grasp  to  reach,  to  stand  and  to  wilL  it 
mifjudges  m  respect  to  the  distance  form  -^e  ind  nature  of 
the  objects  behind  its  leich  it  is  taught  by  exieii  nee  and  it 
applies  the  leisons  which  expeiience  imparls,  whethei  pamtul  or 
pleasant.  It  is  never  so  busy  as  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  life. 
All  this  time  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  experiments  upon  the 
material  world  and  its  own  bodily  powers,  its  energy  being 
employed  in  the  very  directions,  and  being  busied  with  the  very 
objects,  with  which  the  acquired  perceptions  are  concerned. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the  same  period, 
it  makes  the  surprising  acquisition  of  language ;  always  of  the 
mother-tongue,  and,  if  circumstances  favor,  of  one  or  two  lan- 
guages more.  To  acquire  a  new  language  so  as  to  speak  it  well, 
costs  an  adult  whose  powers  are  well  disciplined  many  months, 
if  not  years  of  labor.  With  how  much  greater  ease,  rapidity, 
and  perfection,  is  the  same  task  achieved  by  tiie  infant !  Surely 
it  is  not  surprising  that  at  an  age  as  early;  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  master  the  acquired  perceptions. 

It  might  be  urged  in  objection  still  further,  that 
timcQSfaoiani-  there  IS  no  evidcnco  that  animals  have  what  are 
properly  acquired  perceptions.  On  the  contraiy, 
observation  shows  decisively  that  they  perceive  directly  the  dis- 
tance, size,  and  properties  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  The  chicken,  with  the  young  of  certain  birds,  strikes 
its  beak  with  precision  and  success  at  the  food  hrouglit  within  its 
reach,  even  before  it  is  released  irom  the  shelL  Tlie  young  of 
the  partridge  and  the  grouse  run  swiftly  through  the  stubble, 
avoiding  projecting  objects  as  if  with  practiced  skill.  The  young 
of  quadrupeds  run  and  leap  with  little  previous  discipline  or  train- 
ing. In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  confidently  urged  that,  if 
these  animals  are  taught  by  instinct  to  perceive  correctly,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  man  would  be  left  to  the  slow  and 
uncertain  processes  of  feeling  his  way  along  to  certain  'teliefe. 
Surely  nature  would  do  as  much  for  its  noblest  work,  as  for  the 
inferior  species. 

To  this  objection  is  to  be  opposed  the  indisputable  fact  that 
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the  human  species  is  slowly  disciplined  to  feel  its  way  on  to 
matured  and  trustworthy  acquisitions.  The  reason  why,  is  ob- 
vious. The  animal  has  not  the  capacity  to  judge  by  signs,  to 
that  extent  and  with  that  discrimination  which  would  qualify  it  to 
build  up  the  power  of  perception.  This  deficiency  is  supplemented 
by  instinct,  about  which  we  know  but  little,  but  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  effects  by  blind  and  unintelligent  impulse  what  reason 
discerns  and  performs  with  discriminating  judgment. 

Some  fiicts  are  observed  in  infants  which  are  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  these  conclusions,  and  to  prove  decisively  that 
the  infant,  as  well  as  the  animal,  has  a  so-called  instinctive  per- 
ception of  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  Adam  Smith  reasons: 
"A  child  that  is  scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to 
fed  any  little  plaything  that  is  presented  toward  it."  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  in  infancy  the  eye  cannot  be  excited  by  a 
visible  object,  especially  if  the  object  ^ves  pleasure,  without  a 
consentient  movement  of  the  hands,  and  of  both  hands  and  eyes, 
in  the  same  direction.  That  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a  conspiring  movement  or  impulse  to  motion  .of  two 
members  of  the  body  that  perform  many  functions  in  common, 
may  be  received  as  probable,  and  believed  to  be  true.  But  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  eye,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
discerns  distance.  All  the  movements  with  both  hand  and  eye 
show  that  this  is  judged  or  inferred  by  indications  or  signs. 

Important    reasons  suggest   themselves,    however, 

why  the  animal  is  taught  and  impelled  by  instinct  to  theperi;epiions 

do  at  once,  and  with  littie  exposure  to  failure,  what  of  man  eiionM 

,  .     ,        ,  ,        .    ^  1  ...         diffw. 

man  can  only  attam  bj  -jIow  and  panitui  acquisition, 

and  at  the  risk  of  rniny  failures  and  sufferings.     The  discipline 

to  which  man  is  subjected  hts  respect  to  his  moral  culture  as 

well  as  to  his  intellectual  disaphne     He  needs  to  learn  patience, 

caution,  foresight,  and  circumipectiou,  as  well  as  the  higher 

virtues.    All  oi  these  aie  furthered  by  the  disciplinary  processes 

through  which  he  gams  the  acquired  perceptions.     It  is  by  the 

adaptation  of  this  discipline  to  high  moral  uses,  that  we  explain 

the  law  of  nature  by  which  man  is  bom  the  most  ignorant  and 

helpless  of  all  the  animals,  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  make  his 

acquisitions  by  his  own  si^city,  as  fast  as  he  is  impelled  by  his 

awakened  appetites,  desires,  and  afiections. 
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We  eoaelude,  then,  that  the  processes  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tions are  processes  of  induction,  and  that  they  involve  tho  powers 
of  representation,  aad  judgment  by  indications.  In  other  words, 
in  the  very  act  of  perception,  usually  considered  as  the  lowest 
and  the  most  elementary  of  all  the  acts  of  the  intellect,  there  is 
required  the  presence  of  the  higher  powers  with  the  intuitions 
and  relations  wliieh  they  involve.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  principle  already  enounced,  that  no  faculty  of  the  intellect 
can  act  apart  fiom  the  rest.  For  we  have  found  that,  in  the 
very  lowest  of  all,  the  rudimentary  action  of  the  very  highest 
must  be  present,  in  order  that  its  perceptions  may  be  human 
and  rational. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND   GROWTH  OF    SENSE-PEECEPTION. 

§  HO,  We  propose  next  to  trace  the  growth  and 
es^^anrt'diffl'  development  of  the  sense-perceptions  in  earliest  in- 
^Som."'"  fancy.  We  take  our  guidance  fi-om  what  we  have 
observed  of  those  processes  which  w«  are  certain  that 
we  acquire,  and,  going  back  to  that  period  of  which  memory 
brings  no  report,  we  ask.  From  what  beginnings,  in  what  order, 
and  by  what  steps  does  the  infent  miud  develop  and  mature  tlie 
power  of  sense-perception  of  which  it  finds  itself  m  possession 
when  it  awakes  to  distinct  and  remembered  consciousness? 

The  question  is  full  of  interest.  It  seems  like  a  proposal  to 
revive  the  experience  of  our  earliest  years,  and  restore,  as  it  were, 
the  forgotten  past,  of  our  lives.  There  is  a  mystery  about  those 
months  and'  years  which  we  would  fein  unravel,  while  the  diffi- 
culty and  apparent  insuperableness  of  the  problem  incite  and 
challenge  us  to  the  effort 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  effort  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible,  hy  memory,  to  bring  back  a  single  fragment 
of  our  infant  life.  We  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness  and 
obscurity  which  overhang  the  whole  of  this  period  of  our  e 
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We  can  not  recall  to  the  memory  any  single  perception  in 
which  all  visible  objects  were  depicted  on  an  extended  plane, 
without  diat^Tice  or  depth.  Nor  can  we  by  imagination  feign 
such  an  experience.  The  eifort  to  do  either  must  be  fruitless. 
The  new  elements  which  we  have  incorporated  into  out  constant 
habitudes  of  perception  and  knowledge  we  can  never  throw  offi 
We  can  not  lay  off  the  new  growth  wliich  has  overgrown  the 
original  germ.  But  the  problem,  though  difficult,  is  not  inaolvoi- 
hk.  To  the  judgment  only  is  it  explicable,  but  not  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  can  demonstrate  what  our  in&nt  life  must  have  been, 
but  we  cannot  imagine  how  this  infeut  life  muat  ham  seemed. 

To  attempt  to  retrace  and  thus  to  reconstruct  the  processes 
of  the  earliest  perceptions  of  childhood,  is  not  irrational.  We 
have  at  our  command  the  materials  with  which  to  prosecute  our 
analysis  and  to  construct  our  synthesis.  These  are  the  known 
facts  of  experience  and  observation  within  our  conscious  experi- 
ence, the  facte  observed  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  and 
the  probable  conclusions  which  analogy  warrants  us  in  deriving 
from  both. 

Whosiin  tdl  what  a  bnby  tliiiika? 
Who  can  follow  tho  gosaamar  liulta 

By  nhich  the  manikin  feels  his  na; 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  giuat  uaknowa. 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day? 


All  that  WO  observe  of  the  actions  of  infants  and  young 
children  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  theory,  that  they  develop 
the  power  of  perception  by  many  experiments  and  many  mis- 
takes. 

The  known  methods  and  laws  of  nature  in  the  education  of 
men  and  of  animals  give  the  strongest  confirmation  to  these  con- 
clusions. We  rely  with  eonfidenee  upon  the  view  that,  so  fer  as 
it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  acquired   perceptions  by  the 
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theory  of  intelligent  activity  rather  than  by  that  of  blind  instinct, 
so  far  we  are  bound  to  go.  Where  intelligent  activity  cannot  be 
presumed    or    proved,    there  instinct    and    intuition    must  be 


esia  or  aymhinaUon,  however,  caunot  account  for  every 
process  or  solve  every  problem.  There  must  be  original  elements 
with  which  to  begin,  or  else  there  would  be  nothing  with  which 
to  combine,  or  which  could  be  added  when  it  was  sought  for. 
There  must  be  capacities  or  powers  of  original  knowledge, 
beyond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go  in  our  analysis ;  which 
capacities,  indeed,  give  the  elements  which  we  evolve  by 
such  analysis. 

§  111.  These  things  being  premised,  we  observe: 
of  tbe  Intel-  The  firat  conditiott  in  which  the  soul  exists  before  the 
sense-paroB^  b^nniugs  of  couscious  activity,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
state  of  sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  or  of  a  dead 
fainting,  in  which  the  most  indistinct  and  feeblest  sensations 
possible  are  experienced  without  distinct  perception.  The  unde- 
veloped condition  of  man  is  not  dreamlike  in  the  sense  of  being 
confused,  or  bewUdered;  it  is  rather  such  a  vague  and  low  condi- 
tion of  sense-perception  a=i  would  attend  the  activity  of  those 
muscular  and  vita.1  sensations  which  belong  to  the  processes  of 
the  animal  life.  These  sensations,  when  closely  attended  to  in 
later  knowledge,  are  at  best  but  vague  and  indefinite ;  and  when 
they  fill  up  the  whole  world  of  our  conscious  life,  they  must 
be  obscure  indeed. 

From  this  condition  the  soul  is  aroused  when  it 
™d  d^i"^^  begins  to  attend  either  to  a  sensational  excitement,  or 
raent  of  sitoD-  ^  |.|^^  responsive  perceptional  act.  The  soul  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  have  sensations  even,  till  it  is  con- 
scious of  some  sharp  or  positive  experience  of  pain  or  pleasure. 
Much  less  can  it  be  said  to  perceive,  till  its  attention  is  aroused, 
repeated,  and  fixed  upon  some  single  sensible  ywcept 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  attention,  in  either  of  these 
directions,  is  developed  at  a  single  bound,  or  that  its  energy  is 
attained  by  one  spasm  of  efibrt ;  nor  that  the  soul  maintains 
itself  always  in  the  attent  condition  which  at  first  it  attains  only 
now  and  then.  All  analogies  from  the  states  of  our  mature  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  now  rises  for  a 
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momeat  into  fixed  attention,  and  then  siuks  again  into  blank 
inanity. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  attention  can  only  be 
aroused  or  occupied  by  a  single  sense  at  once,  but  rather  that 
two  or  more  of  the  senses  may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time  upon 
their  appropniate  objects,  and  thus  the  development  of  one  of  the 
senses  may  aid  that  of  the  others.  This  view  is  altogether  eon 
sistent  with  nature  and  experience,  and  with  the  observations 
which  we  are  able  to  make  of  the  successive  efibits  which  the 
infant  makes  to  correct  his  mistakes  and  to  perfect  the  tiaining 
of  his  powers.  As  it  is  true  with  the  adult  to  is  it  with  the 
infeat;  the  several  capacities  are  developed  together  and  aid  one 
another. 

§  112,  The  sense-perceptions  which  we  should  expect 
would  be  developed  first  are  the  mifeCT:/rt)  a!i(iOT(o(I.   If,  wMch  "hu^e " 
however,  we  perceive  only  so  far  as  wo  attend,  we  dcyeioiTeay* 
ought  not  to  call  these  sense  perceptions  till  they  are 
connected  with  other  perceptions  which  are  more  positive  and 
objective,  as  the  perceptions  ot  sight  and  touch. 

"We  should  also  suppose  that  the  three  senses  of  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell,  would  spring  into  activity  next  in  order.  Observa- 
tion does  not,  however,  confirm  these  anticipations.  The  sense 
of  hearing  is  used,  in  some  feeble  degree,  a  few  days  after  birth, 
scarcely  in  such  a  manner  or  degree  as  to  be  called  attentive  or 
discrimmafing.  The  sense  of  taste  is  still  later.  At  first,  the 
infent  swallows  medicine  as  readily  as  milk.  It  is  not  till  some 
four  weeks  have  elapsed  that  it  distinguishes  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  sense  of  smell  is  exercised  still  later.  Others  say 
taste  and  smell  are  active  from  the  first.  Hearing,  though  feebly 
developed  at  first,  remains  the  longest,  as  death  comes  on. 

It  is  imtk  the  eye  and  the  hand  that  the  soul  b^na  fixedly  to 
attend,  and  of  course,  efl°ectively  to  perceive.  But  with  which 
does  it  first  begin — with  the  eye,  or  with  the  hand?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  answer.  Perhaps  it  were  safer  and  more  exact  to  say 
that  it  begins  with  neither  alone,  but  with  both,  each  aiding  the 

In  our  analysis  we  begin  with  the  hand.  Whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  eye,  we  are  certain  that  intelligent  perception  by 
touch  must  be  acquired  very  early  for  those  who  can  see. 
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§  113.  We  begin,  then,  with  touch.  Our  problem 
inenrof'iouX  is,  to  show  by  what  steps  of  touch  we  acquire  thu 
perception  of  extension  and  of  outness  or  esternality 
— by  which  we  mean  aeparableuess  from  the  body — or  the  not- 
body.  We  assume  that  by  original  perception  the  non-ego  proper 
is  distinguished  from  the  sentient  ego,  or  the  ego  whieli  animates 
the  sensorium.  We  do  not  ask  at  what  time  this  distinction  is 
consciously  developed;  wo  only  contend  that  it  can.  not  be  acquired. 
Our  present  inquiry  is  by  what  process  tho  knowledge  of  the  non- 
ego  as  the  TMt-hody,  is  attained. 

The  jitst  step  is  for  the  soul  to  know  fe,mi!iarly  its  ovai  body 
a.-  bounded  by  a  limiUng  mrface.  This  knowledge  it  acquires  by 
(ontriatmg  the  muscular  and  tactual  perceptions.  The  muscular 
and  tactual  perceptions  we  suppose  to  bo  fe.miliarly  known.  By 
means  of  the  distinguished  muscular  sensations  we  perceive  the 
inteiior  of  the  body  which  the  spirit  inhabits  and  controls.  Upon 
contact  of  the  sensorium  with  what  are  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  material  objects,  we  have  only  certswn  affections  upon  its 
own  surface.  When  an  infant  lays  its  hand  on  anything  flat 
and  smooth,  it  perceives  a  portion  of  its  own  body  in  a  given  state 
of  activity.  If  this  surface  is  triangular,  a  correspouding  portion, 
of  the  sensorium  is  similarly  excited,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  the 
two  classes  of  sanse-pereeptions  are  familiar  by  attention,  the 
muscular  sensations  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  space 
that  the  sensorium  occupies,  and  the  taetual  sensations,  give  the 
knowledge  of  its  bounding  or  limiting  enclosure.  The  in&nt 
is  constantly  made  aware  of  this  limit,  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
roundii^  objects  that  excite  it  to  sentient  activity.  In  the  warm 
surroundings  of  a  bath,  bed,  or  heated  apai-tment,  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  defined  by  a  gentle  glow.  If  the  temperature  is 
cool,  it  is  revealed  by  the  rough  and  comfortless  chill,  that  creeps 
over  and  pinches  the  sensitive  wrapping. 

The  second  step  is  to  distinguish  the  two  descriptions  of  tactual 
sense-perceptions  which  are  experienced  as  the  hand  is  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body  as  the  arm,  or  to  the  non-sentient  table. 
In  the  one  case  the  aurfece  that  is  touched,  also  gives  the  sense- 
perceptions  of  being  touched;  in  the  other  it  gives  or  so  to  speak 
^cperiences  none.  The  absence  of  capacities  for  sensation  distin- 
guishes a  certain  class  of  objects  as  unlike  all  those  which  have 
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them.  Thia  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  extra-corporeal  objects. 
It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  objects  are  distii^ished  as  extras 
corporeal.  They  must  be  also  known  as  separated  in  space — i.  e., 
they  must  be  known  as  extended,  aud  thereby  involving  a  space 
which  is  beyond  or  without  the  body.  This  suggests  the  next 
acquisition. 

Third,  Objects  corporeal  and  extra^corporeal  can  be  grasped 
by  the  hand,  and  ia  this  way  can  be  known  as  oeeii/pying  mace, 
When  a  blind  man  grasps  his  own  aj^n  or  wrist,  lie  kuows  cer- 
tain muscular  sensations  as  extruded  through  and  posited  in  the 
space  that  lies  withiu  the  surfaces  that  he  touches.  If  his  wrist 
is  withdrawn  from  the  enclosing  grasp,  aud  an  extra-corporeal 
obj'eci  is  inserted  in  its  place,  the  adjustments  of  the  grasping 
hand  are  the  same  as  before,  and  the  dim  knowledge  of  the  space 
which  these  adjustments  iuvolve  is  also  the  same.  All  is  the 
same,  except  the  sensations  located  within  the  wrist.  The  wrist 
is  kuowu  by  direct  perception  as  space-filling.  The  enclosing 
hand  is  a  measure  of  the  space  euclosed.  The  same  enclosiag  or 
grasping  hand  measures  the  surface  of  another  body,  whether  it 
is  applied  to  a  sentieut  or  a  non-«3ntient  object.  Tlje  last  is  mea- 
sured by  the  first,  by  means  of  the  extension  of  the  enclcsing  hand. 
It  occupies,  however,  precisely  the  space  which  the  other  filled. 
It  is  known,  therefore,  as  space-filling,  and  as  filling  other  space 
than  that  occupied  by  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  this  way  ifc  is  possible  for  the  miud,  by  touch  alone  to 
reach  the  esitra-corporeal  world,  and  to  know  that  all  its  objects, 
like  the  body  with  which  it  is  directly  connected,  occupy  space. 

These  processes  are  all  acquired,  and  that  which  is  acquired  in 
them  all  is  the  fiicility  of  using  one  percept  as  the  sign  of 
another,  or  of  some  relation  which  is  indicated  by  the  percept  as 
ite  invariable  attendant — e.  g.,  outness,  extension,  direction,  dis- 
tance, size,  and  the  like, 


60  far  OS  they  agree,  viz.,  that  we  ha™  n.  direct  or  intuitive  per-    f^y^P"?'     "^ 
ception  of  the  extended  oi^imiam,  and  an  indirect  or  aec(uired    gnnio. 
percopijon  of  eatro-organio  mutter.    Muller  cspiaina  the  last  pro- 
cess, substantially  as  wo  have  done,  thongh  with  Isas  detaiL    Hamilton  explains 
it  thas  ;  "  The  existenoa  of  an  estra-orgnnio  world  is  apprehended  «  *  *  ia  the 
oonsoionfluass  that  our  locomotive  energy  is  resisted,  and  not  resisted  by  aught 
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la  oar  organism,  itself.  For  in  the  aonseiousneas  of  being  thus  reaieted  is  in- 
volTod  as  a  oorrelatiTe,  the  conaeiouaneas  of  a  resiating  aometliiug."  (Appendij; 
to  Woi-tso/flsirf,  HoteD",  2Si  ef.  20,  23,  24,  25,  26;  of.  864,  Sote   ».) 

This  eiplanation  of  the  prooeas  supposes  the  appliootion  oftho  relation  of 
tianaation.  For  it  reprefients  tl^e  looomotivo  euergj  aa  b,  oiLuaative  eaoi^j  whieb, 
naresistad,  irould  produee  oertain  effects,  vrhicli  effeets  me  overborne  or  set  aaide 
hj  an  agent  whieli  is  known  to  be  neither  the  ego  nor  the  orginiam  vrith  wbioh 
tlie  ^0  is  eonceeted.  From  tbe  presence  of  this  neir  and  stiange  effect,  the  ex- 
iatenee  of  an  estra-organio  ^ant  is  inferred.  The  theory  ia  inprimiiple  the  Bome 
with  (hat  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  whioli  we  Lave  already  noticed,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Bronn  Eapposes  the  cause  and  its  activities  to  be  both  splritnol  and 
non-ext«nded,  wbilo  Hamilton  supposos  the  locomolive  energy  to  be  known 
directly  as  extended.  Tbe  diatinotion  of  body  and  not-body  is  better  eiplained 
by  the  presence  and  absonoe  of  oertain  tactual  and  mnsoulor  Bonse-peroeptions, 
Wben  file  refleotivo  oonsoiousnesa  has  been  developed  and  the  relation  of  causa- 
tion is  familiariy  bandied  by  the  mind,  this  relation  would  confirm  and  mako  do- 
finite  the  belief  in  eitra-organio  beings  and  agents. 

A  more  sorioua  difficulty  ia  involved  in  Hamilton's  theory— tho  aamo,  indeed, 

with  tlie  necessity  of  finding  for  this  effect  an  extia-organio  cause,  this  "  correla- 
tive "  "  resisting  something  "  must  also  bo  proved  to  be  extended.  The  agent, 
the  ego,  as  a  peroipient  and  actor  is  not  extended ;  then  why  may  not  the  extra- 
organic  agent  and  non-ei/o  be  non-estended,  orwhy  xonst  it  be  extended?  How 
is  it  shown  fca  be  correlative  so  far  as  to  be  extended,  except  it  is  taken  to  be  tbe 
onalogon  of  the  extended  organism,  i.  c,  like  it  in  being  spatial  in  many  per- 
cepts, etc.,  etc.,  but  unlike  it  in  respoot  to  other  sense-peroepta,  aa  we  have  ex- 

§  114.  "We  consider  next  tlie  development  of  the 
ot^^Ji'on!"""'"  eye.  Vision  seems  to  begin  at  that  early  period 
Tvhen  the  bright  and  steady  light  attracts  and  holds 
the  infent's  eye,  or  when  it  carries  the  eye  with  itself  wherever 
it  leads.  Certain  objects  that  glisten  with  reflected  ray^  or  that 
are  brilliant  with  intense  color,  are  soon  separated  from  the 
background  of  nndistinguished  things  against  which  they  are 
projected,  or  athwart  which  they  are  moved.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  how  mnch  of  inteUeetnal  perception  attends  this  early 
moving  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  how  much  is  an  unconsciona 
and  reflex  response  of  the  nervous  organism  to  tho  stimulating 
light.  The  eye  is  so  constructed  that  only  a  single  portion  of 
the  retina  caai  give  a  perfect  image  of  an  object  that  cornea 
within  the  field  of  view ;  so  that  when  a  bright  object  comes 
before  tlie  eye  at  all,  it  will  hold  or  draw  the  eye  to  or  after  it, 
by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  which  its  brightness  excites. 
Whenever  the  mind  perceives  such  an  object  as  a  distinct  and 
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definite  percept,  then  vision  begins.  Such  a  percept,  as  kas 
already  been  explaiaed,  is  kaown  as  a  non-ego,  and  is  known  to 
be  extended  in  two  dimensions. 

We  have  already  given  the  reasons  why,  in  the  beginnings 
of  vision,  the  percept  should  not  be  located  in  the  eye  (§  101). 
It  remains  for  us  to  show  why  it  should  be  projected  in  space. 
With  this  projeciion  of  visible  objects  afront  of  the  eye,  begins 
the  development,  or  education  of  the  sense  of  vision,  if  the  act  of 
location  is  acquired,  and  not  intuitive.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
steps  of  the  process,  or  the  grounds  why  the  percepts  are  carried 
forward  into  space,  even  if  they  are  not  located  in  the  eye.  Some 
contend  that  no  explanation  can  be  given,  because  none  is  re- 
quired ;  that  there  is  no  problem,  because  there  is  no  process,  it 
being,  in  their  view,  by  an  ordinance  of  nature  that  the  object 
seen  should  first  be  seen  at  the  eye's  focal  distance  forward,  and 
thus  here  is  fixed  the  original  starting-point  from  which  all  the 
acquired  judgments  of  distance  proceed.  They  insist  that  all 
objects,  as  viewed  by  the  act  of  original  vision,  are  seen  in  a 
hollow  sphere — forward,  above,  below,  on  this  side  and  that — 
whose  radius  is  this  focal  distance.  Such  must  of  necessity  hold 
that  the  act  of  projection  is  original,  and  not  in  any  sense  ac- 
quired. 

Those  who  hold  that  it  is  acquired,  give  various  explanations 
of  the  process ;  in  all  of  which  they  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
hand.  The  most  plausible  is  the  following:  The  eye,  though, 
like  the  hand,  it  is  moved  by  muscles  which  arc  directed  by  the 
aid  of  the  appropriate  sensations,  does  not,  when  in  its  normal  or 
healthy  state,  give  any  tactual  sensations  by  the  folt  contact 
of  its  surfiice  with  the  objects  which  affect  it,  nor  do  the  muscular 
sensations  themselves  attract  the  attention,  We  may  assume 
that,  in  the  way  explained,  space  and  spatial  objects  external  to  the 
body  have  become  familiar  through  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  use 
of  the  hand.  At  the  surfece  of  the  eye  such  tactual  experi- 
ences are  wanting,  and  of  course  no  outer  limits  can  be  defined. 
So  soon  as  the  lids  are  raised  and  the  experience  of  color  are 
made,  the  eye  gropes  after  these  strai^  objects,  but  cannot 
touch  them.  It  reaehes  after  them,  as  it  were,  but  they  are 
beyond  its  reach.      But  still  they  exist.      If  they  draw  near, 
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while  the  eye  regards  them,  they  fill  more  of  its  field  of  view ; 
if  they  withdraw,  they  occupy  a  leas  extensive  plane.  Mean- 
while, as  they  draw  near  or  remove,  the  eye  is  adjusted  to  perfect 
vision,  and  its  adjustments  and  motions  are  known  by  changing 
sensations;  but  still  the  objects  cannot  be  touched,  nor  can  they 
be  reached.  By  all  these  criteria,  visible  percepts  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  those  which  are  tangible — they  exist,  but  they 
cannot  be  touched  by  the  eye,  nor  can  the  eye  reach  them.  They 
are  in  space  somewhere  without  the  body.  This  sometvhere  is 
definitely  fixed  as  soon  as  the  seen  object  is  also  touched.  The 
where  of  tie  percept  after  which  the  eye  inquires,  is  answered  as 
soon  as  the  hand  touches  the  object  seen.  The  limited  distance 
which  is  measured  by  the  sensations  proper  to  the  extended  hand, 
becomes  fixed  and  clear,  and  the  object  held  by  the  hand  and 
gazed  at  by  the  eye  is  distinctly  projected  in  space.  Hence- 
fi)rward  the  eye  and  the  hand  go  together  beyond  the  limited 
range  which  is  at  first  allotted  to  them,  into  the  unexplored 
infinitude  that  awaits  their  labors. 

Then  comes  the  power  to  set  up  a  field  of  vision.  This  sup- 
poses some  knowledge  of  place,  of  relative  distance  and  size,  in 
giuning  which  the  eye  is  aided  greatly  by  the  hand.  First,  the 
mind  must  construct  certain  definite  objects  of  vision  out  of  the 
bewildering  multitude  of  colors  and  outlines  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  unpractieed  eye.  Next,  it  must  select  a  few  of  these 
objects  for  its  observation  at  a  siogle  look.  These  it  must  place  in 
a  plane  more  or  less  distant,  leaving  out  of  distinct  vision  objects 
near  and  remote,  estimating  distance  and  judging  size  in  the  ways 
already  explained.  These  acts  and  judgments  of  the  quick  and 
sensitive  eye,  aided  by  the  slower  and  cooler  hand,  must  be 
repeated  again  aud  again,  till  any  required  field  of  vision  can  be 
selected  and  constructed  with  ease  and  precision,  so  that  we 
seem  to  see  space,  distance,  and  dimensions  by  the  simple  glance 
of  the  eye.  These  space  relations,  when  once  learned,  are  so  few, 
so  simple,  so  easily  indicated,  and  so  permanently  established,  that 
they  seem  never  to  have  been  learned  at  all.  They  become  en- 
twined in  all  our  associations ;  they  leap  at  once  fo  the  imagina- 
tion; they  preoccupy  it  so  completely  as  to  shut  out  the  possi- 
bility of  the  opposite ;  their  suggestions  are  accepted  by  the  in- 
tellect with  a  rapidity  that  often  leads  to  illusion  and   error. 
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Hence  is  it  that  all  the  so-called  subjective  sensations  are  at  once 
projected  into  space.  Hence,  whea  the  veins  of  the  retina  them- 
selves become  the  objects  of  vision,  they  are  seen  afront  of  the 
eye,  a  darlt  arhorescenee  projected  on  an  Uluminated  background. 
Hence,  when  we  look  into  a  miri'or,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
we  see  aU  its  reflected  objects  in  the  depths  of  space.  Hence  the 
spectra  of  the  imagination,  the  visions  ■which  haunt  the  phantasy 
of  the  diseased  and  insane,  are  all  distributed  in  space. 

§  115.  Wc  are  next  to  show  how  tie  infant  learns 
to  combine  the  perceptions  of  touch  with  those  of  of  touch  ond 
vision.  Wo  may  do  tliis  by  considering  how  the  infimt 
learns  to  connect  the  hands  as  seen  with  the  hands  as  directly 
felt.  Before  this  is  possible,  the  hands  as  seen  must  become 
fiimiliar  as  definite  and  separated  objects,  with  forms  that  ai-e 
easily  recognized.  The  muscular  sensations  must  also  have 
become  definite  and  distinct  to  tho  attentive  intellect. 

This  knowledge  being  given,  the  mind  must  learn  to  connect 
the  hands  as  seen,  with  the  hands  as  moved  and  touched.  To 
unite  these  two  percepts  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
of  the  acquired  perceptions  which  the  infant  masters.  How  this 
can  be  effected,  seems  not  diificult  to  explain.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  reason  already  given,  that  these  two  classes 
of  objects  are  the  only  objects  with  which  the  infant  is  conver- 
sant. These  occupy  its  chief  attention.  Tbey  constitute  and  com- 
plete its  universe. 

Let  one  hand  lie  upon  another,  or  let  the  hand  rest  upon  a 
material  object  that  does  not  belong  to  its  body.  The  eye  watohes 
the  process,  and  as  the  hand  holds  the  surface  with  ifa  sentient 
touch,  so  the  eye  holds  it  with  its  gaze ;  it  observes  that  what 
was  still  is  now  in  motion ;  that  what  was  seen  is  now  covered, 
and  by  the  interposing  hand.  Or,  if  the  process  be  described  in 
terms  taken  from  the  langus^  of  vision  only,  one  patch  of  color 
or  shade  or  light  is  obscured  by  another  which  moves  before 
it  and  hides  it  from  the  view.  Or,  one  is  moved  behind  another, 
and  is  hidden  from  sight.  In  this  way  the  two  percepts  coincide 
in  place,  and  one  is  made  the  sign  of  the  other ;  when  one  ia  seen, 
it  is  expected  that  the  other  will  be  felt ;  when  one  is  felt,  the 
mind  ex:pects  that  the  other  will  be  seen.  As  the  mind  proceeds 
and  mj^ters  the  other  relations  of  form,  place,  size,  and   dis- 
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tance,  etc.,  the  import  of  either  percept  as  a  aigii  of  the  other 
becomes  to  the  same  extent  enlarged.  It  is  a  sign  not  only  of 
the  other  as  a  percept  simply,  but  of  all  the  relations  which  it 
siguiflea. 

These  acquisitions  are  in  feet  aehieTed  by  every  person  bom 
blind,  to  whom  sight  is  given  in  later  years.  In  infancy,  the  eye 
performs  a  service  similar  to  that  which  it  renders  to  the  blind 
who  learn  to  see  in  mature  life ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
eye  does  not  wait  to  furnish  its  aid  till  the  hand  has  done  all  that 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  without  it.  When  the  eye  and  the 
hand  are  developed  together,  by  their  mutual  aid  they  greatly 
shorten  the  processes  of  acquisition,  and  of  making  the  results 
more  sure.  What  each  can  do  apart,  wc  have  already  con- 
sidered. It  is  fMr  to  infer  that  in  the  processes  by  which  infancy 
makes  its  acquisitions,  whatever  each  can  do  best  it  will  perform 
for  the  other.  If  the  touch  gives  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  third  dimension  of  space,  it  places  this  knowledge  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  eya  The  eye,  if  it  can  not  directly  discern  distance, 
can  yet  observe  and  interpret  the  signs  of  distance.  The  hand 
can  determine  the  relative  distances  of  objects  only  within  its 
reach ;  or  the  foot  must  measure  off  distance  by  counting  the  steps, 
carrying  the  body  as  it  goes.  But  the  eye  can,  by  a  glance,  reach 
for  rods  and  furlongs  and  miles,  and  measure  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  the  common  occasions  of  life. 

That  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  conspire  in  in- 
n^^^'^S  fency,  is  not  only  fairly  to  be  inferred,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  observation  of  the  experiments  which  the 
infant  is  continually  making  with  both.  The  in&nt  learns  to 
touch ;  by  which  we  mean  not  mei-ely  that  it  learns  to  use  ite 
hands,  but  that  it  learns  to  use  them  with  intelligence,  and  to  in- 
terpret its  touch-pereeptiona.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  learns 
by  practice  not  only  to  use  its  eyes  in  seeing,  and  to  judge  what 
its  sight-perceptions  signify,  but  also  to  combine  its  sight  and 
touch-perceptiona  together,  and  thus  makes  the  one  serve  as  the 
signs  of  the  other. 

As  the  eye  of  the  infant  rolls  or  rests  in  tlio  socket,  or  is 
caught  for  an  instant  by  the  excitement  of  the  stimulating  light, 
so  the  bauds  and  arms,  at  first,  hang  uselessly  from  the  shoulders, 
or  dangle  hither  and  thitlier,  resting  on  whatever  may  sustain 
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tliem,  Thoy  can  ueither  grasp  nor  hold,  much  less  can  they  be 
carried  to  a  point  on  which  desire  fixes  the  eye ;  nor  can  they,  in 
obedience  to  desire,  hold  and  cany  an  object, — as  food  to  the 
mouth,— or  release  it  when  brought  to  its  destined  place.  All 
these  uses  of  the  hand  must  be  learned  by  attention.  Tliat  they 
ai'G  learned,  is  evident  iroia  the  aimless  use  of  the  hands  at  first, 
from  the  many  experiments  and  failures  and  iinal  successes 
whiuh  follow,  and  from  the  gratification  that  is  manifested  at 

The  earliest  objects  which  attract  the  persistent  attention  of 
the  infant's  eye  are  the  hands.  Aa  these  are  to  be  the  iastru- 
raents  of  its  actiyity  and  the  arbitera  of  its  earthly  destiny,  it  is 
natural  and  appropriate  that  they  should  occupy  the  largest 
share  of  its  earliest  notice.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otiierwise  for  two  or  three  reasons.  They  are  always  before  its 
eyes,  ever  flitting  to  and  fro  in  aimless  and  convulsive  move- 
ment, and  challenging  its  notice  as  they  are  passing  across  its 
limited  field  of  vision.  Aa  if  to  concentrate  the  whole  energy 
of  the  attention  upon  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  infant  is  short- 
sighted, and,  till  it  is  four  months  old,  observes  only  the  nearest 
objects,  and  then  objects  somewhat  more  remote,  till,  by  gradual 
advances,  the  whole  spectacle  of  tho  universe  is  unveiled  and 
opened  to  its  view. 

It  is  manifest  tliat  the  explanation  of  the  proesss  by  which  the 
infant  learns  to  connect  and  unite  the  visual  and  tactual  i>er- 
cepfs  of  its  hands,  applies  equally  well  to  those  acts  by  which  it 
learns  to  connect  the  percepts  of  all  material  objects,  so  as  to 
view  them  as  single  things.  That  this  power  is  acquired,  and 
neither  innate  nor  connate,  is  obvious.  That  it  is  acquired  by 
obsei-vation  and  experiment,  is  equally  clear.  The  world  of  the 
eye  and  the  world  of  the  hand  are  at  first  diverse  and  apart. 
How  to  bring  them  together,  is  the  first  problem  of  infancy. 
Upon  this  problem  it  tasks  its  earliest  powers.  When  it  is 
acMeved  these  two  worlds  rush  together,  coinciding  so  completely 
that  it  seems  inconceivable  tliat  they  should  ever  have  been  per- 
ceived apart. 

"We  need  not  pursue  our  synthesis  further.  We  need  not 
ask  further  how  the  infant  builds  up  the  rest  of  its  knowledge, 
or  acquires  its  infant  skill.     We  need  not  ask  how  the  infant 
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learns  to  use  its  handa,  to  grasp,  to  hold,  and  to  handle  a  spooa, 
a  fork,  or  a  knife,  or  how  it  learns  to  walk  or  talk  ;  for  all  these 
processes  can  be  explained  by  analogous  activities  which  occur 
within  our  recollection.  Still  leas  need  we  ask  how  it  learns  to 
connect  the  percepts  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  sound,  with  their 
appropriate  sight  or  touch  objects.  These  problems  present  no 
difficulty  and  require  no  solution. 

It  ia  inatruotive  la  waiah  tlia  timid  yet  adrentarous  e'^perimonts  whicli  on  in 
fant  miiies,  ospaoially  with  its  bands.  First,  it  strikeB  about  in  aimioBS  (florta, 
or  makes  a  play  for  its  eyes  with  the  half  oonvulsne  cdiIdhs  of  its  little  fials 
By  a  gradual  progress  it  learns  to  reaoh  after  the  few  obie.  ti  whioh  the  eye  h-is 
BBparated  from  the  bMkgcoond— the  infinite  nnknown  which  lies  beyond  its 
reach  and  beyond  its  aims.  Soon  it  endearors  to  lay  bold  of  eljeets  which  the 
eye  rests  npon,  thongh  quite  beyond  its  reaoh  It  olatohes  after  the  distant 
lamp,  the  fire-blaio,  or  the  polished  flre-iron  By  slow  but  sure  progress  it 
masters  tha  objects  wjthia  its  own  apartment,  and  laams  to  applj  its  rude 
standards  of  aiie  and  distance  to  the  world  within  its  visun,  the  finite  uniieiso 
which  il£  four  walls  enclose.  Ail  beyond  is  inflnitnde  Dttring  this  time,  as  ha? 
been  said,  the  iii&nt  ie  short-lighted,  till  many  months  ot  its  life  hava  elapsed, 
with  the  manifest  design  that  it  should  be  forced  to  master  all  near  objects  before 
it  is  tempted  beyond. 

If  we  would  conceiyo  how  the  world  out  of  doors  may  appear  to  an  infant 
brought  to  the  window,  after  it  is  somewhat  familiar  with  tha  form,  size,  and  re- 
latira  positions  ot  the  objects  within,  we  may  read  what  is  told  of  Caspar 
Hauser,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  confined,  till  the  age  of  serecteen,  in  a  darkened 
apartment,  without  communication  with  nature  by  the  senses,  or  with  maa  bj 
language.  The  story,  whether  true  or  false,  meets  the  ease.  "  I  direotad  him," 
says  his  teacher,  "to  look  out  of  the  window,  pointing  to  the  wide  and  extensive 
prospect  of  a  beautiful  landscape  that  presented  itself  in  all  tlie  glory  of  sum- 
mer, and  asked  him  whether  what  he  saw  was  not  very  beantiful.  He  obeyed, 
but  instantly  drew  back  with  visible  horror,  exclaiming, '  ugly,  ugly  I'  and  then 
pointing  to  the  while  wall  of  his  ohamher,  he  said, '  there  not  ugly.'  Soverai 
years  after,  his  friend  asked  him  if  he  recalled  the  remembranoa  of  the  scene, 
and  of  his  own  feelings,  and  he  said:  'What  I  then  saw  ttas  veryngly;  for 
when  I  looked  at  the  window,  it  always  appeared  to  me  aa  if  a  window-ahntter 
bad  been  placed  before  my  eyes,  upon  whioh  a  wall-painter  had  spattered  the  eon- 
tents  of  his  different  brushes,  filled  Vfith  white,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red 
pmnt,  al!  mingled  together.  Single  things,  as  I  now  see  things,  I  oonld  not  at 
that  time  recognise  and  distinguish  from  each  other.  That  what  I  then  saw  were 
fields,  hills,  and  houses ;  that  many  things  whloh  at  that  time  appeared  mucb 
larger  were  in  reality  much  smaller,  while  many  other  things  which  appeared 
smaller  were  in  reality  larger  than  otber  things,  is  a  faol  of  which  I  was  after- 

the  beginning,  be  oould  not  diafjngnish  between  what  WOB  really  round  and  what 
was  only  painted  aa  round  or  triangular.  The  men  and  horses  represented  on 
sheets  of  pictures  appeared  to  be  preeisely  as  men  and  horses  carved  on  wood.' " 
— Cnsjior  Raiser :  An  Account,  etc,  (translated  from  the  German  1,  pp.  SS,  8S. 
2d  edition.   Beaton,  1833. 
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§  116,  Tlie  pheaomena  attendant  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sight  by  persona  who  had  been  bli  q<J  from  birth  bi«ii,'uiioQ?bs 
have   already  been   referred  to  as   iUustrating   and   ItghtT^ 
establishing  some  of  these  positions.     They  deserve  a 
separate  and  more  particular  notice. 

The  cases  which  arc  most  easily  accessible  to  the  English 
reader — which  are,  indeed,  the  most  satisfectory  and  decisive 
of  any  on  record — are  those  reported  in  the  Philosopkiml  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  years  respectively, 
172S,  1801, 1807, 1826,  and  1841.  The  persons  operated  upon 
differed  greatly  in  respect  to  age,  mental  capacity,  and  the  degree 
of  their  previous  blindness.  The  observations  and  experiments 
with  all  of  them  may  be  accepted  as  having  established  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  truths : — 

The  patients,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see,  saw  objects  not  only 
as  colored,  but  as  extended.  Their  experiences  gave  no  counte- 
nance whatever  to  the  views  of  Stuart  and  Brown,  that  color  can 
be  perceived  without  extension,  and  that  the  two  are  united  by 
inseparable  association.  It  is  true  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
patients,  previously  to  their  recovery  of  sight,  had  some  experience 
of  l^ht,  and  of  course  of  light  superficially  extended  or  diffused. 
But  this  experience  of  light  was  so  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
affection  of  the  retina,  as  to  indicate,  if  not  to  prove,  that  any  ex- 
perience of  light  whatever  involves  the  perception  of  extension. 

The  extension  which  they  perceived  by  sight  was  in  two  di- 
mensions only.  This  was  made  evident  from  a  few  experiments 
instituted  with  express  reference  to  this  point  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  most  intelligent.  A  solid  cube  and  a  solid  sphere  were 
both  taken  by  him  to  be  simply  discs  or  planes.  A  solid  cube 
and  a  flat  projection  of  the  same  were  both  taken  to  be  flat  and 
in  every  respect  alike.  A  pyramid,  when  turned  toward  him  so 
as  to  present  one  of  its  sides  only,  was  called  a  triangla  When 
the  pyramid  was  turned  so  as  to  expose  a  pait  of  another  side, 
he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was. 

As  to  distance  from  the  eye,  or  the  place  where  objects  are 
located  in  original  perception,  the  testimony  is  unanimous  and 
decisive  that  objects  at  iirst  seem  very  near — how  near,  could  not 
be  exactly  known — and  that  the  relative  distance  of  each  object 
beyond  this  mdelerrainate  limit  is  learned  by  experience.    Most 
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of  the  patients  were  afraid  to  move,  lest  they  should  hit  against 
objecte  that  were  comparatively  remote.  Two  or  three  of  the 
patients,  in  attompting  to  reach  objects  extended  to  them, 
clutchod  behind  the  objects  when  held  near  before  them,  and 
when  moro  remote,  only  succeeded  in  grasping  them  after  re- 
peated efforts.  Cheselden's  boy  said,  at  first,  that  alt  objects 
touched  his  eye.  The  boy  reported  by  Sic  Edward  Home  (1807) 
said  the  sun  and  the  candle  touched  his  eye,  even  before  the 
cataracts  were  removed ;  and,  just  aftei'  the  first  operation,  said 
the  head  of  the  surgeon  did  the  same.  But  after  a  second  opera- 
tion, he  said  the  sun  and  the  candle  did  not  touch  his  eye.  It  is 
probable  that  the  objects  which  were  said  to  touch  the  eyes,  in 
these  two  cases,  stimulated  them  eo  actively  as  to  present  some 
analogy  to  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  the  touch,  with 
which,  in  every  possible  form,  the  patient  was  so  femiliar.  Hence 
they  interpreted  and  called  these  experiences  perceptions  of  touch. 

All  these  persons  were  forced  to  learn  by  experience  to  com- 
bine the  percepte  of  sight  with  the  familiar  impressions  of  touch, 
BO  as  to  translate  the  one  into  the  other.  All  experienced  a 
difficulty  similar  to  that  of  Cheselden's  boy  with  the  dog  and 
cat.  When  they  saw  objects  a  second  time,  and  were  not  certain 
that  they  could  recall  them,  they  reached  for  them  with  the 
hand,  and  could  not  be  content  till  they  handled  them  a  second 
time.  Their  judgments  of  size  and  form  all  needed  to  be 
acquired.  Visible  mathematical  figures,  as  a  square,  a  circle, 
and  rectangle,  could  not  be  recognized  till  the  fingers  were  re- 
sorted to.  One  patient  did  make  out  one  or  two  of  these  figures, 
by  drawing  the  outline  with  her  finger  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  were, 
constructing  the  figure  with  the  finger  after  the  lines  presented 
to  the  eye.  Another  could  not  understand  how  drawings  of 
objects  could  represent  the  objects,  till  he  revived  tlie  percepts 
of  the  objects  by  his  fingers.  Most  of  them  were  embarrassed  by 
drawings  and  pictures,  not  being  able  to  see  likenesses  or  to 
understand  perspective,  or  to  perceive  that  light  and  shade  repre- 
sented form  and  distance.  Their  judgments  of  the  comparative 
size  of  objects  were  embarrassing  to  them.  Cheselden's  boy 
knew  that  his  own  room  was  a  part  of  the  house,  but  could  not 
easily  believe  the  house  was  so  much  larger  than  the  apartment. 

The  testimony  is  uniform,  also,  that,  in  learning  to  see  objects 
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as  separate  things,  the  constructive  power  is  brought  into  play, 
requiring  intelligent  attention  and  constant  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  percipient,  and  that  it  is  only  slowly,  at  best,  that  the 
mind  learns  to  separate  material  objects,  to  construct  its  field  of 
vision,  and  to  locate  objects  as  near  and  remote  by  the  various 
signs  which  it  learns  to  interpret.  In  short,  these  observations 
and  experiments  confirm  and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  said  in 
this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  early  development  and  growth  of 
sense-perception. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TIIE    PEO  DUCTS    OF 


§  117,  Thus  far  WO  have  considered  sensc-percep-  jf„taria.ubiDRS 
tion  as  a  process,  and  in  its  growth.  We  proceed  a"ti  sonw-pra-- 
next  to  discuss  its  products  as  the  permanent  pos- 
sessions of  the  mind.  We  have  already  esplained  of  knowledge 
in  general,  that,  as  an  activity  of  the  intellect,  it  is  brought  to 
its  appropriate  termination  when  its  objects  can,  so  to  speak,  be 
detached  from  the  process  by  which  they  were  so  matured  as 
afterward  to  be  retained,  recalled,  and  recognized.  This  is 
eminently  true  of  sense-perception,  which  is  only  complete  when 
it  results  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things.  A  inaterial  thing 
or  ob^eetfOg  known  by  sen3e-perc^tion,is  a  eompleted  whole  made  up 
of  separate  pereepta.  We  distinguish  the  Icnowledge  of  things 
from  the  knowledge  of  percepts.  A  percept,  as  has  been  ex- 
s  the  appropriate  ohject  of  the  mind's  knowledge  through 
gle  organ  of  sense.  A  thing  is  the  product  of  the  mind's 
L  apprehending  several  percepts  as  united  into  a 
finished  whole,  with  the  relations  which  such  a  combination 
involves. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference,  take  an  apple.  The  apple 
seen,  touched,  ameiied,  tost^id,  and  heard,  are  separate  percepts. 
The  object  perceived  by  the  combination  of  all  these  percepts  is 
the  apple,  as  a  material  thing.    The  separate  original  perceptions 
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give  as  many  percepts.     The  original  and  acquired  perceptions, 
when  imited,  give  material  objects  or  things. 

Two  <juestions  now  pr^cnt  themselves  for  consideration :  By 
what  means,  and  under  what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  separate 
percepts  into  things  or  objects?  Under  what  conditions  does  the 
miad  so  complete  its  knowledge  of  percepts  and  of  things,  as  to  be 
able  to  retain  and  recall  them  as  permanent  objects  of  knowledge? 

We  begin  with  the  first  of  these  questions :  By  what  steps,  and 
under  what  relations,  does  the  mind  unite  percepta  into  things  or 
material  objects  ?    We  answer : — 

Percepts  are  united  into  things  by  two  successive  steps  or 
at^es,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  appropriate  product  By  the 
first  the  mind  unit^  these  percepts  into  a  material  thing  or 
whole,  under  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  By  the  second,  it 
connects  the  parts  of  the  whole  under  the  relation  of  mbstamee 
and  attributed  qaality.  The  several  percepts  united  in  both  these 
relations  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  material  thing. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  percepts  of  sight  and  the 
percepts  of  touch  are  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  same  portion 
of  space.  The  seen  hand  and  the  touched  hand  are  found  to  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  any 
and  every  part  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  the  apple 
or  the  egg,  the  chair  or  the  table,  which  is  seen  and  that 
which  is  touched  are  found  to  coincide  in  the  same  por- 
tion of  space.  They  are  in  the  same  place.  By  a  similar  process 
the  sentient  body  itself  must  have  been  previously  perceived  to  be 
one  material  thing. 

§  117  a.  This  coincidence  in  place  is  the  product  of 
of  peiceirtEon;  the  first  constrvcHve  or  synthdie  act  by  which  the 
inoiiraoa  In  mind,  in  sense-perception,  unites  percepts  into  a  thing. 
Such  an  act  is  complete  when  it  gives  a  material  object 
or  whole,  in  this  lower  sense,  viz.,  a  combination  of  the  percepfs 
that  are  appropriate  to  difierent  organs  of  sense,  by  means 
of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  The  percepts  of  sight  and 
touch  are  inseparably  united  in  space,  and  this  is  the  earliest 
combination  made  by  the  intellect  which  may  properly  be  called 
a  material  thing.  With  these  two  are  connected  the  percepts 
of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  at  first  under  the  relation  of  simulta- 
neous occurrence  in  time. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  several  percepts,  when  viewed  as  con- 
nected into  a  whole  under  these  relations,  have  a  very  unequal 
relative  importance.  The  percepts  of  ?ight  and  touch,  to  those 
who  can  see  and  feel,  as  they  are  defined  m  piace  and  eminently 
objective,  constitute  the  material  object  as  it  is  usually  conceived 
and  named.  The  percepts  of  smel],  sound  and  taste,  are  its 
invariable  attendants  in  time,  until  they  are  connected  with  it  by 
another  relation.  To  those  who  see,  even  though  they  can  also 
feel,  the  leading  percepts  are  those  of  sight.  The  name  of  an 
object  su^ests  its  visible  form  and  color,  etc.,  rather  than  the 
object  aa  touched;  a  certain  and  decisive  evidence  that  the  object 
as  seen  is  that  which  is  most  prominent  and  attractive  to  the 
mind,  and  therefore  is  most  readily  recalled  to  the  imagination. 
To  the  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  as  touched,  or 
tlie  tangible  percept,  which  is  su^ested  by  the  name,  and  is  re- 
presented to  his  imi^ination  as  the  thing  perceived.  The  other 
percepts,  of  taste,  smell,  and  sound,  are  connected  with  the  com- 
bined percepts  of  touch  and  sight  less  readily,  and  by  a  looser  bond. 
As  at  first  experienced,  they  are  referred  to  the  sentient  organism, 
and  are  less  readily  separated  fi-om  it.  They  are  more  sensational 
and  subjective,  le^  jrerceptional  and  objective.  As  to  the  man- 
ner and  the  relations  by  which  they  are  first  connected  with  the 
percepts  of  sight  and  touch,  philosophers  are  not  agreed.  It 
must  at  least  be  true,  that  whatever  other  relations  unite  them  to 
material  things,  they  must  at  the  very  earliest  period  be  their 
constant  attendants  in  place  and  time. 

The  conception  of  a  material  thing  or  whole,  made  up  of  ex- 
tended parts  or  single  percepts,  is,  however,  very  equivocal  in  its 
import  and  varied  in  its  application.  To  an  infant  with  limited 
experience,  the  greater  part  of  an  apartment  may  be  perceived 
as  a  single  object  or  thing ;  the  only  separable  objects  in  it  being 
the  chair,  table,  and  a  few  utensils,  the  position  of  which  is  often 
changed.  To  a  child,  a  horse  and  vehicle,  seen  together  for  the 
iirst  time,  may  be  a  whole,  or  a  single  object  The  savage  per- 
ceives a  ship  or  steamer  as  one  huge  animal.  Many  obsei'vations 
and  experiments,  much  information  from  others,  repeated  lessons 
inferred  irom  words  and  names  properly  applied,  are  required  to 
enable  the  child  to  distinguish  things  as  wholes  and  parts ;  to 
hold  apart  objects  that  should  not  be  united ;  and  to  unite  objects 
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that  should  not  be  divided.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
objects  oie  ob'servcd,  and  the  purpose  or  use  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied,  diiect  in  the  formation  and  application  of  names,  and 
determine  whether  tlua  or  that  object  shall  be  r^arded  as  a 
whole  or  pait  of  i  thing  A  house  with  its  grounds,  the  house 
alone,  an  apartment  a  door,  a  window,  the  smallest  perceived 
portion  of  eithei,  emJb  and  all,  are  things  or  parts  of  things, 
according  to  the  principle  or  use  which  regulates  the  application 
of  the  leopcctne  terms  But  whether  a  perceived  whole  ia 
greatei  or  smallei  m  its  spatial  dimensions,  it  must  have  defined 
?patiil  dimeniiona  and  be  capable  of  being  perceived  by  one  of 
the  leadmg  senses  Whatever  the  thing  may  be,  the  percepts 
of  which  it  consiuts  mu^it  at  least  be  capable  of  being  perceived 
as  occupying  the  same  space,  and  of  occurring  together  in  time, 

§  118.  By  the  seeond  stage  or  step  of  the  pereep- 
8taB6!  The  re-  tive  proccss,  the  several  percepts  or  parte  are  con- 
stance  Ban  ai^  neeted  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole  which 
they  constitute,  as  mbstanee  and  attribute.  Thus  the 
objecte  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  known  as  hard  or  soft,  rough  or 
smooth,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  etc.,  etc.  Those  of  sight  are  red, 
yellow,  orange,  violet,  and  green;  those  of  heai-ing  are  sharp, 
smooth,  harsh,  and  sweet ;  those  of  smell  are  pungent,  exhilarant, 
fetid ;  and  all  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  an  object  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  affirmed  to  be  attributes. 
Certain  relations  of  time  and  extension,  as  long  and  short,  square 
and  round,  are  in  like  manner  treated  as  properties  or  attributes. 
They  are  more  than  parts  of  the  wholes  which  they  help  to  consti- 
tute; they  are  connected  with  a  being  or  agent,  the  nature  of 
which  they  define,  the  presence  of  which  they  signify,  and  the 
powers  of  which  they  manifest. 

It  is  not  here  in  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this  special 
relation  which  has  occasioned  so  much  speculation  and  dispute 
among  metaphysicians  (P,  iv.  e.  vii).  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  as  we  have  already  shown  that  fenowledge  of  every  kind 
necessarily  ^ves  beings  and  relations,  or  beings  as  related,  we 
are  prepared  to  understand  the  definition  of  a  mbstatwe  as  a 
being  thai,  is  capable  of  being  distinguished  by  relaUons;  and  of 
attributes,  qiuditiea,  and  properties,  as  relations  used  to  distinguish 
define  beings.    That  the  objects  of  perception. 
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both  wholes  and  parts— i.  e.,  combined  and  single  percepts — are 
in  fact  connected  in  this  way,  is. too  obvious  to  require  illustra- 
tion and  proof. 

The  relations  mtet  frequently  employed  aa  attributes  are  the 
relations  of  iiim,  space,  and  eausaliiy.  As  soon  as  beings  are 
known  aa  enduring  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or  having  this 
or  that  size  or  form,  and  these  relations  are  used  to  designate  or 
distingufeh  them  from  other  beings,  these  relations  are  attributed 
to  them  as  distinguishing  characteristics.  As  soon  as  the  sense- 
object  is  known— i.  e.,  thought  of  as  the  producer  of  sensations, 
as  of  smell,  taste,  or  sound,  it  would  be  known  as  endowed  with 
distinguishable  capacities  to  produce  these  effects.  The  sensations 
would,  in  their  turn,  be  referred  to  these  beings  as  their  causes  or 
originators.  No  illustration  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  sense- 
element  in  these  three  percepts  is  very  early  regarded  as  an 
effect.  So  far  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  it  must  always 
be  so  regarded.  The  sensation  is  experienced  when  the  object  or 
being  is  near;  it  is  felt  less  intensely  when  the  object  is  remote; 
ita  quality  or  intensity  vary  with  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
object.  An  object  with  a  certain  form,  feel,  or  color,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tongue  or  palate,  causes  a  certain 
taste.  Touched  by  the  hand,  no  special  sensation  follows;  but 
touched  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  there  ensues  the  specific  sensa- 
tion of  taste.  The  object  touched  might  have  been  regarded 
simply  as  a  being  or  thing;  but  the  object  tasted  is  known  as 
also  occasioning  a  sensation. 

It  is  conceivable,  as  has  been  already  su^ested,  that  before 
these  coexistent  and  successive  percepts  and  sensations  are 
known  as  substance  and  attribute,  they  should  bo  known  as  con- 
stant attendants,  and  that,  simply  as  conjoined,  the  presence 
or  the  thought  of  the  one  should,  under  the  laws  of  association, 
suggest  the  thought  of  the  other.  Under  this  relation  sense- 
objects  are  known  to  animals,  which  can  not  and  do  not  distin- 
guish the  relation  of  conjunction  from  that  of  causation.  If  one 
sensation  has  been  experienced  in  connection  with  another,  the 
repetition  of  the  one  brings  up  the  image  of  the  other,  and  the 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  hope  and  fear  which  are  appropriate  to  it. 
The  dog  connects  with  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  his  master  the 
thought  of  chastisement  and  pain ;  with  the  Mght  of  his  gun  or 
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his  walkiug  stick,  the  excitement  of  sport  or  of  a  ramble.  It  is 
not  easy  to  assert  when  and  liow  the  two  relations  are  distin- 
by  man ;  that  they  are  distinguished,  is  obvious,  for 
3  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  give. 

That  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  advanced  stage 
siippMM  refl™  of  the  perceptive  process  that  percepts  are  connected 
^ow'ic.^*  under  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute,  is  still 
further  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  in- 
volved is  indirect  and  reflex,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
direct  and  objective.  It  supposes  tlie  objects  related — the  subject 
of  sensations,  and  the  object  which  occasions  them — to  he  more  or 
less  femiliar,  and  that  both  subject  and  object  are  projected  in  the 
view  of  the  mind  upon  the  same  plane,  so  that  both  become 
objects  to  its  thought  A.  thing  cannot  be  known  as  capable  of 
producing  sensations  as  eifects,  uuless  the  body  or  the  soul,  one 
or  both,  are  known  as  the  conditions  or  subjects  of  its  action ; 
and  this  requires  that  they  should  be  placed  afront  the  reflecting 
nund  by  a  special  effort,  which  involves  a  maturity  of  discipline 
which  time  alone  can  develop.  Moreover,  it  supposes  some 
progress  in  generalization,  and  some  sort  of  induction.  Many 
objects  must  have  been  touched  and  seen,  before  they  are  so  fer 
recognized  as  dmilar,  as  to  be  taken  for  the  mme  in  their  causal 
efficiency.  Many  experiences  must  be  had  with  the  sensations 
of  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  before  these  could  be  invariably 
referred  to  the  same  substances,  because  dependent  on  their  pro- 
perties or  attributes. 

In  one  sense  it  is  true,  that  an  act  of  sense  ptic  ptiin  la  not 
complete,  and  its  product  is  not  perfected  until  the  su  il  s  hit,her 
energies  are  awakened,  and  the  object  of  them  has  been  viewed 
in  the  higher  relations.  The  human  being  can  scarcely  be  baid 
truly  to  have  perceived  even  a  pebble  as  a  man  till  he  has 
brought  into  action  all  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  as  a 
man.  The  infant's  eye  maj  not  glisten  with  the  penetrating 
sharpness  of  the  eye  of  the  young  eagle  and  yet  ma-y  weai  the 
softer  lustre  which  betokens  the  dawning  mtelligtnte  ihe  siul 
leaps  into  no  single  form  of  activity  least  of  ill  into  the  lull 
development  of  its  higher  powers 

I  snd  touched,  and 
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iug  percept,  as  of  eight,  with  a  aeasational  percept  as  of  smell — and  called  the 
one  a  thing,  and  the  other  its  qaality.  If  we  push  oar  iaqiiiriea  a  step  bacli- 
narcl,  and  inq^niio,  'Which  ia  tbe  substance  and  tihich  the  attribata  irheo  the 
objeot  consists  solely  of  a  percept  of  touob  and  a  percept  of  sight  conjoined?  wc 
nnswar.  That  sense-percept  is  made  the  substance,  which  is  regarded  in  the 
relation  of  cause  to  the  sense-element  involved  in  the  other.  The  objeot  m 
tonohed  and  the  object  aa  aeen,  may  respeetively  bo  substances,  in  their  reapectivo 
relations  to  the  sensations  of  sight  and  of  touoli.  We  say,  it  is  white — i,  c,  the 
object  which  Itonch;  and  again,  it  is  hard — ;.  e.,  tlie  object  I  see — the  touch- 
percept  and  sight-poroept  boing  each  in  tboir  tnrn  taken  as  beings. 

IVc  may  narrow  our  view  still  more,  and  inquire  wliich  is  the  being  or  sub- 
stance, and  which  tbe  attribute  or  quality,  when  we  have  a  single  percept  only, 
and  view  it  in  relation  to  the  aentient  mind?  Wo  reply.  The  object,  perceived  by 
sense  to  be.  Is  known  aa  a  aabstanco  when  considered  as  the  produoer  of  the 
sensation  which  is  tbe  condition  of  the  perception.  The  tangible  or  visible 
(ibjeot,  aa  a  being,  is  diatingniahable  as  a  space-ooQupying  or  citended  something. 
Aa  causing  or  producing  the  sensations  of  sight  or  toucb,  it  ia  liuown  aa  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  color  or  touch.  Tbe  elements  involved  in  every  act  of  sense- 
perception  provide  for  tlie  possibility  of  this  relation.  But  the  relation  is  not, 
in  fact,  discerned  until  the  mind  projects  and  brings  up  the  perceived  non-ego 
and  tho  sentient  ego  into  the  same  field  of  vision,  by  a  reflex  and  comparing  act. 

The  aensation — i.  e.,  the  effect— ia  not  the  properly  or  quality  which  produces 
it,  though  the  two  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Sweetness  means  one  thing 
when  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  sugar,  and  another  when  it  ia  experienced  by  the 
sentient  soul.    The  heat,  in  one  sense,  is,  and  in  another  is  not,  in  the  fire. 

§  119.  Our  second  question  ia.  Under  what  eondi- 
(iojiadoes  the  mind  attain  a  definite,  permanent  know-  ot  compioto 
ledge  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception,  whether  per- 
eepts  or  things,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  recalled  and  recog- 
nized ?  It  is  only  when  they  are  placed  so  completely  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  mind  as  to  be  at  its  disposal,  that  the  process  of  per- 
ception can  be  said  to  be  complete.  AVhen  this  is  done,  the  object 
of  perception  is  converted  into  an  idea  or  image.  The  real  object 
apprehended  by  the  mind  becomes  an  intellectual  object,  having 
a  purely  ideal  or  psychical  existence.  By  some  writers  the  spe- 
cial term  ideation  is  appropriated  to  this  process.  Sense-percep- 
tion Is  said  to  be  complete  in  tlie  highest  sense  when  its  object  is 
ideaied,  or  become  an  idea. 

But  as  every  perceived  object  is  composed  of  parts,  it  follows 
that  the  perception  of  a  thing  can  only  be  complete  when  the 
mind  separates  by  distinct  analysis  the  parts  or  percepts  of  which 
the  thing  ia  composed,  and  unites  them  by  perfected  st/nthesia. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  must  distinguish  the  constituent  per- 
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eepfs  by  completed  acts  of  original  pereeplAon,  and  combine  these 
percepte  into  tilings,  by  flnislied  acta  of  acquired  pereeptioii. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  conditions  of  complete  per- 
ception of  the  parts  and  relations  of  material  things. 

(1.)  Objects  are  most  easily  distinguished  which  are  appre- 
hended with  special  energy— -vthich  are  very  strikingly  contrasted 
with,  or  which  are  similar  to  other  objects.  A  lively  color,  a 
loud  sound,  a  positive  taste,  etc.,  are  more  readily  apprehended 
than  a  color  which  is  feint,  a  sound  which  is  feeble,  or  a  taste 
which  ia  not  positive.  Things  are  more  or  leas  readily  per- 
ceived with  effect  and  permanence  according  as  the  per- 
cepts of  which  they  are  constituted  are  more  or  less  readily 
known. 

The  deiiniteness  with  which  objects  are  perceived  depends  in 
part  also  on  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  other  objects  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  two  per- 
cepts and  two  things  that  arc  very  similar,  and  of  two  that  are 
very  unlike,  those  are  more  likely  to  be  perceived  which  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  each  other,  than  those  which  closely  resemble 
one  another.  Two  colors,  two  sounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  two  apples 
or  two  paintiirgs,  are  each  more  readily  perceived  and  retained  if 
they  are  strikingly  contrasted,  than  if  they  are  very  similar.  The 
ground  of  the  likeness  or  unlikeness,  the  resemblance  or  contrast, 
is  in  part  objective,— pertaining  solely  to  the  object  per- 
ceived. In  part  it  is  subjective,  and  arises  from  the  natural 
or  acquired  capability  of  the  individual  to  feel  and  know.  Thus, 
cue  class  of  persons  are  physically  incapable  of  distinguishing 
different  colors,  i.  e.,  those  who  are  color-blind.  Others,  who  can 
discern  the  colors  which  are  commonly  named,  can  with  difficulty 
distinguish  shades  of  color  that  are  nearly  allied.  Some  persons 
are  very  insensible  to  differences  and  similarities  of  sounds  to 
which  others  are  keenly  alive.  Even  when  the  original  sensi- 
bilities of  the  senses  and  aptitudes  of  the  intellect  present  no  diver- 
sity, there  are  the  greatest  possible  differences  of  susceptibility, 
arisii^  from  differences  of  habit  and  attention. 

(2.)  JWoiiow  heightens  the  contrasts  of  perceived  objects,  and 
gives  definitenesa  to  the  outline  and  limits,  especially  of  visible 
percepts.  To  the  infant's  eye,  moving  objects  are  the  first  which, 
so   to   speak,  are  separated   from    the  undistinguished  mass  of 
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blended  color,  in  which  the  world  of  matter  is  at  first  arrayed. 
From  this  extended  surface  of  color  certain  objects  are  detached, 
as  the  moving  lamp,  the  walking  person,  the  portable  furniture 
and  utensils.  They  pass  to  and  fro  athwart  the  bactground  upon 
wMch  they  are  projected,  and  are  brought  into  contrast  with  ita 
unbroken  surface,  till  they  take  their  place  in  the  memory,  as  the 
first  distinct  objects  with  which  it  is  provided.  By  degrees  this 
undistinguished  mass  of  blended  light  and  shade,  of  form  and 
color,  is  broken  up,  as  one  and  another  separate  percept  and  dis- 
tinguished thing  is  deta^ed  by  the  mind's  observation  and  is  set 
apart  in  the  mind's  storehouse  as  a  distinct  idea.  The  influence 
of  motion  is  not  limited  to  visible  objects.  It  is  most  important 
in  giving  distinct  percepts  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  hand  must 
move  over  the  surface  felt,  or  the  surface  must  move  over  the 
hand,  to  leave  distinct  percepts  of  its  limits  and  cjualities. 

(3.)  Mfpetition  is  an  efficient  and  often  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  the  completion  of  an  act  of  perception.  Even  the  simple 
percept,  as  a  sound,  a  color,  a  tasfe,  is  more  perfectly  mastered 
by  being  apprehended  in  successive  acts  of  att«ulJon.  If  several 
percepts  are  to  be  united  as  a  single  and  separate  thing,  it  is  still 
more  requisite  that  they  be  often  apprehended  by  the  same  or 
continuously  connected  acts,  in  order  that  the  object  may  be 
brought  completely  into  possession  and  placed  entirely  at  com- 
mand. This  is  especially  necessary  if  the  percept,  or  object,  by 
reason  of  its  spatial  extent  or  the  complexity  of  its  elements,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  master  in  a  single  act.  In  some 
cases,  repetition  serves  to  make  the  impression  more  vivid  and 
definite-  In  others,  it  is  required  in  order  that  there  be  any  im- 
pression at  all. 

(a.)  Eepetilion  often  excites  and  gratifies  the  interest  of  the 
soul  in  the  objects  perceived,  and  thus  arouse  greater  energy  of 


This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  many  single  percepts.  A 
color  or  sound  gives  pleasure  when  once  perceived.  Let  it  solicit 
the  mind's  notice  a  second  time,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
gratification  which  it  gave,  will  arouse  the  mind  to  attend  with  in- 
creased energy  to  the  object  which  had  previously  imparted  so 
pleasant  an  experience.  In  the  recollection  of  that  experience, 
and  with  the  hope  of  its  renewal,  it  summons  again  all  its  energy  of 
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perception.  The  i-esult  is  a  definite  remembrance  of  every  thing 
which  the  man  ia  competent  or  prepared  to  know  in  respect  to  it. 
When  the  attention  is  solicited  again,  the  mind  at  once  responds 
to  the  call,  withdraws  its  divided  or  distracted  activity,  and,  ac- 
cording to  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  good  to  be  enjoyed,  re- 
sponds with  an  energetic  and  attentive  gaze. 

(6.)  Repetition  is  still  more  essential  to  enable  the  mind  to 
unite  into  a  whole  the  separate  parts  of  objects  which  cannot  be 
grasped  by  a  single  act  of  perception.  The  examples  already 
cited,  belong  to  those  objects  which  require  but  a  single  act  of 
attention  in  order  to  be  completely  possessed  by  the  mind.  There 
is  a  very  large  class  of  objects,  however,  which  consist  of  too 
many  parts  to  be  known  by  a  single  effort  of  perception.  These 
inu..t  be  onbined  together  into  one,  by  swecessiue  aefo.  For 
xa  npl  f  we  perceive  a  mathematical  figure  with  a  very  irre- 
ula  an  1  mplicated  outline,  it  is  necessary  that  we  view  it  in 
lepa  ate  po  t  ons,  in  order  to  master  the  whole.  Not  only  is  this 
t  u  1  u  w  often  need  to  review  each  portion  which  we  have 
alr^dy  perce  ved,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  part  which  was 
perceived  previously.  After  we  have  followed  the  outline  by 
repeated  acta  of  observation,  we  need  often  to  review  the  whole 
as  a  whole  by  a  rapid  succession  of  acts,  or  by  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye  to  miite  the  several  parts.  If  we  look  at  a  painting, 
we  study  its  several  parts,  perhaps  for  hours  together,  in  order  to 
gain  and  carry  away  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
whole.  If  we  look  at  the  front  of  au  edifice  that  is  elaborately 
adorned,  we  follow  the  several  features  one  by  one  in  their  order, 
often  returning  upon  our  course,  that  we  may  retain  the  per- 
ceptions which  we  have  gained. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  eye  upon  such  an  object  are  like 
voyagra  of  discovery  or  movements  of  military  reoonnnissance. 
They  ssrve  the  same  purpose  as  the  use  of  the  finding-glass  of  a 
telescope.  The  eye  runs  hither  and  there  with  a  vague  and 
quickly-shifting  gaze.  It  finds  one  feature  after  another  which 
excites  its  inter^t  and  attracts  its  attention,  and  thus  learns  in  a 
general  way  what  material  ia  present  for  it  to  work  upon,  Aft«r 
this  preliminary  work,  a  second  and  still  another  look  may  be 
required,  that  the  mind  may  determine  which  of  these  parts  it  is 
worth  while  to  unite  together  into  a  continuous  and  connected 
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whole,  by  successive  acta  of  attentive  perception.  That  this 
theory  ia  correct,  is  manifest  from  the  diiFerence  which  we  notice 
between  observing  a  complex  object  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  it  has  become  familiar  by  repeated  acts  of  perception. 
If  the  object  is  new  and  strange,  we  must  view  it  again  and 
again  in  order  to  bring  away  any  distinct  perception.  If  it  is 
femiliar,  or  like  a  familiar  object,  a  single  and  hasty  look  is  often 
enough  to  secure  a  clear  and  permanent  knowledge.  In  such  a 
case  we  know  beforehand  what  we  expect  to  find,  and  to  what 
pointa  we  need  to  direct  the  eye  in  order  to  assure  ourselves. 

When  the  object  contains  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  we 
can  grasp  at  a  single  view,  there  is  need  of  repetition  for  another 
reason.  Let  the  outline  of  a  mathematical  figure  be  made  up 
of  many  sides,  or  the  face  of  an  edifice  consist  of  a  very  great 
number  of  salient  featui-es,  and  it  is  impossible — ^let  either  be 
ever  so  familiar — that  they  should  be  perceived  distinctly  by  any 
single  effort  of  perception.  The  eye  must  pass  around  the  outline, 
or  sweep  across  the  face  by  successive  acts,  and  master  each  portion 
in  detail,  in  order  to  perceive  the  whole  so  as  to  recall  it. 

Here  again  we  notice  a  sti'ikii^  diiference  between  objeela  that 
are  regular  and  uniform,  aud  those  which  are  irregular  and  mul- 
tiform. Of  two  figures  of  fifty  sides,  let  one  ba  a  regular  and  an- 
other an  irregular  polygon.  Ijet  the  iagade  of  a  building  be  made 
up  of  similar  parts  combined  after  a  uniform  law  of  recurrence 
and  symmetry;  or  let  the  parts  have  no  relation  of  likeness, 
order,  or  correspondence.  A  few  repetitions  of  attention  enable 
us  to  master  the  one ;  very  many  are  required  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  other. 

(4.)  Familiar  objects  are  readily  and  rapidly  perceived. 
Novel  or  unfamiliar  objects  are  slowly  and  painfully  mastered. 
The  fact  is  unquestioned.  The  explanation  of  it  is  furnished  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  already  laid  down- 
To  ^miliar  shades  of  color,  sounds,  forms,  touches,  tastes,  and 
smells,  the  mind  is  ready  to  attend,  being  guided  by  its  remem- 
brance of  what  it  bad  perceived  before,  and  incited  to  attention 
by  remembered  pleasure.  If  the  combination  ia  also  femiliar — 
i.  e.,  the  union  of  the  taste  or  smell  with  the  color,  or  of  the  touch 
with  the  form — the  same  law  holds  good.  In  looking  at  an  indi- 
vidual chair  or  table  which  I  have  often  perceived,  or  the  aspect 
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of  wMcli  is  femiSiar,  oae  percept  prepares  the  way  for  another 
— the  color  for  the  form,  the  foi-m  for  the  weight ;  one  part  for  an- 
other, 33  the  leg  of  the  chair  or  the  table  for  the  back  of  the  one 
or  the  bed  of  the  other ;  so  that  the  miod  is  at  once  prepared 
for  what  it  expecte  and  readily  apprehends  what  it  is  wait- 
ing  for. 

But  let  the  object  be  unfamiliar,  we  are  detained  upon  its  parts 
in  the  way  already  explained,  in  order  that  we  may  discover 
what  they  are,  so  fer  as  to  decide  which,  if  any,  shall  receive  our 
attention.  If  a  novel  piece  of  furniture  is  seen,  or  a  new  imple- 
ment, or  an  edifice  singularly  planned,  or  a  work  of  art  executed 
after  peculiar  principles,  or  if  an  animal  or  plant  of  an  un&mi- 
liar  species  or  a  dress  of  a  new  feshion  is  presented  for  our  in- 
spection, we  find  it  necessary  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  ob- 
ject. We  must  feel  our  way  step  by  step  and  part  by  part,  to 
find. the  parts  of  which  it  consists,  so  that  we  can  recall  them. 

The  dots  of  repeatfil  peresption  which  am  reciuired  in  euch  oasea,  are  not  to  bo 
CDnfoniidedmtliactsofiwDjmi(M™,orTTiUiaotoofei™j)aristmfortiicpijrpoeBofdi3- 
oerning  similacities  or  other  relations. 

Acta  of  reoagnitiou  and  of  oompariaon  do  indeed  nBDally  acoomp]Ui7  theae 
offorta  of  paroeption.  But  thongh  they  often  facilitate,  thoy  do  not  oonatitnto 
the  ftfits.  This  is  manifeat  from  the  analjEia  of  the  aate.  A  single  peroept,  or 
an  object  consisting  of  several  pecoepts,  must  firat  be  peroelved  in  order  to  be  re- 
cognised. It  mnst  be  known  the  first  time,  or  by  a  first  act,  in  order  to  be  known 
the  second  time,  or  by  a  snbseqnent  act.  So,  two  objects  must  he  perooiTad,  bcforo 
they  can  be  compared  nnd  discerned  to  be  similiir  or  alike- 
Some  psychoiogifita  diatingniah  perception  from  aensaUon  thus  :  "  a.  scnaation, 
when  recogniied  as  similar  to  one  prBriouely  experienced,  beoomea  a  perception." 
So  Herbert  Speneor ;  "  Aa  the™  can  be  no  claasification  or  reoognltion  of  objeota 
withont  perception  of  them ;  bo  there  can  be  no  perception  of  them  without  olaasi- 
flcation  or  recognition."  "  A  perception  of  it  [on  objeot]  can  arise  ooly  when  the 
group  of  sensations  is  conaoiously  coHrdlnated,  and  their  meaning  understood." 
"Tbe  perception  of  any  object  therefore,  is  impossible,  save  under  the  form  of  re- 
cognition or  oinaaifioation."  (Prineiples  of  Psuchology,  |  18.) 

Morell  says :  "  To  perceive  a  thing,  means,  first  of  all,  to  recoffMi      "     "" 
again !  "  When  we  come  to  perceiTe  apeoial  objeots,  then  it  is  implied 
only  Yecogmsej  but  that  we  also  begin  to  classify  them."— (7w(rorfae(i& 
Pliiloaophy,  pp.  S6,  86.     London,  1SS2.)  That  this  ia  really  impossib 
cally  self-oonlradictory,  is  obrioas  bom  what  has  been  said.     Secogniti 
elasaifioation  attenct  and  asaiat  perception,  but  they  ilo  not  conEdtuI 
19  obvious  that  this  definition  would  exolnde  from  the  aet  of  poroepUi 
that  ia  material  to  it,  or  by  whioh  it  ia  distinguished  from  scnsation-p 
the  apprehenaion  of  spatial  relations  and  of  eitornaiity.     Keither  ot 
neocaaarily  involved  in  tbe  recognition  or  comparison  of  E 
would  ahut  uB  np  to  a  purely  idealistio  theory. 


and  logi~ 
ition  and 
the  aot.   It 

oper,  viz.. 
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(5.)  To  complete  and  sueceasful  perception,  some  eontinuanee 
of  time  is  necessary.  This  necessity  for  time  is  partly  physical 
or  organic,  and  partly  mental  or  psychical. 

The  organic  necessity  lies  in  the  nnexplained  and  ultimate  tact, 
that  in  order  to  a  complete  and  definite  physical  impression  upou 
the  organ,  there  must  be  a  continued  action  of  its  excitant  or 
stimulus  for  a  brief  but  appreciable  period.  The  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  the  other  organs,  with  their  connected  nervous  apparatus, 
must  be  occupied  with  that  which  excites  them,  in  order  to  g^ve 
a  sensation  of  which  the  mind  can  avail  itself  to  distinct  percep- 
tion. Indeed,  after  the  stimulant  has  ceased  to  affect  the  organ, 
the  impression,  and  with  it  the  perception,  remains ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  by  which  we  revolve  a  burning  coal  so 
swiftly  as  to  perceive  a  circle  of  fire. 

The  psychical  necessity  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  mind 
can  remit  or  increase  the  energy  of  the  organ  by  its  own  volun- 
tary agency,  and  that,  to  exert  this  energy  also  requires  time, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  mind  acts  through  and  under 
the  laws  of  its  physical  organism.  An  increase  of  energy  in  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  organism  is  an  affiiir  of  time,  and  is 
often  a  measure  of  its  lapse. 

JuggleK,  prestidigitators,  etc.,  perform  many  of  their  feats  by 
having  acquired  a  capacity  of  rapid  movement  which  does  not 
allow  time  enough  for  the  sense-perceptions  of  looken^-on  to 
respond  to  the  objects.  Often  they  do  not  furnish  time  enough 
for  the  requisite  impressiotK  to  be  made  upon  the  sense-organs. 
Still  more  frequently  they  do  not  furnish  time  in  which  percep- 
tion or  intelligence  may  perceive  the  objects  in  their  relations,  so 
as  to  discriminate,  construct,  and  interpret  what  the  sense-organs 
respond  to.  Quickness  of  movement  and  quietness  of  thought 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  a  succrasful  juggler.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  capacity  to  divert  the  attention  by  lively  sallies, 
by  sudden  gestures,  rapid  speech,  exciting  tones,  and  a  bold 
address,  as  well  as  skill  in  inventitig  the  physical  appliances 
of  illusion.  A  man  endowed  by  nature  with  aptitudes  like 
these,  who  has  learned  to  make  them  efficient  by  art,  can 
almost  cheat  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  soberest  and  most  practiced 
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§  120.  It  is  IE  place  here  to  consider  the  doctrine 
ip'nior/ttan  whjch  is  insisted  on  so  earnestly,  particularly  by 
™o^  tiling  at  a  DQgaM  Qtewart  {Ekmenti;  c.  ii.),  that  the  mind,  m 
perception,  can  attend  to  but  one  object  at  a  time. 
This  position  bo  endeavors  to  sicitain  and  enforce  by  examples 
like  the  following :  In  viewing  a  mathematical  figure,  say  of  a 
thousand  sides,  we  view  each  side  by  a  separate  effort  of  atten- 
tive regard,  till  we  have  passed  around  the  outline  by  successive 
acts  of  perception.  The  eye  and  the  mind  do  this  ao  rapidly, 
that  when  the  outline  is  not  very  complicated,  they  seem  to  grasp 

d  t  t!  whole  by  a  single  and  instantaneous  act.  So,  in 
It  g  t  oncert  of  music,  we  think  we  hear — i.  e.,  atten- 
t  ly  1  t  t  — all  the  iustrnmeots  and  separate  parts  together, 
h  w    in  fact  can  attend  to  but  ona     But  when  we  seem  to 

urM  1  es  t  !  ten  to  all,  we  in  fact  pass  so  rapidly  from  one  to 
hat  think  we  attend  to  all  together.  A  single  object  he 
defines  as  the  minimum,  visiile  in  connection  with  the  eye — that 
is,  the  smallest  extension  of  color  or  shaded  light  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  affected — and  would  by  a  similar  rule,  assert  that  the 
minimum  audible,  or  the  simplest  and  shortest  appreciable  sound 
only,  can  be  attended  to  at  a  single  instant. 

The  theory  of  Stewart  labors  under  the  following  diiHculties  : 
It  excludes  the  po^ibility  of  comparing  objects  with  one  anotlier. 
In  order  to  compare  objecte  so  as  to  discern  that  they  arc  alike 
or  diverse,  they  must  be  considered  together — that  is,  they  must 
be  attentively  perceived  in  combination.  In  the  cases  supposed 
by  Stewart  of  the  several  sides  of  a  complicated  outline,  or  the 
separate  sounds  of  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  the  parts  of 
the  figure  miBt  be  considered  together,  to  be  known  to  be  adjoin- 
ing, near,  or  remote :  the  separate  notes  or  sounds  also  must  be 
heai-d  together,  to  be  discerned  to  be  alike  or  harmonious,  to  be 
known  as  higher  or  lower,  or  to  be  connected  as  before  and  after 
one  another.  If  the  mind  could  apprehend  no  more  than  a 
single  object  at  once,  it  would  be  forever  and  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  most  important  part  of  Jts  knowledge,  viz.,  the  knowledge 
of  relations ;  or  eveiy  description  of  knowledge  by  eynthem. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  what  Stewart  intended  to  assert 
was  this :  that  in  aeme-pero^Uon  the  mind  can  only  attend  to 
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oue  object  at  the  same  indivisible  instant;  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  compares  two  objects,  it  connects  an  object  perceived 
with  an  object  represented,  a  percept  with  a  representation.  For 
example,  in  viewing  a  complex  outline,  or  hearing  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra,  it  sees  at  the  present  instant  a  single  side  or  the 
smallest  po^ible  part  of  a  side — the  minimum  visible — or  hears 
a  single  sound  or  note,  and,  while  seeing  or  hearing,  compares 
with  it  the  side  just  seen  or  the  sound  just  heard  before.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  must  apprehend  at  the  same  undivided  instant 
of  time  both  the  side  which  is  seen  and  the  side  which  is  remem- 
bered, etc.  The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  apprehend  or  know 
but  a  single  object  at  a  single  instant  of  time,  must  be  abandoned 
as  incompatible  with  all  the  higher  functions  and  acquisitions 
of  the  soul,  as  well  aa  with  the  most  obvious  facts  within  our 
experience. 

To  the  linowledge  of  relations,  the  knowledge  of  at  least  two 
related  objects  is  neceMary.  To  successful  or  permanent  know- 
ledge, even  of  relations,  attention  is  requisite.  The  mind  must 
then  be  able  to  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object.  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  by  for  the  most  important  of  our  sense-perceptions  are 
concerned  with  the  union  of  percepts  either  of  the  same  or  differ- 
ent senses,  it  follows,  that  the  mind  can  attentively  perceive  more 
than  a  single  percept.  That  the  mind,  in  any  single  act  of  percep- 
tion, usually  attends  with  unequal  energy  to  each  of  the  related 
percepts,  is  a  point  which  might  be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason. 
When  we  view  two  or  more  objects  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  them,  and  strain  the  mind  to  its  utmost  energy,  the 
excess  of  energy  is  directed  now  to  one  and  now  to  another. 
Both  are  attended  to,  but  not  with  the  same  intenseness.  The 
mind  regards  one  object  with  more  attention  than  the  other,  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  a  vivid  and  distinct  impression  of  it, 
and  then  compares  or  in  some  other  way  connects  it  with  that 
received  from  the  other.  When  this  is  done,  the  process  of 
comparison  or  connection  is  complete.  This  feet  has  given  occa- 
sion to  the  unwarranted  inference,  that  the  mind  can  attend  to 
but  a  single  olject  at  the  same  indivisible  instant. 
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§  121.  Tho  impression  is  very  common,  that  tho 

ti™'"h?id™bj  soul,  in  its  sense-perception,  is  simply  receptive  of 

^ive  llij^  material  objects — that  it  passively  receives  whatever 

imprints  are  made  from  without,  exerting  no  active 

agency  of  its  own. 

By  many,  this  is  stated  as  a  positive  doctrine,  whieh  is  consis- 
tently carried  out  into  all  its  logical  inferences  and  applications. 
Thus  Kant  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  many  psychologists  not 
of  his  school,  assert  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception — as  indeed 
in  all  the  intuitions  of  consciousness — is  simply  receptive,  while 
in  the  higher  functions  of  tliought  it  is  self-aetive. 

Psychologists  of  the  materialistic  school,  and  many  who  are 
not  materialists,  but  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  forms  of 
expression  and  habits  of  association  that  are  borrowed  from 
materialistic  theories,  not  only  assert  that  the  mind  is  passive 
in  its  sense-perceptions,  but  even  in  the  higher  activities  of 
imagination  and  thought.  Locke  often  inadvertently  expresses 
himself  in  language  and  by  illustrations  and  analogies  borrowed 
from  the  physics  of  his  time.  Condillac  not  only  makes  all 
sensations  to  be  impressions  imprinted  upon  tho  tabvia  rasa,  but 
makes  all  ideas,  or  the  intellectual  copies  of  sensations,  to  be 
simply  "transformed  sensations."  With  him  agree  in  princjplo 
the  ideologists  of  the  French  school.  The  schools  of  Benecke 
and  Herbart  in  Germany,  as  also  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  his 
disciples  in  England  and  America,  all  formally  accept  and 
positively  teach  the  same  doctrine,  or  unconaciously  assume  it  to 
be  true  in  their  theories  and  discussions. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  theories  and  asaump- 
which  tho  thB-  tions  rest  are  the  following:  1.  The  general  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  powers 
and  laws  of  its  working,  by  which  it  is  invested  with  material 
properties,   and    interpreted    by    material    analogies.      2,    The 
1  fact,  that  the  soul,  in  sense-perception,  apprehends 
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and  acts  by  means  of  a  material  orgaaism,  and  has  to  do  solely 
with  noaterial  objccla.  3.  The  soul  is  known  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  matter  for  tho  objects  which  it  perceives.  It 
cannot  perceive  any  material  object  when  tlie  object  or  stimulua 
does  not  exist.  Moreover,  the  eificieucy  of  the  material  organ 
or  instrument  which  it  employs,  depends  on  the  material  con- 
ditions ■which  are  required  for  healthful  and  vigorous  activity. 

§  122.  "We  maintain  that  in  sense-perception  the 
intellect  is  active,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  ui^ soui  is  ac- 
The  soul,  in  sonse-perception,  is  known  through 
consciousness  to  be  active,  and  in  a  special  sense  to  be  self- 
active.  To  perceive  by  the  senses,  is  only  a  special  form  of  the 
soid's  general  capacity  or  power  to  know.  To  know,  is  not  to 
receive  or  suffer  an  impression,  but  to  be  certain  of  a  fact; 
whenever  this  function  is  exercised,  the  soul  is  self-active, 
whether  the  objects  known  are  material  or  spiritual. 

That  the  soul  is  active  in  sense-pevception,  is  still  further 
evident  from  the  following  facts,  most  of  which  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  any  objects 
of  sense  is  developed  by  degrees  in  the  mind  of  the  infiint,  and, 
after  it  is  fiiUy  developed,  is  exercised  at  different  times  and  by 
different  persons  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  energy.  Tho 
infant  at  firet  feels  many  sensationa,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  know  objects  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  only  perceives  with 
the  lowest  activity  possible  of  a  power  undeveloped  by  exercise. 
It  is  only  when  its  attention  is  aroused  and  its  power  to  know  is 
aci^uired  and  fixed,  that  it  is  properly  said  to  perceive.  Its  at- 
tention is  first  limited  to  tho  objects  of  a  single  sense.  One  after 
another,  each  of  the  senses  is  awakened  to  action,  and,  as  each  is 
aroused,  the  mind  seems  to  bestow  for  the  time  the  whole  of  its 
energy  upon  the  world  which  a  single  sense  unfolds  before  it. 
It  studies  light,  it  studies  colors,  it  studies  forms,  it  studies 
founds,  it  studies  touches.  Soon,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments of  its  body,  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  space, 
viz.,  position,  distance,  and  dimensions.  It  then  gathers  its  per- 
cepts together,  locates  them  together  or  apart,  attaching  them  to 
their  appropriate  places  or  objects.  Then  it  uses  one  class  of 
percepts  in  place  of  another,  or  as  signs  of  distance,  size,  etc.,  in 
all  tho  varieties  of  acquired  perception. 
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As  real  aucl  as  great  a  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  tlie  per- 
ceptions of  different  men ;  also  in  those  of  tb©  same  mea  at  dif- 
ferent times.  If  we  suppose  the  powers  of  perception  to  be  de- 
veloped in  any  number  of  persons,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  im- 
portant differences  in  the  energy  and  effectiveness  with  which 
they  are  nsed.  Two  persons  look  out  upon  a  landscape,  but 
how  much  more  does  the  one  behold  than  the  other  I  One 
sees  countless  objects  which  the  other  entirely  overlooks — bouses, 
trees,  lawns,  lines  of  beauty,  contrasted  and  varying  colors,  artie- 
tio  groupings,  none  of  which  are  observed  by  the  otlier.  Kum- 
berless  sounds  await  the  notice  of  each.  One  hears,  the  other 
faih  to  hear  the  crowing  cock,  the  sbai-p  report  of  the  rifle,  the 
rattling  and  rumbling  of  distant  vehicles,  the  cawing  crow,  the 
singing  of  birds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  percepts  of  taste, 
smell,  and  touch,  though  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degi-ee  less 
striking. 

§  123.  The  methods  in  which  the  soul  eserfa  its 
orthj3"o=Myi't™  activity  are  various.  First :  The  soul  imparts  special 
energy  to  single  oi^ns,  so  that  they  perform  their 
fimetions  with  more  than  usual  efficiency.  It  can  determine  an  unu- 
sual flow  or  excitement  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  eye,  the  ear, 
or  the  hand,  thereby  rendering  each  capable  of  more  vivid  sensa- 
tions. The  process  and  its  effect  are  both  called  the  innervation 
of  the  organs.  This  is  accomplished,  in  all  prohabllity,  by 
means  of  the  reflex  or  efferent  nervous  organism.  Whatever 
may  be  the  physical  or  physiological  medium  by  which  the  effect 
is  produced,  its  cause  is  often  purely  psychical ;  the  soul  itself  is 
the  originaling  agent. 

This  innervation  of  a  single  organ  or  pair  of  organs  is  ob- 
served in  cases  like  the  following:  The  eye  re?ts  listlessly  or 
wanders  vaguely  over  a  landscape  or  a  crowd  of  men.  In  a 
moment  it  is  fixed  by  some  single  object;  perhaps  through  some 
physical  stimulus,  as  a  bright  light  or  glaring  color ;  perhaps  by 
something  attractive  to  the  feelings  only.  The  curiosity  is 
aroused,  and  stimulates  the  organ  to  do  its  utmost.  Under  the 
innervation  of  the  agent  of  vision,  the  picture  which  had  before 
been  painted  dimly  on  the  retina,  is  suddenly  lighted  up  as 
though  a  new  force  of  sunlight  had  poured  upon  the  object  a 
fresh  illumination.    In  a  similar  way,  the  soul  can  awaken  the 
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car  to  more  distinct  hearing,  by  sunnnonlng  its  physical  capaci- 
ties to  do  their  utmost.  "  Did  you  hear  that  shriek  ?"  saya  one 
mau  to  another  :  The  ears  of  both  are  made  attent  at  once,  and 
are  pliysically  excited  to  catch  even  the  feeblest  sound,  as  well 
as  mentally  to  interpret  its  meaning. 

Tliat  the  soul  poaseases  and  uses  this  power,  is  evident  still 
further  from  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  energy  of 
single  organs,  the  mind  is  often  forced  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  others,  "We  close  the  cy^,  that  we  may  hear  distinctly  a 
doubtful  call,  or  mark  the  &int  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  do  full 
justice  to  the  skill  and  power  with  which  a  superior  singer 
manages  delicately  shaded  sounds.  "We  find  it  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  give  full  effect  to  two  of  the  senses  at 
the  same  time.  "We  cannot  at  the  same  instant  read  the  degrees 
from  a  measuring  scale,  and  listen  to  a  musical  air. 

Second :  The  mind  exercises  its  activity  in  its  sense-percep- 
tions, by  directing  its  attention  to  a  limited  niuaber  of  sense- 
objects,  and  neglecting  the  remainder. 

The  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  can,  in  a  single  act  of  apprehen- 
sion, be  occupied  with  only  a  few  objects,  whether  tliey  are 
objects  of  sense,  or  psychical  creations.  To  do  justice  to  those 
objects,  so  as  to  bring  away  distinct  and  vivid  images  of  their 
nature  and  relations,  requires  that  they  be  exclusively  before 
the  mind.  If  they  are  exeliisively  present,  other  objects  must 
be  withdrawn,  unnoticed,  or  neglected.  The  fact  is  unquestioned, 
tliat  the  mind  does  both  admit  and  shut  out  the  objects  of  sense 
by  its  active  efforts.  If  we  notice  and  follow  our  own  processes 
in  sense-perception  we  shall  observe  that  we  are  constantly  em- 
ploying oui  energies  in  this  twofold  way.  When,  for  example, 
we  listen  to  i  tull  orchestra,  we  may  single  out  the  fife,  and 
follow  ite  shrill  pipm,,,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  masses  of  sound 
that  a.«iil  the  ear  irom  ti-urapet,  trombone,  and  drum ;  or  we 
trace  the  siherthrea  ling  of  the  leading  violin,  or  we  combine 
into  a  single  and  almost  exclusive  impression  the  sounds  which 
the  stringed  or  wind  instruments  make  together ;  or  we  give  the 
ear  to  a  single  part  as  rendered  by  its  appropriate  agents,  soaring 
with  the  air,  or  sustained  by  the  animating  tenor,  or  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  bass,  leaving,  in  each  instance,  all  the  other  parts 
unheard.     The  power  of  the  mind  not  to   perceive   or  not  to 
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notice,  is  illustrated  by  examples  like  the  following :  The  miller 
does  not  hear  the  sounds  from  his  own  mill,  while  the  visitor  can 
hear  nothing  else.  The  operative  doea  not  notice,  and  therefore 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  whir  of  the  spindles  and  the  clash  of  the 
looms.  He  can  speak  and  hear  with  entire  freedom,  wMle  the 
bystander  can  do  neither,  from  the  distracting  and  deafening  din. 
Third :  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception  is  still 
further  illustrated  in  the  great  variety  of  acts  and  processes 
which  we  are  compelled  to  perform,  in  order  to  create  percepts 
and  ims^ea  which  we  can  carry  away  and  retain.  These  acts 
and  precedes  are  acts  of  selective  analysis  and  constructive  syn- 
thesis, by  which  the  soul  chooses  for  itself  the  objects  which  it 
wll  separate  and  remember  as  distinct  images  or  things. 

When  wo  are  confronted  with  an  object  wholly  strange  and 
new,  we  often  find  ourselves  making  distmct  efforts  to  study  it 
part  by  part,  adding  one  after  another,  till  we  have  combined  all 
its  elements  into  a  definite  product.  Even  when  the  eye  is  intro- 
duced to  a  new  landscape,  it  iirst  runs  with  rapid  glances  along  the 
horizon,  resting  here  and  there  upon  any  point  or  feature  which 
invites  a  prolonged  or  second  look ;  then  it  sweeps  hither  and 
thither,  crossing  its  path  as  often  as  need  be,  searching  out 
whatever  may  attract  its  gaze.  After  having  thus  constructed 
the  outline  of  the  picture,  it  leisurely  paints  in  the  details  one 
by  one,  till  the  whole  is  finished,  and  it  can  carry  away  the  re- 
membrance of  it  as  a  single  object;  or  perhaps  it  divides  it  into 
separate  portions,  and  treasures  in  the  memory  cabinet  pictures 
of  selected  parts.  But  how  much  does  the  most  carefiil  and 
active  observer  overlook !  How  much  is  reserved  for  after-efforfs  I 
A  recognition  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  perception  is  alto- 
gether €S3entiaI  to  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  acts  of  memory  and  imagination.  The  mind  can  re- 
create hy  the  representative  power  only  what  it  has  firet  created 
by  the  power  of  perception.  The  memory  and  imagination  can 
recall  and  reshape  no  more  of  the  objects  of  sense  than  the  pei^ 
ceptive  powei-  has  shaped  and  fixed  and  carried  away  for  the 
service  of  both.  The  acquisitions  of  the  memory  and  the  reach 
of  the  imagination  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number 
of  objects  which  we  have  perceived,  as  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  perceived  them. 
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Pourth :  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  eense-perception  is  re- 
quired in  early  life  to  separate  the  mass  of  perceived  or  perceiv- 
able material  into  the  distioct  objects  which  are  apprehended 
and  named  by  men  of  average  intelligence. 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  work  of  thus  uniting  difFereut 
percepts  into  distingniahable  wholes  is  performed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent before  the  time  when  we  can  distinctly  remember.  To  the 
infent's  eye  the  whole  world  of  perceivable  matter,  so  far  as  it  fe 
perceived  at  all,  is  perceived  as  a  single  whole,  or  one  undivided 
object.  The  apartment  within  which  it  tries  its  first  experiments 
of  activity  is  literally  a  universe;  the  walls,  the  celling,  the 
table,  the  chairs,  all  blending  together  in  a  total  impression. 
This  whole  is  divided  into  parfa  by  successive  efforts.  One  mind 
does  this  with  greater  perfection  than  anqther.  Its  discrimina- 
tions are  more  subtle,  its  combinations  more  exact,  and  its  inter- 
pretations more  sagacious,  even  upon  such  objects  aa  apples, 
oranges,  chairs,  tables,  horees,  and  dogs. 

Fifth :  The  activity  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  the  diversity 
of  the  sense-perceptiom  which  are  reached  by  different  men  aa 
they  advance  in  life,  or  diifer  in  their  employments  and  culture. 

A  single  general  example  may  illustrate  the  diversity  of  per- 
ception in  which  all  these  conditions  exert  their  influence.  Let  two 
men  together  inspect  a  complicated  machine  or  engine ;  let  the 
one  be  a  person  of  avers^  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
other  an  accomplished  engineer :  how  much  more  wiU  the  one 
perceive  in  the  engine  than  the  other!  Before  the  practiced  eye, 
each  separate  part  takes  its  appropriate  place,  being  sharply 
distinguished  from  every  other,  the  dividing  surfaces  and  con- 
necting members  being  all  discerned  at  a  glance,  and  all  these 
separate  portions  being  united  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical 
whole.  To  the  eye  of  the  uninstructed  person,  however  keen 
may  be  his  physical  vision,  there  is  neither  whole  uor  parts,  but 
a  confused  and  bewildering  impression.  The  difference  caunot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  physical  defect  or  excellence  in  the 
organs  of  vision,  but  only  by  the  previous  intellectual  training. 

These  intellectual  conditions  are  the  result  of  the  mind's  own 
energy,  and  that  they  are  most  significant  is  convincingly 
demonstrated  by  a.  multitude  of  similar  cas^.  Tlie  sharp  but 
uninstructed  eye  of  the  child  or  the  savage  looks  out  listlessly 
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upon  the  stars ;  the  reflecting  eye  of  the  astronomer  groups  them 
in  figures,  threads  thetn  upon  lines,  and  arrays  them  in  mystical 
curves.  The  mechanic  perceives  much  that  every  otlier  man 
overlooks,  aad  the  objects  which  each  mechanic  perceives,  or,  aa 
we  say,  has  an  eye  for,  depend  on  the  paftieulaj-  trade  to  which 
he  lias  been  trained.  It  is  true  that  in  such  cases,  some  activity  of 
phantasy  and  memory  attends  and  often  precedes  the  special 
activity  of  sense.  But  if  tho  memory  and  the  phantasy  are  first 
aroused,  their  action  determines  and  decides  what  is  perceived 
by  the  senses  ;  it  directs  and  holds  the  attention  to  their  appro- 
priate objects,  and  so  enables  the  mind  to  master  and  retain  them 
as  permanent  possessions. 

It  follows  from  these  truths,  by  a  necessary  inference,  that  the 
mind's  activity  in  perception,  and  its  mastery  over  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  objects,  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
interest  which  these  objects  excite.  In  other  words,  the  feelings 
and  the  character  affect  the  accuracy  and  the  reach,  and  of 
course  the  permanence  of  the  sense-perceptions. 

The  eye  that  is  sharpened  by  the  lust  of  gain,  detects  objects 
and  qualities  to  which  the  less  interested  observer  is  totally 
blind.  The  ear  that  is  quickened  by  expectation  or  terror  can 
catch  the  sound  of  deliverance  when  all  other  ears  are  deaf. 
The  hand  that  palpitates  with  hope  or  fear,  can  apprehend 
delicate  monitions  of  good  or  evil,  which  the  stranger  would  not 
notice.  The  living  soul,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  is 
present  in  the  acts  of  every  sense,  and  largely  determines  the 
report  which  each  shall  make  of  the  material  universe.  What 
a  man  is,  is  exemplified  in  what  he  perceives, — his  tastes,  his 
desires,  and  even  his  moral  habits  and  resolves. 

The  activity  of  sense-perception,  though  an  activity 
nai  cBBiiy  ex-  of  knowledge,  is  however  the  most  elementary  of  ali 
these  activities,  and  the  one  which  is  most  easily 
performed.  In  one  aspect  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  in  respect 
to  its  dignity  and  disciplinary  value.  It  is  the  least  intellectual 
of  all  the  intellectual  acts.  It  is  performed  with  great  ease  and 
with  surprising  perfection  by  the  infant.  All  the  manifold 
processes  of  combination  and  judgment  which  it  involves  are 
executed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  at  the  very  earliest  age,  and 
by  persons  of  the  least  cultivation  in  the  higher  discriminationa 
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of  tlie  intellect,  and  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  capacity  for 
Eucli  cultivation.  The  habits  and  aptitudes  which  are  the  results 
of  these  efforts  seem  to  be  more  completely  controlled  by  asso- 
ciation, to  displace  and  almost  to  defy  reflection,  more  entirely 
than  ia  true  of  the  higher  activitiea  and  applications  of  the 
intellect.  That  some  activities  and  processes  of  tte  intellect 
are  capable  of  being  moro  readily  performed  than  others,  ia  an 
original  feet  of  our  bdng.  It  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  psy- 
chological feet,  which,  to  our  knowledge  is  ultimate  and  inex- 
plicable. But  though  this  fact  cannot  be  resolved  by  any  higher 
or  more  comprehensive  psychical  or  physical  law,  it  is  readily 
expltuned  by  the  still  higher  relations  of  adaptation  and  dedgn. 


eENSE-PEHCEPTION :   SDMMABY  AND   KEVIEW, 

^  124.  (I.)  The  processes  involved  in  senae-poreeption,  as  our  analysis  lias  shonn, 
are  bj  no  meima  simple.  The  prodaot,  wten  ootnplcto  in  a  pereeived  material 
o1]jcot,  U  in  its  constitnent  elements  iind  i'eIat[oD8  more  complex  tlian  is  uauallj 
bolieTBd. 

Wb  will  briefly  review  and  reottpitulate  the  several  steps  of  tlio  processes  and 
the  olementB  of  the  product. 

(3.)  genae-perception  is  an  act  of  linotrledge  by  means  of  Bonsations  and  tba 
sGuae-nrgans.    As  the  toFm  indicates,  the  act  implies  two  elements,  nhieh  are 

perception-proper.  These  are  distinguished  in  thonght,  bot  not  separable  in 
fact.  The  act  of  oonseionsness  by  which  wo  know  the  process,  separates  thoso 
elements  by  an  analysis  of  thought,  bat  connects  them  by  a,  synthesis  of  time  ro- 
luitioiia,  as  constituting  a  single  and  instantancons  psychical  slate.  They 
arc  distiugnished  in  the  relation  of  dependence,  bnt  are  unit<id  i 
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ts  the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  several  sensationa. 
0  not  fcnow.  "What  there  is  in  its  nature  Wliioh 
^  as  it  does,  to  the  impressions  or  excitements 
,in.     We  know  that  each  class  or  portion  of  the 

nt  or  impression  must  usually  be  applied  to  the 
nei-vo-endings,  in  the  aonao-organs.  A  olasa  of  exceptions  to  thia  rule  ia  found 
in  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  fllajnents,  of  eleotrio  and  chemical  aotion,  of  pres- 
sure, of  certain  morbid  and  abnormal  bodily  conditions,  which  oocssion  what  are 
eslled  iho  aubjocdvo  sensations  of  light  and  sound,  and  perhaps  of  taste. 

(4.)  Second,  pB^chologically  considered,  sengation  is  a  moro  or  leas  positively 
pleasant  or  painful  osperience  of  the  sonl,  aa   conscioaBly  am'maimg  imd    aetlag 
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mti,  anextmidsd  leasoriurt.  The  EenBations  aro  io  this  respect  sharply  distin- 
guished by  the  soul  itself  ttom  the  desires  which  attend  them  as  weU  as  from  the 
pm'cly  spirituul  emotions.    When  the  soul  issiud  to  beconscioaa  of  its  seasotloBS, 

purely  spiritual  acts  or  states,  bat  os  a  direot  or  intuitive  oogaisanoo  of  this  poou- 
iiai'  espeiience.  It  follows  that  the  several  sensations,  inasmnoh  as  they  are  ex- 
pBrionoed  hy  tte  Bonl  aa  eonneoted  with  the  est«nded  aenaorium,  must  be  in- 
definitely bat  reiilly  separated  from  each  othar  in  distance  and  place. 

(&.)  Pereeption,  as  an  act  of  the  miad,  is  luA/eciive  and  oijeciiie  /  tia  lubjeelive, 
it  is  distinguished  by  sevoral  atepB  or  processes.  As  objeelive,  it  apprehends  soma 
being.     The  result  is  a,  product,  or  the  oijecl  a»  Snown. 

Sabjeetivelg  viewed,  aenao-peroeption  is  diatiHguiahed  as  original  and  ncq-atred, 
or  simple  and  complex;  alEO  as  direct  and  indirect.  In  original  or  simple  percep- 
tion, tlie  mind  knows  the  single  percepts  which  are  appropriate  Co  single  organs 
of  sense.  In  acquired  or  oomples  peroeption,  it  oonneots  these  with  one  another 
under  a  variety  of  relafions.  In  direot  perception,  the  relations  used  are  those  of 
eitension  and  dlTSrsity;  in  indirect,  those  of  likeness,  causation,  and  design  are 
also  employed. 

Objeeli-oel!/  viewed,  peroeption  always  knows  a  material  non-e^.  But  tho  ob- 
jects of  simple  and  complex  perception  ore  naliko. 

(6.)  In  simple  or  onjfinoi  perception,  the  objfCt  is  a,  simple  perc^t — i.  e.,  an  ex- 
tended wm-ego.  But  the  term  non-ego  is  equivocal,  being  capable  of  three  dis- 
tinct meanings,  oorresponding  to  the  tliroe  diatingnishahle  egca  with  which  they 

spirit;  (2.)  tbo  percipient  agent  as  a  spirit  animatiig  an  extended  sensorium; 
(3.)  the  individual  as  spirit,  senaoriuni,  and  body.  The  three  non-egoe  contrasted 
with  these  arc :  (1.)  The  senaorium  in  esoited  aotion,  distinguished  by  the  soul 
^m  itself  as  a  pure  spirit;  (2.)  the  body  perceived  aa  othor  than  the  sentient 
soul — ;.  e.,  the  soul  as  animating  the  senaoriam;  and  (3,)  tho  surrounding  univcrsa 
as  diatioguiahed  from  the  soul,  sensoriuui,  and  body — i.  e.,  from  the  man  as  sonl 
and  body  united. 

(f.)  In  origina!  perception,  the  objeet  directly  apprehended  is  the  sensoriam  aa 
excited  to  some  de&Bito  action.  This  is  distingaished  from  tho  aoul  as  peroipient, 
by  tho  soul's  own  act  of  diaerimination.  In  other  words,  tho  ego  and  uoa-cgo 
oontrasted  are  the  Brat  named  above.  This  noa-ejo  Is  the  percept  appropriate  to 
each  of  the  sense  organs. 

Some  contend  that  there  are  hut  two  organs  and  two  forms  of  direct  percoption 
— those  of  touch  and  sight;  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  heating,  giving  senaa- 
tiona  only. 

(3.)  Lidirect  or  oojuireil  peroeption  first  combines  single  percepts  into  material 
wholes  or  objects,  by  referring  them  to  (he  aama  portion  of  space.  The  first  expe- 
riment is  made  with  tho  body  itself,  the  perception  of  whioh  the  sonl  completes, 
knowiDg  it  within  and  without.  This  gives  the  no«-ego  in  the  second  sense. 
Other  peroepts  it  proceeds  to  combine  aud  construct  into  other  bodies,  by  pro- 
oessca  of  comparison,  measarement,  and  induotion,  after  tiie  analogon  of  the  hod^ 
which  the  sonl  inhabits.  Theao  are  diatinguiahed  fram  the  body  itself,  giving 
the  iioo-sjio  in  the  third  ease,  the  distanooa,  forms,  sines,  etc.,  being  assigned 
by  tho  various  processes  of  judgment,  which  are  nsiially  oaEcd  acts  of  acquired 
perception. 
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(9.)  Later  still,  the  intslUot  Itnowa  the  pereepta  thua  uniUHj  as  iu',alance  and 

the  relation  of  oansality,  or  oomparea  one  object  with  another  nnder  the  tolationa 
of  form  and  dimenaioo,  To  do  the  one,  the  maiarial  ohjeot  mnst  be  oontraited 
with  the  eeotiant  aoul,  by  att  aol  of  re/lfxl^e  tmnpaWson,  both  beiag  projeoted  into 
the  mind's  field  of  view.  To  do  the  other,  motion,  measnrenient,  and  analysis 
are  required  to  aejiarate  length,  breadth.  Bile,  and  form,  from  the  things  to  wliieli 
they  pertain.  Keeognitioti,  genemliaatian,  aad  other  acts  of  the  higher  intelll- 
genee  greatly  etlmiilsts  and  aid  this  activity,  but  are  not  es senllal  to  it.  Many, 
Dot  to  Buy  all,  of  these  aota  of  aoi^uired  or  indireot  porecption  are  aets  of  Daturnl 
and  unooKSoiouB  indnotion,  irliLoh,  liie  other  aaoh  aots,muBt  assume  in  the  objects 
knowa  adaptation  to  tbemind  thatinows  them;  in  other  worda  muat  asanmo  dc- 
Elgn  aod  order  in  the  universe. 

When  the  material  object  is  knoBU  In  these  elements  and  relations  aa  a  pro- 
duet  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  prooess  of  sensH-pcroeptiott  ia  complete. 

(10.)  When,  moreover,  oonsoionsnesB  is  bo  matured  aa  tfl  diatinguiah  the  bobI's 
spiritual  acts  and  emotions  from  its  sensations  and  their  objeot£,thea  the  noa-ega 
is  diBtinguished  from  the  ego  in  the  firii  eeiiaa  required,  and  all  the  relatioDs  of 
matter  to  tha  spirit,  -wbioh  are  objects  of  common  observation,  are  attained  and 
made  familiar  to  the  intclleot. 

(II.)  In  theproeesBeBOfBense-peroeptioa  the  state  of  the  intfllleet  ia  active,  and 
aelipe  only.     It  is  a  focm  of  that  knowledge,  by  which  boioga  and  relations  aro 

wbioh  it  ia  the  easential  condition,  and  like  thoia  is  directed  by  the  emotions  and 
the  mil,  wbioh  together  with  the  intalleat  make  up  tho  endowments  of  the  coq- 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEORIIia  OF  eENSE-PERCEPTION. 

g  125.  All  philosophers  bare  undertaken  to  give  some  theory  or  Interest  of  11.8 
esplauatioQ  of  tho  peroepLiona  of  sense.  Theso  poruoptionB  are  {l^^'hlBiur^'' 
among  tho  moat  atriking  and  interosting  of  all  phonomBHB,  and 
woDld  naturally  attract  the  attantion  of  aU  int[niaitiTB  minds.  They  vary  In 
uniformity  with  tho  changing  condition  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  of  the  objects 
and  media  with  whioii  these  organs  are  concerned.  Furthia  reason,  men  of  phil- 
osopbio  tastes  would  be  prompted  to  devise  some  theory  to  explain  how  and  why 
these  perceptions  BO  oftan  change. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  explanations  have  usnally  been  derived  from  the 
generally  coeeired  opinions  or  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  foicoa  and 
laiVB  of  nature,  and  the  powers  and  !awa  of  tho  human  bohI.  As  the  aoienees  ot 
nature  and  of  tho  aoul  bnTe  been  continually  changing,  one  theory  of  sensc-pcr- 
ception  has  given  plaflc  to  another. 

On  the  other  band,  erroneous  theories  of  ecoso-poroeption  have,  by  a  reflex  In- 
fluence, affeoted  to  a  very  large  extent  the  philosophy  of  the  aoul.  The  condi- 
tions and  laws  of  senao-peroeption  would  readily  bo  taken  as  the  types  of  all  the 
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intoUeotna!  pr0O8S3c3.  Wliatover  theory  was  odoptfld  in  respoet  to  the  natui-e  of 
eight  and  haiiring,  would  be  extended  to  memory  and  the  imagioatioo.  It  is  not 
Eorpriaing,  therefore,  that  theeo  theories  have  exerted  so  powcrfnl  an  iofluenoe 
upon  psyobology  aad  spsoulativo  philosophy. 

Theotiea  of  aenso-perceptioQ  arc  eapeoinlly  lialils  to  be  erroneous,  from  the  oir- 
oumatanoo  that  they  involve  so  many  elemoata.  The  processes  are  theroselvea 
moat  complioated,  iBvolTlBg,  os  tlioy  do,  corporeal  and  psyohioal  i^anoies.  In 
order  fuUy  to  nndenatand  the  prooesseB  of  aense-pereeption,  we  must  inow  their 
oondidooa  or  media  i  this  involf  ea  a  oorreot,  if  not  a  complete,  kaowladgo  of  auoh 
agents  aa  light  and  Bound.  A  groaaly  erronBous  theory  of  either  might  vitiata 
our  theory  of  the  psychological  pcooesaoa  of  aight  and  hearing.  The  scientific 
knowledge  of  these  i^ents  and  tlair  laws  inelndea  asaumptions  hoth  matha- 
matioal  and  mataphyaioal,  which  may  he  correct  and  complete,  or  crroneons  and  de- 
fective. 

The  instruments  of  senBe-porDeption  are  the  bodily  orgaoa;  and  to  underatand 
ttoae  organs  we  mnat  not  only  havo  a  oorreot  theory  of  the  liviag  organism,  but 
also  of  its  relations  fo  tha  rational  Boul.  The  psychical  element  in  perception  is 
also  complss.  The  oonsideration  of  perception  as  a  apeoial  act  or  kind  of  know- 
ledge, requires  some  just  views  of  knowledge  in  general.  A  serious  error  in  ro- 
speot  to  this  fundamental  point  would,  by  a  logical  necessity,  involvo  miatako  or 
dofcot  in  respect  to  knowladge  by  peroeption.  The  element  ot  feeling  is  also  pre- 
seot  in  sense-perception  in  what  is  called  bodily  sensibility,  the  eorrect  theory  of 
which  inrolvaa  juat  views  of  the  nature  of  feeling  in  ganaral,  and  of  the  relation 
of  feeling  to  knowledge.  Of  the  varioua  theories  of  aanse-parception  which  arc 
ao  prominent  in  the  history  of  philoaopby,  the  errors  and  dofaots  are  to  be  traced 
to  some  false  assumption  or  oYarsight  in  physics,  physiology,  or  metaphyaios,  or 
in  all  these  seiencea  combined. 

Theoriea  of  aense-peroeption  are,  to  a  great  extent,  theories  of  vision.  Thia 
is  not  surprising.  Tlie  phenomena  of  vision  are  the  moat  prominent  in  our  espe- 
rienoe,  and  the  most  attractive  to  onr  attention.  The  organa  of  vision  are  more 
complioated  than  those  of  any  other  sense,  and  at  the  same  time, mora  easily 
separated  into  their  component  parts.  As  might  be  e::pected,  the  theoriaa  of 
sense-perception  whioh  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  philoaophy,  are,  for  the 
mostpart,  theories  of  viaion,  and  the  illuatrationa  and  examples  of  the  power  of 
aenae-peroeption,  ila  aodnga  and  its  laws,  are  almost  universally  drawn  from  tbo 
power  of  seeing  with  the  eye. 

g  126.  IVe  begin  with  the  theories  of  the  earlier  Greek  philoso- 

ph^k  ^  "^  cept  aa  thoy  aervo  to  iUnatralo  the  canaaa  of  error,  and  to  show  hs 
the  beginnings  and  germa  of  almost  evary  one  of  the  falao  theoriea 
whioh  deform  and  mislead  modem  apecnlation.  They  are  all  alike,  in  not  sharply 
distingnishing  tha  soul  from  the  body,  and  soaroely  from  inorganic  matter,  in  re- 
spect either  of  essence  or  functions.  The  first  effort  of  pbilosophy  was  to  resolve 
all  agents  and  all  phenomena — beginning  with  those  moat  obvionsly  material  and 
mechaniool,  and  terminating  with  the  most  apiritual  and  free^inlo  aomo  single 
element,  as  original  and  all -pervading. 

Empedoehi  of  Agrigantum  introdnoed  the  distinction  between  sensnous  and 
divine  knowledge — teaching  that  the  impresaiona  of  sense  must  be  corrooted  by 
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lodge,  that  like  can  only  be  known  by  ts  Lke,—  i  nsflumption  pervades  Uio 
great  majority  of  the  theories  of  p  p  n  d  wn  the  present  moment ;  and, 
aa  we  liavo  aeeo,  it  is  with  the  gr  ate  d  ffi  y  lia  the  mind  oan  rid  itself  of 
its  influenoa.  (Cf,  Hamilton,  Wo  I  7  rf  p  00  noto.)  In  Bonformity  with 
this  riew,  he  Beeka  to  show  that  n  p  p  n  n  only  bo  esplaJQed  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  eomposltion  of  the  body  perceived,  and  of  the  forces  whioh  act 
npon  it.  The  objects  of  senBn  send  off  certain  efllasea,  airoppaai,  from  their  snr- 
faoe,  TThioh  pass  into  the  limaau  body  through  pores  [provided  in  the  Bovcrrf 

DemanritsB  waa  tlio  flrat  avowed  raaterialist;  resolving  all  the  different  kinds  of 
being,  with  their  phenomena,  into  eombinatioas  of  atoms,  differing  in  size  and 
shape.  He  taught  that  the  soul  differs  from  tho  body,  by  being  composed  o£  finer 
particles.  All  senee-perceptions  arc  ooeaaioned  by  contact.  In  modem  phraae, 
he  reaolyed  ali  tho  senaaa  into  tho  senaeof  touch.  That  whioh  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  soul  is  Qol,  however,  the  materia!  object;  but  its  siiBiXo",  or  image, 
being  detached  from  its  anrtaoe,  reaches  the  aoul  by  passing  through  the  pores 
of  an  organ  of  aenae.  The  tls-iimv  and  tho  iTo^oif  were  nearly  the  aame,  unless 
the  oiToppofl  was  used  to  omphasiio  the  material  element,  and  tho  tlSioAoi'  that 
which  is  snbjeotivo  and  apivitual.  The  aature  and  aigniSoation  of  cither  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  held  with  greater  intelligOQce  and  preciaion  in  earlier  times 
than  the  oorresponding  terms  [as  image,  representation,  epecies]  and  conceptions 
are  employed  and  understood  in  modern  philoaophy.  At  one  time  they  were 
used  in  a  eignifloation  aimply  and  grossly  material;  at  another,  as  the  product 
of  theeombined  activity  of  the  apiritnal  and  material.    (Cf.  Ritter,  vol.  i.  B.  vi. 

From  Democritus,  Epicurus  borrowed  the  notion  of  B^uaes,  simulacra  Teraw, 
whioh  he  conceived  in  tho  groaaeat  form — viz.,  that  they  "are  like  pelliolea  flying 
off  em  0  jects;  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  evory- 
whe  e  n  the  air,  are  propagated  to  tho  perceptive  organs.  In  the  words  of 
Ln        OB    "  Qass,  quasi  laeoibraaie,  euanio  lie  carport  reram  Berepla:  volilatii  tUlro 

Theph  osophers  of  the  Socratic  school  [Plato  and  Aristotle]  recognized  tho 
0  nes  f  their  predecessors  to  some  estent,  either  to  expand  or  refute  them. 
Th  a  made  important  additions  to  tho  philosophy  of  tho  previous  times  in 
reapect  to  tho  theory  of  senao-perception.  The  doolriDes  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  even  the  terms  which  they  employed,  caa  be  traced  among  philosophers  of 
every  age  since  their  time;  and  they  still  reappear  and  exert  their  influence 
among  tha  most  recent  schools.  Aristotle  especially  gave  tho  law  to  tho  school- 
nion,  from  whose  teachings  tho  modem  theories  hava  retained  many  traditions. 
Plato  is  atiU  appealed  to  and  quoted  by  hia  admirers  for  his  eloquent  and  juat 
psyohologtcal  discriminations,  even  in  reapeot  to  the  theory  of  Eonsc-peroeption. 

Plato  taught  very  diatinctly  and  emphatically,  especially  in  his  Theatetus,  that 
aenaalion  [proper]  is  an  elfaet  jointly  produced  by  tha  force,  motion,  or  action 
(J«/i.!}  of  the  material  ohjeet  and  the  sentient  agent,  and  that  it  yaiies,  of  oonrsa, 
with  this  joint  activity,-  that  tha  sen  aatioas  of  no  two  sentient  beings  need  ne- 
cessarily be  the  same,  nnder  the  aame  material  conditions  at  the  same  time ;  and 
that  the  sensations  of  the  same  being,  from  tho  aamo  object  at  different  times, 
need  not  be  the  aame,  but  may  vary  very  greatly.  Sense-knowledge,  airtijirw, 
is  therefore  untrustworthy,  illusive,  and,  it  may  be,  deceptive.    With  this  ho  oon- 
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trnats  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  ^  ^n^ior^iiv,  yii.,  that  nhioh  is  latlonal  and 
intelleotual— tie  knowledge  of  ideas,  or  of  obje  ta  n  the  r  idea^  Th  s  Itnow- 
ledgo,  inita  eubjoetive  oharaoter,  is  certain  and  Batisfaotory  m  its  objeotB  it  is 
permanent  and  fixed. 

We  find  in  AHslatle  also  the  hegianings  of  the  attempt  to  Bon- 
Aristotio,  iider  apart  and  to  distingaish  the    ntelleotual  ai.t  of  peroeiving 

on  tho  one  hand,  and  the  phjeiwi  i--nlitions  or  med  a  by  whieh 
objects  are  actually  perqaiTed. 

Ih  respect  to  vision,  Aristotle  made  a  great  adranco  upon  hia  pradecesaora,  in 
teoohing  that  visible  objects  do  not  act  directly  upon  the  eye  of  the  peroipionl^ 
but  through  a  transparent  agent  or  medium.  He  atao  taught  a  doutriue  of  the 
refraction  of  light.  Of  this  reftaotioQ  the  transparent  medium  spoken  of  is  sos- 
ceptible  when  it  appears  as  water  and  ^r.  In  respect  to  the  construoUan  of  the 
eye,  he  mode  little  advance  upon  hia  predecessors,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  discovariea  mode  by  modern  anatomy  and  phyaiology.  Tho  other  senses 
Tei;[aire  a  medium  aa  trnly  as  does  vision.  The  medium  is  in  every  cose  set  in 
motion  or  brought  into  action  by  the  perceived  object,  and  ia  thus  made  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  appropriate  sense.  In  respect  to  the  conatrnction  and  offices 
of  the  remiuning  organs  of  sense,  Aristotle  taught  litUe  that  is  north  reciUng. 
All  perceivable  objects  are  estended,  but  their  essence,  as  perceivable,  doea  not 
ooEsiet  in  their  being  extended,  but  in  a  certain  relation  or  proportion  which  they 

In  respect  to  tho  intellectual  clement  in  sense-perception,  the  element  whicli 
wo  have  called  the  disoernment  of  relations,  Aristotle  is  not  clear  and  explicit. 
Now,  he  asserts  that  in  peroeption,  neither  truth  nor  error  are  possible,  but  that 
these  can  only  pertain  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  aooi.  Again,  he  calls  tho 
power  a  judging  facHlty.  The  phenomena  and  products  of  sense-perception,  ho 
shows  most  clearly,  have  an  element  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  purely  and 
properly  iatellectual  powers ;  but  he  does  not  explain  the  higher  element  which 
both  have  in  common-  In  tliis  he  gave  the  example  for  the  eoni^sion  und  defect 
of  clearnesa  which  have  prevMled  from  his  day  to  the  present. 

He  held  Iiowever  that  there  Is  a  common  percipient  or  sensory,  by  which  the 
several  sensations  are  measured.  Judged,  and  united  together.  Each  separate 
sense  apprehends  its  own  object,  aa  tho  eye  color,  and  the  ear  sound ;  and,  each 
apprehends  or  diseerns  this  objeot  oorreetly.  That  which  is  common  to  all  objects 
ore  these  live  :  motion,  rest,  namber,  size,  and  form.  The  seat  of  this  common 
sensory  or  common  percipient,  ia  the  heart.  This  power  combines  and  separates 
the  percepts  appropriate  to  tho  several  senses,  and  prepares  them,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  phantasy  and  tho  memory,  both  of  which  ore  activities  of  the  common 
percipient. 

The  doctrine  that  objects  are  not  themselves  perceived,  but  their  species  or 
perceptible  forms,  was  sanctioned  by  Aristotle.  As  the  wax  reoeives  only  tho  im- 
pression or  image  from  the  device  on  a  seal-ring,  and  not  its  matter,  it  making 
no  difference  whether  tho  ring  is  gold  or  iron,  such  is  porcoption  by  eaeh  of  tho 
senses.  What  is  received,  is  net  tho  matter  of  tho  objeot  perceived,  but  that 
which  it  cffccls  in  oonjunctioa  with  or  in  relation  to  the  poi'cipiont.  This  ia  its 
form— IP  *Ko!,  species.  What  was  intended  by  this  form,  was  variously  inter- 
preted by  the  Greek  commentators,  Simplicius  and  Themistius  contending  that 
the  percipient  is  the  bodily  organ,  which  reoelved  a  corporeal  impression;  and 
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nhieh,  by  peroeiving,  g^nod  a  mental  impresaion  or  form.  The  laat  ware  doubt- 
iefls  in  the  right.  (Of.  Hamilton'e  very  valuable  Notes,  Woi-ks  of  Rdd,  ^p.  837, 
881 ;  Melapli!/aics,  Jsc,  xsi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37,  S8  ,■  Am.  ed.,  pp.  292,  39D.) 
'  The  diBtJnotion  hetnean  mailer  and  farm,  or  specfes.  Has  transmitted  through 
the  BnacoBsora  of  Aristotla  to  the  sehoola  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  became  an 
hereditary  text  for  oontfovecsies  and  diaonssions,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  nn^ 
ture  and  validity  of  the  Benso-peroBptions,  bnt  of  the  objects  a,nd  proeesaaa  of  our 
higher  knowledge.  These  oontrororaioa  have  not  yet  toi-minated,  nor  have  tlie 
terms  oyer  which  they  wore  fought  been  wholly  laid  aaide. 

g  127.  The  moat  of  the  Selioolmea  retained  in  auhataiice  the  dia- 
tinctiona  and  the  dootrineB  of  Ariatotle,  making  auch  advoncea    ^^a™ptoo 
upon  them  as  were  to  bo  espooted  from  active  diapntenta  andTfell     of  speciaa. 
trained  dialeotieiiins,  who  employed  their  energies  almost  esola- 
Blrely  in  defining  mora  prcoisely  what  they  suppoaod  their  great  master  intended, 
or  in  devising  new  inferenoea  from  the  malerials  and  data  wMoh  he  furnished. 
The  schoolmen  were  not  csolnaivcly  the  followers  of  Ariatotle.     Thoy  wora  ia- 
llaenoed  more  or  lass  by  tie  doetriuos  and  the  terminology  of  Plato. 

The  doctrine  of  the  neceaaity  and  agency  of  apeoies  in  sense-peroaption  was 
prominent  in  tteir  theorioa,  and  their  viewa  may  be  Bummed  up  in  the  following 
p^'opoaitions ;  Objeots  are  not  and  cannot  bo  direetlj  and  immediately  perceived, 
but  only  their  sjseciM.  Tlio  reasons  given  were  the  following;  The  object  often 
is  plainly  not  in  oontaot  with  the  sentient  organ.  It  ia  also  in  its  nature  UQlike 
the  si:asitive  soul,  and  therefore  cannot  a^ect  It.  Every  thing  known  muat  bo  in 
tho  knowing  agent;  bnt  it  is  impoBsibla  that  this  should  be  true  of  the  object ; 
it  can  only  to  true  of  its  Bpeciea.  Experience,  also,  proves  that  the  imago  or 
species  only  is  perceived,  IVhen  a  atiok  is  ttruat  into  the  water,  it  ia  seen  to  bo 
bant  or  broken.  A  change  in  the  medium  cKangoa  th  lij  t  p  '  d  0 
perceptions  of  the  same  object  also  vary  at  different  t  m 

But  the  apeeiea  is  not  a  material  entity  or  efSui:.   Atl  t  t         g    d  d 

by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  schoolmen.    It  was  s        ly  p      bl     h  w 
that  it  flhould  not  be  treated  as  a  material  entity,  and      li        p    p      d  th    w  y 
for  the  groaacr  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  represent  t        m  Th     i  ei. 

ia  not  perceived,  but  only  the  object,  through  or  by  me^nfl.  f  lb  i  ea  And 
yet  the  species  so  far  forth  represents  tha  objest,  that  wh  t  act  [  lb 
organ  of  sense,  ii  moves  or  escitos  the  percipient  to    i  by   t     mea       th 

object  itself.     Some  of  tho  schoolmen  taught  that  thes      peel     h  m     p  t    1 

relations — that  they  esist  in  every  part  of  spaoo,  bridgi  g  by      oo  tm 

series  tho  interval  betwoen,  or  binding  togothor,  the  obj    t  on  1  th  t      t 

A  few  among  the  Bchoolmcn  rojeotod  the  doetrino  of  11         d     f      tell  {, 

ble  spociaa.  Among  tho  most  conspicuous  was  'William  f  0  ra  wb  was  led 
by  tho  boldness  with  which  he  urged  the  doctcincs  of  th  N  mm  1  ts  t  j  t 
alao  the  dootrine  of  sonsiblo  speoiaa. 

J  128.  i)EBonr(e»,  made  a  permanent  inroad  upon  the  phil      ih 
of  the   aeholastios,  and  introduced  the  modern   scien         f  p  lies  ar 

ohology.     He  prepared  the  way  for  the  diatinetiona       d  d  H^ '    ™     , 

Biona  in  respect  to  Benae-peroaption   which  have  play  1  m 

portani  a  part  in  modem  speculation.     Tha  doctrines    f  I) 
which  wo  need  to  notloG  are  the"  following  : 
9 
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to  both  essence  and  phenomena,  and  of  course  dietineuUbed  clearly  tetwoen  the 
Eoul  and  the  bodj. 

2.  All  the  affaetions  of  the  body,  being  phenomena  of  matter  (of  nhioh  the 
essence  is  estanaion),  must  be  resolved  into  positions  and  motions  of  its  parts 
in  Epace.  Henee  all  those  changes  in  tbe  oi^an!  of  sense  by  which  wo  pcrooive 
mnst  bo  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  their  eonstitnent  parts. 

3.  The  medium  by  wbioh  they  ore  ooavoyed  to  the  brain  was  held  to  be  the 
animal  ipirita.  These  serve  as  the  inslrument  of  sensation,  by  producing  in  the 
brain  [oonvejinj]  ebangea  corresponding  to  those  ocLas  oned  n  the  organs  of 
sense  by  the  dctLon  of  the  object  perceived 

But  Ihe  soul  does  not,  by  a  aeoond  of  internal  sense  i  erei?ption  apprehend  the 
last  of  these  series  of  mecluuiieal  changas  wrought  in  tha  brn,m  na  though  Ihc 
soul  were  endowed  with  another  inter  or  apparat  is  of  sonso  How  it  bpoomes 
aware  of  these  ehangea  In  the  brain  la  not  esplamed  by  Daseart  s  nor  how 
when  those  changes  are  made  known  to  it  these  serve  as  ind  oat  ona  or  s  gnt.  of 
qualitiea  in  material  ohjeota.  DoaearCea  nerer  asserted,  as  did  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples, that  those  changes  oan  aot  as  representative  ideas — that  in  vision,  the 
image  on  tha  rotina,  or  its  roflej:  on  the  brain,  appears  as  a  copy  or  refleoted  pio- 
ture,  whioh  is  computed  with  the  objeot  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  to 
the  dootrlne  of  a  reprGscatatlye  idea,  in  tho  sense  that,  on  occasion  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  these  ohangaa,  tho  mind  has  seDao-poroeptiou  of  objeols.  As  tho 
aohoolmen  bold  that  £^  si'  tltroug7i  tho  several  species,  the  soul  perceives  objceta, 
ao  be  held  that  throngh  or  on  ocoasloii  of  these  mechanical  changes,  eioiled  and 
propagated  through  the  corporeal  machine,  tho  soul  apprehends  the  objeota  of 
which  these  are  tho  indieations  or  signs. 

We  see  one  objeot  with  two  eyes,  just  as  we  touch  oneobjeetwith  two  sticks;  tie 
similar  apprehended  motions  in  tie  brain,  (corresponding  to  tho  double  niascu- 
lat  sensations  with  whioh  we  hold  the  two  stioks),  make  the  two  stiots  feel  one 
objeot.  But  it  is  not  esplsuned  how  the  soul  is  capable  of  knowing  the  last 
raovoments  of  the  machine,  or  bow  it  iaterprets  the  index  in  tho  briun.  It  is  true, 
Descartes  supposed  the  scat  of  the  soul  to  be  a  small  gland  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  cavity  at  the  centre  of  the  bram.  To  Ihe  plesus  of  tubes  and  intorstioos 
which  oonstitttte  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  ihe  animal  spiilts  bring  tho  lost  ohangea 
whioh  correspond  to  eaoh  sense-perception  of  material  objects,  and  by  means  of 
the  ebongea  offeoted  in  these  walls  they  tranamit  the  ordera  of  the  soul. 

4.  All  sensations  are  purely  spiritual  aiFeotions,  being,  in  his  language,  "  modes 
of  thinking,"  or  of  thought,  whioh,  in  its  nature,  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
extension.  Tho  sensation  of  pMn  whioh  wo  refer  to  tho  foot,  is  simply  in  the 
mind.  The  sensation  of  color  whioh  wo  refer  to  an  external  object,  ifl  in  tho  mind 
only;  it  is  neither  in  tha  syo  nor  in  tho  picture  to  which  we  ascribe  iL 

5.  The  soul,  in  its  sensadons,  is  purely  and  simply  passive ;  oven  in  its  in- 
olioations  and  dasirea,  which  are  fimotions  of  tho  will,  it  is  passive. 

B.  The  diversity  in  the  qaalitias  of  tha  sansotions  is  owing  to  the  diverso  mo- 
rions of  tho  bodies  which  occasion  them. 

7.  Material  objects  are  known  as  ostomal  to  the  soul  by  tho  following  process : 
Tho  soul  finds  itself  ofieeted  with  certain  sensations,  or  modes  of  thought.  They 
are  tnown  not  to  be  oauaed  hj  tha  soul's  own  agency.     !7ndor  tho  a.iiom  that 
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every  phenomenoii  must  be  teferred  to  a  pause,  the  mind  belisves  in  tha  exiatenoB 
of  material  objects  as  the  estarnal  oauaes  of  iia  own  Eensntions. 

8.  We  oonfide  in  the  Indicationa  of  t^o  senaes,  because  ne  belieTS  that  God  is 
too  good  o  being  to  allow  ua  to  be  decBiyed,  or  to  bring  objects  before  onr  senses 
in  such  a  nay  as  to  make  deception  posfliblo  That  God  is  good,  we  know  with 
iunata  eertaLDty  Haw  n&d  a  th  t  uth  that  the  ideas  of  sense  cor- 
respond to  the  r  al  ty   f  th  ngs 

Malebranche  d  I  j  1  a  mpl  te  th  rj  of  n  e-peroeptioQ  with  fur 
greater  distincta  an  1  d  t  1  th  n  anj  f  h  p  !  ssora,  and  did  more  to 
give  direction  and  f  rm  t     th    nt  d    n  th  tlian        n  Locke  himael£     The 

distinctions  whi  h  I         t    d       d  are  tli    f  11  wing 

1.  Ho  distingu  h  J  a  n  p  pt  n  the  1  m  nt  of  sensation  from  the 
element  of  judgment.  Of  the  four  different  elements  (which  he  says  occur  in 
aloxost  every  sensation,  and  are  confounded  by  moat  persona,  but  which  it  is  most 
important  to  distinguish)  the  third  and  /oartk  are  the  following :  the  eensatioit, 
or  Bubjeodvo  Btato  of  the  soul,  ns  of  warmth ;  and  tho  Jadgmcat  whioh  the  soul 
makes  that  this  warmth  is  in  tha  hand  or  in  the  fire.  "  This  judgnient  is 
natural,  or  rather,  it  is  only  a  compound  or  complex  sensation" — "  on  j/lOiot  ce 
n'sat  qu'uiie  sensalian  eoniposft."  This  natural  judgment  is  nsualiy  followed  by 
another  (f.  e.  an  ncqaired)  judgment  which  the  soul,  through  the  force  of  habit, 
makes  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

2.  Malebranche  accepts  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  through  ideaa  that  we  OQU 
apprehend  material  objects,  and  thereby  denies  that  we  can  know  such  objects  aa 

ceaaary.  They  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  yiaion.  While  ho  rqjeolB 
the  doctrine  of  speoiea  and  oiBuaes,  and  every  form  of  material  representation,  he 
as  earnestly  supports  the  doctrine  of  immttterial  representatives,  and  holds  tUat 
these  are  ohatiging,  UBoertain,  deceitful,  and  confused,  when  oonttastcd  with  the 
pure  ideas  which  are  attained  in  Ood.  His  favorite  and  peculiar  doctrine  was 
that  "the  soul  sees  all  tilings  in  God." 

Antony  Araautd  maintiuned  the  following  positions  against  Malebranche: 

1.  It  is  a  fuse  assumption  that  the  soul  cannot  perceive  except  by  means  of  re- 
presentative ideas.  What  the  soul  pereeives,  is  nottlie  Idea  as  distinguished  from, 
:md  representative  of,  the  material  otiject,  but  it  is  the  object  itself.  The  idea  is 
nothing  else  than  the  perception  itself.  To  say  that  the  soul  has  an  idea,  is  the 
same  as  to  soy  that  the  soul  has  a  perception. 

2.  Tho  Bonl,  to  pereoivo  a  material  object,  doea  not  need  to  como  into  eonlaet 
with  the  object  perceived. 

3.  Tho  soul  is  not  possive  in  perception,  but  active.  It  is  endowed  directly  by 
tho  Creator  with  the  power  to  perceive. 

i.  We  must  be  able  to  poreoivo  material  objects  directly.  Otherniao,  wo  ahould 
not  inow  that  tiio  representative  ideas  repreaent  them. 

g  129.  The  speonlatiouB  of  Locke  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  oonrso  of  modem  philosophy,  and  incidentally  upon    ■T"'"!  locitB- 
tho  theories  of  sense-perception. 

His  opinions,  in  respect  to  aensa-parocption,  may  be  divided  as  follows ; 

1.  Of  the  media  or  pij/aical  eondtiiom  of  sense- perception  he  teaches  little 
that  is  positive,  and  nothing  that  was  new. 

2.  Of  the  /acuUg,  he  says  only  that  it  is  a  distinct  source  of  kaowlerige,  and 
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that  from  this  we  dei'Iva  all  that  we  kno-w  of  raii,tB.>ial  qnalitiea— i.  c,  of  the  sepa- 
lable  clomenta  given  bj  each  of  the  aanaoa. 

3.  The  objects  apprahended  by  tha  feoaltj  of  nense  avo  the  qnalitiM  of  matter. 
Of  these  there  nro  two  eiaBBes ;  tlie  prinan/  and  tho  seeoncfnr!).  The  primary  are 
solidity,  eKtenEion,  flgnre,  motion,  roBt,  and  number.  The  leeimdary  are  the  bo- 
CHlled  sensible  qualities,  aa  oolor,  iaate,  smell,  eto.  The  last  are  tho  oapooitiea  in 
malerial  objeots  to  prodnee  lertnin  impreaaiona  or  afiectiona  of  the  BOnl  by  varia- 
tions in  tha  size,  flgnre,  position,  nnd  motions  of  the  primary  qnalitioB. 

These  two  classes  of  qualilJes  make  up  all  that  wo  inow  of  material 
objeeta,  after  we  hare  added  to  tliem  tbo  "obseure  idea"  of  fiiJsfcrace,  as  that  in 
whioh  they  inharo. 

i.  What  hAowledge  is,  or  what  it  ia  fop  tha  mind  to  know,  Locke  ioaehea  by  tho 
foUowingdeflnition: 

"The  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intarvontion  of  tbo 
ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  ia  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a. 
oonformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  thinga  "  (Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  iv.  g  S). 
Of  the  relation  of  these  " ideas"  to  their  oorreapondent  qualities  or  objeots,  ho 
aaya;  " The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resembhinees  of  them,  and 
their  patterna  do  raally  exist  in  tho  bodies  themaelyas ;  but  the  ideas  produced  in 
ua  by  their  seoondary  qualities  .  have  no  rosemblanoe  of  Ihem  at  all."  Ho  os- 
pressly  defines  knowledge  of  every  kind  to  lie  the  discernment  of  an  ogreemeni  or 
dfeoflreemeni  between  two  entities;  in  the  ease  of  senae-knowledge,  botwosn  tho 
repceaentotiye  idea  and  its  counterpart. 

The  language  of  Locke  in  these  passages,  if  atriotly  construed,  would  aeem  to 
declare  that  it  ia  by  the  intervention  of  wpreaentative  ideaa  that  wo  perceive  aen- 
Bible  objects,  and  that  we  can  only  know  them  so  far  as  we  discam  that  they  "  re- 
semble "  or  "  agree  with  "  their  objeeta.  Hence  it  has  been  charged  upon  him  that 
he  taught  the  doctrine  of  perception  by  means  of  intervening  images  or  ideas.  It 
becomes  a,  question  of  groat  interest  theiofore,  what  ho  actually  intended  by 
tliia  oarQlass  and  eonfiised  language.  It  is  obvious  that  any  auob  theory  of  knoiv- 
ledge,  when  applied  to  aenae-pereeptjon,  would  involve  a  positive  self-contradic- 
tion, or  else  an  idle  and  useless  expedient.  If  wo  can  only  know  a  material  ob- 
ject by  means  of  the  intervening  idea,  which  "  repreaonta "  or  agrees  with  it, 
then  we  ean  never  reach  or  know  tho  object  at  all;  for  wo  may  go  on  by  a  Buooes- 
aion  of  prooessaa  ad  infiaiiara,  and,  when  we  have  done,  we  shall  only  havo 
reached  a  rapreaentative  idea,  but  shall  never  have  grasped  the  object  itself.  On 
the  other  band,  if  it  be  conceded  that  we  can  and  do  perceive  material  objects, 
and,  in  perceiving  them,  diseem  liat  tlie  idea  ia  "  conformed  to,"  "  agrees  with  " 
or  "  represenla,"  its  object,  then  wa  must  be  able  to  compare  tho  two  together — 
the  material  object  and  its  idea.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  oomparo  tho  object 
with  its  idea,  we  must  know  the  two  terms  whioh  we  compare — i.  e.,  the  ebjoot 
itself  aa  wen  as  the  idea.  But  if  we  know  the  object  already,  of  what  use  is  it, 
or  how  is  it  posaible,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  it  by  the  idea  ?  This  would  make 
it  impossible  to  know  tbe  secondary  qualities  by  any  means  whatavcr,  for  Locke 
expressly  aaaerta  that  no  similarity  exists  between  tbo  ideas  of  seoondary  qualities 
and  the  qualities  themaelvea — as  tba  smell,  etc.,  of  tho  violet,  and  tho  qualities  in 

These  consequences,  so  fatal  to  the  representative  theory,  supposing  Locke  to  have 
held  it,  would  lead  us  to  question  whether  he  intended  by  "  idea,"  in  every  or  in  any 
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onsc,  an  intarvoning  repmaentativo  image ;  anci  by  the  worda  "  to  rcaemljle,"  "  to  ho 
oonformed  to,"  "  to  agroo  nitb,"  any  relation  ctiEcerned  by  tba  process  of  comparison. 
But  whatovcr  doabt  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  doctilnea  irhicli  Locke  ac- 
tually taught  in  tespect  io  pereeption,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  iu  rsspeot 
to  the  construction  which  other  writcra  gara  them,  or  to  the  inferences  which  they 
derived  from  the  prinoiplos  wbioh  they  imputed  to  looko.     (Cf.  g  145.) 

g  ISO.  George  Berkeley  (_PriMiplt>  of  Bmmm  Kw>v>ltigt,  J  IS 
«5j.),  assuming  that  ideafl  only  are  the  direct  objeote  of  the  mind's  Bishop  George 
knowledge  in  eense-perception,  concludes  that  it  is  impossible  that  -q^^xh  ^nmo, 
the  mind  should  know  tliat  the  malarial  or  external  world  exietB 
at  nlL  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should  know  the  ol:gect3  which  the  ideas 
are  siud  to  resemble.  For,  in  the  first  place,  one  idea  con  only  be  like  an  idea, 
and  can  never  be  like  an  objoot;  and  second,  if  the  idea  was  like  the  object,  we 
oould  never  know  this  likeness  esoept  by  knowing  both  (he  idea  and  its  ol^aot. 
All  tliot  the  mind  can  know  ore  its  own  sensations  or  modifloationa.  Xhe  distinc- 
tion, between  primary  and  secondary  qnalities  is  not  well-founded.  All  we  know 
is  that  on  occasion  of  the  ideas  of  esteiision,  motion,  and  figure,  we  have  the  sen- 
sations of  oolor,  taste,  and  sound.  Ideas  esist  only  so  far  as  they  are  perceived. 
The  laws  which  we  conceive  to  govern  matorial  things,  only  govern  the  eombina^ 
tions  of  our  Ideas.  Heal  objects,  as  we  call  tham,  are  only  combinations  of  ideas; 
the  only  difference  between  thorn  aad  the  so-oalled  imaginary  ideas  consista  entirely 
in  this,  that  the  first  are  not  dependent  on  our  will  to  produce  them,  but  are  al- 
ways present  to  our  minds,  wkether  wo  will  or  no.  Imaginary  ideas,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  come  and  go  according  as  we  will.  Real  ideas  are  also  more  lively  and 
distinct,  while  those  of  the  imagination  aro  faint  and  confused.  The  knowledge 
of  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  that  which  we  have  of  matter.  Wo  know 
onrselves  and  our  own  states  or  modiSoations  directly.  We  know  our 
thongbts,  feelings,  etc.,  not  their  ideas.  Tbat  the  universe  is  permanent  in  ,its 
objeota — vii.,  ideas— and  also  in  ita  laws,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  foot,  that  the 
Eternal  Spirit  constantly  sustains  and  pceseats  these  ideas  for  the  contemplation 
of  created  spirits.  By  means  of  these,  the  attributes  dnd  government  of  God  are 
made  known.    All  the  things  that  we  perceive  are  the  ideas  of  God. 

Berkeley's  Emay  loKori  a  Sea  Theoi's  of  V  1709  w      the  most  important 

contribution  which  he  made  to  the  theoiy   f  p  re  |  h    .    This  was  fol- 

lowed by  Tie  Tl^eory  of  Viiiort  Vindicated  a  d  E  pi  iJ  17  J  In  these  essays 
Berkeley  gave  greater  precision  and  fullness  t  th  d  tn  f  the  ac([uired  pcr- 
oeptiona.     The  foot  that  some  of  our  pere  ]  t  q        d  was  familiarly 

known  and  generally  accepted  before  the  tim  f  B  k  1  y  It  was  generally 
held,  however,  that  tho  acquired  judgments  w  t  m  I  by  means  of  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  as  taught  in  Ihe  soieneo  of  optics.  This  doctrine  Berkeley  sets 
aside,  and  clearly  establishes  the  truth  that  it  is  by  sensations  attending  the  varied 
nse  of  the  eyes,  by  tho  confusion  and  clearness  of  the  vision,  etc.,  etc.,  that  these 
judgments  of  distance  and  magnitude  are  formed,  and  that  these  judgments  are 
wholly  matters  of  esperienoe  concerning  the  ordinary  eourse  of  nature. 

Batid  Hume  was  not  content  to  apply  the  ideal  theory  to  the  world  of  matter, 
but  he  maintained  that  it  was  as  true  of  the  world  of  spirits,  rejecting  the  dia- 
tinotionmadein  favor  of  the  latter  by  Berkeley,  and  urging  that  wo  know  nothing 
of  the  mind  except  only  the  ideas  which  we  expcrlenee,  thus  resolving  all  real 
Bxisteneea  into  mare  collections  of  ideas. 
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§  131,  Dr.  Tkomaa  Beid,  tho  fiilher  of  the  eo-collsd  Soottisb 
ejd  ^toiJ^'  P'liloBopl'y.  being  startled  by  tha  eonaoquenoea  which  Bertaloy 
ut,  T.  Drown.'  and  Hume  derJTod  from  tliair  ooastmotlon  of  Looke'a  tiieory 
of  aensB-poroeption,  was  led  to  review  not  only  the  doctrine  of  ro- 
pieaentntiTe  pereeption,  but  also  aomo  other  principles  which  Leslie  waa 
understood  to  advooats  in  reapeot  to  the  origin  and  elamcnts  of  knowledge.  The 
features  of  hia  ayatem  are  »a  follows  ; 

1.  He  Eueeeasfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  inoonaiatenoy ,  and  eontradietiona 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  theories  of  representative  perception,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  a  theory  more  accordant  with  asperienca  and  common  sense. 

2.  Raid  vindicated  the  general  pcinoipie,  that  no  theory  of  pereeption  is  enti- 
tled to  confidence  as  truly  philosophical,  wUioh  oontradiota  tha  universal  aonvio- 
tions  and  tha  common  sense  of  mankind,  when  they  apply  their  understandings 
to  the  judgmant  of  truths  which  they  are  competent  to  decide  upon  Thia  waa  a 
special,  inferenoe  from  the  general  axioms  of  Eeid's  philosophy 

3.  Raidinsisted  that  the  mind  is  aotivB  in  sense-perception,  and  did  this  with 
an  entnestaoas  rare  among  philosophers,  not  only  of  the  English  but  ol  any 
school  whatever.  Tha  ancients,  and  the  moderns  before  bun  did  m  lead  assert 
that  the  mind  ia  active  in  its  higher  functions ;  but  they  as  distinrtlj  darned  that 
it  is  active  in  the  lower.  It  has  been  nearly  tha  oniform  dootnne  of  all  the 
schools  that,  in  sense-paroeption,  olyeets  act  upon  the  mmd  ao  aa  to  impiess 
ideas,  and  that.  In  the  reception  of  these  idaaa,  the  mind  n  Lhiafiv  >r  wholly 
passive.  Against  thia  doctrine  Beid  oocasionally  protasta,  in  language  hke  the 
following  ;  "An  object,  in  being  perceived,  does  not  aot  at  all  I  peitaiTC  the 
walls  of  the  room  where  I  sit :  but  thay  are  perfectly  inactive  a.nd  therefore  ai,t 
not  upon  tho  mind.  To  be  perceived  is  what  logicians  call  an  external  denomina- 
tion, which  implies  neither  aelion  nor  [[uality  in  the  object  peicoHcd  Nor  coull 
man  have  ever  gone  into  this  notion  that  perception  is  owing  to  some  aitioii  ot 
tha  object  upon  the  mind,  were  it  not  thatTTC  arc  so  prone  to  lorm  our  nobons 
of  the  mind  ftom  some  aimilitnda  we  conceive  between  it  and  body 

4.  As  intimately  oonneotod  with  the  preceding,  Reid  asserts  that  tha  faculty 
and  act  of  judgment  are  present  in  connection  with  tha  pei-captions    1  sense 

5.  Reid  recognized  and  enforced  the  distinction  batwaen  sensati  >n  and  perLCp 
tion ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  tha  eoiTaet  and  complete  detorminati  n  of 
these  two  elements  in  the  process  of  sense-penieption. 

Dugald  Su:aorl,  the  sucoassor  of  Reid  in  the  school  ot  Stotoh  philoaopbors 
followed  eloaaly  and  almost  timidly  in  the  footsteps  of  hia  piedeoassor  whom  he 
greatly  admii'ed  and  revered. 

1.  He  discriminated  more  carofnlly  between  sen^atioa  and  perception  than 
Reid.  He  limited  perception  to  tha  act  of  apprabenling  the  objects  appropriate 
to  each  separata  senae,  and  escaped  the  confusion  and  ambigmly  which  Feid 
committed,  of  confounding  the  original  with  the  acquired  perceptions 

Of  three  of  the. senses — smell,  taste,  and  hearing— ha  leniod  perception  alt 
gather,  in  faot  thongh  not  in  form.  He  expressly  asserted  that  these  by  them 
selvaa,  give  no  information  of  external  objeots  {OatlmeB  of  Mara!  Philnsoply  g 
15).  Ho  asserts  that  tha  sanaation  of  color,  avan  a'  given  in  vis  on  lan  le^ide 
in  the  mind  only,  and  is  purely  sabjectiva ;  giving  no  relation  of  extension,  and 
in  onr  early  experience  clearly  separable  fiom  it. 

3.  Stowart  apprehended,  far  more  clearly  than  Reid  the  true  thameter  of  what 
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be  colls  the  mathematiGaJ  affections  of  matter,  aod  the  relatiOQ  of  these  affcctiona 
ti>  apace  and  to  one  belief  in  space  as  a  nooessarj  osiateBoe.  These  mathomati- 
eol  affections  are  estensioD  and  figure,  and  are  distiagaished  from  the  other 
primary  equalities,  such  as  hsu'dncss  or  solidity,  and  are  thas  characterized;—!. 
They  presuppose  the  esjstenoe  of  onr  Bsternal  seosas.  2,  The  notion  of  Ihem 
inTOlvBS  an  kresistible  convietloD  of  the  external  existence  of  their  objects — viz., 
of  space.  3.  This  conviction  is  Deither  the  result  of  reasoning,  DOr  of  experi- 
ence, but  must  ho  considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential  law  of  human  thoaght. 
(Piii.  Easasi.) 

3.  Stennirt  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  that  we  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  tho 
motevial  world,  by  a  neoessary  aoggeetiim.  The  explanation  of  our  belief  in  its 
permanence,  ha  finds  in  onr  mora  comprehensive  belief  in  the  permauenoa  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brovm  followed  in  the  same  school  with  Eeid  and  Stewart.  Tho 
analysis  which  he  has  given  of  tho  processes  and  the  products  of  the  sanae-per- 
cepl4ons,  ia  one  of  the  boldest  and  the  most  subtle  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  oompass  of  English  psychology. 

1.  Dr.  Brown  attached  great  importance  to  the  muscular  sensations.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  English  psychologists  to  recogaiie  aad  lo  diatingiiish  them 
from  the  eensations  us  usnally  accepted.  Tbls  distinction  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally adapted.  Dr.  Brown  made  so  mctch  of  thess  eensations,  as  (o  derive  from 
them  tho  notions  of  oxteaaion  and  of  ejttBinality. 

3.  He  scatcely  reoognizes  Jhe  distinotion  adopted  by  Reid  between  sensation 
and  perceplion.  So  (at  as  t^e  original  poroeptioua  are  oonoemcd,  be  rejects  it 
altogether.  The  only  acta  of  perception  whloh  he  acknowledges  or  describes  are 
acts  of  acquired  perception- 
He  refers  our  belief  in  the  esternal  and  material  world  to  the  principle  of  cau- 
sation. We  know  onr  sensations  as  subjective  slates  of  Uie  sonl.  We  boliavo 
tliat  they  must  bo  produced  by  a  cause.  We  know  that  they  are  not  caused  by 
ourselvcB.  There  maat  bo  canscs  other  than  ourselves.  These  oauaes  arc  material 
nan-egos.  The  existence  of  thoae  nan-egos  is  not  Eaggestod  directly,  as  Keld 
teachea,  but  it  is  inferred.  "  Perception,  then,  even  in  that  class  of  feelings  by 
which  we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  aa  ann'onnded  by  snbstances  extended  and 
reaisting,  ia  only  anolher  name,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  i-osult  of  certain  assoeia- 
tiona  and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  more  general  principles  of  the  mind." 
(Lee.  2B.)  Cf.  HO. 

3.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Brown,  to  be  oonsislent,  wonid  reject  nearly  or  alto- 
gether the  distinotion  between  tho  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter 
as  explained  by  Reid,  and  in  part  adopted  by  Stewart. 

gl32.  Sir  W.  Haroilton,  the  dsBCrvedly  eminent  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Metaphyaios  in  the  University  of  Edinbnrrgh,  was  one  of  the  ^^SS" 
greatest  philoaoplierB  of  Great  Britain.  He  devot«d  his  researches 
to  two  leading  toplos :  Formal  Logic,  and  tho  Theories  of  Sense -poroeptjon.  Ho 
had  BtndLed  the  history  of  thcso  theories  with  greater  care  than  any  ona  of  his 
own  time,  and  had  gathered  from  his  hlstorioal  researches  the  moat  valuable  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  obBervation  and  analyaia.  His  contributions  arc  important  in 
respect  to  all  the  pointa  whioh  have  been  noticed. 

1.  Sensation  and  perception  were  more  cai-efully  discriminated  by  him,  as  to 
their  nature   and  material   relations,  than  by  any  philosopher  before  hi.i  time. 
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Tbey  urs  viowod  bylilm  ae  iasepurabla  elements  of  a  single  menial  state,  and  are 
oallad  BBBsatioa  and  perception  proper. 

2.  Hamilton  aseetta  that  sense-perception  iavolvos  the  action  oftlia  intelligence 
in  the  form  of  judgment,  or  the  diactimination  of  rolationa.  It  follows  of  ncces- 
aitythat,  in  perception,  man  is  actlTa,  and  not  simply  reoeptive  or  passiTC.  These 
important  truths  Hamilton  onforoes  on  every  occasion. 

3.  In  respeot  lo  eilensioii  and  apace,  Hamilton  teaches,  with  Kant  and  others, 
that  while  the  spadal  relations  of  every  material  body  aro  known  by  sBnee-pBr- 
oeption.  Jot  spaoo  itself  is  pre-aupposed  by  the  intuition  of  the  intelleet,  in  order 
tliat  it  may  be  possible  for  any  of  these  rcladons  to  bs  perceived  as  aetual.  Space 
muat  be  linown  a  priori,  in  order  that  extension  may  be  known  a  posltrlori, 

i.  In  respeot  to  exlatialii^,  Hamilton  teaches  positively,  though  not  with  so 
great elearseas  as  is  desirable,  that  the  term  is  used  in  two  senses;  (1)  as  de- 
noting the  diversity  of  the  aentiant  organism  from  the  peroeiving  ictBllaeti  and 
(2)  the  diversity  of  material  objacta  from  the  material  organism  which  the  soul 
animates,  and  by  which  it  apprehenda. 

In  respoot  to  the  first  of  those  relations  he  a'^erfa  that  it  is  directly  appre 
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r.  Hamilton  aMacies  too  great  importaaoa  to  tho  anbjeotiTa  BCnsationa,  or  tha 
idiopathio  aOeotlons  of  the  necroua  Bjsteni,  which  are  excited  b;  eleolrioal  ac- 
tion, indigestion,  at  a  l)low.  Ths  sparks  which  are  elicited  b;  a  blon  over  the 
eyes,  tlio  light,  the  Eound,  the  taete,  tha  ringing  of  the  ears  which  electiie  oi  other 
agencies  oooaaion,  are  doubtlesa  owing  to  a.  epeeial  Btimulua  of  the  Benaorium, 
and  to  this  onl?. 

8.  Hamilton's  theory  of  peroepljon  ia  vitiated  still  further  by  tlio  metaphysical 
assumptioo  thiit  we  know  directly  only  phenomena,  whether  of  matter  or  of 
mind.  We  hold  that  neither  phenomena  nor  i^unlities,  as  such,  ore  peroeived,  but 
ohjeots,  percepts,  oi:  beings;  and  that  it  is  by  nn  after-thought,  or  reflex  process, 
that  these  are  oonneoted  as  quaiitiaa,  and  ace  referred  to  aubatanoea. 

9.  The  most  eminent  service  which  Hamilton  has  rendered  to  the  theory  of 
sense-perception,  is  his  oritieism  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative or  mediate  perception,  and  Us  demonstration  that  every  anch  theory  is 

>r  the  sake  of 

In  reapeet  to  the  oet  of  sense-perception,  one  of  two  positions  may  be  taken : 
the  mitid  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiving  material  objects  by  a  direct 
and  intuitive  energy,  witbout  the  intervention  of  any  intormocliala  object;  or, 
the  mind  can  perceive  material  objeots  only  through  tlie  medium  of  some  intor- 
vening  object. 

It  will  i-ere  be  observed,  that  the  alternative  does  not  relate  to  the  conditions 
of  anch  perception  whether  material  or  physiologioal.  It  is  simply  a  question 
whether  tbere  are  or  are  not  intermediate  objeots  to  the  psy ecological  net. 

If  the  first  position  bo  taken,  then  the  only  obligation  which  resta  open  tha 
philosopher,  is  to  state  the  conditions  which,  are  essential  to  the  aot,  and  to  analyse 
the  act  into  its  elementary  oonatituenta,  as  given  in,  or  inferred  from,Dur  consoiouB 
experience  and  careful  observation. 

The  person  who  takes  the  second  position  is  bouad  to  show  wii;  this  hypothesis 
is  neoeseory.  The  natural  and  universal  belief  of  mankind  is,  that  objeots  ore 
perceivad  directly.  He  who  asserts  that  this  is  impossible,  ought  to  give  some 
reason  for  deviating  from  this  belief.  The  several  reasons  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  are  by  Hamilton  reduced  to  five  groups,  under- 
lying each  of  which  is  a  single  fundamental  principle.  Tho  first  of  them  is,  that 
an  aot  of  cognition  is  an  act  of  the  mind ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  miad  should 
know  that  which  is  not  itself,  is  to  suppose  that  it  can  go  out  of  itself.  To  this 
it  is  replied;  1.  That  if  we  cannot  explain  how  it  ia  possible  that  the  mind  should 
aot  on  that  which  is  not  itself,  it  doea  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  a  tact.  Tba 
fact  may  bo  ultimate,  and  for  this  raason  inexplicable,  3.  Tho  principle  proves 
too  much,  for  it  would  involve  the  inference  that  the  mind  cannot  aot  upon  matter, 
OS  it  manifestly  does  in  volition.  3.  Moreover,  it  would  carry  with  itself  the  con- 
sequence that  matter  cannot  act  out  of  itself  upon  tho  mind,  and  of  course  cannot 
produce  a  representative  image  of  its  object. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  mind  and  matter  are  snbalances  not  only  of  a  differ- 
ent, but  of  tha  most  opposite  natm-e.  That  which  knows  immediately,  must  be 
of  a  natnro  corresponding  or  analogous  to  that  which  is  known  ;-the  mind  cannot, 
therefoi'o,  know  matter  direotiy ;  an  intermediate  something  must  b=  iiiterpo5=d. 
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This  asmmption  ia  of  the  Hideet  provulenoe,  and  unilerlieB  almost  svery  fheory  of 
teprosontative  poroeptioB.  It  acoounts  for  the  variety  of  the  Tiens  of  the  niitnre 
of  the  interpuaed  media  held  by  both  ancients  and  modems.  When  this  modiam 
was  conceived  akin  to  the  mind,  it  garo  the  iiilentional  epeciea  of  tbe  schoolmen, 
or  the  ideal  of  Matehranohe  and  Berkeley.  When  it  was  aupposed  to  be  ideu- 
tioal  with  tlie  mind,  it  gnvo  the  shiosI/d  i-easoiit  of  the  Piatonists,  tht  prf-ei!<,tiii-j 
ipecies  cf  ATicencl^  (he  ideas  of  Deaoartea,  Amauld,  Leibnitz,  Euffoc,  and 
Condillac,  the  pheiwmaia  of  Eant,  tho  external  ttalcs  of  Dr.  £rown.  To  the 
InflucDce  of  this  assumption,  are  to  be  traced  the  systems  of  the  abaolnte  iden- 
tity of  mind  and  matter  in  the  opposite  theories  of  caoluai™  materialism  aud 
of  spiritual  idealism. 

Tliis  grand  assumption  filiould  be  r^eoted  as  arbitrary,  nnphiloaophical,  and 
eontcadiciory  to  onr  plain  experience. 

Ths  third  reason  for  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  mind  can  only  know  that  to 
which  it  is  immediately  present.  Eiternal  objects  can  henoe  be  brought  within 
reach  of  the  mind  only  by  means  of  EOme  intermediate  representAtlTC  The  pro- 
per answer  ta  thia  reoaon  is,  that  the  mind  ia  present  in  every  part  of  the  body 
so  far  as  to  act  and  to  be  aoted  upon,  aad  that  the  real  object  of  immediate  per- 
ception ia  some  part  of  tho  body  as  oxoitsd  tfl  a  speoiSo  sensation.  The  oorreoted 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  tho  body,  and  of  what  ia  the  real  ot^oot  of  the 
mind's  external  perception,  sets  aside  this  third  reaaon. 

Beid  and  Stflwart  attempt  it,  act  this  aside  by  a  failure  to  ooneeire  tlieao  points 
rightly,  and  they  require  acme  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  an  inesplicable  onn- 
□eotion  between  the  aensation  and  perception,  which  ia  unphiloaophical  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  fourth  groond  ia  stated  by  Hume,  tbat  tlxe  aame  olijeot,  es  a  table,  at  differ- 
ent diaiances  changes  its  dimensions,  bnt  the  object  itself  doca  not  change ;  there- 
fore the  object  must  be  apprehended  byaH  int«rmodiate  and  changing  representa- 
tion. To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  aame  table  is  not  percelTcil,  so  far  as  vision 
is  concerned,  when  near  and  remote,  but  a  different  object  in  each  caae  is  the  im- 
mediaJfl  oVgeot  of  aonse-perception. 

The  fifth  reason  Is  stated  by  ths  older  Fi«ht«,ihat,  as  the  will  muat  act  in  view 
of  iBtelligont  objects,  these  must  bo  within  tho  mind ;  ao  !ar  then  as  it  aots  in  re- 
spect to  material  objects,  tbeae  muat  be  reproaented  10  the  mind. 

To  thia  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  act  of  intelligence  is  in  tho  mind,  and  this 
is  all  that  is  required  as  the  eondiUon  of  the  act  of  will.  Besides,  the  act  of  the 
wlU  respeota  future  resnlta,  whioh  moat  neoeasarily  bo  mediately  represented. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  mind  ia  capable  of  mediate  knowledge.  The  question 
at  issue  is,  whether  the  act  of  aenae-peroeption  is  an  act  of  thia  kind. 

After  having  ahown  that  this  hypothesis  of  a  representatiro  perception  Is  Hnno- 
oessary,  Hamilton  ahows  at  length  that  it  does  not  stand  tho  tests  by  whioh  every 
legidmata  hypothesis  may  properly  be  tried.  These  oonditiona  are :  (1.)  That  It  be 
necessary,  and  be  more  inlelligiblo  than  the  fact  which  it  explains.  (2.)  That  it 
shall  not  subvert  that  whioh  it  propoaea  lo  eiplain,  or  the  ground  oa  which  It 
resfa.  (3.)  That  the  facta  in  explanation  of  whioh  it  is  devised  really  exist,  and 
are  not  themaelvoa  hypothetioa!.  (4.)  That  it  doea  not  subvert  the  phenomena 
which  it  seeks  to  oecoimt  for.  (9.)  That  it  works  nataralty  and  simply.  The 
hypothesis  of  repreaentatlTO  perception  falla  to  answer  to  any  of  these  conditions, 
and  must  therefore  bo  r^ectfld  by  every  true  philosopher.  (3ftf/.,Cee.  ssv.  aodixvl.) 
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gl3S.  Imwa«utl  Ktml,  the  groat  mataphysioian  of  Gcrmany.haa 
traated  of  aenBe-poroeption  only  indireotly.      Hs  haa    given    no  Imnmnocil 

formal  theory  of  its  pnKsaaea,  but  haa  metaphjsically  analyzed  its  Qfiriuaji  bl^ioqI. 
results,  and  thus  haa  iudireotl;  taaght  a.  partial  tlieory  of  tho 
power  itaolf  and  its  functions.  First  of  all,  bo  implies  that  the  soul,  in  its  senso- 
perceptioas,  ia  pasaive  or  roceptivo  only.  He  contrasta  the  reoaptivity  of  the  soul 
in  sense  ndtli  its  aotiTity  or  epontaaeitj  in  the  understanding.  Ho  indireotly 
teaches,  by  the  assumptions  that  underlie  hia  whole  systnm,  that  the  process  of 
eense-peroaption  is  not  oompleta  until  the  understanding,  by  the  jndging  powar, 
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Btbd  tlie   self,  or     q  t     pp    h     d  d  p    man     t       m  th    {,      It 

on!j  concluded  to  Bxi  t       th    th     ght-  pt  t        pntial       ht  H  th 

capacities   for  apir  t     1       ts      All  th  t  w  ^  ar  h  g 

modifications  Jo   IJm        B  t  th  nly  b    rati       Uj       pi      ad  by      p 

manent  reality  whiih  th  m 

The  theory  of  b         p       pt        w      d  i  b    th  f   E     t 

chiefly  in  its  pimilj  m  t  phy       I      It  I     th    w   ti  g      f  F    hlfl  S  h  11 

ing,  and  Hegel,  Btlll  ttl  topyblgl         Ij        mta 

physical  principles      dlt        bglmt       1         ly  dd 

J.  F    ff   b  th     7     t  P       pt        m  y  b      b     fij 

stated  a.  f  11  IT 

The  soul,  thongh  pi        bt»,  pllfbg         tell.th        t 

of  various  material  stimuli  to  Tarioua  reactions  of  its  own.  Oertaio  daaaea  of 
these,  when  eiperienced,  are  aenaations,  A  sensation  ia  the  soul'a  reception  of, 
or  its  reaction  again3l,thiB  material  stimulus.  The  sensations  differ  from  one  another 
in  qnalitj  or  kind  on  the  one  hand  and  in  energy  or  intensity  on  the  other. 

As  the  sereral  aenaations  are  Bxporienced,  eaoh  eontinuea  to  exist  in  the 
soul,  with  a  force  or  tendency  to  be  roprodnoed.  Aa  aeon  as  faTOriug  conditions 
preaant  themselTea,  paat  sensations  reappear  in  the  order  of  the  sonl's 
original  esparienoo  of  them.  When  such  a  series  is  vieiaed  [experienced?]  from 
one  sensation  regarded  asfldthtmlt  dbm  Itfa 

mutual  struggles  or  fondanoi         f  Infp  d  tt 

gain  possession  a  second  tim       t  th  1  w  th     t         ee       th  ro        g       r^t  d 

the  idea  of  pure  or  simple  tlm 

The  apprehension  of  time  p    I  tb     b  dy  f       th  t     f    p  S        t 

exparianoad  and  recalled  in  th    tm  dptelbth         nt  d 

series  of  sensations  that  strnggl   t  py  th         I     T    j        d   f     tli   p 

bility  of  these  mntual  struggles  and  nnder  the  experience  of  the  pressure  which 
they  create,  the  mind  constructs  a  concapti  n  of  space  first  as  oocnpied,  and 
then  as  empty  or  void. 

Thus,  time  and  space  resnlt  to  the  mmd  as  the  effects  of  mutually  blended 
or  mutually  repelling  serias  ot  sensations 

When  space  and  time  are  produo  1  that  which  ia  ncKt  deroloped  is  the  appre- 
hension of  the  diflbrence  between  bodily  affecti  ns  and  material  olycota.  This 
results  from  an  experience  of  certain  positive  sensations,  partiouiarly  those  of 
touch  joinod  with  those  of  the  mnsoolar  sense.  A  certain  portion  of  apace  within 
the  body  ia  measnted  in  every  direotion  by  varioua  time-Beries  of  senaadons, 
terminated  by  those  appropriate  to  superfioial  touch.  Other  aenaations  we  pro- 
ject beyond  tha  aurfaoe  of  the  body,  at  greater  or  leas  distances,  all  of  which  ai'o 
meaaured  by  auocessive  time-series  of  sensations,  in  experience  or  imagination. 
Sensations  which  do  not  occur  within  the  space  of  the  body,  nor  on  its  sur- 
face as  explained,  are  projected  beyond — i.  s.,  are  apprehended  aa  not  within  its 
space.  This  constitutes  paroeption  in  the  lowest,  or  the  elementary  stage.  After- 
wards are  developed  appereaption,  or  the  knowledge  of  mental  states  by  a 
secondary  act  of  knowledge ;  then  the  knowledge  of  substance  and  its  attri- 
butes ;  then  a  knowledge  of  material  things,  or  of  material  substances  with  ma- 
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Sehleienaaeher,tbB  distingniahed  philosopher  and  thealogitvn,  deserves  also  to 
he  u&med  for  the  veej  important  eontribatioHS  nhioh  he  made  to  the  theor; 
of  sense-petoepUon.  Theae  ware  partly  indirect,  as  ha  opposed  ao  deoidedlj  the 
current  of  the  great  leaders  of  metaphyaionl  speonlation  In  GBrmany,  hyrtjeoting 
many  of  the  nBBumptiOQB  which  otb  fundamental  to  their  ayaloma.  In  part,  also, 
they  were  dlreet,  in  thepoaitive  doctrines  which  he  tanghtin  reapect  t«  the  condi- 
tions tmd  nature  of  eenae-perception  as  a  process.  The  relations  of  apoj^e,  time, 
substanoe,  and  oanse,  bo  held,  aa  ag^ust  Kant,  to  be  real  forma  of  things,  and  not 
merely  the  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  The  reality  of  time  and  space 
must  be  aaanmed  nithont  miagivinga  or  questionings.  Eeing  is  directly  appre- 
hended, as  well  as  pbenomena  and  relations.  To  all  the  comhinations  and  oan- 
etructions  which  we  maie  in  knowledge,  we  attributa  actual  realitj.  Thought 
which,  in  Hegel,  is  the  all  in  all,  the  originator  of  (ho  lelationa  and  products  of 
knowledge  according  to  Scbleiermaoher,  is  psjehologicallj  dependent  upon 
aense-pereepiion.  In  sense-perception  there  are  two  eesential  elements ;  the 
TODopiJve,  styled  by  Schleiermtioher  "Ike  orjanfo  /jineliuH,"  and  the  a  prion  or 
spontaneous,  called  "  iJie  iatellectaal  fanclion. "  This  last  is  an  act  of  knowing  bj 
relations,  and,  as  ao  defined.  Is  an  important  improvement  upon  Kant,  and 
lUid,  and  even  upon  Hamilton. 

Schleiermacher,  moreover,  teaches  that  the  two  eloments,  the  organic  aod  in- 
tflileotnal,  ara  present  in  different  proportions  in  the  different  facnlties  and  acts 
of  Eonse-peroeption,  antloipating  in  this  the  law  of  Hamilton  reapectiog  the  ia- 
verse  proportion  of  aonaation  and  perception  proper.  Important  eoniributions 
have  been  made  lo  the  physiological  and  psychological  theories  of  sense-percep- 
tion by  many  dieting  niaheii  Gormaa  and  English  writers,  ivliom  it  is  not  im- 
portant that  ffo  flJioubl  notice. 
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PAKT  SECOND. 

REPBESENTAXIOS   AKD   EBPEESENTATIVB  KNOWLEDGE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EEPRESENTATIVE  POWER   DEFINED   AND   EXPLAINED. 

§  ISi-REPREsmiTATiOi!!  or  the  representative poiver 
ia^^'mi'a-  is  defined  in  general,  aa  the  poiaer  to  recall,  represent, 
lustrated.  ^^g  rehww  objeck  which  have  bceii  premously  known 
or  experienced.  More  briefly,  it  is  the  power  to  represent  objects 
previously  presented  to  the  mind.  Thua,  I  gaze  upon  a  tree,  a 
house,  or  a  mountain.  The  object  perceived  ia  the  tree,  the 
house,  or  mountain,  before  m.y  eyes.  I  close  ray  eyea,  and  "my 
mind  makes  pictures  when  my  eyes  Hre  shut,"  I  at  once  re- 
present or  see  with  "my  mind's  eye"  that  which  I  saw  just 
before  with  the  eyes  of  the  body. 

My  eyes  mate  pictures  when  thay  are  shub. 

A  willow,  and  a.  ruined  hut.     Colehtugs. 
Bconiei.— My  father — metliinlis  I  see  mj  fatliarl 
Horatio.— Ob,  where,  my  lord  ? 
Hamlet. — In  my  minima  ei/e,  Hamtio.    SHiKepBiKE. 

In  like  manner  we  hear  a  sound,  either  singly,  as  the  solitary 
note  of  the  pigeon,  or  several  sounds  in  succession,  as  the  eaw, 
eaw,  of  the  crow,  the  roll  of  a  drum,  or  the  notes  of  a  musicai 
air.  Let  the  sounds  cease.  We  can  still  distinctly  recall  them, 
and  seem  to  hear  them  agdn  with  the  mind,  though  the  mind 
makes  for  itself  all  the  aouD<fe  which  it  seems  to  hear.  In  a 
similar  way  we  can  represent  the  percepts  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  senses  of  touch,  of  taste  and  of  smell;  reviving  the  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  hy  and /or  the  mind  alone. 

Miisio,  when  soft  voicoa  dio. 

Vibrates  ia  tho  memory. 

Odors,  when  awoat  viulets  aickoo. 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. — Shellev. 

We  are  not  limited  to  sensible  objects,  or  to  sense-percepfs,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power.    We  can  as  truly  represent  the  acts 
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and  Hie  affeelions  of  the  soul  itself.  Not  only  can  we  with  the 
mind's  eye  behold  the  tree  and  the  mountain  previously  seen, 
but  we  can  represent  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  beheld  it, 
as  also  the  delight  which  the  sight  occasioned.  We  not  only 
hear  a  musical  air  the  second  time,  but  we  revive  again  the  idea 
of  the  accompanying  pleasure.  So  is  it  with  the  relations  in 
which  the  objects  were  presented  at  first.  The  objects  tliemselvcs 
can  not  only  be  recalled  as  objects,  but  they  can  be  recalled  aa 
related,  or  as  totals  made  up  of  the  objects  connected  by  the 
several  relations  under  which  they  were  originally  known. 
Whether  these  are  relations  of  space  or  time,  of  self  or  notrself ; 
whether  necessary  and  permanent,  or  casual  and  changing ; 
whether  intellectual  or  emotional — whether  objective  or  subjec- 
tive ;— whatever  we  apprehend  in  presentation,  can  be  recalled 
in  representation. 

But  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  this  general  function  is  not 
limited  to  the  power  of  representing  objects  previously  present. 
It  can  EO  fiiv  modify  the  objects  of  the  past  experience,  as  to 
transform  them  into  new  creations.  It  becomes  in  this  way,  in 
an  eminent  sense,  a  creative  power.  The  mind  not  only  can 
depict  a  man,  a  tree,  or  a  mountain  as  actually  witnessed,  but  it 
can  alter  the  form,  the  dimensions,  and  the  appendages  or  ac- 
cidents of  each,  taking  parts  from  the  one  and  attaching  them 
to  parts  belonging  to  the  other.  So,  also,  it  can  create  or 
imagine  a  LUliputian,  a  Centaur,  a  Parnassus,  an  Abdiel.  The 
representative  power  in  this  higher  form  is  called,  the  fancy  or 
the  imagination. 

§  135.  The  power  thus  to  act  is  called. iAe  repre- 
Bentative,  in  distinction  from,  and  in  contrast  with  the  toctiio"iJowci'. 
preaentative    power.     In  sense-perception    and    con- 
sciousness, the  mind  presents  to   itself  for  the  first  time  the 
objects  of  its  direct  and  original  knowledge.    In  representation, 
it  presents  these  objects  a  second  time,  or  r^resenta  them. 

It  is  also  called  reprodiiction,  or  the  reproductive  power, 
because  the  mind,  by  its  own  energy,  under  appropriate  cii-cum- 
stances  and  in  obedience  to  eei-tain  laws,  reproduce  objects  pre- 
viously known. 

It  also  involve  the  power  to  retain  and  conset-ve,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  mind.     To  this 
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capacity  the  name  of  retention  has  been  givec,  or  the  retentive 
power. 

To  these  three  distinguishable  relations  of  tJiia  power,  Hamil- 
ton has  not  only  assigned  separate  appellations,  but  has  treated 
them  as  separate  faculties,  yiz.,  the  conservative,  reproductive, 
and  representative  facultite  (Met.,  Lee  xs)  But  inasmuch  as 
it  is  implied  in  the  power  to  r^esent,  ti  it  theie  is  a  power  to 
reprod/iice ;  and  in  the  power  to  rep  ol  le  that  the  mind  can 
retain  or  comeree,  it  seems  more  phiio  opl  i  al  to  consider  and 
treat  retention  and  reproduction  as  the  e=!iential  conditions  of 
representation,  rather  than  as  distinct  facilities 

It  is  also  called  the  creative  power,  the  co  iHict  e  or  productive 

imagination,  when  it  evolves  new  pro  lucts     This  exercise  of  the 

representative  power  has  rarely  received  a  technical  appellation. , 

§  136.  The  objects  of  the    eweseifahie  power  a/re, 

OljMB  of  the         \  ,         ,       i  ■        1     J  ^11.         n.. 

i-epreaentiitiTe  as  has  already  been  imibed  ne-itul  objects.  They 
are  not  real  things  or  real  i  ercept«  but  the  mind's 
creations  after  real  things.  They  are  spiritual  oi  psychical,  not 
material  entities,  although  in  many  ci  es  they  concern  material 
things,  being  psychical  ti'anscripte  oftheni,either  as  believed  to  be 
real  or  as  conceived  to  be  pos^ble.  When  they  concern  the  soul 
only,  they  are  not  the  real  soul,  or  its  present  acts,  but  psychical 
transcripts  of  the  real  soul  in  a  past  or  possible  condition  of 
action.  They  are  in  no  sense  obj&st-ohjeda,  but  are  preeminently 
suhjed-objeels.  As  objects,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  acts 
of  the  mind  which  apprehend  them :  as  subjeot^hjects,  they  are 
created  by  that  very  mind,  and  exist  only  for  that  mind.  As 
r^-esented  subject-objects,  they  always  indicate  another  reality, 
whether  spiritual  or  mental. 

But  though  the  object  of  the  representative  power  is  a  mental 
object,  it  is  am  individual  object.  By  this  charaoteristic  it  is  distin- 
guished from  a  iliought-ol^eet,  or  an  object  of  the  intelligenca 
Though^objects  are  both  mental  objects  and  subject  objects,  and, 
in  an  important  sense,  representative-objects :  but  they  are  also 
generalized  objects  or  universals.  Objects  of  representation  are  like 
them  in  that  they  are  purely  mental  objects,  yet  are  unlike  them 
in  being  individual.  Whether  we  recall  these  objects,  or  ci'eate 
them — whether  we  copy,  as  cxaetly  as  we  can,  from  an  original 
in  nature,  or  create  constructions  the  most  fantastic,  j 
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unnatural,  they  are  all  individual.  Falstaff,  Hamlet,  Ivanhoe, 
JcanniB  Deana,  I>oa  Quixots,  Tain  O'Shanter,  the  Eden  of 
Milton,  the  Faery  Land  of  Spenser,  were  all  individual  beings  ia 
the  imagination  that  originated,  and  are  such  in  the  imagination 
that  reconstructs  them  as  delineated  by  their  originators. 

§  137.  The  presented  object  was  known  by  the 
mind  not  only  as  a  being,  but  in  its  relations,  as  of  involve  toia- 
diversity,  space,  time,  etc. ;  so  fhe  object  as  r^resented, 
•may  he  known  again  in  all  these  relaiiom,  with  all  those  in  addi- 
tion which  are  implied  in  its  being  represented.  It  should  be 
rcmpmbered,  however,  that  a  relation  as  such — L  e.,  a  relation  as 
separate  from  an  object — aa  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense- 
perception  or  consciousness,  so  it  cannot  be  recalled  by  represen- 
tation. A  relation,  as  3uek,  cannot  become  an  imago  to  the  rep- 
resentative power,  but  the  object  in  its  relations  can  be  imaged. 

The  representative  power,  not  only  by  ita  representative  act 
recall?  the  object  in  the  relations  in  which  it  was  originally 
known,  but  the  existence  and  exercise  of  this  power  involves  rela- 
lions  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus,  in  recalling  a  tree  or  a 
horse  previously  perceived,  or  a  mental  act  of  knowledge  or  state 
of  reeling,  I  not  only  bring  back  the  tree  or  hoi^e  as  extended 
and  exteimal,  and  the  paychical  state  as  subjective  and  in  time, 
but,  in  recalling  it,  I  must  know  it  as  a  sv^ed^ohjed,  and  bb 
having  been  previomly  perceived  or  esperieneed  by  myself.  These 
relations  are  necessary  and  peculiar  to  the  representative  power. 

Por  the  objects  of  this  power  we  have  no  appropriate  technical 
name.  The  words  image  and  picture  might  be  properly  applied 
to  the  represented  percepte  of  vision ;  but  to  speak  of  the  image 
f  i  sound  smell  or  touuh  woull  be  moungruous,  if  not 
tfcnsive  Still  less  toleiable  would  it  be  to  sppak  of  the  image 
i  an  act  of  knowledge  oi  feelmg  Concpptu  n  cannot  be  ac- 
ejted  ns  was  proposed  by  Ste  vart  foi  it  is  t»  frequently 
aj  pbed  to  other  an  1  very  different  obje  ts  Ilea  would  be  more 
ignificant  if  it  could  be  for^-ed  back  to  its  oiig  nal  and  etymo- 
I  gical  impoit  but  ilea  baa  since  the  time  of  Locke,  been 
compelled  to  lo  all  minner  of  oei\ice  In  the  i^arlier  days  of 
1  e  English  language  the  rej  lesentitive  p  w  r  was  called  imagi- 
iioi  OTpIaitasy  audio  ige'^a.udpla  i  i neic  appropriately 
d  litenlly  appl  ed  to  it^  objects 
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§  138.  The  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representing 
i^w^D(''™prB^  power  aLould  next  be  considered.  The  mind,  in 
eWmd?"  '"'""  representation,  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  powei-s, 
acta  under  limitations  and  according  to  laws.  In 
representation,  man  doea  not,  like  the  great  Originator,  create 
by  his  own  fiat,  hia  world  of  mental  objeels.  What  he  reproduces 
or  constructs  anew,  is  in  some  way  dependent  upon  what  he 
has  previously  experienced.  Not  only  must  every  thing  which  is 
represented  be  reproduced  from,  or  by  the  means  of  some 
past  experience,  but  what  is  represented  at  any  moment  depends 
upon  what  was  present  the  instant  before. 

The  fact  that  one  object  or  image  brings  up  another  to  the 
mind,  is  called  the  assoeiation  of  ideas.  The  conditions  or  laws 
under  which  the  mind  recalls  one  object  by  meajis  of  ajiotherj 
are  usually  called  the  laws  of  assoeiation.  The  term  is  open  to 
exception,  because  both  percepts  and  experiences  are  connected 
with  images,  as  truly  as  images  (or  ideas)  with  images.  The 
phrase  is,  however,  too  firmly  established  in  general  acceptance 
and  use  to  be  set  aside. 

§  139.  The  representative  power,  though  marked 
«™'d™a™a°"  by  common  characteristics  and  obeying  common 
riBMer*™'^  laws,  is  divided  into  several  varieties,  or  species. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  completeness  or  in- 
completeness of  the  pictures  which  they  make  of  the  objects 
once  presented ;  by  the  fidelity  with  wliich  they  adhere  to,  or  the 
liberty  with  which  they  deviate  from  their  originals;  by  the 
laws  of  association  which  predominate  in  each  variety;  and  by 
the  ends  for  which  the  power  is  exercised,  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  exorcise  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  is  aji  act  of  perfect  memory.  Such  an  act  is 
always  complex,  involving  the  object,  the  action,  and  the  agent, 
united  by  their  mutual  relations  into  one  indivisible  state.  If 
the  object  is  material,  it  involves  certain  relations  of  space ;  the 
action,  being  one  of  a  condnuoua  series,  mvolves  relations  of 
time;  the  agent,  being  the  body  and  soul  united,  must  exist  in 
every  act  under  relations  of  both  space  and  time.  When  a 
single  act  of  presentative  knowledge  is  recalled  in  all  these 
elements  of  object  and  relation,  the  representation  is  complete. 
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and  the  act  is  an  a«t  of  perfect  memory.  For  example,  yes- 
terday I  took  a  walk  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  eminence. 
To-day  I  recall  distinctly  the  landscape  which  I  saw,  in  its 
minntest  features — re-creating,  as  I  do,  a  distinct  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  scene ;  and  not  only  of  the  scene,  but  of  myself  as 
beholding  it,  with  the  actions  before  and  after,  with  my  feelings 
also  in  viewing  it,  and  the  very  accidents  of  the  place  where  I  sat 
or  stood  during  the  view.  This  is  an  act  of  perfect  memory ; 
it  includes  every  element  of  the  original. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  another  of  these  ele- 
ments should  be  recalled  leas  distioctly,  or  should  be  omitted 
altogether.  It  is  possible  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
landscape  only  as  an  object,  and  be  certain,  as  I  see  or  think 
of  it,  only  that  I  once  saw  it  before ;  but  how  ov  when,  or  with 
what  feelings  or  from  what  point,  I  do  not  recall.  Or  possibly 
the  object  may  be  lost,  and  the  subjective  feelings  may  alone  be 
revived  and  recognized  as  having  been  before  experienced.  Re- 
lations of  time  and  acce^ories  of  place  may  both  be  lost.  Tlius, 
when  I  see  the  face  of  a  person  in  a  crowd,  I  know  that  I  have 
seen  it  before ;  but  when,  or  where,  or  with  what  feelings  I  can- 
not recall.  I  remember  a  familiar  passage  of  prose  or  poetry ;  I 
know  that  I  have  read  or  heard  it;  but  when,  or  witli  what 
feelings  or  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  tell.  All  these  are 
avts  of  what  may  be  called  imperfect  memory. 

But  memory,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  ia  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  phantasy,  or  the  imaging  power.  This  is  repre- 
sentation without  the  recognition  that  the  objects  recalled  have 
ever  been  perceived  or  experienced  before.  Examples  of  this 
are  such  as  the  followiug:  I  look  distinctly  at  the  front  of  a 
dwelling,  the  form  of  a  horse,  or  the  outline  of  a  tree,  each  of 
which  I  wish  to  retain  and  make  wholly  my  own.  I  close  ray 
eyes  and  picture  each  distinctly  to  my  mind.  The  undivided 
force  of  my  attention  is  expended  upon  the  object,  and  so  suc- 
ce^fully,  that  it  becomes  a  permanent  possession  as  an  object, 
with  few  or  no  accessories  of  eitlier  place  or  time.  In  all  cases  of 
disturbed  fancy,  often  called  phantasy,  visions  of  objects  seen 
before,  but  not  remembered  or  recognized,  throng  in  upon  the 
&oul.  There  may  be  no  recognition,  no  knowledge  that  the  object 
is  familiar  or  has  been  seen  or  felt  before.    These  acts  are  more 
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likely  to  occur  in  those  conditions  of  the  soul  in  which  the  action 
of  the  reason  is  nearly  suspended,  or  penaanently  set  aside,  as  in 
reverie,  dreaming,  monomaiua,  and  partial  or  complete  insanity. 
But  the  mind  can  do  more  than  simply  represent  the  past  with 
greater  or  less  perfection,  with  or  without  the  act  of  recognition. 
It  can  recombine  or  construct  anew  the  materials  which  the  past 
fomishes  for  it  to  work  with  or  upon.  In  such  acts  it  becomes 
the  creative  imagination.  Of  imagination  as  thus  defined,  there 
are  several  forms  or  varieties. 

1.  The  mind  may  neglect  or  leave  out  of  view  all  things  ex- 
isting in  space,  and  all  events  occurring  in  time,  and  form  to 
itself  pictures  of  void  space,  and  of  time  more  or  less  extended 
or  limited.  Within  these  voids  it  can  construct  geometrical 
figures,  and  arrange  series  of  numbered  objects,  and  thus  provide 
for  ilself  the  maten^la  of  mathematical  science.  This  is  the 
matliematieal  imagination. 

2.  It  can  separate  and  unite  the  parts  and  attributes  of  objects 
and  existences,  both  spiritual  and  material,  in  divisions  and  com- 
binations which  never  actually  occur,  but  are  grotesque  and  irra- 
tional. These  separations  and  unions  may  be  made  in  obedience 
only  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  lower  laws  of  association. 
Thus,  the  chimney  of  a  house  can  be  set  upon  the  hump  of  a 
camel,  and  the  ears  or  head  of  a  donkey  upon  the  body  of  a 
man.  ■  Or  hoi-ses  may  be  colored  red  or  yellow.  This  is  phantasy 
proper ;  the  products  of  which  are  simply  grotesque,  or  aa  we  say, 


3.  Objects  may  be  recalled  in  wholes  or  in  parts,  and  recora- 
bined  and  reconstructed  under  the  obvious  and  more  natural  laws 
of  association,  for  the  ends  of  wit,  humor,  or  amusement.  Tliis 
infancy  proper,  which,  as  exemplified  in  literature  and  some  of 
the  fine  arts  has  been  thus  distinguished  from  the  higher  imagina- 
tion. 

4.  When  the  higher  objects  of  nature  and  spirit  are  recalled, 
recorabined,  and  created,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobler  laws  of  asso 
elation,  for  the  higher  ends  of  ideal  elevation  and  impiovement — 
when  the  more  elevated  feelings  are  addressed  and  excited,  and 
the  nobler  capacities  of  man  are  called  into  action,  then  the 
power  becomes  poetic  imagination.  The  sphfrf  of  ibis  power  is 
not  poetry  alone,  but  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  -uchi- 
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tecture,  and  landscape  gardening ;  inasmuoli  as  all  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  these  higher  sentiments  and  suggestions.  This  is 
imagination  as  contrasted  with  fancy. 

5.  When  the  combinations  and  creations  ave  effected  for  the 
purposes  of  research,  invention,  and  instruction,  and  under  laws 
of  association  which  are  grounded  on  scientific  or  thought-rela- 
tions, and  directed  to  some  definite  result  or  pi-oduct,  we  have 
the  philosophic  imagination. 

When  the  philosophic  or  the  poetic  imagination  are  employed 
in  the  service  of  ethical  improvement  and  religious  incitement, 
they  constitute  an  important  element  in  ethical  {deality  and 
religious  faitk. 

§  140.  The  interest  and  the  importance  of  the  re- 
presentative power  is  enforced  by  the  following  con-  jniporEmeo^of 
siderations :  tiye^ower." 

1.  I'irst  of  all,  the  exercise  of  this  power  ministers 
pleasure  of  a  high  order  and  in  great  variety,  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  aceidenfa  of  fortune  and  circumstances.  Whether 
these  acts  are  exercised  by  the  infant  in  its  endless  combinations 
of  p]ay  and  sport,  as  in  the  simple  story  which  it  constructs  out  of 
two  or  three  incidents,  or  whether  they  are  employed  by  the 
novelist  or  poet  in  the  iietion  on  which  he  lavishes  all  the  re- 
sources of  culture,  the  pleasure  of  creating  is  the  same, 

2.  Man  often  flies  to  the  imreal  world  of  the  fency,  to  find  rest 
and  relief  from  the  highly-wrought  excitements  of  the  too  earnest 
and  engrc^ing  real  world.  Ideal  objeois  and  conditions  furnish 
associations  more  pleasing  and  emotions  more  satisfying  than  any 
which  the  experience  of  reality  can  awaken.  The  sick  man 
forgets  for  a  brief  moment  his  actual  weariness  and  pain  in  the 
scenes  of  health  and  action  which  he  imagines.  The  prisoner  is 
enlarged  from  his  cell.  The  oppressed  forgets  his  wrong.  The 
homeless  dwells  under  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof. 

3.  This  power  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  higher  functions 
of  the  intellect,  and  of  every  description  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment and  progress.  The  truth  is  common  place,  that  memiry  is 
the  servant  of  thought  and  the  conservator  of  our  acquisitions. 
It  was  not  in  idle  fancy  that  Mnemjti/ne  was  called  by  the 
ancients  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  W^-re  the  mind  limite  1  to 
the  objects  and  the  activities  of  the  piL'ient  it  could  make  little 
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progress  of  aiiy  kiiiil,  Thouglit  would  be  almost  impossible. 
GeDeralization,  by  wliich  many  objcota  are  viewed  as  one,  would 
be  restricted  to  tJie  few  present  objects  that  could  be  brought 
withia  the  range  of  a  single  act  of  comparison.  When  such  an  act 
was  finished,  its  product  would  be  lost  forever.  It  could  never  bo 
reapplied  to  a  new  object,  or  be  enlarged  in  its  sphere.  The  new 
individual  objects  of  sense  and  of  consdoubuess  would  also  bo 
isolated.  They  could  not  even  be  named,  for  each  would  stand 
apart  in  the  loneliness  of  its  own  individuality.  Lnu'^uage 
would  be  impossible. 

The  induction  of  principles  and  of  law  would  be  excluded, 
for,  however  surely  the  mind  might  infer  that  a  common  law 
controlled  the  objects  perceived  at  a  single  gaze,  neither  the 
objects  nor  the  principles  learned  through  them,  could  present 
themselv€S  a  second  time,  the  one  to  be  exemplified  or  the  other 
to  ba  explained.  There  could  bo  neither  invention  nor  discovery. 
Even  in  mathematical  science  both  would  be  impo^ble.  The 
creations  of  art  would  be  excluded.  The  inventor  in  mechanics, 
the  composer  in  poetry  or  music,  the  thinker  in  morals,  philosophy, 
and  letters,  tlie  deviser  of  beneficect  schemes  for  human  well- 
being,  are  each  and  all  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  ima^- 
nation  for  eveiy  possible  conjunction  of  cause  and  efieet,  of 
tendency  and  result.  No  more  manifest  or  more  serious  error 
can  be  committed,  than  for  the  philosopher  to  decry  the  ima^a- 
(ion  as  injurious  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  eminent  scientific  activity 
and  achievement. 

The  practical  uses  of  the  imt^nation  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  creates  ideals  of  what  we  might  be  and  do,  which  are  iar 
higher  and  nobler  tliaa  any  thing  which  we  are,  or  which  we 
perform.  It  lifts  us  above  ourselves  and  the  examples  we  observe 
in  real  life,  furnishing  loftier  standards  toward  which  we  may 
aspire,  A  pure  and  elevated  imagination  is  in  many  ways  allied 
to  a  noble  ethical  nature,  and  fiivors  an  ardent  and  a  sustained 
religious  faith. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   EEPEESENTATIVE  OliJECl'— ITS  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE. 

§  141.  The  product  of  the  representative  power, 
or  the  object  which  the  mind  creates  and  apprehends  of  niprcMdtE- 
in  memory  and  im^ination,  has  been  the  occasion  of  iSl'rSufflt™! 
much  confusion  of  thought,  aud  not  a  little  contro- 
versy. Scarcely  any  single  topic  has  been  more  vexed  in  ancient 
or  mediseval  philosophy,  than  the  nature  of  representative 
images.  In  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  three  topics  or  heads  of 
inquiry  present  themselves :  I.  Tlie  nakire  and  inode  of  exUtencB 
oj  the  object  whidk  the  mind  remembers  and  imagines.  II,  Ms 
relation  to  the  original  from  wMe/i  it  is  derived  "^'"^  '"  which  it  is 
referred.  III.  TAe  spedal  service  which  it  reTideis  in  thimght  and 
action. 

I.  Tlhe  nabure  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  r^eaentaibee  object. 

§  142.  These  objects  or  products,  as  has  already 
been  stated  (§  136),  are  psychical  existences.  They  ehiJJ^ijf^''' 
exist  in  and  for  the  soul  only.  They  are  at  once  the 
products  of  the  mind  which  brings  them  into  being,  and  objects 
for  tho  same  mind  to  cognize  or  contemplate.  Whether  they 
arc  transcribed  from  real  beings  and  real  acts,  or  'whether  they 
aro  created  ont  of  the  materials  or  upon  suggestions  which  real 
objects  furnish,  they  are  in  all  cases  purely  psychical  and 
spiritual.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  original  is  material, 
or  spiritual ;  the  idea  or  image  of  each  is  simply  psychical. 

§  143.  The  mental  object  is  as  transient  and 
evanescent  as  the  act  by  which  it  is  brought  into  siaat"^'  ™tt 
being.  In  this  respect  the  mental  object  is  strikingly  ^^  "^"^ "''' 
contrasted  witli  objects  that  are  real.  The  acts  by  which  we 
know  both  psychical  and  aotual  objects,  are  for  a  moment 
They  cease  to  be  at  the  instant  in  which  they  begin.  So  is  it 
with  the  psychical  as  contrasted  with  the  real  object.  The  real 
object  alone  is  fixed  and  permanent.  To  it  we  can  come  and  from 
it  we  can  go,  and  find  it  etill  tho  same.  But  the  psychical  trans- 
cript or  creation  is  as  short-lived  and  evauoacent  as  tho  act  by 
which  we  behold  it. 
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These  psychical  objects  of  the  representative  power  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  epeotra  or  hallucinations  which  result 
from  aa  abnormal  or  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium  or  the 
nervous  organism.  The  first  are  psychical,  the  second  are  psycho- 
physical. The  first  are  spiritual  in  their  nature,  the  second  are 
dependent  upon  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  sensorium.  The 
hallucinations  or  spectra,  are  intimately  related  to  those  sub- 
jective sensations,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  caused  by  any 
excitement  of  the  sensorium  by  means  of  subjective  agencies  as 
distinguished  from  material  objects  (cf;  §  78).  They  are  not 
properly  representative  images  or  ideas,  which  are  purely  psy-  ■ 
chical  creations  and  objects,  being  created  by  a  psychical  power 
under  psychical  conditions,  and  having  only  a  psychical  ex- 
istence. 

It  i«  an  lute!-  §  ^'^^-  l^^^e  representative  objects  are  not  only 
iMinai  object,  psychical,  but  they  are  inteUeelual  objeete.  It  has 
been  held  by  some  that  when  memory  recalls  past  psychical  expe- 
riences of  feeling  and  of  will  it  recalls  the  experiences  themselves, 
and  not  our  ideas  of  them.  "  It  is  not  ideas,  notions,  cogni- 
tions only,  but  feelings  and  conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and 
which  can,  therefore,  be  again  awakened,"  "Memory  does  not 
belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but  the  law  extends  in  like 
manner  over  all  the  three  primary  claas^  of  the  mental  phenom- 
ena." (Ham.  Met.,Lec.  xxx).  This  opinion  of  H.  Bchmid  is  ap- 
parently sanctioned  by  Hamilton.  It  is  a  logical  inference  from 
one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  seen^  to  advance  concerning  con- 
sciousness. But  if  consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowledge,  and  know- 
ledge, when  matured,  gives,  as  its  products,  intellectual  objects 
which  we  can  recall ;  then,  as  when  we  feel  we  know  that  we 
feel,  so,  when  we  remember  that  we  Lave  felt,  we  remember  our 
past  feeling  as  an  object  known — i.  e.,  we  recall  our  idea  of  it 
(§  56).  The  pleasure  which  I  enjoy  is  not  the  original  pleasure 
revived,  but  a  fresh  pleasure  from  the  object  recalled  by  the 
intellect,  and  perhaps  a  reflex  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  revived.  Bat  whatever  it  be  which  excites  the  pleasure, 
whether  the  exciting  object  or  the  pleasure  excited,  it  is  the 
object,  or  the  pleflsure  as  rem emfiererf— that  is,  it  is  an  intellectual 
object  which  it  apprehended  by  the  mind.  The  representative 
object  is  not  only  a  psychical,  but  it  is  also  an  intelleciual  object. 
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II.   The  relation  of  the  representative  idea  to  its  original. 

§  145.  The  lelation  which  the  represented  object 
holds  to  the  real  or  presented  object,  is  *«i  ffCTtem,    be  compsredto 
and  can  neither  be  re&olved  into  nor  explained  by 
any  other.    It  is  important  to  distinguish  it  from  those  relations 
with  which  it  is  so  often  confounded,  and  thus  to  clear  away 
many  errors  into  which  philosophy  hab  often  been  betrayed. 

8  146.   In  doine  bo,  we  observe      (1.)    That  the 

.,,.  ,  ,  ^  ..         E*prfaentfttlTO 

ideas  which  we  acquire  by  consciousness  or  perception  idaasof  onjiBts 
cannot  pomhly  resemble  their  ongmak,  either  as  parte  nesaaiidsenae- 
to  parts  or  as  wholes  to  wholes.  Neither  the  single  nTt"  Ka«ubia 
features  nor  the  combined  wholes  of  any  mental  '"'  ""''' 
transcripts  can  by  any  pos^bility  resemble  the  single  features  or 
united  wholes  of  any  material  or  spiritual  being  or  act.  A 
mental  object  is  wholly  incapable  of  beiog  confronted  or  com- 
pared with  an  existing  reality.  One  material  thing  can  be  like 
another  matorial  thing  as  a  whole  and  as  a  part ;  one  spiritual 
being,  or  a  single  spiritual  act,  can  be  like  another  spiritual  being 
or  act ;  one  tree  can  be  like  another  tree ;  one  mental  state  can 
bo  like  another ;  one  a«t  of  perception  can  be  like  another  act ; 
but  the  mental  image  of  a  tree  cannot  be  like  a  tree,  nor  can  the 
mental  remembrance  of  a  mental  experience  resemble  or  be  like 
the  original  act  or  state. 

It  is  true,  one  of  these  may  be  loosely  and  vf^uely  said  to 
resemble  or  be  like  tho  other ;  but  that  this  language  is  only 
employed  in  the  way  of  analogy,  is  evident  from  the  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  into  which  those  philosophers  have  involved 
themselves  who  have  understood  it  literally. 

We  have  seen  (§  129)  to  what  contradictory  and  impossible 
conclusions  Locke's  definitions  of  knowledge,  as  the  discernment 
of  a  conformity  or  resemblance  of  ideas  with  their  objects,  ex- 
poifd  him«clf,  and  actually  conductod   Berkeley  and  Hume. 

The  representative  idea  is  not  known  to  consciousness  as  resem- 
bling any  original. 

We  observe  still  further :  (2.)  When  we  remeiiiher  or  recognize 
objects  which  we  have  previously  known,  we  do  not  discern  any 
proper  resemblance  between  the  original  and  its  mental  tran- 
script. For  example,  we  look  upon  au  object,  as  a  house,  a  tree, 
s,  portrait,  the  page  of  a  book ;  or  we  hear  a  sound,  we  perform 
10 
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Bomo  mental  act,  or  experience  some  feeling ;  and  when  the 
object  is  removed,  we  recall  it  in  our  memory.  It  were  simply 
absard  to  say  that  we  recall  the  material  object  by  its  mental 
object,  or  that  we  remember  the  object  by  its  likeness  to  the 
mental  picture  which  we  revive  to  our  minds.  A  discerned  re- 
semblance supposes  two  objects  between  which  the  likeness  is 
seen ;  but  in  an  act  of  simple  memory  it  is  plain  that  only  one 
object  is  before  the  mind.  It  is  therefore  clearly  impossible  that 
any  resemblance  should  be  discerned  for  that  two  objects 
would  be  necessarily  required.  In  ret.il!mg  oi  remembering  a 
past  object,  event,  or  mental  experience,  we  simply  picture  it  as 
having  been  before  discerned  or  expeiienced  in  fa;,t,  and  we  do 
this  by  a  direct  act  of  knowledge. 

When  it  is  said  that  this  mental  image  is  transcribed  from  the 
original,  or  represents  it,  the  language  describes  an  act  and 
objects  which  are  emphatically  sui  generis,  and  incomparable  with 
any  other. 

The  relation  of  these  mental  transcripts  to  their  originals  can 
only  be  understood  by  considering  the  acts  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  acquire  and  recall  them.  The  nature  of  mental  products  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  mental  acts  which  give  them  birth. 
To  understand  the  relation  of  a  transcript  to  its  original,  we 
must  consider  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we  acquire  it,  as 
related  to  the  act  by  which  we  recall  and  revive  the  sama 

To  bring  these  acts  together,  in  order  to  compare  them,  let 
them  be  employed  alternately  upon  the  same  object.  As  the  eye 
opens  and  shuts  upon  the  landscape  seen  and  the  landscape 
imaged,  the  real  landscape  is  alternately  remembered  and 
perceived.  When  the  eye  is  shut,  it  is  remembered  as  liamng  been 
seen.  When  It  is  recognized,  it  is  recognized  as  the  same  that 
■we  saw  before,  and  which  we  had  remembered  during  the  in- 
terval ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any  resemblance  discerned.  It  is 
involved  in  the  act  of  memory,  that  the  object  perceived  should 
be  recreated  by  the  mind  and  recalled  as  real,  and  also  that, 
when  the  object  is  remembered,  it  should  be  recognized  as  the 
same  which  was  perceived.  Moreover,  there  is  also  involved  the 
knowledge  that  the  object  aa  perceived  was  real,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject BS  reproduced  in  memory  is  mental  only. 
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§  147.  The  nature  of  any  product  or  object  ia  de-  PoaiiiTe  cha- 
tcrmiaed  by  the  mind's  capacity  to  originate  it;  and  mcmai  pio- 
the  authority  of  the  mind  to  trust  it  and  accept  the 
objects  which  its  own  activities  involve,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  finds  itself,  so  to  apeak,  spontaneously  exercising  the 
power.  Concerning  this  peculiar  object  and  its  relation  to  its 
original,  we  affirm  podtiw.ly:—{l.)  The  mental  picture  afiects  the 
Bcnsibilities  less  powerfully  than  the  perception  or  esperienco  of 
the  reality.  By  the  supposition,  if  the  original  be  a  sense  or 
material  object,  it  must  move  or  excite  the  senses;  and  this  class 
of  experiences  are  in  their  essential  nature  absorbing  and  vivid. 
If  the  experience  be  of  a  mental  act  or  state,  no  recollection  or 
transcript  can  match  the  reality  in  its  power  to  interest  and 
excite  the  soul. 

Different  persons  differ  greatly  in  the  power  vividly  to  repro- 
duce and  make  real  the  past,  and  as  greatly  in  the  capacity  to 
be  moved  by  it  in  their  sensibilities.  Some  persons  cannot 
revive  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  pain  without  ecstasy  or  horror ;  the 
very  picture  or  remembrance  of  any  thing  which  they  liave  en- 
joyed or  suffered  seems  to  revive  much  of  the  delight  or  pain 
which  the  original  experience  occasioned.  But  even  the  sensi- 
bility of  such  pei-sons  to  the  pictures  which  their  memory  re- 
vives, is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  pre- 
sent and  the  real.  That  the  real  object  excites  more  feeling  than 
the  same  object  remembered,  is  assented  to  by  common  ex- 
perience and  confirmed  by  universal  tfistiiaony, 

Quam  giiB  Bant  oeulis  stibJBCta  fidelib»s,  ei  qnie 
Ipie  aibi  ti-adil  speclatoi-.—lIon.  De.  Art.  Poet, 

0,  vho  caa  Iiold  a  Sre  in  his  tmncl, 

Bt  thinking  oa  tlie  frosty  Cauoasus? 

Or  cloy  ihc  h  mgry  edge  of  api  i-tite 

]  y  bare  imagnalion  of  afeaat'— Sa*.KBPEARF   E    h  IT 

(2.)  The  mental  picture  consists  of  fewer  elements  thin  the 
original.  It  is  but  a  bcaatv  outline,  as  contrasted  with  ite 
fullness^a  skeleton  as  compared  with  ils  roundness  and  life. 
We  loolc  at  a  real  tiet  and  m  the  background  theie  is  thp  con- 
fused or  vague  perception  of  the  as  jet  un distinguished  mass  of 
form  and  color,  whde  fiom  it  is  projected  in  bold  rehet  i  few  piomi- 
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neat  parts  that  attract  and  hold  the  attention.  If  we  test  by 
the  reality  the  bi^t  picture  that  we  can  frame  in  the  fancy,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  the  one  and  the  richness  of  the 
other. 

(3.)  The  mental  picture  is  recalled  in  parts  under  the  la^vs  hy 
■which  one  suggests  another,  and  is  constructed  with  compai-ative 
slowaess.  The  reality  displays  its  wealth  of  detail  as  coexistent 
and  at  a  single  view.  Or,  if  we  study  its  details  with  attentive  ana- 
lysis, we  do  this  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  under  the  guidance 
and  sugg^ion  of  the  object  itself.  The  object,  when  re-created 
in  memory,  is  re-created  in  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed :  if  a  material  object,  in  the  several  sense-percepts  which 
make  it  a  thing  or  whole.  If  it  is  extended  in  space,  or  mani- 
fold or  irregular  in  outline,  the  parts  of  the  surface  and  outline 
must  be  recovered  one  by  one,  under  the  laws  of  association,  and 
by  acts  that  are  successive  to  one  another  in  tima 

To  illustrate  these  contrasted  features,  we  need  select  but  a 
single  example.  It  is  a  precipice  up  which  we  gaze,  IHrst  it  im- 
pi-esses  us  as  a  whole,  diversified  by  its  varied  features.  Foremost 
are  the  broad  faces  of  perpendicular  or  impending  rock.  These 
are  buttressed  by  slopes  strewn  with  accumulated  fragments. 
Here  and  there  are  bushy  crags  and  scattered  boulders.  The 
whole  cuts  against  the  sky  with  a  notched  outline,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  nodding  herbage,  or  broken  by  some  daring  tree, 
that,  stayed  upon  its  uncertain  footmg,  reaches  out  and  up  toward 
heaven.  If  all  this  is  apprehended  by  sense-perception,  the 
quick  eye  first  surveys  the  whole  with  a  rapid  sweep,  then  runs 
hither  and  thither,  as  it  is  caught  and  led  by  some  salient  feature, 
the  rock  itself  bringing  out  new  material  faster  than  the  mind 
can  appropriate  it,  impressing  the  feelings  with  new  emotions 
of  wonder  the  longer  we  strive  to  master  its  wealth. 

Let  us  seek  to  image  that  rock  in  the  mind,  at  evening,  when 
we  aj«  just  returned  from  a  fresh  gaze  upon  its  front.  In  place 
of  the  exhaustless  confusion  of  the  vaguely-seen  whole  to  guide 
and  excite  the  eye,  there  is  slowly  revived  the  scanty  frame- 
work of  the  few  parts  which  can  be  recalled  by  the  mind.  These 
parts  are  recovered  one  by  one,  as  the  mind  resting  upon  what 
is  already  present  brings  back  in  fragments,  and  by  repeated 
efforts,  that  which  each  present  object  suggests.   However  exciting 
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the  effort  to  recall  and  reconstruct,  and  however  pleasing  the 
picture  tliat  is  recalled,  the  impressiveness  and  exciting  power  of 
the  reality  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  objects  which  the  creative  fancy  or  imagination  in  any  way 
combines  or  constructs  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  which 
the  memory  transcribes,  in  their  relation  to  the  real  existences  of 
matter  or  spirit.  The  only  material  difference  between  the  two 
can  be  expressed  in  a  word — the  one  repi'esenla  real,  the  other 
possible  existences ;  the  originals  of  the  one  in  fact  exist,  and 
have  in  fact  been  perceived  or  experienced ;  realities  correspond- 
ing to  the  other  might  exist.  In  every  other  respect  the  two 
classes  of  objects  coincide, 

III.   Tlie  vsefulness  of  ideas  in  thought  and  action. 

§  148.  The  special  service  of  the  products  of  the 
repr^eatative  power  for  thought  and  action  remain  pri^ffridea^  lo 
to  be  considered.  It  has  already  been  observed 
C§§  46,  56),  that  the  process  of  perception,  or  consciousness,  is 
normal  and  complete  when  it  results  in  an  idea  or  image — i.  e., 
when  a  transcript  of  the  individual  object  is  prepared  for  future 
I'eeall.  The  usefulness  of  these  acquired  facts  and  of  these 
ideas  of  possibilities  of  nature  will  be  accepted  by  every  one. 
That  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  the  past,  and  to 
^ve  range  and  reach  to  invention,  is  obvious  to  every  mind. 
But  it  is  not  clearly,  certainly  it  is  not  generally  acknowledged, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  thought,  remembrances  are  often  better 
tlian  percepts,  and  that  the  pale  and  scanty  images  which  the 
mind  creates  are  often  superior  to  the  fresh  experiences  which  life 
presents.  "We  often  even  prefer  to  employ  mental  images,  when 
we  might  avail  oureelves  of  actual  olaervafions.  "We  often  turn 
a  fact  into  a  mental  pictui'e  or  recollection,  even  while  our  eyes, 
our  eara,  and  our  att«nt  consciousness  seem  to  be  occupied  with  a 
present  reality. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  image,  (supposed  to  be  correct)  presents 
to  the  mind  fewer  elements  than  the  reality,  and  therefore  does 
not  distract,  but  aids  the  attention  in  the  activities  of  thought. 
Moreover,  the  elements  which  it  includes  are  usually  the  very 
elements  or  features  with  which  thought  concerns  itself.  For  this 
reason  recollection  often  guides  thinking,  and  mds  it  in  its  work. 
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When  we  change  our  perceptions  into  ideas,  or  ideate  our 
perceptions,  we  retain  only  what  we  attend  to ;  hence  the  image 
presents  fewer  points  or  elements  than  the  original.  We  are 
iitely  to  attend  to  what  is  most  important,  especially  if  we  bring 
to  our  observations  an  eye  instructed  by  the  previous  trainiog  of 
thought,  or  the  experiences  of  Bcientiiic  inquiry.  A  disciplined 
mind  will  of  necessity  direct  the  observations  of  things  to  those 
features  with  which  thought  is  concerned  ;  and  these  points  will 
remain  recorded  in  the  memory  for  thought  to  classify,  or  be 
recombined  in  the  imagination  for  thouglit  to  invent  and  to 
ex^ilain. 

In  a  certain  sense,  representation  alsirack  while  it  revives ;  as 
it  omits  much  of  what  it  perceives  or  feels,  and  retains  only 
what  it  cares  for. 

Hence,  in  observations  of  things  which  are  accompanied  with 
any  comparative  analysis  of  judgment,  we  close  and  open  the 
senses  by  alternate  acts.  We  close  the  sense,  that  we  may  with 
undistracted  thought  think  or  judge  of  the  image  which  it  gives. 
We  open  ajid  use  it  again,  that  we  may  correct  or  fix  the  image 
by  or  upon  which  we  think. 

§  149.  As  the  mind  widens  its  range  of  materials 
ij  naefui  in  for  thought,  and  rises  to  higher  generalizations,  its 
nod  ganarsu-  Imi^es  of  things  will  need  to  consist  of  still  fewer 
features — viz.,  those  only  which  it  needs  to  use  in 
classification  or  reasoning.  So  fiir  as  it  brings  before  its  view 
concrete  realities  or  individual  examples,  these  need  only  contain 
those  parts  or  elements  which  come  into  use  in  generalization, 
induction,  or  argument.  The  plastic  power  of  representation 
here  comes  into  play,  which  can  readily  omit  all  that  is  not 
necessary  to  be  considered  and  can  easily  supply  every  thing  that 
illustration  or  discovery  may  need. 

Representation  can  go  so  far  in  its  abstractions  as  to  leave  but 
a  meagre  outline,  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  concrete  thing  or  group 
of  objects.  Such  a  skeleton  has  been  called  a  schema.  Such  a 
soliema  or  outline-image  has  been  held  not  only  to  be  the  ne- 
cessary condition  for  the  formation  and  use  of  concepts,  but  it 
has  been  also  contended  that  it  is  like  the  concept  in  being 
general  and  equally  applicable  to  every  individual  thing  to 
whicli  the  concept  can  be  referred.     For  example,  when  we  speak 
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or  think  of  such  terms  or  things  as  Iwrse,  dog,  or  fiower,  it  is 
urged  tliat  the  mind  frames  a  BcHtema,  or  outlino-image  of  the 
form  or  otlier  relations  of  each,  snbject,  which  is  eqnally  suitable 
to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or  flower.  This  schema,  it  ia  urged, 
differs  from  the  concept,  in  that  it  is  not  divided  or  severed  into 
constituent  elements,  each  one  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  attri- 
bute of  a  substance,  but  it  remains  as  an  extremely  abstracted 
whole,  ■which  may  be  applied  to  every  individual  horse,  dog,  or 
flower.  This  view  contradicts  the  doctrine  which  we  have  laid 
down,  that  the  object  in  representation  ia  always  individual,  and 
never  general.  The  image  of  a  horse  or  dog  need  not  be 
general  because  it  is  very  scanty  or  meagre  in  its  constituent 
elements,  having  to  do  only  with  a  few  tliat  arc  characteristic, 
as  the  form,  the  head,  the  limbs,  etc. ;  but  so  far  as  the  object  ia 
imaged  at  ail  it  must  be  individual.  The  reason  why  it  seems  to 
be  general  ia,  that  being  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  it  can 
readily  be  changed  by  addition  or  omission,  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  horse  or  dog  before  ns.  It  is  more  exact  to  say  tbat  the 
schema  ia  conformable  rather  than  general ;  i.  e.,  it  is  capable  of 
being  readily  adjusted  to  every  object  of  its  class,  and  hence  its 
preeminent  utility.  Whatever  form  or  features  the  individual 
image  may  take  wLicb  we  happen  to  construct,  it  can  be  easily 
shaped  and  adjusted  to  the  individual  example  before  us. 

The  nature  of  the  outline  image,  or  aahema,  and  its  relation  to 
the  concept,  will  be  still  further  considered  under  the  concept. 
(§107.) 

We  observe,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
conceit  to  say,  that,  aa  we  rise  from  perception  to  thought,  we  in- 
terpose the  image  or  idea  as  an  intermediate  object  which  is  lesa 
gross  and  entangling  than  matter,  and  yet  more  substantial,  de- 
finite, and  concrete  than  thought.  Tlie  image  directa  and  aids 
the  concept,  standing,  as  it  does,  midway  between  it  and  the 
percept.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  especially  when  directed 
by  thought,  reacts  upon  perception  itself,  making  it  more  intelli- 
gent and  productive,  as  it  directs  the  senses  to  what  features  it 
should  attend,  and  often  anticipates  what  they  will  find.  In  this 
way  aimleaa  efforts  are  spared,  fruitless  voyages  of  discovery  are 
avoided,  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  expended  upon  pro- 
ductive objects. 
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iw™  for  una  thought,  but  they  prepare  for  and  so  prompt  to  action. 
If  we  recall  an  object  whicb  formerly  moved  ns  to 
excited  feeling  and  impelled  Qs  to  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
tiie  thought  of  the  same  object  is  fitted  to  excit«  us  again  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  real  or  mimic  activity,  in  body  and  in  sonL 
If  an  action  is  soon  to  be  performed — if  we  are  to  sling  a  stone, 
or  point  a  rifle,  or  throw  a  quoit,  the  image  of  the  act  and  object 
held  before  the  mind  brings  all  the  mnscles  into  position,  and 
makes  ready  for  the  act  required,  the  instant  the  act  ia  called  for. 
Hence,  in  any  discipline  for  feats  of  bodily  dexterity,  a  vivid 
and  concentrated  fancy,  a  strong  and  kindling  imagination,  are 
of  essential  service,  as  they  bring  the  powers  into  that  petition 
which  effective  activity  requires.  The  same  is  true  of  discipline 
to  mental  exertion,  so  far  as  any  purely  spiritual  activity  de- 
pends on  the  distinct  conception  of  its  object.  The  thought  of 
an  enemy  to  be  assailed,  or  of  a  wrong  to  be  avenged,  knits  the 
muscles,  braces  the  limbs,  and  convulses  the  features.  The 
sensitive  idealist  is  convulsed  with  horror  at  the  pictures  which 
his  imagination  draws  of  the  scenes  of  cruelty  which  he  reads  of 
or  conceives.  He  acts  over,  in  fancy,  the  part  which  he  himself 
would  be  ready  to  take  in  any  depicted  scene. 

When  men  are.  to  act  in  concert ;  as  to  row,  or  puU,  or  shout, 
in  unison,  or  to  repel  an  assault,  or  to  st^orm  a  battery,  or  in  any 
way  to  use  their  united  strength,  their  imagination  must  be 
brought  into  active  service  in  anticipating  beforehand  the  objects 
which  will  soon  present  themselves,  or  the  bind  of  activities  in 
which  they  are  to  engage.  The  ideal  is  far  better  than  the  real 
scene  for  the  purposes  of  discipline  and  anticipation.  The  real 
object  may  distract  and  bewilder  as  well  as  arouse  and  liold  the 
attention.  It  may  over-excite,  and  so  unman.  It  may  bring  up 
unexpected  objects,  as  well  as  tliose  which  are  looked  and  hoped 
for.  The  reality,  as  compared  with  the  idea,  may  hinder  action, 
as  it  hinders  thought.  While,  then,  the  idea  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  reality,  and  discipline  by  means  of  tlie  idea  is  of 
little  avail  unless  it  actually  prepares  for  action,  it  is  ^sential  to 
such  preparation.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  discipline  by  the 
strong  impulse  which  she  awakens  toward  it :  she  secures  great 
deeds  by  first  awakening  grand  pictures  in  the  excited  fancy. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE   CONDITIOSS  AND    LAWS   OP    EEPEE9ENTATI0N — THE  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF   IDEAS. 

§  151.  We  have  noticed  already  that  the  soul,  in 
A^ciat^™^^  representation,  as  in  all  its  acts  or  functions,  is  limited 
^Sstoftto'""  to  fixed  conditions,  and  acts  according  to  established 
sDiijoot  laws.     Wliat  is  recalled  at  any  moment,  though  re- 

called by  the  soul's  proper  activity,  is  always  recalled  by  means 
of  the  cognitions  and  feelings  which  the  eoul  possessed  the 
moment  previous.  The  general  feet  or  truth  that  ideas  are  rep- 
resented by  means  of  ideas  now  present,  is  usually  designated 
under  the  gener  J  title  or  phrase ;  "  tlie  association  of  ideas." 

The  term  suggestion  has,  by  some  writers,  been  preferred  to 
association.  They  prefer  to  say,  one  idea  suggests  another  idea, 
rather  than,  one  idea  is  associated  with  another.  This  preference 
is  partly  a  matter  of  taste  in  words,  and  in  part  is  gromided  on 
the  philosophical  theory  which  one  of  these  terms  is  supposed  to 
designate  better  than  the  other.  Some  object  to  the  phrase.  The 
suggestion  or  association  of  ideas,  because  ideas  are  not  the  only 
objects  or  elements  that  are  concerned ;  real  or  existing  objects 
or  phenomena  being  as  truly  capable  of  exciting  representations 
as  the  ideas  or  remembrances  of  things.  But,  the  phrase  is  too 
well  estabiished  in  general  use  to  be  easily  set  aside,  even  though 
the  reasons  for  so  doing  were  vastly  stronger  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  fact. 

To  seek  to  determine  what  are  the  conditions  and  laws  of  repre- 
sentation, is  to  propose  an  inquiry  to  which  we  are  impelled  by 
tlio  intrinsic  interest  and  even  mystery  with  which  the  power 
itself  and  its  actings  are  invested  to  all  thoughtful  minds.  Ham- 
ilton observes  (_Md.,  Lee.  xxxi.),  that  "  the  scholastic  psychologists 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  the  speeses,  with  peculiar 
wonder,  as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Katuro." 
"The younger Scaliger says:  'My  father  doclai-cd  tliat  of  the 
caases  of  three  things  in  T>articular  he  was  wholly  ignorant — of 
10* 
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the  intervals  of  fevers,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of 
rerainiseence.' "  "  The  excitation  of  speclcB  ia  declared  by  Poncius 
'  to  be  one  of  the  most  difiicolt  secrets  of  Nature  (ex  di^Mlioribus 
tiatuvw  areanis');'  and  Oviedo,  a  Jesuit  schoolman,  says,  '  Therein 
lies  the  very  greatest  mystery  of  aU  philosophy  (maximum  toHua 
philosophifB  sacramentumX' "  This  impression  of  mystery  and  the 
wonder  which  it  excites  are  not  at  all  surprising.  Thoughts  and 
imag^  come  and  go  with  the  apparent  caprice  and  lawlessness 
of  wizards  and  fairies— now  obtruding  themselves  when  they  are 
not  wanted,  and  then  hiding  themselves  most  provokingly,  not- 
witlistanding  the  most  earnest  desires  and  the  loudest  calls  for 
their  return.  To  explain  these  phenomena  by  certain  definite  prin- 
ciples is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  an  enlightened  theory  of  each 
of  the  special  forms  of  this  power,  as  the  memory,  the  fancy, 
and  the  imagination,  in  all  their  varieties.  All  these  so-called 
powers  of  the  soul  are,  as  has  been  explained,  but  special  forms 
of  the  general  power  mentally  to  represent  the  actual  past,  and 
they  must  all  depend  upon  common  conditions,  and  obey  common 
laws.  A  just  and  well  founded  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  satisfectory  theory  of  aU  these 
several  powers,  Eepresentafions  are  also  always  employed  in 
the  actings  of  the  other  leading  powers,  viz.,  sense-perception 
and  thought ;  and  for  this  reason  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  presence  or  absence  is  essential  to  a  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  powers  with  which,  at  first,  they  seem  to 
have  little  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  movements  of 
representation  are  explained,  this  explanation  is  taken  to  ex- 
plain almost  every  thing  beside ;  so  largely  do  the  coming  and 
going  of  represented  objects  enter  into  the  other  phenomena 
of  the  soul.  A  very  considerable  number  of  psychologists,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  have  accordingly  resolved  all  the 
psychical  powers  into  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  association — 
viz,,  reasoning,  induction,  the  belief  in  causality  and  adaptation, 
and  even  in  time  and  space.  The  association  of  ideas  has  played 
a  most  conspicuous  role  in  the  modem  theories  of  the  soul  and  its 
operations,  and  its  influence  upon  such  theories  was  perhaps 
never  so  great  as  at  present  Next  te  ftlse  or  inadequate  theories 
of  sense-perception,  have  incorrect  theories  of  the  association 
of  ideas   exercised  the  most  mischievous    influence  upon  the 
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aeientific  views   of  the  soul,   and   iudire<,tly   on   phduiophical, 
ethical,  aad  theological  theories  (cf!  §40) 

§  152.  To  form  a  correct  theory,  it  la  nocesEaiy,  as  in  siniilai 
cases,  to  state  at  some  length  the  defective  or  eironeous  theories 
which  have  been  accepted  to  explain  these  operations  and  Uwi. 
This  will  enable  cs  to  pronounce  a  critical  judgment  upon  their 
error,  as  well  a'^  to  recognize  the  truth  which  tliey  include,  and 
will  prepare  us  to  develop  a  theory  that  is  true  and  satisfactory 

It  will  bo  observed,  that  the  laws  of  iBsooialion  pertam  lo  what  Hamilton 
oa,ll3  the  rcproduotive,  as  distinguished  from  tho  repraaentative  power,  in  otlier 
words,  to  ihosB  operations  of  the  soul  wbioh  prspare  objeota  for  the  soul  s  appra 
hension,  as  distinguiaiied  iVom  tl)e  sonl'a  acts  in  eognizing  them  when  prepared 
and  presented  (  J  13  ).  Id  representaUon  in  all  ita  forma,  thfse  fnnetions  must 
□aeesaarily  be  very  prominent  and  important.  In  representation,  the  aoul  pre- 
parea  and  furnishea  its  own  objects  of  ooguition.  The  napooity  to  do  this,  and 
the  lawa  under  which  the  operation  is  performed,  are  analogous  to  t!ie  psj-clio- 
physiological  eapaoities  and  acts  of  the  aoul  by  which  sense-objecls  arc  pre- 
pared for  tho  soul's  senSB-pereoptJona.  (g  13>.) 

The  laws  of  association  have  been  divided  into  two  leading 
classes,  the  primary  and  secondary,  which  otherwise  may  be  de- 
nominated general  and  special.  They  are  distinguished  thus : 
the  primary  or  general  are  those  which  act  or  tend  to  act  at  all  times 
aTid  in  all  persons,  while  the  secondary  and  fecial  are  tliose  which 
determine  the  assodatimis  of  different  persons  or  of  Hie  same  persom 
at  different  times. 

The  theories  which  we  shall  notice  apply  to  both  these  classes, 
though  more  eminently  to  the  primary.     We  begin  with 

I.   The  primary  laws  of  assodaUon. 

§  153.  "We  observe,  (1.)  that  the  theory  is  untcn-  Agaoc,o,ti„„,ioi 
able  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  associations  b'diij''™'S- 
by  the  mechanical  or  physiological  laws  of  a  bodily  z»""n. 
<yrgan  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  soul   in 
representation. 

It  has  been  held  hy  not  a  few  writers,  among  whom  Bonnet 
was  conspicuous,  that  the  brain,  or  nervous  system,  is  such  an 
organ.  As  what  we  know  in  sense-perception  was  thought  to  be 
or  depend  upon  certain  vibrations,  undulations,  or  oscillations 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  so  it  was  held  that  the  objects  thus 
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apprehendsd  for  the  6rst  time  can  bs  re-presentsd  to  the  imagi- 
natioa  or  the  memory,  whenever  these  same  oscillations  or  vibnir 
tiona  are  resumed  or  repeated.  Others  maintiuned  that  every 
act  of  perception  results  ia  a  permanent  condition  or  disposition 
of  certain  of  tliese  fibres,  which  ia  active  again  in  represen- 
tation. Some  held  that,  in  addition  to  tlie  oscillating  fibres  of 
the  brain,  there  is  also  present  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  fluid, 
intermediate  between  the  brain  and  the  soul.  Those  who  held 
that  the  soul  is  immatei^l,  insisted  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  its  organs  in  representation,  on  the  action  of  which  the 
mind  as  completely  depends  for  its  images  and  remsmbrauees  in 
representation,  as  it  does  on  the  organs  of  sense  for  its  objects  in 
perception.  Still  greater  plausibility  was  sought  for  this  theory 
by  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  soul  itself  bag  a  special  seat  or 
organ  in  the  brain,  by  the  sympathy  of  which  with  the  vibrations 
of  the  remaining  portions  all  ite  phenomena  can  be  explwned.  In 
view  of  the  theory  that  the  senses  and  the  ima^nation  were  tlms 
dependent  upon  the  sensorium,  i.  e.,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, etc.,  these  powers  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  lower  or 
inferior  energy,  which  was  called  the  animal  soul,  or  the  soul  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  or  higher  and  rational  soul,  to  which  the 
nobler  and  more  spiritual  functions  were  allotted-  In  modern 
times,  since  the  various  sensible  qualities  have  been  resolved  into 
modes  of  motion,  and  many  physiolo^sts  and  some  psycholo^ts 
have  resolved  the  capacities  of  the  sensorium  for  diiferent  sensa- 
tions into  simple  susceptibUities  for  more  rapid  vibrations,  there 
hasbeen  a  renewed  disposition  to  make  the  representative  power 
to  depend  on  revived  vibrations  of  the  nervous  energy.  Such 
theories  have,  however,  been  usually  carried  out  to  the  bald 
materialism  with  which  they  have  a  strong  affinity. 

We  have  already  explained  sufficiently  how  earnestly  the  eere- 
bralista  and  associationalists  of  recent  times  reassert  the  same 
views,  and  seek  to  enforce  them  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of 
modern  physiology.    (§40.) 

All  these  theories  fail  to  he  supported,  by  reason  of  a  common 
defect.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  no 
way  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  the  vibrations  or  oscilla- 
tions which  are  postulated  of  them.  This  structure  is  not  en- 
tirely fibrous.     What  seem  to  be  fibres,  arc  not  capable  of  the 
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tension  and  relaxation  which  vibrations,  whether  rapid  and 
forcible,  or  slow  and  feeble,  would  ivsquire.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  answer  to  the  rayriaiJs  of  millions  of  states 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  represented  in  memory  and 
the  fancy.  Not  a  single  chajige  of  the  kiod  alleged  has  ever 
been  known  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  represented  object. 
Wo  call  the  eye  and  the  ear  organs  of  eig^t  and  hearing, 
because,  with  the  observed  conditions  and  tlio  varying  statoa  of 
these  organs,  sensations  are  present  or  absent,  or  vary  in  quality 
and  force ;  but  never  has  a  nerve-moveraent  been  observed,  or 
even  conjectured,  to  which  might  be  referred  the  remembered 
face  of  an  absent  friend,  or  the  vivid  picture  of  a  once-visited 
scene.  Nor  has  any  vibration  of  fibres  or  nerves  ever  been 
known  to  be  connected  with  any  picture  or  remembrance  what- 
ever. No  nerve-cell  has  been  known  to  be  formed  in  connection 
with  a  picture  fixed  in  the  memory,  or  a  purpose  decisively 
taken.  Again,  the  theory,  if  satis&,ctory  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, would  fail  entirely  to  account  for  the  creative  energy  of 
the  imagination.  Representations  of  this  sort  are  veiy  abundant, 
and  often  very  vivid  and  forcible ;  but  how  the  most  of  these 
fantastic  and  gorgeous  scenes  could  be  provided  for  by  any  dis- 
position of  fibres  or  vibration  of  nerves,  it  is  impossible  to  see. 
What  makes  the  theory  plausible  is  the  feet  that  certain 
conditions  of  tlio  body  are  connected  with  a  special  activity  of 
the  representative  power.  In  some  of  these  states  this  activity 
is  excessive,  irregular,  and  even  uncontrollable.  When  tha 
body  is  in  health  and  in  a  normal  condition,  mmnory  both 
acquires  and  gives  up  its  treasiu'cs  wirh  the  ease  and  exactness 
of  instinct;  and  imagiTuUion  combines  and  creates,  as  if  by 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  so  skilfully  as  to  be  heKself  surprised 
at  her  own  work.  Under  the  excitement  of  delirium,  the  eleva- 
tion of  enthusiasm,  or  the  brief  madness  of  passion,  the  power 
to  recall  and  create  seems  almost  to  he  used  by  another  self; 
now  mocking  tlie  vain  efforts  of  the  man  to  control  the  rush  of 
his  too  affluent  fancy,  and  now  suggesting  for  his  service  or  his 
delight  unexpected  stores  of  facts  and  fencies.  It  is  vain,  at 
times,  that  the  soul  essays  to  retard  or  to  still  the  throng  of 
unwelcome  images  that  break  in  upon  it  like  a  succession  of 
stormy  waves.     In  sleeplessness  induced  by  an  elaljon  of  the 
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nervous  system,  the  rational  soul  seems  to  be  separated  from  the 
imagination,  and  to  become  the  passive  spectator  of  its  wayward 
caprices.  We  are  wearied  to  exhaustion  by  the  force  and  per- 
sistence with  which  these  fancies  at  once  bewilder  and  overmaster 
us.  In  delirium,  the  feney  seems  to  have  completely  overmas- 
tered the  intelligence,  paralyzed  its  functions,  or  frightened  it 
from  averting  its  rightful  supremacy. 

These  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  by  two  considerations: 
Fii-at,  there  is  the  general  truth,  that  the  soul  is  dependent  for 
the  measure  of  force  which  it  has  at  command,  on  the  force  and 
norma!  activity  of  the  powers  which  maintain  the  corporeal  life. 
"When  the  bodily  force  is  weakened,  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
often  weakened  in  every  one  of  its  functions — in  sense,  represen- 
tation and  thought. 

Second,  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
body  is  attended  with  an  unequal  action  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul.  This  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  obtrusive  infln- 
ence  of  the  sensations  and  other  menial  experiences  which  are 
the  conseciuence  of  irregular  bodily  action.  The  soul  seems  to 
have  at  its  command  only  a  certain  quantum  of  psychical 
energy,  which  may  be  evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
activities  of  which  it  is  capable — as  sense,  consciousness,  repre- 
sentation, and  thought ;  or,  if  concenti'ated  into  one,  it  is  in  so 
fer  withdrawn  &om  the  rest.  It  has  ali-eady  been  noticed,  that 
we  cannot  exert  the  utmost  energy  in  hearing  and  seeing  at  the 
same  instant ;  still  less  can  wo  employ  sense-perception  and  the 
reasoning  powers  at  the  same  moment  and  with  the  highest 
enei^y  and  effect.  In  extreme  hunger  or  active  pain,  the  sen- 
sations are  so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  all  energetic  spiritual 
activities,  whether  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  still  other  con- 
ditions, the  generally  dormant  vital  and  muscular  sensations 
may  be  so  positively  obtrusive  as  to  weaken  the  soul's  capacity 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  any  other  objects  with  steadiness  and 
effect.  And  yet  these  muscular  or  vital  sense-perceptions, 
though  obtrusive  and  unpleasant  as  sensations,  may  be  so  vague 
and  indefinite  as  perceptiom,  as  to  serve  chiefly  as  the  suggestors 
— under  the  laws  of  mental  association — of  other  images.  We 
ought  never  to  forget  that,  in  all  conditions  of  our  existence, 
so  long  as  we  exist  as  soul  and  body,  these  vague  s 
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which  the  body  in  all  its  parts  is  tlie  occasion,  form  the  constant 
background  on  which  are  projected  the  more  definite  and  dis- 
tinctly remembered  of  our  experiences.  When  these  sensations 
become  more  than  usually  active,  through  an  excited  or  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  body,  they  can  surest  every  image  with  which 
they  have  been  connected  in  the  past ;  and  thus  preoccupy  the 
whole  force  of  the  soul's  activity.  The  condition  of  the  body 
may  affect  the  whole  activity  of  the  soul,  by  simply  introducing 
unusual  psychical  experiences,  which  operate  aceording  to  purely 
psychical  laws,  both  in  withdrawing  the  attention  fi;om  the  rational 
functions,  and  in  obtruding  a  throng  of  associated  images.  These 
considerations  explain  many  cases  of  the  singular  and  almost 
capricious  dependence  of  the  memory  upon  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  body. 

§  154.  (2.)  The  phenomena  of  association  cannot 
be  resolved  into  any  attractive  force  in  the  ideas  socintion  can- 
themselves,  by  which  they  surest  or  revive  one  aa-  to  im/attnL 
other.  This  theory  differs  from  the  one  just  discussed,  id"a  a™uoii." 
in  making  the  ideas,  as  jraychical  agents,  to  exert  a 
force  similar  to  that  which  was  ascribed  to  brain  cells  or  brain 
fibres. 

Many  of  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomena  of  associor 
tion,  represent  ideas  as  attracting  one  another  somewhat  as 
two  drops  of  water,  or  two  globules  of  quicksilver  rush  into  one ; 
or  as  if,  when  the  larger  drop  or  globule  is  divided,  the  one  divi- 
sion draws  the  other  after  itself. 

ibosn  mada  in  ftie  aenso;  and  thoso  notioQB  that  immodiatoly  sucoeodod  one 
another  io  the  eenEo  eontinuo  also  togolher  after  sense ;  ia  so  nmcb  as  tike  former, 
eoming  again  to  tnks  placo,  and  1)0  predominant,  the  latter  followeth,  by  oohe- 
rcnoQ  of  the  matter  mOTCcl,  in  snek  mannei-  as  water  upon  a  plane  tn.ble  ia  drawn 
whleh  way  any  one  pact  of  it  ia  guided  by  the  finger."  (£00., p.  i.  oh,  iii.;  of. 
Iliim.  XaL,  oh.  iii.,2  2;  and  Sem.  PMl,  oh.  xxv.     locka  saye  :  "Some  of  our 

ideas  have  a  natural  correspondence  and  eonneelion  one  Tvith  aaothec : 

Iiiaaa  that  in  thomaelTea  are  not  at  nil  of  kin,eomo  to  bo  so  nnited  in  some  men's 
minds  that  'tis  vory  hard  to  aoparate  them ;  tbey  always  keep  in  company,  and 
the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  oomos  into  tiio  nndarstanding,  but  ita  aaaociato 
cppeors  with  it,  and  if  they  are  more  tlian  two  Tjhioh  are  thns  united,  the  whole 
gimg  alwaja  inscparoblo,  show  thomse!vo3  togetbcf."  [Emay,  B.  ii.,  0.  usiii.,  |  S). 
Hume  Bays:  "Theso  ore,  therefore,  tho  prinsiples  of  nnion  or  oohosion  among 
our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the  placo  of  that  iassparable 
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conneoHon  bj  which  they  are  united  in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  attraelion, 
which  in  the  mental  world  wiil  be  found  to  have  aa  extraordinary  affects  as  in  tho 
natural,  and  to  ahowitself  in  da  many  and  as  Tariona  forms.  Its  effects  are  evary- 
iihere  aonspicnona ;  but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be 
resolved  into  oHginal  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to  exptaia." 
(ffum.  JViit.,  B,  i.,p.  i,,8eo.  iy.)  Jamas  Mill  (Aoalssii  of  the  Eaman  Mind,  chap, 
lii.)  saye:  "Wben  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  repeated  together,  and  the 
asBOoiation  bas  become  very  strong,  they  Eometimes  spi-ing  np  in  such  olosa  oom- 
blnation  as  not  to  bo  distinjpushable.  Boma  oasra  of  seusatjon  are  analogous. 
For  example;  when  »  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  whiob  the  seven  priamatio 
oolora  ara  respeotively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  it  appears  not  of  seven 
colors,  but  of  one  nniform  color — white  By  the  rapidity  of  the  sueeession  ths 
several  sensations  cease  to  be  distinguishable;  they  rnn,  as  it  wei-e,  together,  and 
n  new  seuaatiou,  oompounded  of  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  single  one,  is  the 
result.  Ideas,  also,  whieh  have  been  so  often  conjOLDed,  that  whenever  one  exists 
in  the  mind  the  others  immediately  exist  along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one 
another— to  coalesce,  as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea;  nhieh  idea, 
however  in  reality  complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  of  those  of 
which  it  is  compounded,"  ete.,  ete.  This  view  is  acoej-ted  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and 
the  doatrine  of  "  inseparahle  aieoetalwni,"  thus  enounoed,  is  with  him  the  axiom, 
■which  is  the  "open  sesame"  of  all  metaphysloal  and  psychological  problems. 

The  most  consistent  and  thoroagli -going  advooato  of  this  theory  of  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  ideas,  as  ideas,  either  in  ancient  or  modera  times,  is  Herbart.  All 
the  mental  pheBomona,  and  even  the  several  powers  of  tlie  mind,  he  aocounts  for 
by  the  actions  and  reactions  of  these  ideas.  Ideas  are  strengthened  when 
they  recur  often  enough  to  gather  the  force  which  blends  them  into  one  or  arranges 
them  in  a  permanent  series.  After  being  experienced,  they  remain  in  a  condition 
of  constant  tension,  ready  on  tho  slightest  oooasion  to  rush  back  into  tho  posses- 
sion or  rather  the  prvienee  of  the  soul ;  and  again  pressing  hard  to  return  as  soon 
as  a  kindred  objeot  of  perception  or  representation  shall  attract  them  back. 

This  theory  is  open  to  similar  objections  with  the  one  which  follows,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  allied.    We  observe  next,  that 

§  155.  (3.)  The  conditiona  and  laws  of  representa- 

fnr™  of  reiii-   [ioii  caiinot  be  referred  solely,  or  evea  primarily,  to 

the  force  of  certain   classes  of  relations  which  exist 

tetween  ideas.    This  theory  is,  in  its  principle,  not  superior  to 

that  which  ascribes  attraetive  force  to  the  ideas  themselves. 

Aristotle  enumerates  three  of  the  relations  which  are  said  to 
constitute  the  lawa  of  representation,  viz. :  ConUguily  in  time  and 
space,  resemblanee,  and  eontrariet^  (De  Mem.  et  B,em^,<i.  ii,§  viii.). 
Hume  averts  the  three  laws  of  association  to  be  resemblance,  cmv- 
tiguiiy  in  time  and  place,  and  ooims  and  effeef-  Otbera  increase 
ttis  number  to  seven,  viz. :  OoSxistenee  or  conseeuMon  in  time ;. 
contiguity  in  spaee;  dependeiice  as  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end, 
whole  and  part;  resemblance  or  contrast;  iJie  being  produced  by 
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the  same  power  or  cowoermni  about  tiie  aameobjed,;  signified  and 
signifying;  designated  by  the  same  sound.  Others,  as  Hamilton, 
contract  them  to  two:  Simultaneity/  and  affinity.  All  these 
laws  are  founded  in  truth.  Tliey  all  describe  facte  of  con8ciou&- 
Bess,  although  they  fail  as  we  shall  see  to  recognize  the  ultimate 
principle  or  law  of  the  mind's  activity,  in  such  cases. 

Examples  can  easily  be  adduced  of  the  representation  of  ideas 
under  all  of  these  relations.  We  begin  with  those  of  'place. 
When  I  recall  a  single  building  upon  a  familiar  street,  I 
think  at  once  of  the  building  adjoining,  and  so  on,  of  each  that 
is  next. 

Contiguity  of  time  is  illustrated  by  the  following:  When  a 
single  event  is  thought  of,  which  occurred  upon  some  day  of  my 
life  made  memorable  by  joy  or  sorrow,  that  event  su^ests  tlie 
others  which  occurred  in  connection  ■with  itself — either  before  or 
after — till  the  whole  history  of  tlie  day  has  passed  m  review 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

Inasmuch  as  all  objects  adjacent  in  space  must,  if  perceived 
with  attention,  be  originally  perceived  by  acts  successive  to  one 
another  in  time,  it  may  and  generally  will  happen  that  when 
they  are  recalled  as  contiguous,  they  may  also  be  recalled  as  suc- 
cessively perceived ;  and  thus  often  tlie  relations  of  time  and  plaee 
act  eonjointly.  Thus,  if  I  examine  the  interior  of  a  large 
public  hall  or  chui-ch,  I  may  walk  around  it  on  my  feet,  drawing 
near  to  every  part  which  I  inspect ;  or,  standing  in  one  place,  I 
may  survey  every  object  by  successive  applications  of  the  eye, 
fixing  the  objects  in  memory  by  the  relations  of  time.  But  these 
objects  are  also  contiguous  in  place,  and  form  togetlier  a  whole 
of  space. 

The  relations  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  serve  to  recall 
objects.  If  I  see  a  house  like  the  one  in  which  I  lived  when  a 
child — it  is  of  no  consequence  when  or  where — it  causes  me  to 
think  of  my  early  home.  If  I  see  a  face  that  resembles  the  hca 
of  a  dear  but  absent  friend,  it  brings  that  friend  to  mind.  The 
likened  may  be  of  the  whole  to  the  whole,  or  of  a  part  to  a 
part ;  as  of  a  door  or  roof  (the  part  of  a  house)  to  a  door  or 
roof;  or  of  a  single  feature  in  the  face  to  another  feature.  So, 
objects  that  are  unlike,  especially  such  as  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted, recall  one  another.    Cold  makes  us  think  of  heat,  light 
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remmda  ua  of  darkness,  joy  of  sorrow  and  sorrowof  joy,  sweet 
of  bitter  and  bitter  of  sweet. 

The  relation  of  coMse  and  effect  is  constantly  recognized  ia  our 
experience.  The  cause  may  recall  the  effect,  or  the  effect  the 
cause.  Fire  makea  me  think  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold.  The 
wound  under  which  I  suffer,  recalls  the  blow  which  caused  it. 

Under  cause  and  effect,  and  dependent  upon  it,  is  the  relation 
of  memiB  and  ends.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  suggests  the 
use  for  whicb  it  was  devised.  Thus,  a  fire-engine  makes  us  think 
of  a  conflagration ;  a  locomotive,  of  the  drawing  of  a  railway 
train;  a  thumbscrew,  or  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  of  torture 
or  amputation.  The  thought  of  an  end  suggests  the  possible  or 
necessary  means.  If  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  or  a  building  is  to 
be  moved,  ne  think  of  a  lever,  or  a  combination  of  screws  and 
rollers. 

To  these  relations  three  others  have  been  added.  OpevationB 
or  objects  of  ike  same  j)owe)-  wfamliy,  sagged  one  another,  and  tJie 
faculty  eoncerned.  The  ^gn  suggests  the  thing  signified,  and  the 
thing  signified  the  Hgn.  Objects  accidentally  denoted  by  the  same 
sound  are  associated.  A  little  attention  will  convince  any  one 
that  all  these  may  find  a  place  €ither  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  under  the  very  comprehensive  relation  of  con- 
tiguity of  space  and  time. 

The  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  the  rola- 
rtutiuna  anp-  tious  tliat  are  conccivcd  to  operate  as  la\re  of  asso- 
ciation and  conditions  of  representation,  most  natu- 
rally suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  special  charm  in 
the  three  or  four  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast,  contiguity 
of  space  and  time,  and  causation,  which  invests  these  alone  with 
eflicacy  in  the  production  of  ideas.  "Wo  ask  at  once,  Why  may 
not  any  other  relations  serve  as  well  as  these  ?  "Why,  of  the  two 
objects  that  are  connected  by  any  relations  whatever,  may  not 
each  suggest  its  correlaf«?  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  this 
is  so — that  objects  connected  by  many  special  relations,  as  of 
premise  and  eonelusion,  evidence  and  inference,  do  recall  each 
other. 

§  156.  (4.)  Philosophers  have  with  greater  plau- 

iiPtEgSion?  '  sibOity  united  all  these  relations  under  what  they 

have  called  the  law  of  redintegration,  which  is  thus 
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announced :  ObjeeU  that  have  been  pr&oiously  united  as  parts  of  a 
single  menial  state,  tend  to  reeaU  or  suggest  one  another.  Redinte- 
gration, aa  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  whole,  on  condition  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  its 
parts.  This  law  was  announced  by  St.  Angustme  by  Wolff  by 
Malebranche,  by  J.  G.  E.  Maass,  and  is  ici,tptt,d  with  some 
qualification  by  Hamilton. 

It  ia  ao  intereBting  question,  whether  tMa  law  w  11  meet  and  eipTain  all  the 
speaial  cases  of  reptesontation.  If  we  oonoede  that  the  threo  or  four  laws  (r 
ralationa  enumerated  by  Hume  and  othera  oomprchi-Dd  muy  ■juj  i  osal  lo  n 
Etanoe,  and  attempt  io  reaolvo  ttU  these  into  the  law  of  rolmleg  at  n  te  shall 
find  the  following  results ; 

(o.)  Objeols  contiguous  in  time  present  no  difficulty  Indeed  tlie  law  of  red 
integration  might  be  viewed  aa  only  another  express  on  for  tho  law  th  it  oljstls 
eonjoincd  in  time  tend  to  restore  or  Buggest  one  another 

((..)  Objects  ailjaccnt  in  spaee,  as  has  already  been  1  served  uBually  uorae 
under  tho  relation  and  law  of  contiguity  in  time  and  are  thorelore  eas  ly  ac 
oommodated  to  the  law  of  redintsgi'ation. 

(c.)  The  most  of  the  oases  in  which  objects  are  recalled  under  the  r  lat  on  of 
eauee  and  effeot,  will  readily  be  solved  by  the  law  of  rediulegrat  on  For  in 
order  to  be  oonneeiad  as  cause  and  effeet  so  as  to  be  recalled  the  one  lythe 
other,  they  must  first  have  been  united  under  this  relat  on  in  a  j  revious  mental 
aet;  and  if  so,  they  eome  at  once  under  the  law  ol  redintcg  ation 

What  is  true  of  canseB  and  effeota,  is  still  more  obiious  of  means  and  enls 
The  same  is  true  of  premises  and  oanciusiona,  data  and  icferenoes  or  the  so 
called  logical  relations. 

(d.)  The  relations  of  similarity  and  eontrast  present  some  difEculty.  Whan  I 
see  a  faoe  never  seen  before,  at  once  the  thought  flashes  upon  me,  ■'  The  face  is 
like  the  faceofttfriend  long  ahaant  or  dead;"  or  whenlseoahorse  which  atri- 
klngly  resembles  la  color,  form,  or  action,  another  horse  which  I  formerly 
owned,  and  the  image  of  that  horse  is  called  to  mind,  the  ob  e  ta  that  ecall  and 
those  which  are  recalled,  were  never  conjoined  ia  fact.  Th  s  ee  ms  to  bo  n 
solvaMe  by  the  law  of  redintegration. 

ManS3(  r«rBiicfeiiier  die  KiiiiMttn^sira/l),  and  othera  have  sought  to  biing  it 
under  the  same  by  the  following  aolntion :  What  we  see  in  the  resemll  ng  face 
or  the  resembling  horse,  is  some  speolal  and  separable  featare  or  pe  ul  a  tj  one 
or  more.  Let  this  be  called  a,  and  lat  the  remaining  features  or  pec  har  t  os  be 
called  6.  Let  all  the  observed  features  or  oharaotariatics  of  the  same,  both  the 
leaembling  and  the  non-resembling,  be  called  A.  Let  the  faoe  or  the  horae  never 
seen  before  he  designated  by  B.  When  S  is  seen,  the  part  a  is  seen  as  a  separa- 
ble Eonstituent,  for  by  the  supposition  it  attracts  special  atlantion.  The  first  Mt 
is  to  perceive  B ;  the  nest  act,  to  oo«ea  a,  the  resembling  feature;  but  a  has 
before  been  conioined  with  *,  giving  the  total  A.  As  soon  ea  the  past  <t  is  appre- 
hended, it  brings  back  its  associate  i,  and  A  is  therefore  recalled.  When,  for 
example,  I  look  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  I  am  reminded  of  its  like- 
ness to  the  portrait  of  Queen  Bliaabeth,  because  of  the  ruff  which  is  about  the 
neck  of  each,  whioh  in  this  ease  is  the  onfj  common  feaiwe   and  attracts  at  once 
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flie  attention.  TUe  ruff— which  ia  tha  aama  in  both— brings  buck  every  thing 
besiaea  in  her  Majesty's  portrait— tte  head-dress,  the  featuves,  the  Boeptre,  the 
robes,  eto.,  eto.j  till  the  wiiole  is  restored.  If  this  solution  ie  aeoeptad,  the  law 
of  rediEtegration  is  eslablisiied  as  the  one  eomprehensivB  and  Buffioient  low  of 
representation.  And  this  wonid  be,  "  objePia  which  have  beea  preoiouali/  amte'd  os 
pai-ie  of  a  nwjie  nieatai  slate,  tend  to  reeatl  or  auggesl  oik  another." 

The  law  of  redintegration  cannot  be  accepted  for  the  reason  that : 
The  part  of  a  mental  state  which  is  said  to  recall  or  tend  to 
recall  the  whole,  is  not  literally  the  same  which  has  previously 
been  an  object  to  the  mind.  Every  time  the  mind  apprehends 
either  a  part  or  the  whole,  it  has  a  new  percept  or  image,  whether 
partial  or  total.  K,  having  seen  two  resembling  horses  together, 
I  afterward  see  one,  I  am  impelled  at  once  to  think  of  the  other ; 
or  if  the  sight  of  a  third  resembling  horse  makes  me  think  of  one 
or  both,  there  is  to  the  mind  in  every  instance  a  new  object  pre- 
sented and  pictured.  The  percept  of  the  same  horse  taken  ia 
successive  momeuts,  or  at  long  inteiTala,  is  mentally  conceived 
not  as  the  same,  but  as  a  amilar  mental  entity  or  object.  Ail  its 
force  to  attract,  or  suggest,  or  recall  another  object,  comes  not 
from  the  sameness  of  the  patt  or  the  whole  objectively  viewed,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  the  two  or  more  mental  percepts  or  mental 
images  regarded  mbjecUvely,  or  as  the  products  of  the  mind's 
similar  activities.  "Whatever  this  tendency,  or  readiness,  or  force 
may  be,  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mind's  own  activity,  and 
not  at  all  from  the  sameness  of  the  objects  as  parts  or  wholes. 
The  mind  thinks,  or  tends  to  think  of  a  when  it  perceives  or 
thinks  of  b,  because  it  has  previously  acted  in  a  similar  activity, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  When  a  occurs  to  it,  whether  in  perception 
or  thought,  a  certain  form  of  partial  subjective  activity  begins, 
which  involves,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  like  activity  has 
been  previously  experienced,  a  greater  facility  of  completion. 

Tlie  law  of  redintegration,  as  ordinarily  phrased  or  enounced, 
is  liable  to  the  qualification  which  was  noticed  in  §  154,  viz., 
that  no  attractive  force  can  be  afErmed  or  conceived  to  pertain 
to  ideas  as  such.  Objects  or  ideas  have  of  themselves  no  greater 
force  or  tendency  to  restore  those  which  with  themselves  made  up 
a  mental  state,  than  they  have  to  attract  on^  another.  The  force 
in  the  final  analysis  must  come  from  and  reside  in  the  mind 
whose  products  tliey  are. 
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§  157.  (5.)  The  real  principle  that  explains  all  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  aasociation  is  to  he  found  in  nution.    how 
the  comprehensive  general  fa«t  or  law,  thai  the  mind 
tends  to  ad  again  more  readily  in  a  manner  or  form  whidi  is  mni- 
lar  to  any  in  wkwh  it  has  acted  before,  in  any  defined  exertion  of  its 
energy. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  accept  this  as  the  principle 
which  comprehends  the  so-eallcd  laws  of  association.  "VVe  have 
seen  that  these  laws  are  not  physiological,  but  psychical ;  that  the 
Htti-aetive  force  by  which  one  idea  is  s^d  to  be  able  to  recall 
another,  does  not  lie  in  the  ideas  as  such,  viewed  as  separate  from 
the  mind's  energy  in  producing  or  beholding  them :  nor  does  it  lie 
in  the  relations  as  such  under  which  tlie  objects  were  connected  in 
the  mind's  previous  act  of  uniting  them,  nor  in  the  power  of  a  part 
of  the  mental  state  to  reproduce  its  fellow-part  or  whole,  jjut  in  the 
ultimate  tmtli  that,  in  whatever  way  the  mind  may  act,  it  thereby 
is  enabled  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  a  second  tiihe,  Evay  ori- 
ginal act  is  always  complex,  including  objects  separated  and 
imited,  as  parts  and  as  a  whole,  by  definable  relations.  If  the 
mind  cognizes  a  part  of  any  of  these  wholes,  it  begins  to  aot  in  a 
way  similar  to  tliat  in  which  it  has  acted  before.  The  tendency 
to  finish  the  whole  of  the  act  thus  begun  explains  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  laws  of  association. 

This  comprehensive  law  enables  us  to  explain  not  only  the  re- 
currence of  two  objects  that  have  previously  been  connected  in 
the  same  instant  of  timci  but  the  return  of  those  also  which  have 
followed  one  another  in  a  consecutive  order ;  as  the  words  that 
form  a  sentence  suggest  each  other,  or  the  names  that  have  been 
learned  in  a  series,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc,  etc. 

The  reference  of  the  laws  of  the  represeutaUve  power  to  the 
subjective  force  or  energy  of  the  mind,  explains  the  influence  of 
states  of  feeling,  as  well  as  acts  of  the  intellect,  upon  the  repre- 
sentative activities.  The  state  of  feeling  in  which  I  perceive  or 
think  of  an  object — e  g.,  a  glorious  sunset  ov  an  intereafing  story 
—is  often  as  distinct  to  my  apprehension  as  the  object  itself.  It 
should  follow  that  a  similar  feeling  excited  a  second  time  ought 
as  truly  to  tend  to  recall  a  similar  object,  as  a  similar  object  the 
feeling.  That  the  feelings  are  potent  instruments  of  memory,  is 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  evci-y  one.    It  often  happens  that 
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a  feeling  of  disgust  once  occasioned  by  some  object,  can  never  be 
experienced  again  without  recalling  the  object  itself.  This  ia 
often  observed  of  the  bodily  sensations,  as  those  of  searsickness  or 
headache.  It  is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the  experience  of 
purely  psychical  emotions  when  these  are  perfectly  defined  or  are 
traceable  to  some  determinate  cause ;  like  home-sickness  or  sudden 
fright.  In  such  cases  the  experience  of  a  feeling  which  is  at  all 
Mmilar  to  the  feeling  in  question,  however  dissimilar  may  be  the 
occasion  or  exciting  cause,  will  bring  back  the  intelleetual  cogni- 
tion with  which  it  was  originally  connected.  We  have  already 
explained  that  in  such  cases  the  feeling  operates  through  the 
agency  of  the  intellect. 

This  principle  also  serves  to  explain  the  predominance  of 
cei-taiu  associations  over  the  intellect  and  character  of  different 
persons.  If  the  tendency  to  reproduction  and  recall  is  an 
original  force  or  law,  then  it  is  natural  that  the  energy  with 
which  any  individual  act  or  state  of  the  soul  tends  to  be  revived, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  relative  force  of  the  original  act ; 
in  other  words,  to  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  its  ob- 
jects or  parts,  whether  these  are  objective  or  subjective.  An 
excited  interest  is  the  condition  of  concentrated  attention  ;  for, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  aroused  feeling  awakeus  the  in- 
tellect, detains  its  gaze,  and  excludes  distracting  objects.  Hence, 
the  intimate  dependence  of  the  memory  and  imagination  of 
different  persons  upon  the  character  and  strength  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  buoyancy  and  depression  of  their  spirits,  etc.  Hence, 
preeminently,  the  influence  of  those  commanding  purposes  and 
prevailing  habife  which  make  and  mark  the  individual  man, 
upon  the  objects  which  he  most  frequently  recalls  and  recombines, 
under  his  prevailing  and  dominant  associations.  That  every  man 
has  his  dominant  associations  is  universally  observed  and  con- 
fessed. The  reason  is,  with  the  one  person,  that  the  favorite  ob- 
jects of  the  soul's  activity  are  certain  classes  of  objects  with  their 
relations;  and  with  the  other,  objects  that  are  very  unlike  them. 
But  in  every  case,  the  associations  by  which  each  recalls  objects, 
follow  the  energy  with  which  he  cognizes  them.  One  man  recalls 
objects  and  relations  which  never  occur  to  another,  chiefly 
because  the  one  contemplates  these  objects  and  relations,  and 
with  intense  energy,  while  they  scarcely  catch  the  notice  or  afc- 
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tendon  of  the  other.  Open  before  two  men  the  same  landscape, 
the  same  pictui-e,  the  same  architectural  design  ;  tdl  them  the 
same  narrative,  introduce  them  to  the  same  companion,  let  them 
listen  to  the  same  poem,  lectnre,  or  sermon,  and  the  active  intel- 
lect of  each  will  be  busy  in  selecting  objects  from  each,  dia- 
cerriing  them  iu  special  relations  and  fixing  them  for  future 
recall. 

It  also  explains  Vihy  our  associations  with  objeels  perceived  are 
more  energetic  and  permanent  than  those  connected  with  objects 
remembered  or  imagined.  That  ivMch  is  seen  with  tlie  eye  or 
heard  with  the  ear,  other  things  being  equal,  holds  the  attention 
more  closely  and  longer  than  that  which  is  merely  remembered, 
or  painted  to  the  fancy.  It  is  constantly  present,  firmly  fixed,  and 
held  closely  before  the  mind  for  it  to  return  to  as  often  as  it  will. 
The  associations  with  home  are  a  good  illustration 
wiui'h'odie.'™''  of  this  principle.  When  we  merely  think  of  the 
home  of  our  childhood,  it  brings  back  a  throng  of 
recollections  associated  with  its  places  and  persons ;  but  when 
we  visit  our  home,  we  cannot  repress  them.  They  are  connected 
with  every  apartment ;  they  start  up  from  every  corner ;  they 
attend  upon  all  our  walks ;  there  is  not  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream, 
but  thrusts  into  our  very  faces,  and  forces  upon  our  attention, 
its  throng  of  associate  memories. 

Objects  of  imagination  have  this  advantage  over  objects  of 
sense,  that  they  are  more  free  from  unwelcome  and  unpleasant 
elements,  and  are  subject  more  entirely  to  the  creative  power. 
But  objects  of  sense  stimulate  the  associative  tendency  to  greater 
energy,  and  furnish  it  with  the  greatest  variety  of  material. 

Our  principle  also  explains  why  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  affect  the  power  to  recall,  both  fevorably  and  uofevorably. 
Disease  may  both  hinder  and  quicken  the  energies  of  the  soiU  to 
acquire,  and,  of  course,  to  reproduce  its  acquisitions ;  for,  in  all 
cases,  the  tendency  to  reproduce  is  measured  by  the  energy  of 
the  original  activity ;  and  this  varies,  as  the  body  helps  or 
hinders  the  mind  to  detain  and  concentrate  its  attention  (c£ 
§  153). 

The  principle  which  refers  the  tendency  to  he  reproduced  to 
the  original  energy  of  apprehension  enables  us  to  understand 
why  the  mind  represents  only  a  portion,  and  often  but  a  single 
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element,  of  an  object  presented.  We  perceive  a  complex  ma- 
terial object ;  WG  read  a  written  page ;  we  examine  a  fine  draw- 
ing, engi'aving,  or  painting;  we  hear  and  undei-stand  an 
elaborate  and  convincing  argument ;  we  enjoy  a  succession  of 
pleasurable  sensations  or  emotions.  But  we  bring  aivay,  or 
possess  the  power  to  recall,  only  a  few  parts  or  elements  of  each, 
but  those  are  invariably  the  parts  or  features  which  we  have 
energetically  presented  to  our  cognition.  If  we  revive  these 
speedily,  we  unite  and  preserve  them  by  an  act  of  greater  energy. 

It  is  essential  to  an  act  of  knowledge  that  its  objects  be 
discerned  in  some  relation.  States  of  feeling  even  are  moved 
and  excited  by  the  discerned  relations  of  objects,  as  truly  as  by 
the  apprehension  of  their  uni-elated  existence.  The  relation  is 
often  quite  as  much  an  occasion  of  intellectual  or  emotional 
activity  as  the  parts  related.  Sometimes  it  attracts  the  exclusive 
attention,  and  the  entities  concerned  ai'e  set  aside  and  overlooked. 
I  may  listen  to  several  similar  sounds  from  different  musical 
instruments,  or  human  voices ;  the  sounds  compared  may  scarcely 
be  noticed,  only  the  circumstance  that  they  are  similar.  Twenty 
effects  may  be  produced  by  a  common  agent  or  cause.  The 
individual  effects  are  scarcely  observed,  for  the  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  common  relation  by  which  they  are  connected. 
In  hearing  a  person  read,  or  in  reading  ourselves,  we  often  do 
mot  notice  the  words ;  the  mind  takes  up  only  the  relations  which 
constitute  their  meaning. 

These  fects  explain  why  the  relations  of  objects,  and  especially 
why  three  or  four  more  prominent  relations,  figure  so  conspicu- 
ously as  laws  of  association.  The  relations  named  are  none 
other,,  as  we  shall  see,  than  the  comprehensive  or  general  cate- 
gories which  connect  and  conditionate  all  our  knowledge  (§  515). 
These  relations  are  the  laws  of  association,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  instant  and  universal  conditions  of  original  cognition.  "What- 
ever we  know  energetically  under  these  relations,  we  know  a 
second  time  under  and  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  these  cate- 
gories. 

II.   The  secondary  laws  of  assoekifion. 

§  158.  The  theories  which  we  have  considered  thus 

ki^sMn^!^  fir  chiefly  relate  to  what  are  called  tlie  primary  laws 

of  association.    Other  laws  have  also  been  proposed. 
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which  are  called  secondary.  The  primary  laws  are  conceived  as 
explaining  the  tendency  of  certain  classes  of  objects  to  i-ecur  to  the 
mind.  The  eeeondary  laws  are  conceived  to  regulate  the  recur- 
rence of  one  indiyidual  object  in  any  of  these  classes  rather  than 
another.  They  might  with  propriety  be  called  laws  of  the  pre- 
ference or  precedence  of  particular  objects. 

The  secondary  laws  have  been  enumerated  and  propounded  as 
follows :  (1.)  Those  objeds  are  more  Ukdy  to  be  recalled,  other 
things  being  eqital,  which  occupy  the  mind  for  the  longest  period 
of  time;  (2.)  those  also  which  are  apprehended  most  vividly;  (3.) 
those  whvA  are  brought  most  frequeittly  before  the  mind;  (4.)  those 
which  were  most  recently  present;  (5.)  those  which  aire  the  most 
free  from  entwngling  reloiions;  (6.)  &ose  whieliare  aordrnvphied 
with  t^e  greatest  strength  of  emoUon ;  (7.)  those  whidi  a/re  mewed 
with  favoring  circumstances  of  bodily  health;  (8.)  those  which  are 
eolneideni  with  prevalent  habiis ;  (9.)  those  to  which  the  original 
consiiMition  of  body  or  mind  furnishes  a  special  aplitiide.  (cf.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  Lecture  37.) 

A  otitioal  examination  of  ttiesa  laws  will  enable  ua  to  reduoe 
them  to  aomo  general  espraafiion.  Perhaps  it  will  show  that  both  Ji^i^  to  tho 
the  secondary  and  primary  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle,  same  principle 
The  Gr3(,  concerning  length  of  time,  has  already  bean  shown  to  mg'^,"'^  ^^ 
be  necessarily  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  general  law  for 
whioh  ne  have  ooliteiidcd,  that  an  attentive  or  energetic  apprehension  of  objeots 
in  their  celations  is  a  ground  of  their  tendency  to  be  recalled.  The  second  is 
nearly  ooineldent  with  the  same  fundamental  principle. 

The  third  presents  gronnd  for  inciuirj.  Why  does  simple  repetition  give  any 
advantage?  We  answer:  A  aeoond  look,  especially  if  it  follows  t&at  whioh  pre- 
ceded after  a,  considerable  interval  of  time,  presents  the  object  as  divested  of  tbo 
diatiHoting  inflnenoea  which  norelty  furnishes.  Each  new  or  repeated  view, 
whether  near  or  reinote,  also  reveals  some  fresh  relation  either  to  a  familiar  or  a 
iicYol  object,  and  thus  icorea^es  the  chance  of  its  being  suggested  to  the  mind  a 
aeoond  time,  Tor  example,  by  one  aet  the  diamond  is  apprehended  as  the  bright- 
est, or  the  hardest,  or  the  most  oostly  of  the  gems;  and  ao,  when  the  geras  are 

discerned,  and  then  the  diamond  will  be  recalled  when  oharooai,  or  marble,  or 
oarbonio  acid  aro  present  to  the  thongbts. 

The  fourth  law  is,  that  an  object  contemplated  recently,  is,  if  other  things  aro 
equal,  more  iikely  to  be  recalled  than  the  some  object  if  vicived  longer  ago.  A 
oonntenanco  casually  and  hastily  seen  an  hour  since,  may  be  recollected  or  re- 
called Ijy  another  similar  face  within  this  short  interval  of  time,  bnt  may  be  lost 
forever  if  tho  occasion  whioh  suggestB  it  does  not  soon  present  itself.  The  fact  is 
an  questioned,  and  it  majperbapsbcinoxplicablc.  But  obiionsly,  it  rather  con- 
eams  loss  or  waste  of  power,  than  any  positive  force  or  tendency.    If  espressed  in 
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the  language  or  terms  taken  from  the  general  priaciple  trhich  we  bave  laid  doRU 
as  fundamentai,  it  would  be  thus  phrased;  "the  tendency  of  any  act  of  the  mind 
tfl  bo  recalled  or  repeated  is  weakened  by  disnse,  till,  finally,  it  nhollj  ceases.'' 
Whether  it  is  properly  said  to  be  weakened,  or  Buperseded,  is  an  open  question. 
Thie  is  true  of  the  kindred  q^neBtion,  whether  any  ucquisition  of  the  mind  oan  be 
irrecoverably  lost. 

One  palpable  and  prominent  esoeption  to  tils  general  tendency  to  weakness  or 
loss  may  be  urged,  in  the  frequent  oases  of  persona  who  in  old  age  remember 
nothing  so  vividly  as  the  scenes  and  events  which  oooorred  longest  ago.  Often 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  life  is  entirely  effaced  from  the  aoul,  while  the 
memories  of  youth  and  childhood  are  still  vivid  and  distinct.  Several  reasons 
may  be  given  for  this  pliun  esception  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  already  con- 
sidered. Many  of  the  remembranees  of  obildbood  have  been  reoalled  again  and 
again  through  a  long  Ufa.  Though  the  events  of  ohildhood,  as  realitlea,  were 
present  to  the  mind  longest  ago,  yet,  as  ihoughtolijecie,  they  may  be  the  most 
fresh  and  recent.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  objects  and  events  of  child- 
hood were  coatemplated  by  the  mind  at  first  with  an  almost  exclusive  and  ab- 
sorbing attention.  The  memorable  occurrences  of  childhood  were  the  absorbing 
subjects  of  thought  for  days  before  they  occurred.  They  were  reviewed  with 
the  fondest  reflection  after  they  were  past.  The  learning  to  count  ten  or  one  hun- 
dred, the  wearing  of  a  eeiMn  dress;  the  beginning  of  school-life;  the  long  antici- 
pated, the  often -reviewed  and  raoited  visit  to  some  relative,  the  first  considerable 
journey,  the  first  party,  the  first  composition — were  most  important  oeeurrenoea 
in  their  time,  and  spread  themselves  along  a  largo  portion  of  the  horiion  of  the 
infant  life. 

The  fifth  law  (which  relates  to  entangling  relations)  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for.  If  the  points  or  features  to  which  these  relations,— and  the  thereby 
related  objects,— are  attached,  arc  very  numerous,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
that  the  objects  will  be  recalled. provided  the  relations,  and  the  related  objects,  be 
discerned  with  equal  energy  of  attention  and  ardor  of  interest.  But  if  the 
multiplicity  of  relations  divides  and  thns  weakens  the  JQterest,  the  influence  of 
their  number  is  distracting  and  entangling.  In  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  this  law.  Dr.  Brown  observes:  "The  song  which  we  have  never  heard  but 
from  one  person,  can  ecareoly  be  heard  again  by  us  without  recalling  that  person 
to  our  memory;  bnt  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance  of  this  pnrtionlar  sog- 
gestion,  if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words  frequently  sung  by  others" 
(Zecl«re  SI). 

Upon  this  we  remark :  If  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  song  has  the  effect  to 
withdraw  the  attention  from  the  flrat  impression,  and  to  exclude  its  being  often 
repeated  and  revived,  then  it  beoomes  less  likely  that  the  person  who  sung  it  (or 
the  first  time  will  be  suggested  by  the  air ;  but  if,  every  tjme  it  is  sung  by  any 
one,  that  person  is  recalled,  then  the  song  will  bo  more  ineflaeeably  associated 
with  him  the  more  tre([uontly  it  is  aung. 

The  (iciJi  and  seoenlS  have  already  been  noticed  and  osplained  (J  J  152.3). 
The  tighlh  needs  but  a  word.  So  far  as  facility  of  association  depends  on  vepe- 
titiou,  and  so  far  na  particular  habits  facilitate  repetition,  so  far  is  this  general 
fact  resolved  by  the  law  concerning  repetition.  8o  far  as  habit,  or  easy  repetition 
by  habit,  enables  us  to  conoentcate  the  attention  with  greater  energy  and  interest. 
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30  fur  Is  its  power  esplained  by  tlie  strength  of  tho  einglo  or  repeated  approhen- 
alons  for  wbioh  liobit  proTldoa. 

The  m«lh  law  supposes  that  there  are  oiigin^  differenees  and  aptitudes  ia 
different  individuals  lor  certain  olassea  of  aaaootitions.  Ttis  is  donhtleBB  trno. 
But  it  shoold  never  ba  forgotten  that  iheae  original  aptjludea  do  not  pertain  to 
the  faeutty  of  representation  or  the  so-oalled  faculty  of  association  tut  tach,  but 
that  it  extends  equally  to  the  power  of  prssentalion  and  intuition.  Whatever 
Ho  onotgeticBlly  observe  or  «onnaet  by  relations,  in  original  intnition,  we  revive 
by  association.  Tliere  is  no  special  aptness  for  special  associations,  or  for  vari- 
ous and  ready  suggestion,  separalo  from  a  readiness  to  discern  special  classes 
of  objeets  and  relations,  and  to  discern  them  nith  interest  nod  energy. 

§  159.  There  are  wliat  seem,  oq  the  first  aspect, 
exceptions  to  the  universal  application  of  the  law  ceptSouB"(otoo 
of  association.  There  are  many  cases  when  a  j?^"^ '^'"'^ 
thought  seems  all  at  once  to  dart  into  the  mind, 
which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  any  thought  or  thing 
that  is  present.  We  cite  the  familiar  example  recorded  by  Hob- 
bes :  "  In  a  company  in  which  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
late  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  impertinent  than 
for  a  pereon  to  ask  abruptly,  "What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman 
denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  train  of  thought  whicli  suggested  the  question ;  for  the 
original  subject  of  discourse  introduced  the  history  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his 
enemies ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his  reward  "  {Levior 
than,  p.  i.  c  3). 

This  case  ia  no  more  singular  nor  striking  than  the  experience 
of  any  lively  mind  could  furnish  ia  every  half-hour.  If  any 
person  not  absorbed  with  the  objects  of  sense,  or  bent  upon  some 
present  achievement,  will  break  in  upon  his  movements  of 
reverie  with  the  question,  How  did  this  or  that  thought  occur  to 
my  mind?  he  will  be  surprised,  and  perhaps  amused,  at  the 
series  of  strangely  connected  thoughts  which  introduced  it  to  his 
notice.  In  many  cases,  the  thought,  though  apparently  abrupt  and 
strange,  will  be  found  to  have  a  real  connection  with  the  thought 
which  it  seemed  to  jostle  and  displace.  There  are  thoughts, 
however,  the  connections  of  which  we  cannot  follow.  What  ought 
we  to  believe  in  respect  to  these?  Should  we  still  hold  that  the 
laws  of  association  govern  their  movement,  though  we  cannot 
trace  their  presence  or  furnish  the  proof  of  their  working  ? 
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In  answer  to  this  question,  two  opposite  views  have  been  main- 
tained. The  first  is  held  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  others — that 
the  miad  is  momentarily  conscious  of  the  presence  of  these  in- 
tervening objects,  though  it  canaot  recall  them  in  memory ;  that 
they  are  present  long  enough  to  act  as  media  of  association,  but 
not  long  enough  to  leave  any  trace  of  their  presence. 

The  second  theory  is  urged  by  Hamilton,  following  a  sugges- 
tion of  Leibnitz,  and  agreeing  with  the  school  of  Herbart. 
These  all  contend  that,  "  though  these  intermediate  objects  may 
be  present  long  enough  to  influence  the  train  of  consciously  as- 
sociated thoughts,  yet  the  mind  is  in  no  sense  aware  of  their  pre- 
sence i  for  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  an  object  present  to 
consciousness  witliout  leaving  some  impression  upon  the  memory, 
s  can  be  adduced,  and  the  hypothesis  must  be 
Besidss,  it  is  urged,  "  another  principle 
can  be  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena — that  of  latent  or  un- 
conscious modifications  of  the  mind.  In  this  we  have  a  re- 
cognized and  actually  existing  law,  which  is  sufiicient  to  account 
for  all  the  facts."     {Met.,LeG.  sviii.) 

Upon  this  argument  we  observe,  that  it  Is  not  true,  as  is  repre- 
sented, that  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  to  rest  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. In  the  very  case  supposed,  when  one  idea  suddenly  and 
strangely  follows  upon  another,  if  we  bethink  ourselves  at  once, 
we  can  recall  some  intervening  lints.  We  say,  if  we  bethink 
oui-selvee  at  once ;  for  if  the  effort  is  made  a  few  instants  later, 
the  clue  will  Ml  from  our  hands.  At  other  times,  when  it  seems 
to  have  totally  escaped  and  eluded  us,  it  can  be  recovered  by 
persistent  effort  and  determination.  Now,  the  fact  that  in  some 
apparently  desperate  cases  we  can  succeed,  demonstrates  that 
the  objects  might  have  been — nay,  that  they  actually  were, 
present  to  the  consciousness,  though  they  seemed  not  to  have 
been.  "We  have  a  right  to  infer,  then,  on  grounds  of  analogy, 
that  they  are  so  in  all  cases.  The  analogy  of  acknowledged  and 
similar  phenomena  is  wholly  with  the  first  thpory.  Moreover, 
analogy  would  seem  to  suggest  and  confirm  the  principle,  that 
where  there  is  a  feeble  activity  of  consciousness,  there  is  a  feeble 
hold  upon  the  memory  ;  and  we  conclude  conversely,  that  where 
there  is  the  slenderest  hold  upon  the  memory,  there  must  have 
been  the  feeblest  possible  energy  of  consciousness.     What  is  in- 
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tended  by  t'ls  phrase  latent  modification  of  eonsdoumess,  is 
not  altogethei  clear.  If  it  be  explained  as  only  a  very  low 
degree  of  conscious  activity,  the  two  theories  are  in  principle  the 
same. 

§  160.  The  representative  power  tends  to  Mwcetwiftp-  Ropreaontati™ 
activity.  The  mind,  if  given  up  to  the  operation  of  J^"""hoh^ 
the  laws  of  aBsociatioa,  would  never  cease  to  furnish  ™\^  """^ 
itself  with  new  objects.  Each  object  last  discerned 
would  suggest  another.  This  would  call  up  ite  fellow,  and  the 
series  of  successive  objects  would  suffer  no  interruption  and  would 
come  to  no  end.  It  has  been  said  with  great  effect — that,  were 
the  senses  excited  to  action  only  long  enough  to  furnish  the  soul 
with  requisite  material  and  fully  to  develop  all  its  powers,  and 
then  to  be  sealed  up  forever,  the  spirit  would  have  acquired 
material  enough  for  its  endless  activity  in  simple  representation. 
(Bishop  Butler,  Analogy,  p.  i.,  e.  i.)  "We  know  from  observa- 
tion, that  when  the  other  activities  are  as  nearly  suspended  as  is 
possible,  as  in  dreaming  and  reverie,  the  train  of  associated 
objects  still  rushes  past  the  eye  of  fancy  with  a  rapidity  that 
cannot  be  measured.  But  strong  as  this  activity  is,  and  difficult 
of  control  as  at  times  it  n>ay  be,  it  does  not  often  assume  exclu- 
sive or  supreme  possession.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
this  activity  is  interrupted  and  tui-ned  aside.  The  one  is  ohjee- 
tive,  the  other  is  mbjedive. 

We  consider,  first,  the  olgecHve  interruption.  Every  new 
object  of  sensBvperception  introduces  a  foreign  and  diverting  ele- 
ment. In  such  cases  representation  gives  way  to  presentation  or 
acquisition.  We  do  not  deny  that  both  thtse  activities  may  be 
exerted  together,  and  that  presentation  and  representation,  may 
go  forward  side  by  side.  It  would  seem  from  experience  that 
this  often  happens.  Iq  waking  gently  from  sleep,  the  imagis  of 
the  dream-world  blend  with  the  realities  of  the  sense-world. 
Even  in  our  waking  hours,  the  hard  world  which  the  senses  give 
us,  is  beset  by  the  spirit-world  in  which  we  dream.  The  soberest 
world  of  the  most  prosaic  and  practical  thinker  sparkles  with 
the  images  which  the  fancy  interweaves  into  its  homely  fabric. 
Let  this  be  admitted,  and  still  it  is  true  that  the  two  species  of 
activity  cannot  occupy  the  attention  at  the  same  moment  with 
equal  energy;  and  that  the  sense-world  and  sense-objects  wiU 
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break  in  upon  the  activity  of  the  fancy.  Let  but  a  single  object 
do  this  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  starting-point  is  furnished  for 
a  new  train  of  thought  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 

The  subjective  interruption,  diversion,  and  control  of  the  repre- 
sentative activity  of  the  soul,  are  still  more  important.  The  ego 
which  at  times  may  seem  to  be  the  helpless  victim  or  the  amused 
spectator  of  this  moving  diorama,  is  not  always  an  idle  or  pas- 
sive lookeiH>n.  It  has  but  to  detain  any  single  object,  and  the 
object  detained  suggests  new  objects,  to  each  of  which  it  sustains 
many  relations.  By  simply  arresting  the  course  of  representation, 
its  independent  activity  is  as  truly  controlled  and  newly  directed 
as  if  some  object  of  sense  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  attention. 

But  the  mind  can  do  that  which  is  far  more  effective  and  im- 
portant than  to  detain  an  object  before  its  attention  from  impulse 
or  passive  excitement.  It  can  exert  upon  every  such  object  its 
higher  aclivities  of  thought.  If  it  cognizes  the  existence  of  the 
object,  it  discerns  it  as  present,  and  as  diverse  from  itself.  It 
may  remember  it  as  having  before  been  present.  It  may  compare 
it  with  other  objects,  bring  it  into  a  new  or  a  familiar  class,  namo 
it,  reason  about  it,  make  fi-om  it  some  induction,  mould  it  into 
some  imaginative  creation,  apply  it  in  illustration  and  analogy, 
discern  in  it  relations  of  beauty,  learn  from  it  some  moral  lesson, 
or  find  in  it  some  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Eaeh  one  of  these 
activities  will  evolve  a  new  product,  which  product  may  serve  as 
a  starting-point  for  a  new  series  of  representations.  These  activi- 
ties are  far  more  potent  and  effective  than  the  merely  passive 
services  of  the  representing  power,  though  they  blend  with 
them  so  intimately  as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
As  the  mind  mingles  the  thinking  power  with  the  activity  of  per- 
ception, when  it  seems  only  to  see  and  hear  with  the  organs  of 
sense,  so  does  it  elevate  and  transform  its  acts  of  memory  aiid 
fency  by  the  penetrating  analysis  and  combining  synthesis  of 
rational  judgment. 

That  is  a  most  superficial  and  limited  conception  of  the 
representative  power  and  the  laws  of  association,  which  resolves 
into  them  all  the  nobler  and  more  important  operations  and  pro- 
duets  of  the  human  soul.  Such  a  view  excludes  individuality 
and  self-respect— as  well  as  the  capacity  for  the  higher  achieve- 
ments of  science,  duty  aud  faith,     (cf  §  40). 
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Besides  this  direct  action  upon  the  representative  fiiculty,  there 
is  another  which  is  exerted  indirecily,  if  possible  with  greater  effeet. 
The  action  is  direct  when,  in  the  ways  described,  the  effo  arrets 
and  modifies  the  onward  current  of  what  would  otherwise  be  pas- 
sive tendencies.  It  is  indirect  so  far  as,  by  every  such  action,  a 
greater  fe,cility  or  force  is  given  to  such  tendencies  for  the  future. 
Every  prraent  energy  of  attention,  every  special  effort  of  creation 
or  thought,  gives  additional  strength  to  certain  bonds  of  associa- 
tion, and  imparts  special  facility  to  the  mind  in  reviving  tbeir 
objects.  This  very  circumstance  enables  ns  to  apply  the  mind  to 
similar  objects  with  less  effort  and  greater  pleasure,  till  at  last 
the  mind  has  created  for  itself  almost  a  new  medium  of  life,  a 
second  atmosphere  for  its  own  easy  and  fiimiliar  action,  which  is 
purely  the  product  of  its  own  previous  activiti^.  The  feelings 
provide  for  their  own  perpetuation  and  increased  force  as  they 
direct  to  this  or  that  intellectual  activity.  Hence,  preeminently, 
every  controlling  or  commanding  purpose,  whether  morally  good 
or  bad,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of 
its  own  beheste.  Under  the  constant  presence  and  guiding  con- 
trol of  such  a  purpose,  all  the  trains  of  associated  objects  become 
its  "ready servitors,"  which  bring  to  mind,  when  needed,  the  iaets 
and  suggestions,  the  illustrations  and  arguments,  the  happy 
phrases  and  expressive  words,  which  are  required  for  thought, 
expression,  and  act.  Various  familiar  phenomena  illustrate  the 
force  of  these  indirect  influences  upon  the  representative  faculty. 
The  same  material  object  suggests  to  different  persons  associations 
that  are  entirely  unlike  and  even  opposite  to  one  another.  The 
scene,  the  house,  the  apartment,  which  to  one  man  is  full  of  the 
deepest  interest,  is  to  another  indifferent.  To  one  person  it  recalls 
suggestions  fraught  with  peace,  affection,  and  joy ;  to  another, 
memories  of  hatred,  remorse,  and  terror.  To  the  same  man,  on 
different  occasions  and  in  different  moods,  the  same  object  will 
suggest  different  associations,  according  t«  the  feelings  of  the  hour 
or  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  thinking.  We  may  almost  say 
without  exaggeration,  that  in  every  present  activity  of  the  mind 
there  is  revived  and  indirectly  made  to  reappear  the  whole  of  the 
man's  previous  history,  as  each  of  its  acts  and  events  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  force  of  the  soui'a  purely  passive  tendencies,  and 
so  incorporated  into  its  very  essence. 
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§  161.  The  law  of  association,  according  to  tlie 
ijtiDanaiaii'of  views  of  its  nature  and  energy  which  have  been  en- 
forced, rests  upon  the  same  original  prinei.ple  usually 
hnowfi,  as  the  law  of  haMi,  One  object  suggests  another,  because 
one  mental  state  which  h  similar  in  part  to  another  tends  to  be 
like  it  in  every  particular.  This  principle,  when  expressed  in 
other  language,  is  equivalent  to.  Any  mental  activity  or  experi- 
ence, when  it  is  repeated,  is  more  readily  performed. 

Habit,  Lat.  habitus,  Gr.  ?«!;,  is  literally  a  way  of  being  held, 
or  of  holding  oae's  self.  Thus  defined,  it  must  denote  a  perma- 
nent state  of  rest  which  has  been  reached  as  the  result  of  action 
or  growth,  or  a  permanent  form  of  activity,  or  of  readiness  or 
facility  for  any  kind  of  activity.  As  such  facility  for  action  ia 
universally  observed  to  result  from  repetition  of  action,  this  last 
element  ia  taken  up  into  the  conception  or  definition  of  habit. 
The  acquisition  of  facility  by  repetition,  supposes  that  some  diffi- 
culty or  hindrance  has  been  overcome,  whether  the  habits  are 
purely  psychical  or  corporeal,  or  whether  they  are  both  physical 
and  mental  conjoined;  whether  they  are  emotional  or  moral,  or 
whether,  as  is  often  true,  they  are  all  three  together. 

Examples  of  bodily  habife  are  fiimished  by  a  particular  gait ; 
the  dexterous  management  of  the  Land  in  the  use  of  a  saw,  a 
chisel,  a  hatchet,  or  a  plane,  in  driving  or  in  drawing ;  and  the 
control  of  the  limbs  in  dancing  or  gymnastic  feats.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  habits  does  indeed  usually  involve  some  psychical 
activity,  and  the  gain  of  fe^ility  by  repetition.  But  we  may  consider 
apart  the  formation  of  the  body  only  to  a  new  habitude,  and  for 
the  moment  have  to  do  only  with  the  changes  in  the  states  and 
fimctions  of  the  body  which  our  senses  o6»«T;e  to  be  more  and 
more  readily  made.  We  suppose,  that  at  the  outset  the  special 
use  required  is  difficult,  either  because  some  habitual  and  unde- 
sirable adjustment  or  predisposition  of  the  muscles  has  been 
attained,  or  because  they  are  imperfectly  or  wrongly  adjusted  by 
nature.  An  eifort  is  required  involving  physical  tension  or  phy- 
sical pain ;  as  when  we  would  bring  the  organs  to  utter  the  unused 
sounds  of  a  strange  language,  or  would  bring  the  fingers  or  the 
limbs  to  painful  or  constrained  positions.  We  may  explain  the 
obstacle  or  hindrance  by  a  certain  pcwer  or  tendency  of  the 
reflex  activities  of  the  nervous  system.    The  conquest  may  con- 
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sist  in  the  facility  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire,  by  a  gradual 
assumption  in.  the  reflex  motors  of  new  forms  of  muscular  adjust- 
ment. 

"We  pass  next  to  mental  habits— j^raf,  those  which  are  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  such  bodily  adjustments  as  we  have  sup- 
posed ;  and  second,  those  which  concern  functions  that  are  simply 
and  purely  mental.  Side  by  side  with  the  new  adjustments  to 
which  the  muscles  are  constrained  with  a  more  and  more  ready 
obedience,  there  must  proceed  a  constantly  increased  fecility  in 
the  mind's  connectioa  and  control  of  the  appropnmte  sensations, 
according  to  the  ends  which  it  intends  to  accomplish ;  i.  e.,  the  . 
mind  in  such  cases  fui-nishing  the  real  be^nnings  of  the  new  ad- 
justment and  growths  of  the  body,  The  juggler  and  the  gym- 
nast, the  mechanic  and  the  artist,  the  dancer  and  the  player  on 
the  violin  or  the  organ,  do  not  simply  train  the  bodDy  organs  to 
the  requisite  suppleness  and  aptitudes,  but  they  acquire  a  sur- 
prising readiness  of  the  mind  to  connect  with  every  movement 
those  sensations  which  indicate  and  regulate  the  activities  to  which 
the  body  is  physically  trained.  If  a  mental  fecility  supposes  a 
mental  difficulty,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ?  It  is  an 
original  difficulty  of  mental  application  to  certain  mental  objects, 
and,  consequently  in  the  ready  mental  combination  of  the  ohjecta 
which  are  concerned.  This  intellectual  obstacle  is  usually  in- 
creased, and  in  some  cases  wholly  occasitined,  by  one  tliat  is 
emotional  or  moral. 

In  habits  that  are  purely  mental,  as  in  the  greater  facility  that 
is  acquired  by  study  in  general ;  or  the  surprising  progress  which 
may  be  made  in  any  special  science,  as  the  mathematics  or  the 
languages ;  or  the  still  more  unlooked-for  dexterity  which  may  be 
gained  in  certain  intellectual  feats,  as  of  punning,  rhyming,  etc., 
etc.,  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  reluctant  or  unwonted  attention,  and 
the  dexterity  pertaius  to  the  subjective  tendency  toward  similar 
activities  which  is  acquired  by  exercise.  The  difficulty  and  the 
capacity  for  facility  are  both  assumed  to  be  unquestioned  and 
original  facts. 

When  the  habits  are  purely  emotional  or  moral,  so  fer  as  they 
can  be  conceived  as  such,  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  a 
natural  or  acquired  tendency  to  excessive  and  abnormal  activity 
in  any  emotion.     This  tendency  can  bo  overcome  only  by  the 
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frequeat  exercise  of  other  emotions,  till  they  act  with  normal 
readiatss  and  strength.  I/eaving  out  of  account  ,the  voluntary 
element,  or  rather  euppoaing  that  this  is  rightly  adjusted,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  this  original  hmdrance  to  the  natural  tendenci^ 
remains  when  the  new  hahita  are  to  be  acquired.  The  completion 
of  moral  or  emotional  habits  ordinarily  involves  also  the  training 
of  the  intcilectual  habits  to  the  ready  suggestion  of  new  thoughts 
and  very  oftea  of  the  body  itself  to  readiness  in  appropriate 
actions. 

§  162.  The  laws  of  association  are  again  divided 
lowJ^  fawa'^o!  jnto  liigh^  and  lower.  The  lower  are  those  which 
aie  presented  to  us  in  the  acquisitions  of  sense  and 
conaciousn^,  and  which  are  reproduced  by  the  representative 
imagination  and  the  uncultured  memory.  These  are  the  i-elations 
of  Ume  and  space.  As  they  are  more  obvious  and  natural,  they 
require  little  of  higher  culture  or  discipline.  They  are  also 
developed  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  and  are  common  to  the 
whole  race.  The  relations  of  lihenesa  and  of  contrast  form  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  natural  and  the  phUosophica! ; 
being  now  present  in  the  one,  and  then  lai'gely  represented  in 
the  other.  The  higher  are  the  relations  of  eavse  and  effed ;  in- 
volving means  and  end,  premise  and  eonclimon,  datum  and  ivfer- 
enee,  gemis  and  species,  law  and  example — all,  in  short,  of  the 
so-called  philosophical  or  logical  relations.  All  these  are  present 
in  and  control  the  higher  imagination  and  the  more  developed 
processes  of  thought.  The  higher  relations  of  thought  and  of 
the  creative  imagination  are  so  diverse  from  the  lower  relations 
of  sense,  that  they  often  supersede  and  displace,  and  sometimes 
even  cross  and  contradict  tliem.  In  sense-perception  and  con- 
sciousness, objects  are  conjoined,  just  as  they'happen  to  present 
themselves  in  space  or  in  time.  The  mechanical  memory  or 
imagination  servilely  reproduces  them  under  precisely  the  same 
relations  in  which  they  were  originally  presented  and  known. 
But  thought  and  the  higher  imagination  take  the  objects  thus 
accidentally  conjoined,  and  reeombine  and  reproduce  them  under 
relations  that  are  higher.  Whenever  objects  are  habitually  con- 
joined under  such  relations,  they  will  be  persistently  associa- 
ted with  and  represented  by  them,  so  far  even  as  to  excludi;  the 
combinations  presented  to  sense-perception.     By  such  excess. 
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those  striking  idiosyncraciea  of  imagination  and  memory  can 
be  aceoimted  for  which  are  designated  by  the  vaguely-used  t«nn, 
ahseiii-mindediiess.  The  absaitr-minded  person  is  one  who  has 
become  so  habitually  indifferent  and  inattentive  to  the  objects 
which  address  his  senses,  through  preoccupation  from  a  roving 
imagination  or  abstracted  thought,  that  liis  senses  seem  oiten  to 
be  unused,  and  his  memory  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy.  He 
becomes  sublimely,  or  perhaps  ridiculously,  indifferent  to  the 
common  relations  of  common  objects  and  events. 

As  the  higher  may  take  the  place  of  the  lower  relations,  so 
the  lower  may  exclude  or  displace  the  higher.  The  constant  or 
even  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects  and  phenomena  may 
in  consequence  bo  mistaken  for  thdr  neeesmry  relations  or 
essential  conditions  or  constituents.  A  sav^e,  who  should  see 
gunpowder  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  would  associate  the 
whole  of  the  electric  apparatus,  and  perhaps  even  the  words  and 
dress  of  the  operator,  with  the  oceurrenco  of  the  explosion,  and 
take  the  combination  to  be  made  by  a,  necessary  connection  of 
things.  The  ignoramus  who  sees  a  conjurer  perform  certain  ma- 
nipulations, or  hears  him  repeat  the  words  of  some  incantation  in 
connection  with  a  surprising  feat,  unites  the  two  by  an  associa- 
tion so  inveterate  as  to  believe  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 
The  manifold  and  inveterate  superstitious  that  have  been  so 
readily  accepted  and  so  tenaciously  retained,  are  in  this  way  to 
be  explained.  Startling  or  noticeable  events  have  occurred 
together  by  a  merely  casual  connection,  which  have  been  hence- 
forward associated  under  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  as  in 
the  case  of  success  in  battle,  the  healing  of  disease,  the  removal 
of  an  epidemic,  the  termination  of  drought,  the  cessation  of  an 
eclipse,  or  the  acceptable  performance  of  some  religious  rite. 

Nor  are  errors  of  this  sort  confined  to  uncultured  and  ignorant 
races  or  uneducated  men.  Men  of  quick  association  and  ready 
suggestion,  even  if  they  attain  the  highest  culture  in  many  di- 
rections, often  scorn  that  discipline  to  philosophical  thinking  of 
which  they  stand  in  special  need,  because,  from  the  very  quick- 
ness of  their  power  to  combine,  they  are  most  liable  to  mistake 
the  suggestions  of  their  various  and  ready  wit  for  the  sober  and 
Bolid  relations  of  thought. 

The  lower  associations— those  of  constant  or  frequent  conjunc- 
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tiun — are  most  ol^ervable  when  they  strongly  affect  our  feelings. 
Objects  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  or  which  ought  to  be 
and  would  otherwise  be  positively  oifensive,  excite  the  intemest 
liking  or  misliting,  simply  because  they  have  been  connected 
with  objects  which  in  their  essential  nature  are  fitted  to  pleaae 
or  displease  us.  The  remembrance  of  a  journey,  or  some  other 
event  of  our  personal  history,  is  always  unwelcome,  because  it 
was  connected  in  our  experience,  and  is  therefore  associated  in 
our  thoughts,  with  some  serious  disappointment  or  calamity. 
The  sight  of  the  surgeon  who  saved  our  life  by  performing  a 
painful  operation,  is  not  always  agreeable,  however  sincere  may 
be  our  gratitude.  Certain  persons  are  very  pleasing  or  very 
displeasing,  because  they  bring  to  mind  memories  or  thoughts 
which  we  cherish  or  reject. 

A  dress  of  the  newest  fashion  may  at  first  be  singular  and  un- 
atlractive.  But  soon  it  is  generally  worn  by  those  who  are 
attractive  in  appearance,  graceful  and  refined  in  manners,  and 
high  in  social  position.  It  is  thereupon  regarded  as  liighly  graceful 
and  agreeable  in  itself,  and  no  other  is  tolerable.  It  is  not  long 
befiire  it  becomes  common,  and  this  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
factitious  attractions.  When  it  is  worn  obtrusively  by  the  filthy 
and  vulgar,  and  becomes  conspicuous  in  connection  with  persons 
who  are  rightfully  disagreeable,  it  is  time  that  the  fashion  should 
change,  or  that  some  other  novelty  should  appeal  m  cider  to 
relieve  the  associations  of  the  fashionable  world  fiom  the  offen 
eive  taint  of  commonness  and  vulgarity. 

The  moral  injluenee  of  accidental  associatt  ns  is  «till  more 
worthy  of  attention,  for  their  power  for  evil  as  well  as  their 
capacity  for  good.  Pleasing  manners,  high  intellectual  culture 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  position,  may  be  and  often  aie 
connected  with  libertine  principles  and  easy  morals  and  thus 
become  powerftil  aids  and  instruments  of  vice  and  coiiuptioa 
The  drunken  revel  may,  by  the  force  of  associiticns  ot  thia  kuid 
not  only  be  endured  as  less  disgusting,  but-  it  may  be  gbned  in 
by  the  aspirant  aiter  high  society,  as  the  sigOi  ot  gentlemanly 
breeding  and  fashionable  life.  The  horrors  of  the  fir  t  cjgat 
and  the  first  debauch  are  greatly  alleviated  by  minif  li  "u^gea 
tions  that  the  experience  of  both  are  nece^sa  y  t  con  t  tute  the 
gentleman. 
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The  force  of  casual  associationa  is  in  no  particular  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  its  influence  upon  language.  A  deed  tbat  is 
ablion-ent  to  the  conscience  and  offensive  to  the  judgaaent  and 
feeling  of  right-minded  and  plain-speaking  men,  is  more  than 
half  reconciled  to  the  moral  feelings,  and  perhaps  is  installed 
among  the  virtues,  by  softening  or  dignifying  the  appellations  by 
which  it  ia  named — that  is,  by  designating  it  by  words  that  suggest 
associations  of  respectability  and  honor.  Men  seek  to  keep  down 
or  to  avoid  associations  of  disgust  or  abhorrence  by  the  device 
of  euphemistic  terminology.  It  is  not  always  true  that  'vice 
loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness ; '  for  the  veiy  gross- 
ness  which  is  ila  natural  manifestation  and  result,  is  sometimes 
the  best  defence  of  society  against  the  eorruptiou  to  whieh  it 
tends. 

The  power  of  epithets  and  names  to  awaken  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant associations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  parties 
and  the  practice  of  partisans.  A  party  that  is  encumbered  by 
an  epithet  or  appellation  of  odious  associations  or  disagreeable 
origination,  hastens  to  disencumbsr  itself  of  an  appendage  that  is 
more  fetal  than  the  shirt  of  Nessus ;  while  its  opponents  are  as 
eager  and  determined  that  it  shall  retain  the  damaging  reproach. 
The  skillful  application  of  epithets  like  WJiig  and  Tory,  Malig- 
nant and  Soundliead,  Gir&ndida  and  the  Mountain,  Conservaiive 
and  Radical,  is  often  more  efficient  with  the  populace  than  the 
most  convincing  ai^uments  or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
Agreeable  ass)o  it  ons  through  the  subtle  reaction  of  language, 
have  not  only  palliate  i — they  have  even  recommended  the  most 
contempt  ble  f  Uies  the  most  outrageous  violence,  and  the  most 
abominable  c   mes 

Even  pli   OS  phj  t  hongh  piofcssing  to  be  subject  to  thought-relations 

only,  is  by  no  means  mp  from  the  inEuenso  of  oaennl  aflsociations  operating 
thrangb  th  g  ame  med  m  of  vtoz&s.  It  is  often  moro  effeotiro,  otsu  in  the 
sohools,  to  app  y  an  p  b  t^  as  senauoiis  or  Kpiritnal,  rmpiricaZ  or  ralioiial,  unael- 
Jah  or  vlil  a    an     ha  o  diaprovB  nn  analjais  or  answer  an  avgnniont :  to 

give  nn  opinion  nn  odious  name,  or  apply  a  oontcmptuous  epithet,  than  to  con- 
sider its  evidence  or  refnte  its  reasons.  The  soberest  and  bs^t-got-emed  men  ars 
more  or  less  effected  by  indiTidna!  aaaoMationa  in  their  tastes,  th<^v  preforenoea, 
their  manners,  their  reading,  tbeir  companiona,  their  politioa,  and  their  ftith. 
Wo  could  not  be  wbollj  aloof  or  esempt  from  Iheir  inflnenee  if  ito  BOuld.  We 
would  not  if  wo  eould ;  for,  in  so  doing,  we  shonid  fovego  miieh  of  onr  individu- 
ality, and  of  that  whieh  makes  our  individnalitj  dear.     But  It  ia  tho  intereEt  and 
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man  bo  ikr  to  Fegulsito  the  infiueQCe  of  such  ossoDiatious,  that  he 
;  the  easy  Tictim  or  tho  nbjeot  slave  of  ohanoe  and  Brbitcary  eir. 
Whatever  ia  right  and  true  OMmot  be  disagreeable,  wban  it  is  sus- 
tained, adorned,  and  hallowed  by  assoeiations  that  are  only  attractive.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  till  tho  reason  and  conBcience  rale  so  completely  over  the  whole  man  &e 
to  tiansform  and  elevate  even  his  individual  and  casnal  asSDoiationE,  tliat  the 
eduaation  of  the  man  is  eomplela,  and  his  eharaotet  has  atfoined  that  harmony 
and  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable. 


CHAPTER  rV. 


EEPRESIISTATION. (1.)    THE    MEMORY,   OE    EECOGINIZING    PAC- 

ULTY. 

Having  considcreil  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  representa- 
tive power,  we  proceed  to  apply  the  results  of  our  inquiries  to  the 
explanation  of  the  principal  modes  in  which  its  activity  is  ex- 
erted— to  the  so-called  faculties  of  memory,  pJtantasy,  and  imagi- 
nation.    The  memory  comes  first  in  order. 

§  163.  An  act  or  state  of  memory  has  already  been 
ossqniini  to  on  defined  to  be  that  in  which  the  essential  elements  of 
an  act  of  previous  cognition  are  more  or  less  per- 
fectly re-known,  with  the  relatiouB  essential  to  each.  These 
elements  are  not  all  recalled  with  the  same  distiactne-ss,  and 
hence  tliere  are  varieties  of  memory ;  but  it  is  essential  to  an  act 
of  memory  that  some  portion  of  each  of  these  elements  and 
relations  should  be  recalled  and  re-known. 

The  total  complex  of  object  and  relations  may  be  recalled  more 
or  less  perfectly,  or  each  of  the  constituent  elements  may  be  more 
or  leas  vividly  represented. 

Pirst:  The  object  of  the  original  act  may  be  recalled  with  a 
greater  or  lesa  completeness  of  its  elements  or  parts,  and  this 
whether  it  be  a  thought-object,  or  a  sense-object.  Completeness 
or  incompleteness  in  this  particular  usually  attracts  the  attention, 
and  marks  the  memory  as  strong  or  weak. 

Second :  The  original  act  of  the  mind  in  the  first  apprehension 
may  also  be  more  or  less  perfectly  recalled.  I  see  a  face  in  a 
crowd.  I  recall  it  perfectly,  and  know  that  I  have  seen  it  before ; 
but  I  cannot  revive  a  single  vestige  of  myself  as  viewing  it,  only 
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that  I  did  thus  view  it  I  am  certain  by  direct  knowledge.  And 
yet  we  must  have  this  recollection  of  our  previous  psychical 
activity,  or  we  cannot  be  said  to  remember  it  at  all.  This  certain 
knowledge  may  vary  from  the  vaguest  possible  impressions  of  our 
subjective  state,  to  the  most  vivid  and  circumatantia!  review  of 
each  one  of  ite  constituent  elements. 

Third :  The  tirne  when  the  object  was  previously  known  may 
be  more  or  leas  perfectly  recalled.  If  I  remember  an  object 
viewed  or  experienced  half  an  hour  ago,  I  may  recall  tho  leading 
events  which  have  happened  to  me  &om  tho  present  m.oment 
backward  to  tbe  original  act  of  acquiring  this  knowledge.  If  it 
was  yesterday,  or  a  month  since,  I  can  generally  recall  the  events 
that  were  just  before  and  after  it,  can  connect  it  with  the  present 
by  more  or  fewer  intervening  occuiTences,  and  can  fix  the  date 
so  far  as  to  know  that  it  was  in  a  certain  month  of  a  certain 
year ;  the  attendants  of  which  dates  I  can  recover  with  more  or 
leas  fulness. 

In  some  cases,  the  event  stands  isolated  in  the  dim  and  unde- 
termined past.  In  others,  it  may  not  be  wholly  isolated  from  the 
events  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed,  but  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  united  with  the  present  by  any  connecting 
series  of  events  that  intervene. 

Fourth :  The  plaee  where,  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  re- 
called and  recognized.  The  place  where,  is  a  phrase  which  de- 
notes the  adjacent  and  surrounding  physical  objects  in  their  spa- 
tial relations,  which  form  the  background  and  the  setting  of  every 
object  perceived  or  every  act  of  tbe  person  who  remembers. 
Every  object  previously  observed,  every  act  of  my  own  in  ob- 
serving it,  when  itself  recalled,  will  bring  back  this  accompany- 
ing setting  more  or  less  perfectly. 

Fifth :  The  knowledge  of  the  real  exisiffiiee  or  of  the  previous 
perception  of  remembered  objects  may  also  vary  in  the  degree  of 
accuracy  or  confidence  with  which  it  is  held.  For  this  simple 
knowledge  no  other  explanation  can  be  g^ven,  than  that  the 
mind  is  competent  to  its  exercise.  Tbe  question  is  sometimes 
asked.  Why  do  we  trust  our  memory?  To  this  philosophers  have 
sought  to  give  an  answer  by  enumerating  certain  grounds  or  cri- 
teria— as  that  tbe  object  must  be  clear,  or  that  the  image  recalled 
mast  represent  or  affi-ee  with  the  reality.    But  all  these  ei-iteria, 
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or  grounds,  ave  merely  otlier  words  or  phrases,  which  express  no 
more  than  the  act  of  knowledge  itself. 

But  does  the  mind  always  know,  i.  e.,  remember,  with  equal 
certainty  ?  Does  it  not  sometimes  distrust  its  own  act  in  remem- 
bering ?  We  answer :  When  we  distrust  our  own  act  of  memory, 
it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  not  certain.  We  seek  t«  be  certain ; 
sometimes  we  succeed,  and  pass  from  tha  condition  of  painful 
doubt  into  that  of  confident  knowledge.  The  object  which  was 
vaguely  recalled  now  stands  vividly  and  distinctly  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  But  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  objects 
are  not  the  real  causes  which  effect,  or  the  lo^cal  grounds  on 
which  we  rest  our  positive  knowledge.  The  term  distinct  and 
distinctly,  objectively  describe  the  subjective  certainty,  but  do  not 
account  for  or  justify  it. 

"  But  do  we  not  sometimes  offer  reasons  to  satisfy  or  prove  to 
ourselves  that  what  we  remember  must  have  been  a  fact  ?"  We 
do  often  enumerate  the  circumstances  which  assure  us  that  we 
cannot  be  mistaken,  but  not  as  logical  reasmts  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  in  the  right.  We  bring  them  up  as  particu- 
lars on  which  we .  dwell  with  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
creating a  more  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  tlie  past.  In  this 
sense  we  are  said  to  refresh  our  memory— as  a  witness  in  court  is 
asked  or  urged  to  do,  when  one  or  another  circumstance  ia 
repeated  in  his  hearing,  or  he  is  left  to  his  own  associations  to 
revive  the  past.  We  may  indeed  urge  this  number  of  remem- 
bered particulars  as  reasons  why  others  should  trust  our  accuracy 
because  our  own  remembrance  is  so  full  and  detailed,  but  not  as 
grounds  or  criteria  for  our  own  confidence.  For  this  confidence 
we  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  we  find  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  and  using  the  power  for  this  very  function,  which  is 
to  remember.  And  yet  this  act  is  exercised,  as  is  every  other  act 
of  the  soul,  with  varying  and  unequal  energy. 

§  164.  An  exact  and  technical  description  of  mem- 
niriiiiy  defined,  ory  would  be  the  following.  Memory  is  a  modifica- 
tory to  rejj.-a-  tion  of  representation.  The  representative  power  fur- 
nishes the  materials  for  the  memory,  according  to 
the  laws  of  association.  These  objects  being  furnished,  the  mind 
in  memory  knows  them  by  an  act  of  recognition.  More  briefly, 
representation  recalls,  memory  recognizes.    The  soul,  in  represen- 
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tation,  is  passive,  blind,  and  mechanical,  proceeding  according  to 
fixed  and  inevitable  laivs,  by  methods  or  processes  which  occur 
beyond  or  out  of  conseiousnesB.  The  soul,  in  memory,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  active,  intelligent,  and  rational.  The  distinction 
between  repreeentatioa  and  memory,  so  fer  as  our  actual  expe- 
rience is  concerned,  is  rather  ideal  than  real,  for  representation 
passes  into  memory  by  an  inevitable  certainty,  through  the  easi- 
est, the  most  natural,  and  usually  the  most  unnoticed  transitions. 
The  psychologists  of  the  associational  school  provide  for  only 
half  the  process — that  of  r^resentaUon.  The  recognition  they 
attempt  to  explain,  but  uosuceeasfully,  by  the  chemistry  of  asso- 
ciation— i.  e.,  by  the  union  or  blending  of  a  present  with  a  past 
mental  state.  Representation  and  memory  may,  however,  with 
propriety  and  advantage,  be  ideally  considered  apart.  M&pre- 
s&niaiion  conceived  apart  from,  memory,  may  begin  with  a  mental 
image,  and  by  the  laws  of  its  own  activity  call  up  another,  and 
still  another,  till  all  at  once  the  intelligence  asserts,  "The  object 
now  pictured  I  have  itnown  before  as  a  reality."  Or  the  object 
may  be  material,  and  perceived  by  the  senses.  In  such  a  case, 
representation  at  once  supplies  a  completing  image  or  thought, 
concerning  which  memory  pronounces,  "  This  real  object  I  have 


Mem/m),  on  the  other  hand,  as  disiinguished  from  representor 
Hon,  is  an  act  of  knowledge.  To  know,  requires  objects,  and  the 
discernment  of  their  relations.  The  objects  of  memory  are 
peculiar,  in  that,  as  has  just  been  explained,  representation  pre- 
sents or  suggests  more  or  fewer  of  them.  The  relations  under 
which  they  ai'e  known  are,  as  we  have  shown  at  length,  those  of 
previous  apprehension  by  myself  in  some  determinate  state  of 
knowledge  or  feeling,  at  some  previous  time,  and  in  some  par- 
ticular place. 

But  while  we  thus  distinguish  in  an  ideal  way  the  passive  and 
the  active  element  in  memory,  both  must  be  taken  into  con- 
.  sideration  in  order  to  explain  its  phenomena;  for,  in  these 
phenomena,  each  of  these  elements  modifies  the  other,  and  both 
must  be  present.  The  two  are  related  in  memory  somewhat  as 
sensation  pi-oper  and  perception  proper  are  combined  in  the  acts 
of  sense-perception — the  one  is  inversely  as  the  other.  In 
certain  acts  and  powers  of  memory,  the  passive  or  representa- 
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tional  element  is  prominent  and  conspicuous;  in  others,  the 
active  and  rational  is  most  apparent.  In  the  two  eases,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  memory  as  spontaneous  and  intentional.  In  spontct- 
neous  memory,  ike  ohjed  remembered,  ^orMneously  oeeura  to  the 
mind.  In  intentional  memory  it  is  distinetly  sought  after  until  it  is 
Jound.  In  spontaneous  memory,  the  representative  feculty  is 
promiaent,  while  the  intelligence  waifs  only  to  ^ve  its  recognition 
to  what  is  presented  to  its  attention.  In  intentional  memory, 
the  intelligence  is  active,  being  aware  that  some  object  has  been 
previously  known,  to  recall  which,  it  summons  the  energies  of 
the  representative  power. 

The  distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of  memory  is  so  obvious, 
and  is  so  readily  observed,  that  separate  terms  for  the  two  have 
been  employed  in  common  life,  and  are  found  in  many  lan- 
guages. The  Greeks  have  /ly^/i-q  and  wjd/iv^acg ;  the  Latins, 
memoria  and  reeordatio  (c£  Ok.  de  Prov.  43) ;  the  English, 
memory  and  recoUecUon. 

§  165,  In  the  spontaneous  memoiy,  there  ai-e 
ous  m™"]^^^'  natural  aptitudes  and  disabilities,  which  can  only  be 
referred  to  aome  original  differences  of  the  mental 
constitution.  That  such  differences  exist,  is  an  unquestioned  fact. 
For  example :  one  person  hears  a  series  of  unconnected  names 
recited,  and  caa  repeat  them  all  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  while  another  can  recall  only  now  and  then 
one.  The  eye  of  another  runs  down  a  column  of  figures,  and  he 
caa  copy  the  whole  from  memory,  while  his  companion  can 
scarcely  recall  a  single  one  of  the  whole.  One  individual  can 
learn  a  page  of  prose  or  poetry  simply  by  reading  or  hearing  it 
read  but  once,  while  another  can  with  difficulty  repeat  correctly  a 
single  line  or  sentence.  That  these  differences  are  natural,  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  effort  or 
art.  No  discipline  of  the  attention,  and  no  determination  of  the 
will,  can  enable  one  who  is  strikingly  deficient,  to  acquire  the 
power  of  this  simple  and  effortless  memory.  That  the  defect  lies 
in  some  original  incapacity  to  fix  the  attention  with  interest  upon 
the  objects  to  be  recalled,  and  not  in  the  power  of  representation, 
is  confirmed  by  observation  as  well  as  by  the  general  law  of  the 
workings  of  the  representative  power.  That  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  this  kind  of  memory  is  not  owmg  to  the  physical 
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Strength  or  weakness  of  tlie  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  meiitiil 
energy  and  the  moral  direction  with  which  these  physical  instru- 
ment are  applied,  is  abundantly  mauifest.  Aoalogons  to  differ- 
ences in  the  spontaneous  memory — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  ex- 
amples of  it — are  the  varying  capacities  to  recall  a  mualcal  air 
so  as  to  repeat  it,  or  to  revive  the  image  of  tbe  voice  or  manners 
of  another  so  as  to  imitate  them. 

The  relations  which  are  employed  in  the  natural  memory  are 
most  coQspicuously  those  of  simple  contiguity  and  succ^sion. 
All  memory  begins  with  these  relations,  because  our  earliest  en- 
ergies and  acquisitions  commence  with  objecta  of  this  kind.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  natural  memory  of  space  and  of  time,  or, 
as  we  may  say  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense,  there  is  a  natural 
memory  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  In  some  pei^ons  the  memory 
of  the  eye,  while  in  others  the  memory  of  the  ear,  is  conspicuous. 
Those  who  are  remarkable  for  the  memory  of  the  eye,  are  such 
aa  can  readily  and  vividly  picture  In  the  mind  the  details  of  the 
front  or  facade  of  a  building,  the  outline  and  filling  in  of  some 
remarkable  tree,  the  features  of  the  face  of  an  acquaintance 
or  ftiend,  tbe  page  of  a  book  as  presented  to  the  eye.  Thtse 
distinguished  for  the  memory  of  the  car,  can  recall  succe^ions  of 
sounds — if  they  have  a  musical  ear,  of  musical  notes — strings  of 
names,  or  words  when  connected  in  signiiicant  sentences.  They 
can  repeat  dates  of  uninteresting  events,  and  retail  long  stories 
whether  tedious  or  amusing.  Superiority  iu  the  one  kind  of 
memory  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  superiority  in  the  other. 

A  good  spontaneous  memory,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a  good 
memory  for  facts  and  dates,  is  generally  and  correctly  regarded 
as  a  great  intellectual  convenience,  rather  than  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  intellectual  power-  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  many  per- 
sons are  distinguished  by  natural  memory,  who  are  inferior  in  ca- 
pacity for  discrimination  and  reasoning.  It  has  become  a  com- 
mon observation,  Great  memory,  little  common  sense.  In  such 
cases,  the  power  of  discerning  the  higher  relations  may  be  either 
originally  deficient,  or  it  may  be  neglected  in  consequence  of  the 
predominant  use  of  the  power  of  apprehending,  and,  of  course, 
of  recalling  objects  in  tbe  reiations  that  are  most  obvious.  A  very 
energetic  mind  may  be  very  limited  in  its  apprehensions,  and 
will,  of  course,  be  enei^etic  tliough  limited  in  its  memory.    It  is 
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noticeable,  also,  that  persons  who  become  eminent  in  those 
achievements  which  are  proper  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers 
and  relations,  are  ia  early  life  i^ually  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  reach  of  their  memoiy  of  both  eye  and  eai'. 

There  are  not  a  few  men  who  caiTy  into  the  maturity  of  age, 
and  into  the  most  striking  efforts  of  jndgment  and  reasoning,  a 
memory  that  is  always  clear,  vivid,  prompt,  exact,  and  universal 
— a  memory  that  never  forgets  a  name,  or  loses  a  date,  or  is  at 
fault  in  its  recital  of  fects.  Such  are  the  men  of  univei-sal 
knowledge,  at  least  iu  some  special  department  of  study  and  re- 
search, like  Scaliger  in  ancient  learning  and  criticism ;  Pascal, 
"  that  prodigy  of  parls ;"  Niebuhr  in  history  and  statistics ;  A.  von 
Humboldt  in  physics  both  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  Ritter  in  geo- 
graphy ;  Goethe  In  literature  and  art.  The  reason  that  in  these 
exempt  cases  the  higher  or  intellectual  memory  does  not  displace 
the  lower,  is  that  the  employments  or  studies  of  the  individual 
require  him  to  be  conversant  with  details  as  well  as  with  their 
thought-relations,  with  feats  as  well  as  with  principles.  Hence, 
the  higher  memory  aids  rather  than  hinders  the  lower  ;  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  quick  eye  and  ear  being  fastened  and  fixed  by 
the  secondary  processes  of  reflex  thought. 

Theintentiomi  §  1^^  ^-  The  phenomena  of  the  so-called  intentional 
memory.  ^^  voluutary  memory  next  require  attention.     They 

are  characterized  by  the  single  feature,  that  the  objects  remem- 
bered, are  sought  for  by  a  conscious  effort  or  act.  'But  how 
can  this  be  po^ible?  The  very  statement  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  feet.  If  the  mind 
seeks,  intending  to  find  or  recover  an  object  lost,  then  it  already 
knows  what  it  seeks  for.  In  other  words,  the  mind  must  already 
have  remembered,  in  order  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  endeavor- 
ing to  recall.'  In  reply,  we  observe  that,  if  every  object  re- 
membered were  in  all  cases  remembered  with  equal  fulness  and 
vividness,  then  the  objection  would  hold.  If,  in  order  to  re- 
member at  all,  the  mind  must  recall  with  equal  energy  and 
success  all  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  capable  of 
being  reproduced,  then  '  to  intend  to  remember '  would  be 
plainly  precluded  by  our  'having  already  remembered.'  But 
this  is  by  no  means  true.  The  object  remembered  may  be  con- 
sudered  as  an  object — whether  object-objeel  or   mbjeot-objed  is 
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—out  of  all  conscious  relatiou  to  the  mjnd  viewing  or 
caring  for  it,  or  aa  an  object  in  such  relation. 

Taken  in  the  firat  sense,  the  object  is  capable  of  being  recalled 
vaguely  in  its  general  outlines,  and  confusedly  in  ite  details,  or  it 
can  stand  out  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  with  the  sharpest  out- 
line, and  inclose  a  perfect  picture  of  distinct  minutia.  But  the 
object  of  memory  is  more  appropriately  the  object  in  some  rela- 
tion to  the  previous  activity  of  the  soul  in  some  given  place  and 
at  some  given  time.  This  more  complex  object  admite  also  of  every 
variety  and  degree,  from  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest  conceivable 
fuluesa  and  freahness.  This,  of  course,  provides  for  the  po^ibility 
tliat  the  mind  should,  in  its  acts  of  recovery,  go  through  all  the 
intermediate  steps  of  effort  and  intention,  till  the  whole  object,  as 
objective  and  subjective,  is  &lly  represented  and  recognized. 

In  recovering  the  whole,  we  may  begin  with  that  whicli  is 
eminently  objective.  We  may  set  off  with  some  object  which 
we  are  sure,  in  our  previous  knowledge,  had  some  relation  to  that 
which  we  seek — as  the  dates  of  some  events  that  occurred  before 
or  after  the  one  which  we  look  for,  the  names  which  we  have 
learned  in  connection  with  the  one  required ;  and  we  may  dwell 
upon  these  till  the  date  or  name  required  occurs  to  the  mind,  and 
we  recognize  it  with  welcome.  Or  we  may  begin  with  the  sub- 
jective element.  We  may  recall  ourselves  in  the  act  of  being 
charged  with  certain  duties  or  commissions — ivhere  we  were,  what 
we  were  doing,  of  what  we  were  thinking,  how  we  were  feeling, — 
till  by  this  means,  the  missing  element  reappeai«  to  make  the 
recognition  complete. 

It  has  already  been  asserted,  that  in  the  intenUonal  memo- 
ry the  active  element  is  meet  prominent.  This  is  true.  But  it 
happens,  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  passive  element  is 
thereby  brought  into  more  conspicuous  and  striking  contrast.  It 
would  seem  to  delight  to  tantalize  us  by  the  wantonness  of  its 
caprices,  as  now  it  flashes  those  very  thoughts  upon  our  mental 
vision  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  liide  out  of  sight,  and  then 
as  provokingly  hides  those  which  we  are  most  desirous  to  un- 
cover. At  one  time  we  are  disappointed  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  forgetfulness  of  the  most  ferailiar  objects;  at 
another,  we  are  surprised  by  the  appositcuiBS  and  the  affluence 
1  remembrances. 
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The  sole  and  single  fuuetion  which  the  mind,  as  active,  can 
exert,  ia  to  apply  the  force  of  its  attention  to  the  object  or  objects 
which  it  is  cert^n  have  reference  to  that  which  is  sought  for. 
To  these  only  have  we  access.  Th^e  only  we  have  at  our  cojq- 
mand.  Energetic  and  prolonged  attention  is  all  that  the  mind 
can  do  at  the  moment  of  remembering. 

§  166.  Memory  is  sometimes  defined  as  exclusively 
pot™^^ii^^  the  power  to  retain,  or  the  conserooiive  facuUy.  So 
aa  tv  Dse.  Hamilton  treats  it,  and  exalts  this  supposed  power 
into  a  separate  faculty  co-ordinate  with  the  power  to  reproduce 
and  the  power  to  represent.  But  when  we  inquire  for  the  defini- 
tion or  statement  of  the  function  which  this  so-called  retentive 
faculty  performs,  we  find  that  no  function  of  the  sort  is  known 
to  consciousness.  Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  Hamilton,  that  what- 
ever is  done  by  this  feculty  is  performed  unconsciously. 

No  one  holds  that,  during  the  interval,  the  mind  acts  upon 
the  object,  or  with  respect  to  it.  It  does  not  exert  itself  to  hold 
it,  or  concern  itself  with  it  in  the  least.  The  expression  to  re- 
tain is  purely  metaphorical,  and  simply  carries  the  thoughts 
over  the  period  that  intervenes  between  the  moment  when  it  was 
first  apprehended,  and  the  moment  when  it  is  known  a  second 
time.  As  Locke  pertinently  and  truly  observes,  "  This  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to 
revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And 
in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories, 
when,  indeed,  they  are  actually  nowhere;  but  only  there  is  an 
ability  in  the  mind,  when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,"  etc.  (Ej- 
say  B.  ii.,  ex.,  §2). 

It  is  only  by  a  metaphor  that  objects  remembered  can  be  spoken 
of  as  preserved  in  some  repository  or  hiding-place,  in  drawers, 
pigeon-holes,  or  other  compartments.  Nor  can  the  doctrine  be 
maintained,  that  in  the  act  of  original  acquisition  the  fibres  of 
the  brain  are  disposed  in  a  certain  position,  which  they  retain,  or 
at  least  retain  the  tendency  to  reassnme.  Nor  can  it  be  proved, 
as  the  followers  of  Herbart  contend,  that  each  object  as  appre- 
hended, or  the  state  of  mind  &s  excited  to  action  by  the  object, 
ia  retained  ever  afterward  in  a  condition  of  tension,  which,  on  a 
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fit  occasion,  springs  forth  into  tlie  presence  of  the  conscious  spirit. 
Now,  if  all  these  representations  are  figurative  or  metaphorical, 
the  power  to  retain,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  retentive  faculty,  must 
be  purely  figurative  also ;  the  fact  which  it  describes  being 
merely  that  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  obedience  to  certain 
laws,  the  mind  can  represent  and  recognize  its  previous  know- 
ledge. The  mind  that  can  do  this  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
number  of  objects,  after  the  lapse  of  the  longest  time,  is  said  to 
have  the  most  retentive  memory. 

Cioero  (Be  Omtore,  i,,  5),  Plato  and  . 
serving  ivbat  it  had  linown,  to  a  tablet 
angraveii.  Notwithstanding  tlia  oautious  and  aoonrate  daflnition  of  Looke  which 
wo  have  oited,  we  find  him,  in  tho  same  chapter,  iodnlging  in  suoh  language  as 
this:  " Ihe  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors,  and,  if  not 
sometiniBB  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear."  ■  ..."  In  some,  it  [tha  mind]  re- 
tains the  ohnraoters  drawn  on  it  like  marhle;  in  others  like  freostOQe;  and  In 
others,  little  bettfir  than  sand."  .  .  .  .  "  We  oftentimes  find  a  diaoaao  quite  skip 
the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fevet  in  a  few  daja  oaloina  all  those 
images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  bo  us  lasting  as  it  graved  in 
marble."  Agfbin,  the  ideas  are,  "very  often  roased  and  tambled  out  of  their 
dark  tells  into  open  daylight  hy  soma  turbulent  and  tempostaoua  passion." 
Ilamilton  jnstlj  observes,  that,  "of  all  tJiesa  sensible  rcsemblanaos,  none  is  so 
ingcaioua  as  that  of  Gassendi  to  the  folds  of  a  pieee  of  paper  or  cloth."  But 
Ilamilton  doas  not  notioe  wherein  tie  truth  and  ingenuity  of  tha  resemblance 
mainly  lies,  via.,  tho  oiroumstance  that  the  mind,  like  the  oloth,  retaina  nothing 
but  tho  oapaoity  fo  assume  the  same  folds  and  in  the  same  combination  and  order 
which  they  had  originally  taken. 

We  obses-ve  here,  that  as  the  goodness  of  the  memory  may 
respect  it  as  spontaneous  or  intentional ;  so  we  describe  it  in  the 
one  case  as  ready,  and  in  the  other  as  teimcious.  The  one  does 
not  exclude  the  other.  If  a  person  is  able  to  recall  every  object 
that  ia  required,  at  once,  without  effort  or  delay,  his  memory  is 
called  ready ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  thereby  that  he  is 
deficient  in  the  capacity  to  retain,  but  only  that  he  is  quick  and 
apt  to  recall.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  is  slow  to  recall, 
and  yet  sure  to  do  so  by  the  application  of  energetic  attention 
if  sufficient  time  is  allowed,  his  memory  is  tenacious ;  by  which 
is  intended  only  that  the  object  is  certain  to  be  recovered---not 
that  there  is  a  special  capacity  to  retain,  which  may  be  possessed 
m  eoiinent  measure,  to  which  may  or  may  not  be  added  another 
special  capacity  to  recall. 

The  power  to  retain,  in  the  sense  explained,  implies  the  power 
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to  hse,  in  the  same  sease;  the  capacity  to  renieniher 
that  there  is  the  liabOity  Xo  forget.  The  fact  that  we  do  forget, 
moat  men  wiil  not  venture  to  questiOE  or  deny.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, easy  to  explain  why  we  forget,  or  to  detail  the  process  by 
which  we  lose  an  acquisitioii  beyond  recall.  In  one  aspect  of  tho 
case,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  never  to  remember — that  the 
mind  might  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  new  objects  which  the  pvesentative  power  can  bring  before 
it.  But  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  possibility 
and  the  conditions  of  representation,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  to  forget  nothing,  but  that  it  must  always  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  related  thought  to  bring  back  all  its  correlates, 
A  moment's  reSection,  however,  must  convince  us  that,  were  it 
jiossible  for  us  to  recall  every  object,  the  recall  could  never  in 
fact  take  place  simply  for  want  of  time.  To  recall  the  acquisi- 
tions of  a  few  years,  would  require  &a  long  a  time  as  to  make  the 
original  acquirement,  even  if  to  represent  were  our  sole  occupar 
tion.  But  it  b  not  solely  for  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  that 
we  do  not  recall.  Often,  when  both  are  furnished,  the  related 
thoughts  do  not  spontaneously  present  themselves. 

The  phrase  to  forget  is  variously  employed— -sometimes  posi- 
tively, at  others  comparatively ;  now  absolutely,  and  then  rela- 
tively; or,  as  Sliedmroth  has  it,  "Forgetting  admits  of  several 
degrees,  or  sfadia.  The  fii-st  is  a  momentary  displacement  of  an 
object  apprehended  which  is  yet  certain  to  spring  back  as  soon 
as  the  object  displacing  it  is  withdrawn.  The  second  is  a  com- 
parative withdrawal  of  the  attention,  as  when  we  divert  our 
mind  from  a  painful  sensation,  or,  as  we  say,  forget  it,  in  labor 
or  play.  The  third  is  when  an  object  will  uot  present  itself 
spontaneously,  but  we  must  bethink  ourselves  in  order  to  recover 
iL  The  fourth  is  when  we  bethink  ourselves  in  vain.  The  fifth 
is  when  it  has  vanished  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  question 
whether  we  can  by  any  effort  bring  it  back.  The  sixth,  when 
we  conclude  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  never 
recall  it  again."  (Psyehohgie,  Berlin,  1824,  p.  82). 

It  is  questioned  by  many  whether  this  absolute  fbrgetfulness  is 
possible — whether,  at  least,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  that  the 
soul  can  lose  beyond  recovery  any  thing  which  it  has  known.  It 
is  certain  that  knowledge  which  has  remained  out  of  sight  tor  a 
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long  period  has  often  been  suddenly  recovered.  Even  acquisi- 
tions that  were  the  least  likely  to  be  remembered,  aad  which, 
previously,  were  never  known  or  auapected  to  have  been  made, 
come  up  as  though  the  soul  were  inspired  to  receive  strange  i-c- 
velations  of  its  capacities  and  acquirements. 

Numerous  examples  have  occurred  within  the  observation  of 
the  curious,  and  not  a  few  are  recorded  in  history.  The  well- 
known  and  often  quoted  story,  which  was  originally  published  by 
Coleridge  in  his  Biograpkia  Ltterana,  is  in  substance  as  follows : 
A  servant-gir!  in  Germany  was  very  ill  of  nervoas  fever  accom- 
panied with  violent  delirium.  In  her  excited  ravings,  she  re- 
cited long  passages  from  classical  and  rabbinical  writers,  which 
excited  the  wonder  and  even  terror  of  all  who  heard  them,  the 
most  of  whom  thought  her  inspired  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit. 
Some  of  tlie  passages  which  were  written  down  were  found  to 
correspond  with  literal  extracts  from  learned  books.  When  in- 
quiries were  made  concerning  the  history  of  her  life,  it  was 
i'oimd  that,  several  years  before,  she  had  lived  in  the  family  of 
an  old  and  learned  pastor  in  the  country,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  aloud  fevorite  passages  from  the  very  writers  in 
whose  works  these  extracts  were  discovered.  These  sounds,  to 
her  unintelligible,  were  so  distinctly  impressed  upon  her  memory, 
that,  under  the  excitement  of  delirious  fever,  they  were  repro- 
duced to  her  mind  and  uttered  by  her  tongue. 

Rev.  Timothy  Plint,  in  his  Recollections,  records  of  himself, 
that,  when  prostrated  by  malarial  fever,  he  repeated  aioud  long 
paasagea  from  Virgil  and  Homer  which  he  had  never  formally 
committed  to  memory,  and  of  which,  both  before  and  after  liis 
illne^,  he  could  repeat  scarcely  a  line. 

Dr.  Eush,  in  his  Medieai  Biquiries,  says  that  he  once  attended 
an  Italian,  who  died  in  New  York  of  yellow  fever,  who  at  first 
spoke  English,  at  a  later  period  of  his  illness  French,  and,  when 
near  his  end,  Italian  only.  He  records  also  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  that  old  German  immigrants 
whom  he  attended  in  their  last  illness,  often  prayed  in  their 
native  tongue,  though  some  of  them,  he  was  certain,  had  not 
spoken  it  for  many  years. 

§  167.  Such  facts  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  tiS'bSii™"*™ 
bodily  condition  with  the  phenomena  of  memory,  of  which  a 
12 
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partial  csplanation  has  already  been  given  (§  153),  They  con- 
firm two  positions,  to  which  daily  experience  and  observation 
both  testify.  The  first  is,  that  the  extent  and  reach  of  our 
memory  is  greatly  afiected  by  our  bodily  condition  at  the  time 
when  wo  acquire.  Every  object  which  we  apprehend,  when  in  a 
certain  condition  of  health,  we  can  afterward  recall,  and  this  we 
can  do  as  readily  and  aseasilyas  we  breathe.  On  other  occa- 
sions, if  we  are  wearied  by  labor,  exhausted  by  watching,  or 
prostrated  by  pain,  the  book  which  we  read,  the  conversation  iu 
which  we  take  part,  the  incidents  which  happen,  become  almost  a 
blank  to  UiS  when  we  seek  to  recover  them. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  notice  the  circumstaace,  that  certain  parts 
of  the  day,  and,  with  some  persons,  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  most  favorable  to  tho  successful  acquisition  of  possessions  for 
the  memory.  In  the  evening,  and  especially  late  at  night,  the 
attention  may  seem  to  be  as  intentlyfixed  upon  the  objecte  which 
are  to  be*retained,  as  in  the  moi-ning,  and  the  intellectual  force 
may  appear  trf  be  moro  anergstic.  But  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  acquisitions  of  the  previous  evening,  which  seemed 
to  be  so  distinct  and  promised  to  be  so  permanent,  have  well-nigh 
vanished  in  the  morning,  and  require  to  be  reviewed  to  be  made 
useful  or  sure.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  after  the  analogies  furnished 
by  these  phenomena,  can  be  explained  the  frequently  evanescent 
character  of  the  acquisitions  which  are  made  under  the  influence 
of  wine  or  opium,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  strongest 
memories  have  often  been  either  water-drinkers,  or  men  of  strong 
heads,  not  easily  disturbed  by  stimulants. 

The  second  position  is,  that,  whether  we  can  recall  what  we 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired,  depends  also  very  largely — at  times 
altogether — upon  the  bodily  condition  at  the  moment  of  our  de- 
sire or  effort  to  remember.  Under  the  inspiration  of  joyous 
health  or  the  stimulus  of  exciting  disease,  all  that  we  have  ever 
experienced,  witnessed,  or  learned,  comes  back  to  us  as  if  a  good 
genius  were  pouring  forth  at  our  bidding  all  that  we  need  or  de- 
sire to  recall.  Again,  in  seasons  of  extreme  weakness,  we  can- 
not recover  the  most  familiar  names,  incidents,  or  dates,  and  our 
most  common  knowledge  refuses  to  serve  us. 

It  is  pertinent  hero  to  refer  to  the  many  cases  of  the  sudden 
and  almost  entire  loss  of  memory,  some  of  which  are  as  striking 
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as  those  of  its  development  to  unwonted  energy.  A  lady  of  su- 
perior endowments  and  culture  was  for  several  days  exposed  to 
suffering  and  fear,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  which  terminated  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel.  A  severe  and  protracted  illness  was  the 
consequenee,  from  which  she  slowly  recovered.  After  her  ap- 
parent restoration  to  complete  health,  it  was  found  that  the  test 
part  of  her  acquired  knowledge  waa  gone,  and  it  was  never  af- 
terward recovered.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  has  been  said  to  ef- 
face all  remembrance  of  the  events  of  some  definite  period  of 
the  life. 

Both  classes  of  facts — those  which  illustrate  the  dependence 
on  certain  bodily  conditions  of  both  the  power  to  acquire  with 
efiect  the  taateriais  for  the  memory,  and  the  power  to  recall 
them  with  ease — can  he  accovmted  for  by  the  general  views  al- 
ready expressed.  The  varying  condition  of  the  body  through 
the  several  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  enters  into  the 
experiences  of  consciousness,  and  furnishes  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  them  all.  It  is  the  constant  background  ou  which  all 
the  mental  activities  are  projected,  the  never-failing  setting  with 
which  every  one  of  them  must  be  accompanied.  When  these 
sensations  are  of  a  certain  d^cription,  they  are  the  normal  and 
fevering  accessories  of  the  other  actings  of  the  soul.  If  they 
ai-e  abnormal,  disturbed,  or  unpleasant,  the  mind  is  so  absorbed 
or  distracted  by  the  presence  of  these  obtrusive  sensations,  that 
it  has  little  energy  to  spare  for  other  objects,  and  no  capacity  to 
steady  the  attention  upon  them. 

Again,  the  bodily  condition  may  also  present  sensations  which 
so  far  disturb  and  distract  the  attention,  as  to  allow  no  time  for 
the  passive  memory  to  respond  to  any  call ;  may  so  hurry  the 
mind  from  one  object  of  present  sense-experience  to  another,  as 
to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  representing  power  to  thrust  in  a 
single  mental  image ;  or,  again,  these  sensations  may  be  so  utterly 
disdmilar  to  any  which  have  been  before  experienced,  as  to  sug- 
gest no  image  of  the  past.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  com- 
plex of  sensations  may  he  most  fevorahle  to  the  easy  and  almost 
exclusive  action  of  the  passive  or  spontaneous  memory,  and  may 
be  so  akin  to  the  states  which  we  would  recall,  as  to  be  all  lu- 
minous and  living  with  objects  that  suggest  those  which  we  wel- 
»iome  or  seek  after. 
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To  the  question,  whether  the  circumstanees  of  the  soul  can 
ever  eo  far  he  changed  as  to  empower  it  to  recover  all  the  past, 
the  analogies  suggested  hy  these  fa«ts  would  lead  us  to  reply : 
(1.)  Under  no  circumstauees  whatever  can  it  he  supposed  that 
the  soul  shall  recover  what  it  has  not  in  some  sense  made  its  own 
by  the  energetic  action  of  its  attentive  consideration.  That  is  not 
a  proper  object  of  memory  to  the  soul,  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  into  its  life  fay  its  efficient  acquisition.  (2.)  It  is  supposable 
that  the  conditions  might  be  furnished  of  recalling  all  the  past 
thus  defined,  under  the  actings  of  laws  which  are  well  known  to 
us.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  vehicle  or  subject  of  the 
required  psychical  experiences — call  them  sensations,  if  you  will, 
and  the  occasion  of  them  a  new  body— should  be  furnished,  and 
these  would  of  themselves  give  back  every  element  of  past  ac- 
quisition or  experience  to  which  they  might  be  analogous. 

§  168.  "With  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
memory'^how  powers  and  activities  of  the  soul,  the  memory  itself 
espiiined.  advances  through  separate  stages,  each  of  which  pre- 
pares the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  becomes  its  natural  aud 
logical  condition.  The  memory  of  the  infant  differs  from  the 
memory  of  the  child ;  the  memory  of  the  child  differs  from  that 
of  the  youth ;  the  memory  of  the  man,  in  each  of  the  several 
stages  of  active  life,  differs  from  that  in  the  stage  which  succeeds 
it.  In  general,  the  memory  of  the  person  in  active  life  difiers 
from  the  memory  of  old  age.  The  memory  of  the  artist  is  very 
unlike  the  memory  of  the  mathematician.  The  memory  of  the 
erudite  and  disciplined  thinker  differs  greatly  in  ite  objects  aud 
its  laws,  from  the  memory  of  the  person  who  has  had  little  cul- 
ture from  reading  or  thought.  Hence,  there  exist  many  clearly 
distinguishable  varices  of  memory;  if  we  make  nothing  of  the 
feet  that  every  individual  must  have  a  type  of  memory  which 
arises  from  those  individual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
he  can  share  with  no  other  person. 

Besides  those  varieties  of  memory  which  are  common  to  all 
men  in  the  successive  periods  of  their  life,  there  are  the  special 
peculiarities  which  result  from  one's  pursuit  or  profession.  The 
historian  remembers  fects  and  dates ;  the  philosopher,  principles 
and  laws.  The  artist  remembers  landscapes  and  faces ;  the  wit 
and  the  story-teller,  never  forget  a  successful  jest  or  a  capital 
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anecdote.  These  habits  of  memory,  as  they  ao-e  called,  often 
grow  stronger  till  they  become  fised  beyond  the  power  of  change. 
Persons  distinguished  for  great  intellectual  power  in  certain 
directions,  very  often  complain  of  a  serious  defect  of  memory 
which  thoy  cannot  account  for.  Such  one-sided  habits  and  de- 
fects are  not  peculiar  to  the  memory  only,  but  pertain  equally  to 
all  the  activities  of  the  soul :  the  condition  of  memory  is  energy 
in  the  original  activities  ;  these  involve  attention  to  the  objects  to 
be  remembered  ;  attention  springs  from  an  active  interest  in 
these  objects ;  this  prevailing  interest  follows  the  habits  which 
constitute  and  express  the  character. 

We  return  again  to  the  feet  that  these  varieties  of  memory  are 
not  only  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  objects  remem- 
bered, but  also  by  the  method  and  relations  under  which  they 
are  recalled.  The  things  which  the  child  remembers  not  only 
differ  from  those  which  an  older  person  recalls,  but  they  are  re- 
called in  a  child's  order,  and  by  the  relations  which  are  proper 
to  a  child.  The  same  is  true  of  the  devotee  to  any  study  or  pur- 
suit so  far  as  special  intellectual  habits  are  induced  by  such  a 
study  or  employment.  When  the  child  recalls  to  itself  or  recites 
to  others  a  series  of  incidents  of  which  it  has  had  experience,  it 
depicts  the  whole,  generally  in  the  order  of  time,  with  little  selec- 
tion of  materials  a<3Cording  ta  their  importance  or  their  relation 
to  any  principle  or  purpose.  The  spontaneous  memory  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  reproduces  the  past  solely  after  the  relations  of 
time  or  place,  with  no  rearrangement  or  selection  of  the  same, 
such  as  would  be  suggested  by  the  desire  for  the  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  hearer,  or  by  the  bearings  of  tho  story  upon  his 
intellect  or  his  feelings. 

This  is  very  conspicuous  lq  the  memorira,  and  especially  in  the 
narratives  of  uneducated  persons.  Thus,  Dame  Quickly  recites 
the  story  of  her  wrongs  in  the  following  feshion :  "  Thou  didst 
swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  dolphin 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday 
in  Whiisun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me 
then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me 
my  lady  thy  wife."  (Henry  IV.,  2d  part.  Act  ii.,scene  i. ;  cf.  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  The  Friend,  Sec.  ii..  Essay  iv.)    No  finer  opportunity 
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is  furnished  for  observing  this  variety  ia  the  order  and  method 
which  characterize  the  memories  of  different  persons,  than  in  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, concerning  the  same  transaction. 

The  memory  of  the  young  is  usually  more  ready;  that  of  the 
adult  is  more  tenacious.  This  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  greater 
physical  vivacity  of  youth,  which  affects  the  actings  of  the  soul. 
The  vivacious  old  man  is  as  quick  to  remember  as  he  is  to  appre- 
hend or  judge;  while  the  torpid  and  phlegmatic  child  is  as  slow 
in  his  memory  as  he  is  in  his  reasonings  and  iaferences.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  temperament  or 
animal  spirits,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  cliaraeter  of  the  relations 
which  usually  predominate  at  each  of  these  periods  of  life.  Ob- 
jects that  are  recalled  by  the  relations  of  space  and  time  and  of 
obvious  resemblance,  present  themselves  promptly,  if  they  are 
remembered  at  all ;  but  these  relations  are,  from  their  very 
nature,  limited  to  but  few  individual  objects.  Hence,  the  groups 
which  arc  connected  by  such  relations  are  sooner  set  aside  and 
forgotten,  and  are  displaced  by  others.  The  relations  of  thought, 
however,  especially  those  which  are  founded  on  wide-reaching 
principles  or  laws,  are  in  their  very  nature  less  obvious.  But, 
on  the  other  band,  the  principles  themselves  are  few,  and  are 
constantly  before  the  mind.  When  these  are  once  mastered,  they 
are  illustrated  in  every  fact;  they  are  exemplified  in  every 
instance.  By  means  of  them  we  can  prophesy  and  construct  the 
future  as  well  as  explain  and  interpret  the  past.  These  few 
bonds  of  association,  when  they  control  the  memory,  give  to  it 
perfect  security  in  and  oomioand  over  its  possessions. 

The  men  of  universal  memory  are  those  who  combine  most 
happily  the  ready  memory  of  fects  and  events  with  the  te- 
nacious memory  of  truths  and  laws.  Tiiey  are  those  whose 
spontaneous  memory  is  not  displaced,  but  rather  aided,  by  the 
development  of  the  rational  memory  which  sees  in  &,cts  the 
illustrations  of  the  higher  relations  of  phUosophic  truth.  They 
hold  fest  the  acquisitions  of  youth  and  of  old  age  by  the  perma- 
nence of  principles  which  are  as  old  as  the  universe  and  as  new 
as  the  latest  experiment  by  which  they  are  verified. 

The  mejnory  of  the  ancients,  if  we  may  believe  all  the  stories 
which  are  told  of  the  achievements  of  some  of  their  more  dis- 
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tiaguished  men,  surpasaed,  in  some  respects,  the  average  attaini- 
meats  of  the  moderns.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  true,  from  what  we  know  of  the  memory  of  those  who  most 
resemble  them  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  their  intellects.  Their  attention  was  far  less  distracted  by 
a  variety  of  objects  than  is  the  ease  with  the  modems.  The  fects 
in  science,  literature,  chronology,  and  history,  which  they  wora 
required  to  remember  were  far  fewer  than  those  which  burden 
the  memory  of  the  modern  scholar.  More  than  all,  they  relied 
fer  less  than  we  do  upon  writing,  memoranda,  and  books,  to 
preserve  what  they  desired  to  retain,  They  committed  their 
acquisitions  to  their  own  power  to  recall  them.  Conversation 
and  repetition  were  practiced  &iv  more  generally  by  them  than 
by  na.  What  was  heard  by  the  ear  from  the  living  teacher,  was 
repeated  and  discoursed  of  by  his  interested  scholars,  till  it 
became  a  part  of  their  very  bdng. 

Thi;  attention  of  the  infant  ia  at  first  osoupied  witli  tie  aanaible 
world.  It  seas  oolora  wliiali  deiight  the  eye,  it  hears  Bonods  whioh  of  ni™Mu°It9 
oaptivate  tha  ear.  It  is  long  before  it  nnites  thsso  separate  per-  obarBsloristicB 
oeptB  into  indiyidnal  objects,  and  still  longer  before  it  diaorimi-  periods  of  lift, 
nates,  b;  Epeein,]  attontios,  one  object  from  another.  Later  etill, 
it  learna  to  uotioo  with  any  effeot  its  own  inner  oxporionaoa  and  aoliTities.  The 
iBlationa  of  before  and  com  are  of  still  later  evolution.  But  all  tbose  separate 
elemeata  muat  be  familiarized  by  attention  before  an  aut  of  memory  oan  bo  at  all 
deSoite  and  complete,  inaamach  aa,  mhaterer  suggestionB  of  rBprasantation 
tbere  may  be,  there  can  be  no  proper  act  of  memory  till  all  ttese  elements  are 
rocogniied. 

The  germinant  memory  of  the  infant  muat  be  esceedingly  limited,  beuanse  its 
materials  are  rery  scanty;  the  oMef  force  of  its  inteileotuai  life  being  espondad 
In  aequiring  rather  than  in  recalling.  So  far  as  it  remembers  at  all,  ita  memory 
IB  paaaive;  toteational  memory  being  aa  yet  undoTcloped,  for  the  infant  ia  the 
passive  child  of  nature,  and  tte  stream  of  its  memory  runs  aide  by  side  with  the 
course  of  its  objactivo  life.  The  infant  remembers,  as  animals  remember,  jnst 
that,  and  only  that,  which  the  objeota  of  Benae-perooptlon  recall  to  their 
Uioughta. 

The  a«c[uiaition  and  the  use  of  language  opens  tho  way  for  the  liigber  memory, 
though  obviously  in  its  first  beginnings.  Tho  right  use  of  words,  and  of  short 
Bentenees,  rec[uire3  that  the  child  should  connect  names  with  diatinctly  discerned 
objects,  and  should  express  its  wishes  and  thoughts  by  short  sentences.  But 
by-and-by  tho  child  finds  that  it  forgets — that  it  has  not  the  haowledga  whioh  it 
once  po^essed.    It  cannot  reoall  the  right  name  or  phrase  which  it  wiahes  to  use, 

call  the  forgotten  object,  and  begins  to  priictiee  the  aris  of  the  intellectual,  or  ao- 
tive  memory.  But  these  oeoaaioiiB  and  efibrls  are  at  best  so  infrequent,  and  of  so 
little  importance,  that  they  train  the  intenlionaJ  memory  in  a  Blight  degree  only. 
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It  19  by  tasks  imposad  by  others  direoUy  and  iadirectlj,  that  tho  eoul  ia  diseiplinod 
U>  the  eserciae  of  this  higiier  memor;,  and  its  loiious  actiritiea  are  developed. 
The  child  is  taught  written  language.  It  learna  the  alphabet  and  spelling  by  the 
eye,  or  brief  aenteoeeB  or  Terses  by  the  ear.  Children  are  charged  also  with  oom- 
misaions  to  esecuta,  with  aervioes  of  labor  or  eouit^y  whiob.  may  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  with  endless  lessouB  from  books  to  prepare  nmd  repeat. 

By  degrees,  thia  pnpil  of  others  becomes  hia  own  taakmastor  i  be  piiBses  froia 
the  lower  diacipline  of  the  memory,  which  otbers  enforce,  to  the  higher,  which 
he  imposes  upon  himself.  The  intenlional  memory,  whieb  has  been  trained  by 
others,  he  cnltivatea  for  himself.  He  makes  his  own  purposes;  he  proposes  bis 
own  ideals;  be  knows  what  ho  must  Icam  in  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
and  to  realise  these  ideals;  he  appoints  to  bjmself  his  own  lessons;  tasks  his  own 
intclloet  to  consider,  and  hia  own  efforts  to  retain  what  bo  foresees  be  shall  hiTo 
occasion  to  know  and  to  hare  at  command.  According  as  this  training  of  the 
attention  ia  mora  or  less  complete,  so  does  his  memory  beoome  mora  or  less  per- 
fectly subject  to  his  oonfrol,  and  from  the  passivo  spontaneity  of  early  life,  passes 
into  the  active  energy  of  mnturer  years.  Tbia  memory  of  manhood  is  also  ohar- 
aoteriaed  by  the  predominance  of  thonght-rolatione  and  of  rational  purposes. 
The  spontaneous  memory  of  early  life  ia  not  thereby  displaced ;  the  oiiginaJ  aptJ- 
tndes  of  the  memory  of  both  eye  and  ear  are  not  necessarily  set  aside.  But  just 
eo  far  as  one  thinks  and  acts  like  a  man,  just  so  for  will  he  remember  as  a  man, 
and  not  merely  as  a  obild — that  is,  by  tie  aid  of  those  higher  relations  which 

volte.     Tho  memory  of  tbo  man  ia  not  only  intantional,  but  it  is  also  rational. 

When  the  man  advances  from  tho  busy  noon  toward  the  quiet  evening  of  life, 
his  exclnsive  interest  !□  tho  objects  wbiob  have  absorbed  his  manhood  is  relased, 
either  through  physical  infirmity,  or  tho  sucoess  which  satiates,  and  perhaps  the 
disappointment  which  wearies  a  man  with  life.  In  place  of  an  int«nt  and  ab- 
sorbed devotedness  to  the  present,  there  ia  a  more  frequent  review  of  the  past. 
Old  seenes  are  dcsotibed,  old  books  ara  read,  old  eompanions  are  talked  of,  old 
stories  are  repeated.  For  this  reason,  recent  objects  are  so  readily  forgotten,  and 
the  BicguJor  contrast  is  furnished  in  the  memory  peculiar  to  the  aged — most  tena- 
oions  of  olijeets  and  events  that  occurred  longest  ago,  and  I'eadily  forgetful,  if  ta- 
nacious  at  all,  of  those  that  were  most  recent. 

Theoancation  §  1^9.  The  metliods  of  education  should  recognise 
ofthomomoiy,  j.jjg  ^^,jgg  arrangements  of  nature  in  developing 
and  maturing  tlie  memory.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the 
spontaneous  memory  should  be  stimulated  and  enriched  by 
appropriate  studies.  The  child  should  learn  stories,  verses, 
poems,  facta,  and  dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  it  can  be 
made  to  respond  to  such  tasks.  During  this  early  and  objective 
period,  it  should  learn  aa  many  languages  as  is  possible  in  tlie 
circumstajicea,  or  aa  is  desirable  for  its  future  pursuits.  Espe- 
cially should  it  learn  those  languages  which  can  be  taught  in 
coEveraation,  or  acquired  by  contact  with  those  who  speak  them 
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freely  and  well.  If  the  elements  of  the  ancient  languages  are 
taught  BO  early  in  life,  they  should  be  taught,  as  fer  aa  iu  the 
nature  of  the  case  ia  possible,  by  similar  methoda.  But  as  the 
higher  aad  rational  powers  awake  to  action,  every  acquisition 
that  has  been  made  by  the  lower  and  more  obvious  associations, 
should  be  secured  against  loss  by  recasting  it  and  releaming 
it  as  it  were,  after  the  relations  which  are  higher  and  more  philo- 
sophical. English  children  who  learn  to  speak  French,  German, 
or  Italian  fluently  in  early  life,  may  lose  their  acquisitions 
almost  entirely,  unless  these  are  fixed  by  a  grammatical  study  of 
the  same  languages  at  a  later  period  of  life.  The  large 
accumulations  of  facts  and  dates,  aa  in  geography  and  history, 
which  are  made  very  early  by  many  carefully-trained  children, 
and  with  the  greatest  ease  on  their  part,  are  liable  to  be  efiaced, 
and,  aa  it  were,  swept  clean  out  from  the  memory,  unless  they 
arc  secured  against  loss  by  reviewing  and  rearranging  them 
under  the  new  and  higher  relations  which  the  development  of 
the  reason  makes  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the  re- 
flecting powers,  by  forcing  upon  the  intellect  studies  which 
imply  and  require  these  capacities,  ia  to  commit  the  double  error 
of  misusing  the  time  which  is  especially  appropriate  to  simple 
acquisition,  and  of  constraining  the  intellect  to  efforts  which  are 
untimely  and  unnatural.  The  modern  practice  of  occupying  the 
minds  of  children  with  the  reasons  of  things,  i.  e.,  with  laws, 
principles,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  compends  of  astronomy,  natural  or 
mental  philosophy,  natural  theology,  etc. — ^is  one  that  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  deprecated,  or  too  soon  abandoned  by  those  who 
would  train  the  mind  according  to  the  methods  of  nature. 

§  170.  The  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  earnestly  discussed  by  many  writers,  «on''or''  Se 
and  is  of  practical  interest  to  all  those  who  are  bent  SoS^f'  """^ 
on  self-improvement,  or  are  devoted  to  the  education 
of  others.  Many  complain  of  a  general  defect  of  memory. 
Others  are  especially  sensible  of  painfiil  failures  in  respect  to 
certain  classes  of  objects,  as  names,  dates,  fects  of  history, 
sentence  or  passages  from  authors  familiarly  read.  The  question 
xiously  propounded,  How  can  these  general  or  special 
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The  conclusions  which  we  have  rea«hed  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  laws  of  memory,  suggest  the  only  practical  rules  which  can 
be  attained.  These  rulea  may  he  summed  up  in  the  directions ; 
'To  remember  any  thing,  you  must  attend  to  it ;  and  in  order  to 
attend,  you  must  either  find  or  create  an  interest  in  the  objects  to 
be  attended  to.  This  interest  moat,  if  possible,  be  telt  in  the 
objects  themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own  wishes,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes,  and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  account  of 
which  you  desire  to  make  the  acquisition.'  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  memory,  the  soul  can  recall  no  more  than  it 
makes  its  own — ^no  more  than,  in  acquiring,  it  constructs  or 
creates  as  a  spiritual  product  by  its  own  activity. 

The  iate  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton  advised  hia  sons  in  the 
following  golden  words  :  "  What  you  do  know,  know  thoroughly. 
There  are  few  instances  in  modern  times  of  a  rise  equal  to  that 
of  Sir  Edward  Sugden.  After  one  of  the  Weymouth  elections, 
I  was  shut  up  irith  him  in  a  carriage  for  twenty-four  hours.  I 
ventured  to  ask  him,  What  was  the  secret  of  his  succrae ;  his 
answer  was :  '  I  resolved,  when  beginning  to  road  law,  to  make 
every  thing  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go  to  a 
second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first.  Many  of 
my  competitors  ^ead  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in  a  week ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge  was  as  fresh  as  on 
the  day  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had  glided  away  from  their 
recollection.' "   (Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  chap,  xxiv.) 

H'umerous  devices  have  been  contrived  in  order  to  aid  the 
mind  so  to  make  its  acquiBitions  as  to  secure  them  gainst  loss, 
and  to  bring  them  readily  to  hand  when  required.  They  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  is  evident  from  Cicero,  De  Or, 
ii.,86-88;  Ad  Berenn.,  m.,16-2i;  Quinct.,  iwrfii.,  x.,  1,  11-26. 
They  all  rest  upon  a  common  assumption  or  principle,  viz.,  that 
it  is  possible,  by  means  of  arbitrary  associations,  so  to  connect 
what  one  desires  to  remember  with  a  series  or  scheme  of  objects, 
artificially  arranged  or  actually  existing,  that  they  can  be  readily 
and  certainly  suggested  to  the  mind.  Some  teachers  of  mnemon- 
ics employ  a  scheme  of  geometrical  iigures,  as  squares  or  tri- 
angles. For  example :  if  a  person,  in  listening  to  a  discourse  or 
lecture,  should,  as  the  speaker  proceeds,  connect  the  leading 
thoughts  or  divisions  with  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  wiudow-sasli, 
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or  with  the  panels  of  a  door,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  geome- 
trical method,  which  addresses  the  eye,  through  the  spaeo-relations 
of  visible  objects.  Often  these  systems  have  sought  to  aid  the 
memory  of  dates  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  each  pre- 
senting some  number,  and  being  employed  in  forming  artifieial 
syllables,  such  as  could  be  readily  attached  to  names  of  pereons  or 
places  distinguished  in  history.  Mnemonic  verses  and  tables 
have  been  fiirnished  for  many  of  the  important  objecte  with 
which  every  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar,  as  the  names  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires,  grammatical 
paradigms  and  rules,  logical  formidss,  etc.,  etc. 

A  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  artificial  memory  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows ;  The  natural,  as  opposed  to  the  artifi- 
cial memory,  depends  on  the  relations  of  sense  and  the  relations 
of  thought, — the  spontaneous  memory  of  the  eye  and  the  ear 
availing  itself  of  the  obvious  conjunctions  of  objects  which  are 
furnished  "by  spa<ie  and  time ;  and  the  rational  memory,  of  those 
higher  combinations  which  the  rational  fe/;ulti^  superinduce  upon 
these  lower.  The  artificial  memory  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
natural  and  necessary  relations  unda-  which  all  objects  mast 
present  and  arrange  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of  relations 
that  are  purely  arbitrary  and  mechanical,  which  excite  little  or 
no  other  interest  than  that  they  are  to  aid  us  in  remembering. 

It  follows,  that  if  the  mind  tasks  itself  to  the  special  effort  of 
considering  objects  under  these  artificial  relations,  it  will  give 
less  attention  to  those  which  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  interest 
for  itself.  Its  energies,  instead  of  following  in  easy  obedience  the 
leadings  of  nature,  will  be  forced  to  efforts  that  are  constrained 
and  artificial.  Whatever  dexterity  is  acquii-ed  by  these  intellec- 
tual gymnastics,  must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  rhythmical 
power  which  always  rewards  those  activities  in  which  art  foUovre 
nature.  The  wonderful  feats  of  memory  which  are  occasionally 
adduced  aa  resulting  from  the  latest  new  device  in  mnemonics, 
are  the  friuts  of  much  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm.  Had  the 
same  time,  labor,  and  enthusiasm  been  expended  in  acquiring 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  ordinary  appliances,  the  acquisitions 
would  Lave  been  many  times  more  valuable  for  the  culture  of  the 
powers  and  the  uses  of  life.  Perhaps  even  the  number  of  facta 
recorded  in  the  memory  would  have  been  as  numerous. 
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There  are  occasiona  whon  the  artifleia!  memory  is  Hnqueation- 
ably  useful.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  iu  holding  before  the 
mind  facts  which  it  is  importaut  to  remcmher,  wheo  neither  the 
feets  themselves,  nor  their  relations,  present  attractions  which 
are  strong  enough  to  fix  or  hold  the  attention.  For  the  man 
whose  intellectual  force  and  interest  are  preoccupied,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  apply  the  memory  with  success  to  such  objects,  unless 
they  are  arranged  in  some  novel  relations.  The  artificial 
memory  conies  to  his  aid,  and  offers  the  service  and  assistance  of 
art  to  supplement  the  &ling  forces  of  nature ;  t«  recuforce,  and  as 
it  were,  to  renew  the  spontaneous  memory  by  novel  appliances. 

But  while  we  concede  a  certain  advantage  to  the  artificial 
memory  under  circnmstances  like  these,  we  must  still  hold,  with 
Coleridge  i_Biog.  LUeraria,  chap,  vii.),  that,  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  student,  sound  hgie,  a  healthy  digestion,  and  a  quiet 
eonseienee  are  the  proper  conditions  or  arts  of  memory. 

By  sound  logio,  is,  of  course,  intended  a  well-balanced  and 
well-trained  intellect,  which  by  original  structure  and  discipline, 
is  capable  of  fixed  attention,  clear  apprehension,  and  excited 
interest.  Without  these  conditions,  a  strong  and  trustworthy 
memory  is  impossible. 

A  healihy  digestion  is  also  requisite ;  &)i  if  the  digestion  is  dis- 
turbed, the  action  of  the  mind  will  be  distracted  by  th<Be  vague 
sensations  of  depression  and  discomfort  which  are  iueonsisteut 
with  that  harmonious  interaction  of  the  powers  of  the  whole 
man,  which  is  indispensable  to  a  good  memory.  Even  though 
it  happens  that  persons  in  this  condition  are  capable  of  extra- 
ordinary energy  in  their  mental  efforts,  these  occasions  are  yet 
certain  to  be  followed  by  longer  periods  of  listlessneaa  and  de- 
pression which  exclude  that  repetition  and  review  of  the  know- 
ledge which  are  quite  as  essential  as  energy  and  interest  at  the 
time  of  the  original  acquisition. 

A  cle(w  or  guiet  coitseienee  is  also  a  prime  requisite,  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  Indigestion  and  intoxication  of  any  kind  disturb 
the  memory  by  intrusive,  uncomfortable,  and  exciting  sensa- 
tions. But  tbe  consciousness  of  guilt  haunts  the  spirit  with 
disquieting  self-reproach,  and  fear  of  deserved  punishment. 
Peelings  of  this  sort  do  indeed  often  stamp  upon  the  memory 
a  few  impressions   that   are  inefiaceable.      But  for    tliia  very 
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reason  it  is  the  more  unfitted  to  attend  with  interest  or  eutha- 
siasm  to  other  objects,  and  ita  movements  in  all  directions  are 
enfeebled  or  depressed  by  distraction  or  constraint. 

It  is  natural,  in  this  connection,  to  notice  the  moral  conditions 
of  a  good  memory.  The  man  who  would  have  a  strong  and 
trustworthy  memory,  must  always  be  true  to  it  in  his  dealings 
with  himself  and  with  other  men.  He  must  paint  to  his  own  im- 
agination, with  scrupulous  fidelity,  whatever  he 
experienced.  He  must  never  so  yield  to  the  bias  of  int 
passion,  as  to  strive  to  perauade  himself,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
events  wore  difi'eront  &om  what  he  knows  they  actually  were. 
He  must  seek  to  repeat  to  othets  the  precise  words  of  what  he 
has  heard  or  read,  whenever  he  makes  eommunlcatioas  by  lan- 
guage. Such  a  moral  discipline  to  Internal  and  external  honesty, 
both  implies  and  enforces  a  mental  discipline  to  earnest  and 
wide-reaching  attention— an  attention  which  does  complete 
justice  to  every  object  that  comes  before  it,  and  which  neither 
slights  nor  omits  any  thing  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  view. 
An  intellect  that  is  regulated  and  held  to  ite  duties  by  the 
tension  of  such  a  purpose,  will  act  'with  the  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  elook-work.  Its  recollections  wUl  be.  trusted  by  others, 
because  they  are  trusted  by  the  person  himself,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons— because  he  is  true  to  what  he  remembers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  is  false  to  his  fellow-men, 
will  often  weaken  his  confidence  in  Lis  own  intellect,  and  may 
end  with  an  incapacity  to  distinguish  fiilsehood  from  the  truth. 
What  he  does  not  like  to  remember,  he  will  persuade  himself 
did  not  actually  happen,  or,  at  least,  not  in  every  particular  as 
it  spontaneously  presents  itself  to  his  view.  Then  follows,  by 
natural  consequence,  distrust  of  his  own  memory,  because  he  is 
not  sure  that  the  mat«rial8  are  at  hand  with  which  he  can  cor- 
rect his  own  omissions.  The  next  step  is,  under  the  excitement 
of  stroj^  passion,  to  persuade  himself  that  what  he  desires 
should  be  true,  did  really  occur,  or  was  really  written  or  said. 
If  he  asserte  this  by  his  own  word,  he  is  the  more  strongly  com- 
mitted to  believe  it.  At  last,  be  becomes  so  felse  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  memory,  tliat  he  dares  not  trust  it  himself. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  that,  while  the  liar  has  more  pressing 
need  of  a  good  memory  than  any  other  man,  he  is  of  all  men 
the  least  likely  to  possess  it. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EEPEESENTATION, — (2.)   THE    PHANTASY,   OR    IMAGING    POWER. 

From  perfect  memory,  we  pass  through  the  several  forms  and 
degrees  of  imperfect  memory  till  we  come  to  the  phantasy. 

Phaaciayde.  ^  ^^^'  "^^^  phantasy,  or  imaging  power,  is  that 
toisi'"'  '""=■  form  of  representation  which  brings  before  the  mind's 
apprehension  objects,  or,  more  exactly,  images,  «a 
such,  severed  from  all  relations  of  place,  time,  or  previous  cogni- 
tion. The  best  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  furnished 
in  dreaming.  In  what  are  called  the  abnormal  or  disordered 
states  of  the  soul — as  somnambulism,  and  the  various  types  and 
degrees  of  insanity- — the  phantasy  has  a  more  or  less  complete 
control.  Among  the  wakeful  and  normal  states  of  the  soul, 
reverie  is  the  purest  and  the  most  perfect  example  of  phantasy. 
The  fewer  the  relations  to  the  past  or  the  present  which  the  objects 
suggest,  the  more  complete  is  the  working  of  the  phantasy.  In 
earliest  infancy  this  power  may  be  supposed  to  be  active,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  reached  a  condition  in  which 
memory  proper  is  possible.  In  extreme  old  age  also,  when  the 
incapacity  to  attend  to  single  objects  for  a  long  continuance  pre- 
cludes intelligent  and  effective  perception,  memory,  or  thought, 
the  phantasy  may  still  survive,  and  actively  call  up  the  picture 
of  tlie  past,  simply  as  pictures,  each  recalling  the  next,  according 
to  the  conditions  and  laws  already  explained.  In  the  wakeM 
and  earnest  periods  of  the  mind's  activity,  the  exercise  of  simple 
phantasy  is  precluded,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  at  such  times 
the  mind  is  intent  upon  some  rational  object,  which  lifts  it  above 
the  condition  of  the  passive  recipience  or  contemplation  of  pic- 
tures. And  yet,  with  the  higher  activities,  there  are  not  infre- 
quently mingled  those  approaching  to  pure  phantasy.  When 
one  object  suggests  another  in  a  train  of  associations,  many  may 
be  recalled  without  a  single  distinct  act  of  remembrance,  and  yet 
every  one  may  be  a  transcript  from  some  realitj'  experienced  in 
the  past.  Each  is  recalled,  however,  not  as  a  remembered  or 
1  object,  but  simply  as  an  image.     When  the  higher 
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fiinctions  of  the  soul  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  put  in  abeyance,  aa 
in  feinting,  fatigue,  or  sleep,  or  when  there  is  bodily  weakness,  or 
any  disturbauce  of  the  nervous  equilibrium,  as  in  fever,  delirium 
or  excitement  from  liquor  or  narcotics,  or  even  in  protracted 
sleeplessness,  the  phantasy  asserts  a  more  or  less  complete 
dominion.  The  mind  is  visited  with  throngs  of  pictures,  which 
rush  so  rapidly  by  as  to  confuse  it  by  their  very  swiftness,  and  to 
oppress  it  by  a  sense  of  its  own  impotence  to  arrest  or  direct 
their  eourae.  When  this  couditiou  is  permanent,  the  mind  ia 
said  to  be  the  victim  of  phantasy.  Such  a  state  is  also  called  a 
state  of  di^radimi — which  term  describes  the  mind's  incapacity 
to  fix  the  attention  or  detain  its  flitting  images  long  enough 
to  allow  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  rational  mcmoiy,  in- 
vention or  thought. 

§  172.  These  conditions  of  the  soul  are  grave  prob-  Ti,a  fnicreat  of 
leras  to  the  psychologist.  Three  suppositions  may  be  '**  p™'''^™'- 
made  in  respect  to  themall;— (l.)These  states  may  be  said  to  be 
simply  abnormal  or  irregular,  recognizing  and  obeying  no  law. 
(2.)  They  may  be  set  down  as  simply  inexplicable,  suggesting 
the  existence  of  laws  which  cannot  be  discovered.  {3.}  They 
may  be  explained  in  great  part  by  the  usually  recognized  laws 
of  the  soul  in  its  normal  and  wakeful  condition.  The  probability 
is  immensely  in  fevor  of  the  last.  If  the  laws  which  govern  the 
recurrence  and  representation  of  ideas  have  been  fully  and  cor- 
rectly set  forth,  they  ought  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
sleeping  and  disordered  conditions  of  the  soul.  That  they  do  no, 
is  probable  for  the  following  reasons  r — 

I.  The  power  of  association  operates  very  efficiently 
in  all  these  states.  In  dreaming,  somnambulism,  iheymverof 
insanity,  etc.,  etc.,  its  presence  and  powers  are  often  ^olSveiQ  " 
most  apparent.  "When  we  ask  ourselves.  Why  did  it  "'^"'  ^'- 
happen  that  I  had  such  or  such  a  dream?  it  is  often  very  easy  to 
answer  by  a  reference  to  the  usually  reof^nized  laws  of  associa- 
tion. The  strange  and  unexpected  sallies  of  the  insane,  however 
wild  and  preposterous  they  may  be,  follow  some  law  of  associa- 
tion, though  it  often  leads  to  the  most  fantastic  result.  Thoi-c  is 
always  some  method  in  their  madness. 
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H.  Tke  deviations  from  the  ordinary  working  of 
Muui^afor'^  these  laws  can  also,  to  some  extent,  be  satisfactorily 
Su'the  rete^To   ^-cconntcd  for. 

^powera  °'  ^^'^  "^^^  powers  of  the  soul  ordinarily  act  in  a 
certain  conjunction  with  and  proportion  to  one 
another.  It  is  not  snrpi-ising,  that,  when  a  single  power  acta 
alone,  the  phenomena  shonld  differ  very  greatly  from  those  which 
result  from  the  combined  activity  of  them  all.  In  the  cases 
supposed,  self-consciousness,  rational  activity,  and  the  voluntary 
control  of  the  bodily  movements  and  the  mental  states,  are  all 
set  aside ;  and  the  associative  power  asserts,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, the  possession  of  the  soul.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  a  power  ordinarily  acting  in  connection  with  the  wakeful 
reason  and  under  its  control,  should  manifest  results  unlike  those 
which  appeal-  when  these  regulating  elements  are  present. 

(2.)  Certain  bodily  states  are  known  greatly  to  modify  the 
actings  of  the  soul,  when  the  soul  is  wakefiil  and  in  health.  It 
is  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  that  its  action  should  be 
modified  still  more  when  tho  bodily  affections  become  more  effi- 
cient and  obtrusive.  It  should  not  be  surprising  then,  that  under 
such  physical  conditions  as  sleep  and  cerebral  excitement,  even 
Stranger  psychical  phenomena  should  bo  manifest. 

(3.)  The  comprehensive  law  under  which  past  mental  states 
ai'e  reproduced,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  materials  upon 
which  it  operates.  While  the  laws  of  representation  remain  the 
same,  the  conditions  imder  which  they  act,  may  vary  enough  to 
account  for  every  variety  of  phenomena. 

To  tho  actual  reproduction  of  an  image,  two  conditions  are 
necessary,  viz.,  ite  actual  previous  presence  to  the  mind,  and  the 
existence  of  an  exciting  occasion  in  something  united  with  it  as 
an  element  of  the  mind's  previous  knowledge  or  feeling. 

In  dreaming,  insaoity,  etc.,  these  conditions  arc  peculiar. 
Mrst,  in  the  states  of  distinct  and  easily-rememhered  eonscious- 
ne^,  are  present  many  elements  which  are  loss  distinctly  noticed, 
because  they  are  accessory  and  subordinate.  In  the  states 
under  consideration,  those  may  be  brought  forward  either  as  the 
materials  of  phantasy,  or  as  the  mediate  suggestors  of  other 
materiaJs,  In  every  act  of  distinct  perception,  there  is  an  ex- 
tended background  of  such  objects,  standing  out  in  the  field  of 
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view  with  more  or  less  prominence,  but  engrossing  some  share  of 
the  soul's  energy.  Any  one  of  these  objects,  under  possible 
exciting  occasions,  is  capable  of  being  recalled.  In  the  normal 
states  of  the  soul,  the  prominent  or  central  object  is  usually  re- 
called. In  au  abnormal  state,  one  or  more  of  the  accessories  may 
be  represented.  Under  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  wakefulness, 
a  certain  class  of  pictures  and  thoughts  only  may  be  certain 
to  be  thought  of.  In  dreaming,  another  set  may  present  them- 
selves ;  in  insanity,  still  another ;  and  yet  all  of  these  may 
have  been  gathered  from  the  mind's  own  experience.  Again: 
there  are  many  conditions  of  the  soul  marked  by  little  energy  of 
attention,  as  well  as  by  the  feeble  influence  of  rational  purpose, 
in  which  the  phantasy  greatly  prevails.  In  walking,  in  driving 
for  relaxation,  in  extreme  fatigue,  in  the  transitions  from  wake- 
fulness to  sleep  and  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  the  many 
listless  hours  or  seasons  of  reverie,  there  are  multitudes  of  acts 
and  objects  which  leave  little  impression,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
distinctly  brought  back  to  the  rational  and  wakeful  memory  or 
imagination,  but  of  which  any  one  may  be  recalled  under  novel 
drcumstances.  Again :  there  are  activities  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced previously  to  the  soul's  conseioua  action.  Some  of 
these  acts  tend  to  be  reproduced,  and,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, may  return  either  as  a  principal  or  accessory  element. 
Again:  the  nndefined  bodUy  sense-pereeptwns,  or  sensations 
irhich  are  accessory  in  every  mental  experience,  and  are  promi- 
nent in  not  a  few — which  form  the  background  of  many,  and 
come  into  the  foreground  of  njany  also,  all  tend  to  recur  again. 

The  occasions  which  control  the  presentation  and  suggestion 
of  images  in  these  abnormal  states  of  the  soul  are  also  peculiar. 
In  sleep,  all  the  organs  of  sense-perception  are  more  or  leas 
quiescent,  while  the  vital  organs  are  active.  In  insanity,  etc., 
the  bodily  condition  and  activities  are  irr^ular.  In  both,  they 
are  greatly  unlike  those  which  are  present  in  wakefulness  and 
health.  These  peculiar  and  morbid  bodily  states  are  manliest 
to  the  soul  in  the  form  of  peculiar  sensations,  both  vital  and 
organic.  Sleep,  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  end,  is  attended  by 
a  series  of  sense-perceptions  unlike  those  experienced  in  wake- 
fiilness.  Insanity,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  is  attended  by  a 
nervous  excitement  or  depression,  which  is  revealed  to  c 
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Qess  by  irritating  and  uncomfortable  sensatioiis.  The  sensations 
thus  excited,  become  themselves,  in  turn,  the  excitants  of  images 
and  thoughts  kindred  to  themselves. 

A  third  consideration  should  also  be  noticed.  The  creative 
power  of  the  phantasy  may  havo  especial  activity  in  dreaming 
and  insanity.  Whatever  that  power  may  be  in  its  functions  and 
products — if  it  be  allowed  that  the  phantasy  is  in  any  sense 
creative — ^if,  in  the  waking  and  rational  states,  it  is  not  tied  to  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  past ;  if  it  has  any  liberty  of  origina- 
tion, then  it  migbt  be  natural  and  credible  that  it  should  exercise 
this  freedom  more  fully  wben  unlimited  by  sense,  reason,  or  will, 
than  when  constrained  by  these  in  the  earnest  activities  of  the 
wakeful  and  rational  hours.  That  the  creations  of  the  phantasy 
of  the  dreamer  and  the  madman  have  no  correspondent  realities, 
is  obvious  to  all.  The  fentasita  of  "a  madman's  dream  "are 
conceived  by  ua  as  the  most  unnatural  and  the  wildest  of  all 
unrealities.  If  the  phantasy  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  creative  as 
well  as  representative  power,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
create  in  madness  and  in  sleep.  If  its  creations  are  free  in  the 
one  state,  when  reason  is  wakeful  and  the  will  is  attent,  and 
earnest  purposes  control,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  con- 
ditions of  activity  in  which  these  influences  are  feeble,  its  pro- 
ducts should  be  irrational  and  unnatural. 

These  considerations  may  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  gcner.il 
theory  of  those  various  conditions  of  the  soul's  activity  known 
as  faintness,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  and  delirium.  They  are 
designed  only  to  prepare  for  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
each.  We  consider,  first  of  all,  afoep,  in  the  two  following 
aspects  t — 

(1.)  Sleep  as  a  condition  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  sleep  in  its  physio- 
logical phenomena ;  (2.)  Sleep  in  its  psychological  experiences. 

I    17.?.   W       a  n  t  nnd      taaJ    lecj  a     t  i     of  the    eouI, 

Sleep  physio-  without  eon  d  ng  th  p  aal  nd  t  n  wh  b  iittead  it.  In 
BiSced.  order  to   intecp    t     t  i       h  i  g    ally    w     mist  fi    t  examine  it 

phyBiologioall        In    ]    p  phy      I        all  n  d  the  organa  of 

poroeption,  and  the  norres  an  t  d  w  th  til  m  a  mpa  at  ly  inaetive,  and 
aaom  inaapablo  of  perform  n  th  no  u  t  m  d  fun  t  n  On  selj,  alao,  the 
aonl  can  no  longer  control  th  f      n      an  1     f  1       m  t    n    or,  more  ex- 

aotly,  the  s  onl  loses,  in  a  gtdgi         tpwtod       t  thoBa  organs. 
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On  the  otier  hand,  the  funetions  of  the  yegetatEvo,  eirenlatory,  and  reapLratory 
organs,  go  on  as  usual,  tliongh  ia  the  oase  of  aoma  with  a  somewhat  diminished 
energy.  That  in  all  these  fimotioas  the  whole  tone  of  life  ia  lowerefl,  is  manifest 
direotiy  from  ohfiervalion,  and  ie  inferred  from  the  greater  seuaitiveneaa  of  the 
body  in  sleep,  to  all  those  agenoies  which  weaken  or  end  ger  th  iife  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  thivt  the  nutritioa  of  the  brain  n  d  th    wh  I  ons 

organism,  is  greatly  augmented  in  sleep,  and  that  sleep  i  t   1  t   te- 

Etora  that  waste  of  their  material  whici  wakefulness  ooea  ns  If  w  k  f  1  ess 
is  protraotod  too  long,  bj  nervous  reatleesness,  or  esoeeBlv  m  tal  i  t  ot 
anxiety,  it  terminatoa  in  foTer,  delirium,  or  dementia,  thr  gh  t  mi  ary 
disease  or  permanent  lesion  of  the  nerroua  organism  itself      H  1    p        if 

possible,  more  absolutely  indispenaaMe  to  the  reatoratioa  f  tal  t  t, ,  than 
to  that  of  any  other  human  I      t   n     Th  pa^  ty    f  th      g         f     n     to 

be  affected  by  irapreaaion     f    m  w  th     t  w  11  as  t     y    li  t         C 

directions  from  within,  y  t  d  ft      nt  t  m         Th    want     f        1    I    f  th 

aoul  over  its  organs,  also     ar       fmthmmntyl  fjw      whh  oan 

suddenly  be  resumed,  to  (h  t  j     man     t  imp  t  t     S|     Ic        m  wh    h 

i^.-vpcrienoed  in  the  most  d   tresslng  n  ghtm  re 

In  falling  to  Bleep,  the       1  pas       Ch      gh  m  ny   f  tb  nd  I  begin 

ning  with  the  slightest  un  na  djoelgm  lesgdUy 

through  more  or  fewer  int  tg         Inwkglmlptmg 

from  a  condition  of  more  o    1  mpl       I  b  1  ty  t  whi  h   h 

are  fully  refreshed  and  act  d  m  re       1       gr  d     l!y     w    d  th         a- 

eion  and  manner  of  its  waking  is  more  or  leas  gentle  or  violent.  The  aame  is 
true  of  the  processes  by  which  it  loses  and  regruns  its  command  over  the  organs. 
Tho  different  senses,  aa  haa  already  been  intimated,  fiiU  asleep  at  different  times 
in  various  dcgreea,  and  awake  also  in  unlike  propocljons.  Thus,  the  aense  of  sight 
may  be  very  obtuse  when  the  sense  of  hearing  is  active,  as  is  tho  ease  when  a  per- 
son watches  by  the  bed  of  one  who  is  il!,  or  in  ihe  instance  of  men  who  can  find 
refreshment  in  sleep  when  roajling  or  conversation  ia  going  on,  and  are  able  to  re- 
ate  when  awake  what  has  been  read  or  apoken  while  they  were  sleeping.  The 
miller  sleeps  while  his  mill  is  grinding,  but  wakes  if  it  stops.  Another  person 
Bleeps  while  it  is  still,  but  wakes  when  it  moves.  The  watehmnn,  when  wearied, 
sloops  with  all  his  senses,  eioept  the  senses  of  tonch  and  musoalai'  direction.  Sol- 
diers sleep  in  every  sense  and  organ  of  motion,  except  the  logs  with  which  they 
march  oonljnnously. 

^  174.  The  activity  of  fho  soul  conUnuea  during  sleep.     It  is  not 
en  llrely  suspended  at  any  time,  though  its  enei^  may  now  and  then    ja?!^''nsv™oI 
be  exceedingly  feeble.     That  it  often  acts  during  sleep,  ia  confessed    logically, 
by  all.    Every  dream  involves  some  form  ot  this  aelivilj.    There 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  this  activity  ia 
constant,  or  whether  it  is  not  infrequently  interrupted.     Many  have  argued  that 
this  activity  often  ceaaea,  from  the  oircumstaaoc  tiiat  we  are  not  conscious,  and  do 
not  remember  that  we  dream  all  the  while  that  wo  are  asleep !  that  we  know  that 
we  dream  mote  freqaently  when  sleep  ia  less  complete,  as  soon  after  we  foil  asleep, 
or  just  before  wo  wake ;  that  io  our  deepest  slumber  it  often  happona  that  no  signs 
of  oonaoioua  activity  are  indicated  to  a  looker-on ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  (o 
the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  that  it  be  constantly  active.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged  that  the  soul  is  always  active,  because,  on  awaMng>  it  is  at  onoo 
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aware  of  its  own  identity,  which  involvea  the  belief  of  oontinnod  cxistenee  during 

of  senaatiotia!  oxperienaeE,  if  it  oannot  being  back  an  uninterrupted  eonree  of  con- 
scious ad^tivities.  Moreorer,  it  ie  urged  that  the  faei  that  the  sonl  doee  not  recall 
all  its  dreajuB  doea  not  disprove  that  it  drenins,  for  thuro  arc  many  waking  atatea 
during  the  progreaa  of  a,  aingle  hour,  Inneh  more  during  a  da;,  which  cHanot  be 
recalled.  There  iire  also  many  dreamy  nhieh  we  do  not  recall ;  as  ia  obvions  ib>in 
the  eircamstanoa,  that  if,  on  awaking,  we  lay  hold  at  once  of  the  tiiread  whioh  is 
in  our  hands,  we  aim  trace  our  way  backwards  through  the  maxe  of  even  a  euccea- 
Bion  of  dreams. 

That  the  soul  acts  with  feebler  energy  when  asleep  than  when  awake^  ia  obviona 
iiom  the  clvcnmstance  that  in  some  of  its  powers  it  scarcely  acta  at  all.  This  may 
be  fairly  inferied  from  that  general  dependence  of  the  tone  of  ita  action  upon  the 
force  of  the  body  whioh  is  observed  in  wakefulness,  wliicU  dependence,  as  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  analogy,  estsnds  lo  its  Bleeping  states.  The  only  possible  ex- 
oeption  to  this  oonclusion  woHld  be  suggeetod  by  the  fact  that  seme  of  the  powers 
— e.  g.,  the  phantasy — may  seem  to  act  in  sleep  with  greater  energy  than  in  waka- 
ftilness.  With  this  esoeption,  observation  eonfirms  what  analogy  suggests,  that, 
in  sleep,  the  general  aotivity  of  tlie  sonl  is  greatly  lowered. 

The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  aoul  aot  witli  unequal  and  lacying  energy  in 
different  persons  and  in  differing  eonditions  of  sleep.  The  representative  power 
of  the  soul,  aa  has  already  been  said,  is  that  whioh  is  espeoially  prominent  in 
sleep.  The  law  or  force  under  whieh  it  acts  Iiaa  already  been  explained  ns  the 
.  tendency  of  the  soul  to  aot  more  readily  a  second  time  in  forma  and  with  objecta 
which  have  proviously  ooonpiod  ita  energies.  This  tendency  or  force  needs  only  to 
bo  supposed  to  be  exerted  without  the  regulating  presenoe  of  the  other  faculdes,  in 
order  to  aocoant  for  ita  greater  appnient  energy.  Al!  the  so-called  laws  of  associa- 
tion control  the  production  and  presence  of  the  objects  whioli  make  up  the  image- 
world  of  the  dreamer.  These  objects  are  sometimes  rcealled  nnder  the  relations 
of  time  and  spaee,  in  sncoeaaion  or  eo-existence.  Sometimes  the  relations  of  like- 
ness or  BuEkoneas  control;  at  others,  those  of  canse  and  effect.  Very  often,  all 
these  relations  must  be  resorted  to,  to  account  for  tl»e  presence  of  the  various  ob- 
jects of  which  a  single  dream  is  oompoaed. 

This  comparative  irregnlarity  and  eapricionaness  pertains  to  the  order  in  which 
these  objecta  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  the  wakeful  sonl  is  intent  on  re. 
calling  aome  objeet  to  memory,  all  the  operat  ens  of  the  representative  power  ore 
oontrolled  hy  this  prevailing  purpose  The  multitude  of  varied  objects  which  are 
presented  by  the  aaaoeiating  power  are  enterta  ned  or  thrust  aside  by  the  Jndgmg 
and  reasoning  intellect,  and  so  an  order  of  the  r  relat  ve  value  is  scoured  to  ths 
objcots  themselves  by  the  mind's  reaotion  upon  them  Even  if  the  mind  gives 
itself  up  to  reverie,  it  ia  constantly  awake  r  ready  to  be  awake,  io  the  aogges- 
Ijons  of  reaaon,  of  use,  of  beauty,  or  of  reet  tud 

There  ia  alao  the  rationaliring  and  sobering  prestnce  of  the  material  world, 
with  its  obtrusive  realides  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  its  permanent  attributes,  that 
oannot  he  changed ;  its  eternal  and  superior  laws,  that  can  neither  he  restated  nor 
set  aside.  The  paipetual  preaeuoe  of  this  llxed  and  orderij  body  of  facta  and 
truths,  of  itaelf  givea  reason  and  order  to  the  fanciea  whioh  it  must  in  part  con- 
trol and  regulate. 

But  in  dreams  there  is  an  absence  of  judgment,  or  the  judf^nentE  are  partial,  and 
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of  tho  mind's  previous  aetmty  and  tha  force  of  chbuhI  mental  or  liodily  saggee- 
tioDs.  The  material  world  is  withdriiwn  from  the  minds  eogniaanoe  as  aa  ap- 
prehended fact ;  it  is  as  thoagh  it  weva  not,  and  nei  er  had  eiiatad 

The  mind's  inlctprelalioni  of  the  imi^a  of  fancy,  and  even  ot  its  bodily  aensa- 
tiona,  are  o!Un  false  and  irrational.  First  of  all,  itjndgea  the  image-norld  to  be  a 
real  world.  How  thia  ia  posaible,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain;  that  it  ia  a  fact, 
cannot  be  donbted.  The  mind  ia  preooenpiad  by  the  aeiion  of  the  representative 
power.  The  flcst  impnlaa,  when  a  picture  is  preaented  of  an  absent  reality,  ia  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  real  when  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opposite  belief.  This  ia  wisely 
provided  in  Ihe  constitution  of  man,  to  aeoure  all  those  aotiona  forwliish  the  know- 
ledge or  the  thonght  of  any  reality  ia  given.  The  mind,  in  dreaming,  yields  to  this 
impulse.  The  mind,  apprehending  no  real  world  with  whioh  to  contrast  and  judge 
tlie  imaginary,  uses  the  little  fores  which  remaine,  to  infec  that  the  prodnota  of  ita 
shifting  piiantasy  are  themaelves  realitiea.  They  are  believed  to  be  real,  for  they  es- 
eite  all  the  emotions  which  such  realities  aro  fitted  to  produce.  Delight  is  experi- 
enced at  the  image  of  a  friend  believed  to  be  preaent,  who  ia  perhaps  far  distant,  or 
long  removed  by  death.  Grief  is  felt  at  some  distressing  event  whieh  is  eiinply 
pictured  by  the  phantasy.  The  mind  ia  not  only  incapable  of  discriminating  tho 
real  from  tho  fantaatic,  bat  it  interprets  the  real  to  be  itself  a  part  ot  its  fantastic 
wovld.  It  misinterprets  the  bodily  sensations  which  it  experiences,  the  sensations 
of  cold  or  heat,  of  oppression  in  the  stomacli  or  the  heart,  and  of  pain  or  pleasure 
io  any  part  of  the  body.  Thus  Dr.  Gregory  relates  that,  having  ooeasion  to  apply 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  walking  on  Mount  Etna, 
and  found  the  heat  insupportable.  A  person  suffering  from  a  blister  applied  to 
his  head,  imagined  thathe  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  person  sleeping 
in  damp  sheets,  dreamed  that  he  was  dragged  through  a  stream.  By  leaving  the 
linces  uncovered,  as  an  exportment,  the  dreani  was  produced  that  the  person  was 
traveling  by  night  in  a  diligence.  Leaving  the  baok  part  of  the  head  nnoov- 
cred,  the  same  person  di'oaraed  he  wib  present  at  a  religions  ceremony  performed 
in  the  open  air.  The  smell  of  a  smoky  chamber  has  occasioned  frightful  dreams 
of  being  involved  in  conflagration.  The  scent  of  flowers  may  transport  the 
dreamer  to  some  enchanted  garden,  or  the  tones  of  muaio  may  Bnrround  him  with 
the  excitements  of  a  well-appointed  oonoert. 

Tho  exercise  of  this  judgment  in  respect  to  the  higher  relations  of  thought 
varies  very  greatly  in  tho  energy  of  its  action,  and  tho  parfeotion  of  its  resnlta. 
Thei'e  aro  many  cases  in  dreams  in  whioh  single  atapa,  or  parts  of  a  series  of  steps 
ill  reasoning,  are  taltan  surely  and  oorreoily,  while  these  processes  are  entirely  dis- 
connected with  what  went  before  or  followed  after,  as  if  the  rational  powers  bad 
resumed  for  a  single  instant  their  full  energy  of  function.  In  other  cases,  the 
reasoning  may  be  correct  and  the  data  may  bo  faJso,  and  yet  tho  fnlscness  of  tho 
data  may  not  bo  perceived.  In  still  other  oases,  the  data  may  bo  correctly  dia- 
ceroed,  and  tho  conolnsions  correctly  derived,  so  that  both  premises  and  reasoning 
comliine  to  a  true  and  valid  conclusion.  Even  the  more  dlfBcult  feats  of  the  in- 
vention and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  an  argument,  have  been  sucoessfully 
performed  in  dreams.  The  oraationa  of  poetry,  oven  to  the  selection  of  rhythmi- 
cal words,  and  the  composition  of  sermons  and  addresses,  have  been  often  effected. 
IiifEcnlt  problems  in  mathematics  have  been  solved  and  rornerobcred ;  new  and 
ingenious  theories  have  been  devised.     Happy  expedients  of  deliverance  from 
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ticol  diffluulties  have  presented  themselves,  and  brought  relief  from  serious 


Coiiteiomaeis  is  ordinarily  but  feebly  eseroised  by  the  soul  in  its  drenms.  It  ie 
often  said  to  be  absent  altogether.  By  oonseiousneaa  is  understood  the  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  psychical  states,  as  the  states  of  the  inilividnal  ei/o,  and  not 
that  tionsient  knowledge  of  them  which  is  essential  to  ouy  intelleetual  activity.  It 
is  nhen  consciousness  acts  as  jadgraent,  iind  recognises  the  reULtious  of  psychical 
states,  that  its  resnlts  remain  in  the  memory.  This  form  or  degree  of  oonscions- 
neaa  is  usually  enHrcly  absent,  or  feebly  eseroisod  in  dreams.  Tbe  reason  why  it 
is  thus  feebly  put  forth,  may  be  the  same  which  acconnts  for  the  abaenee  of  oorreot 
interpretatJOQS  of  the  semblances  of  tlie  material  world. 

For  the  same  reason  tlie  estimates  of  time  are  so  exttovagantly  and  oven  ludi- 
crously erroneous.  Ie  our  di^eams,  we  occupy  a  year  in  making  a  voyage ;  we  per- 
form a  journey,  we  witness  a  long  preoasaion,  we  chmb  a  mountain,  and  yet  tho 
time  aotuBlij  eiponded  is  inconoeivably  short. 

These  erroneous  judgments  of  time  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consoquenoas 
of  miatakiEg  the  phantasms  of  our  dreams  for  real  substances  and  events.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  the  incidents  of  a  voyage  or  a  jonmej.  Wo  turn  these  pio- 
tures  into  realities,  and  they  carry  with  themselvea  the  estimates  of  time  which 
would  he  required  if  they  esiatad  or  occurred  in  fiwt.  Tho  weakening  of  the  oon- 
soioasnoss  of  the  aooompanying  psychical  atatas,  vrithdrawa  any  correotiva  io- 
ftuenoea  which  would  be  famished  by  the  more  distiuet  apprehension  of  tho  lame 
required  for  the  espsrieuce  of  them. 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  in  the  dreaming  state  requires  a  moBient's  con- 
sideration. That  WB  feel  in  oar  dreams,  or  seem  to  feel,  will  not  bo  disputed.  If 
we  believe  we  are  in  danger,  we  eiperienoe  terror  j  if  wo  di'eam  that  we  are  safe  or 
SuGcessful,  we  rejoiec.  In  some  caaea,  but  not  usually,  the  fear  and  happinesa  are 
as  int«nao  and  as  real  as  when  we  are  awake.  In  other  cases,  we  fee!,  but  on  the 
review  are  surprised  that  we  felt  no  more.  Our  joy  and  sorrow  are  but  (he  pale 
eonnterfeita  of  walling  emotions.  The  intensity  ot  the  emotions  depends  on  the 
strength  of  our  belief  and  the  time  of  its  continaaaoe. 

Is  Ihe  mill  properly  active  at  all  during  onr  dreams  ?  That  we  act,  as  well  aa 
know  and  feel,  is  obvious  from  experience.  We  seem  to  reaiat,  to  struggle,  Ui 
speak,  to  sing,  to  walk,  to  run,  oto.  Wo  strive  to  attend,  to  remember,  to  contrive, 
to  oompose,  eto.  i  in  other  words,  we  seam  io  aae  our  mental  powers  nndei'  some 
direcdre  force  for  definite  objeots.  It  follows  that  the  conativc,  or  ImpnlsiTo  part 
of  our  nature — the  capacities  which  fit  for  action,  are  employed  in  the  dreaming 
state.  If  these  capacities  are  properly  oalled  the  will,  then  we  use  the  will  in 
dreaming.  Bat  if  we  mean  by  the  will,  the  capacity  to  iMreot  the  impulses  hy  a 
rational  or  a  moral  purpose,  it  is  equally  clear  that  tho  will  ia  entirely  dormant,  or, 
at  beat,  is  only  occasionally  or  feebly  aotive.  It  is  and  must  be  inaotive,  lieoauae 
tho  appropriate  conditions  for  its  e^icreise  are  abaent.  The  reason  does  not  pro- 
poaa  a  distinct  end  which  the  mind  retains  in  view.  The  reflective  oonsoiouBness 
neither  forms  rules  nor  imposes  them.  The  will  cannot  act  as  a  rational  or  moral 
director  when  these  es8?ntiai  conditions  are  withdrawn. 

g  Its.  Som wnm 6 iiii'siB  assumes  three  forma,  which  have  oert^u 

Bleep.  ^re   unlike.     These   forms  arc  the  natural,  the  morbid,  and  the 

anijicial.     The  natural,  ia  that  which  may  oecnr  in  ordinary  sloop.    The  morbid,  ia 
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an  liioitlQnt  or  phaaeof  actiTB  disease  of  liodj  or  mioa.  Tlia  artificial,  ia  indueai  liy 
tlic  inBttmnantalitj  of  another  persOD.  Bach  of  tliefla  forms  or  manifafitationa  is 
su'odiviiled  into  variotiea,  whicli  pass  into  one  anotiier  ty  Eoaroaly  diaiinguialiabiB 
shades  of  diSereuoe. 

Natural  aomnatabalitm  is  diatinguished  from  normal  sleep  by  the  epeeial  sensi- 
bility of  some— geaerally  Bome  ont— of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  by  speoial  ao- 
tirity  in  the  use  of  some  of  Che  organs  of  bodily  motion.  The  appellation,  aleep- 
iitalking,  is  derived  from  the  act  of  walking  in  sleep,  which  for  obvions  reasons  oc- 
curs more  frequently  than  any  other  bodily  aotivity. 

A  multitude  of  examples  of  natural  somnuubulism  are  recorded.  One  only  will 
serve.  "A  young  nobleman  mentioned  by  Horetius,  living  in  the  oitadel  of 
Erealau,  was  observed  by  his  brother,  who  occupied  the  some  room,  to  rise  in  his 
sleep,  tri'ap  himself  in  bia  cloak,  and  SEcape  by  a  niadoii  to  tbe  roof  of  a  building. 
Ue  there  tore  in  pieces  a  magpie's  nest,  wrapped  the  young  birds  ia  his  cloah,  re- 
turnad  to  his  apartoiont,  and  went  to  had.  In  (he  morning  he  meritioaed  the  cir- 
cumstances as  having  ocourred  in  a  dream,  and  oould  not  be  persuaded  that  there 
had  been  any  thing  more  than  a  dream,  till  ho  woa  ahown  the  magpies  in  Ma 
cloak."— ilr.  Aberorombie. 

The  aetivities  reqnired  in  this  ease,  were  the  sense-perceptions  of  sight  to  direct 
the  movements  and  the  active  control  of  the  logs  and  arms.  Sometimes  the  aeHaa 
of  smell,  or  of  hearing,  or  of  taste,  are  observed  to  be  unusually  acute.  The  use  of 
thEj  voice  ia  oftea  observed.  The  mentai  powers  are  often  escited  with  great 
euoi-gy,  continuity,  aod  suecess.  Persons  in  the  somnambulic  state  will  recite 
passives  from  authors  even  in  &  foreign  langot^e,  which  they  could  not  repeat 
when  awake.  Parsons  who  are  impsrfootly  proficient  in  a  langut^,  eoEvorae  with 
far  grsatflr  ease  and  correctness  thiHi  Hmj  have  ever  bean  known  to  do  in  the 
normal  condition.  Some  remarkable  compositions  have  been  written,  and  eloquent 
discourses  have  been  spoken,  which  were  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  oapaoities  of 

In  the  maynelic,  or  morbid  lomnumbiitism,  suoh  extraordinary  mental  power  bas 
often  been  obeorved  as  to  be  asoribed  to  inspiration  from  another  mind,  or  to  some 
miracnloQa  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature. 

Tbe  ordinaiy  and  tbe  magnetic  or  ecstatic  somnambulism,  differ  from  each 
other,  in  that  the  ordinary  is  preceded  and  followed  by  ordinary  slumber,  while 
the  ecstatic  comes  upon  the  patient  and  leaves  him  at  once,  usually  in  a  oondltioQ 
of  estreme  disease.  In  their  psyoholo^cal  features,  the  two  forms  of  this  affec- 
tion may  be  considered  as  alike,  differing  only  iu  the  greater  intensity  of  some  of 
their  manifestations.  Both  are  also  exaltations  of  phenomena  which  are  occa- 
sionally exhibited  in  ccmmon  dreaming  and  sleep. 

In  all  forms  of  somDambnhsm,  the  representative  power  ia  the  one  most  promi- 
nently and  eonspicaously  active.  Tlie  loading  objeota  of  cognition  and  feeling  are 
the  mind's  own  oreaUona.  The  man  lives  and  moves,  he  feels  and  aets.in  and  for 
a  dream.  Dream- objeets  are  taken  to  bo  real  existences,  and  these  engross  and 
absorb  the  chief  onei^iea,  and  direot  to  niany  of  the  actions.  Eut  tbe  dream  of 
the  somnambulist  is  far  more  methodical  and  oontinuous  than  tbe  dream  of 
ordinary  sleep.  The  mind  apparently  rests  upon  its  objects  for  a  longer  time,  and 
gives  lo  them  a  more  fixed  attcution  than  it  does  Is  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
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molion  to  its  dteaai-norld,  as  it  does  wUenover  it  is  prompted  to  spoak  d  n  11. 
and  lift,  and  write,  at  tlia  rate  required  by  ita  phantasms.  Its  sens  p  pt 
do  indeed  direot  the  motions  and  cegnlate  the  rate  of  many  of  its  bod  ly  t  b  t 
it  were  a  serious  error  to  Buppose  that  what  it  seems  to  see,  or  to  hea  1  y  th  ar 
mates  Hp  the  entire  world,  or  Ihe  principsil  part  of  the  world  in  whi  h  th  mud 
has  its  being  and  performs  its  aotB.     Besides  these  eense-objeots,  ther  m  Itl 

tude  besides,  nhich  make  up  the  baokgronnd,  and  the  foreground  even     f  t    G  Id 
ofview.     In  the  easaof  the  noblemanoitod,  in  aJlhismOTements  toa  d  f    m  ih 
nest  of  magpies,  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  many  phantasms  whi  h  h 
sidored  real,  and  with  referenee  to  which  ha  perfoimed  the  notions  reo  t  d.     Th 
formed  the  eonueoting  and  the  aocompanying  soenery  of  the  aense-objeol    wh   h 
ha  paroeiTed.    The  fact  that  eense-objeots  were  blended  with  them  d  to 

eteady  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  dream,  and  thus  to  make  it  I'egula  and  m 
thodioal.  The  feats  which  tha  fanoj  portorms,  its  powers  of  memory  it  kill  in 
invandon,  a»d  its  rasourcas  of  creation,  are  only  the  natnral  result  f  n  n 
tratad  attention  upoa  a  few,  and  these  oonneoted  objects.  But  this  e  U  t  n  f 
the  fancy  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  its  being  limited  to  but  few  objects — t  sm  1 
and  spontaneous  truns  of  thonght  rnnning  in  the  courses  started  an  I  t  ac  d  by 
the  muBoular  and  vital  Sensations,  or  the  few  sensa-objeots  to  which  th  t  d 

senses  are  awake. 

The  powers  of  sensc-pevoeption,  so  far  aa  thay  ai-a  exerted  at  all,  act  with  sur- 
prising energy  and  eSect.  It  is  not  only  a  euFprising  thing  that  they  should  aet 
at  all  in  so  profonnd  a  sleep ;  but  that  the  organ  should  bo  more  teoaitire  and  tho 
mind  mora  acute  than  in  tho  uonnal  condition,  is  still  more  remarkable.  But  this 
is  often  observed  in  the  somnambHlist.  The  objects  seen  are  often  saen  by  tha 
faintest  light,  and  yet  they  ars  seen  most  clearly,  because  actions  requiring  acute 
vision  of  these  objects  are  performed  with  preoiaion  and  success.  The  touch  must 
be  acute,  or  the  soninambulist  could  not  walk  so  oonfidently  in  difficult  and  dan- 
gereus  places,  not  avoid  obstacles  so  dexterously,  nor  perforin  so  many  nice  opera- 
tions, as  in  skilfuUy  writing  and  playing  on  a  musical  instrument.  The  senses 
of  small  hnd  hearing  are  often  unusually  sensitive  to  odors  and  sounds. 

The  qnastion  has  sometimea  been  raiseil,  Whether  the  scnmambulist  really  per- 
ceives with  the  sanscB  ?  It  has  been  argned  that'he  does  not,  because  he  also 
dreams,  and  because  his  dreams  furnish  the  greater  numher  of  the  objects  of  his 
knowledge  and  feeling.  It  has  bean  infferred  that,  whan  he  seems  to  pereeive,  he 
only  dreams,  and  that  what  seem  to  be  tho  objects  of  his  sense-perceptions,  serve, 
through  his  intarpretations,  to  form  a  part  of  the  dreams  in  which  alone  he  knows 
and  feels.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  ho  certainly  acts  with  reference  to 
the  I'eal  world,  and  that  ho  really  acts — I.  e.,  duecls  tha  motions  of  his  legs  and 
arms,  and  uses  and  modulates  his  voice.  8o  thr  at  least  as  he  acts  ha  must  have 
real  sensations. 

Bnt  while  his  senses  are  oftea  surprisingly  acute,  they  are  both  limited  and  un- 
oertMii  in  their  operation  and  in  their  results.  He  does  not  sec  everything  in  the 
apartment  in  which  he  is  present,  but  only  the  table,  or  ohairs,  or  the  paper  on 
which  he  writes,  or  the  candle  which  he  holds.  It  is  only  to  those  objects  which 
have  some  relation  to  his  thoughts  and  actious  that  he  is  sensitively  alirs. 

The  varioua  obsorvaHons  that  have  been  made,  warrant  the  induction  that  the 
phantasy  stimulates  and  awakens  the  organ  of  sense,  and  determines  the  mind  to 
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use  it  with  wakeful  ttttantion.  It  is  the  soul  itaalf  that  quiokana  tho  organ  thus 
made  ready  by  disease  or  weakness  for  this  estraordinary  aotiyity,  to  that  momon- 
tar;  escitement  which  ie  requiied  to  fastoa  the  miud  to  its  munitions. 

This  extraordinai';  exaltation  of  singia  sensee  is  not  nithuut  its  analogg  in  tha 
ivakeful  and  normal  oonditioua  of  the  soul.  The  vision  of  the  sailor,  the  laoe- 
miket,  tie  horologist,  the  hearing  of  the  sentinel  imd  the  hunter,  the  toueb  of  the 
blind,  the  maehinisl,  and  the  musician,  e^m  Co  the  sCianger  to  he  something  bI- 
most  supernatural.  The  still  higher  exaltation  of  these  sense-powers,  in  (he  ease 
uf  the  somnambaliet,  is  on  the  same  ascending  line  with  these  natural  yarlaljons. 
It  is  only  exti'aordinavy  in  degree. 

We  oome  next  t{i  a  snhject  still  more  interesting,  and,  at  first  sight,  more  puz- 
Klin<;,  via.,  the  apparent  increased  exoitement  oE  iutcllectnal  power  as  manifested 
in  achievements  performed  by  the  somnambulist,  partieularly  when  in  the  mesmeiio 
or  ecstatic  eondidon.  The  first  which  we  shall  consider  is  the  el^um  far  him  of 
the  ability  to  peroeive  material  qualities  and  objects  without  the  medium  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  For  example ;  it  is  aaserlad  that  he  can  see  near  objects  throngh 
the  thickest  bandage,  and  with  the  back  of  the  head ;  that  he  eon  heni-  by  the 
epigastrium,  etc.,  eto. 

In  respect  to  the  first  ol^m,  that  near  objects  can  be  seen  or  hciird  iudependently 
of  the  ear  and  the  eye,  we  need  only  obserre  that,  proyided  many  of  the  stories 
ate  neither  false  nor  es^geratad,  not  one  of  them  proTea  that  the  mind  eon  hare 
EonaB-peroeptions  independently  of  the  nervous  organism.  If  the  story  be  re- 
ceived as  true,  that  the  person  has  seen  (not  remembered  nor  conjeotuted)  through 
an  interposed  bandage  or  by  the  baok  of  the  head,  it  would  alill  be  true  that  the 
optic  Derve  and  the  retina  might  be  so  morbidly  sensitive  as  to  be  atfeotcd  by  the 
light,  even  tf  the  eyelids  irere  closed  or  thickly  covered.  No  ifeot  is  more  clearly 
established  than  that,  within  certain  limits,  one  part  of  the  sensorimn,  or  portion 
of  a  single  system  of  narvoa,  nan,  under  extraordinary  excitement,  pei'form  the 
fnnotiouB  of  another. 

The  second  claim  is  of  a  power  to  see  distant  objects  which  no  sense-power  can 
rcaeb,  as  objects  immured  in  total  darknaas  behind  thick  and  solid  walls.  Such  a 
power,  or  its  exeroiae,  can  be  explained  by  no  known  powers  or  laws  of  nature. 
There  is  nothing  wialogous  to  its  possession  or  Ma  exercise,  ia  any  thing  which  we 
know  ia  the  normal  actings  of  the  aonl.  Whatever  the  power  may  be  which  aots 
in  this  way,  it  is  not  vision.  The  person  does  not  see  the  object,  but  if  ho  disoei-na 
any  thing,  it  is  a  phantasm,  an  imago,  or  series  of  images  which  are  purely 
mental.  It  there  be  any  thing  which  he  apprehends,  it  is  a  mental  object,  the 
production  of  his  own  soul.  It  exists  while  hs  beholds  it,  within  and  for  his  soul 
alone.  If  the  object  or  scene  has  never  been  t^e  object  of  his  personal  inspection, 
the  pictures  which  ha  fonns  of  it  mnat  be  taken  from  materials  within  his  own  ob- 
servation, or  imparted  by  description.  If  it  be  the  city  of  Pokin,  or  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  the  picture  is  composed  either  of  fr^ments  of  what  he  has  seen  of 
New  York  or  Boston,  of  London  or  Paris,  of  the  mountains  of  America,  or  Europe, 
or  from  some  drawing  or  painting  of  the  oldes  or  mountains  themselves. 

The  third  claim  for  the  soul,  of  a  power  to  nnderetand  its  own  bodily  disorders, 
as  to  tfaek  seat  or  cure,  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  sufferer  ia 

bodily  sensations.  If  an  organ  is  diseased,  the  disease  will  often  be  manifest  by 
means  of  sensations  which  are  prominent  and  unmistakable  in  the  soul's  experi- 
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enoe.  ThcsQ  aro  the  data  for  its  intarprotilions  or  inferences.  Tha  disease  may 
Lave  been  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  earneat  in^niry.  The  [.araon  affeoted 
may  have  more  or  Iabb  knonlodgo  of  the  anatomical  straoturo  and  of  Uie  funo- 
tionB  of  many  of  the  organs.  It  will  always  be  found  to  ba  true,  in  euob  oaaas, 
that  the  inaight  of  the  somnambulist  in  respect  to  the  names  of  tho  orgaas  and 
tbeir  funetiona,  does  not  go  beyond  wbat  he  has  learned  by  ooDversation  or  read- 
ing. Let  him  be  ever  ao  gifted,  he  will  not  Icam  the  natnro  or  the  name  of  a 
single  organ,  or  its  office,  or  a  alnglc  remedy,  whioh  haa  not  been  tho  subjeet  of 
thonght  in  wabefnlness  and  health.  If  this  is  so,  the  uaaa  is  rodnoed  Ut  estra- 
oi'dinary  sagaoity  Bxeroiaed  upon  data  or  knowledge  communieated  oc  impressed 
in  an  exti'aordiaacy  manner. 

Ponrth,  the  exaltation  of  (he  higher  intellect  to  tha  eapaoify  Ui  perform  some 
very  extraordinary  achievements,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  rnuoh  more 
lemarliabla  in  the  morbid  than  in  the  natural  somnambuliam.  The  sooinainbultst 
sometimes  displays  great  acatflness  of  judgment.  He  sees  resamblances  and  dilfer- 
eneas  which  had  not  occurred  to  faim  in  hia  waking  states,  and  which  aatonish 
lookers-on.  Ho  ia  quick  in  repartee;  he  solves  difficult  problems;  he  composes 
and  spaaka  with  methodand  offeot;  be  reaEons  acutely;  he  interprets  charnotor 
with  race  subtlety ;  he  nndeiatands  passing  events  with  unusual  insight ;  be  pre- 
dicl3  those  whioh  aie  to  oome  by  skilful  forecast.  Hew  are  all  theaa  phenorairaa  to 
be  explained  ? 

We  reply ;  By  the  excitement  of  the  jnfelleot  from  an  mtanie  intcrt=t  in  the 
subject- matter  with  which  it  is  occupied  tba  tonomtration  of  the  attcut  on  for 
a  long  time  upon  a  few  objects  only  and  a  few  of  their  relationa  an  1  tha  pre- 
vious familiaiity  of  the  mind  with  theae  objects  and  relations  That  the  mmd 
ooeaaionally  acts  with  enargy  when  in  the  dream  state,  even  in  its  highpst  func- 
tions, has  already  been  nolioad.  That,  when  it  thmka  anl  reasons  in  icmnam- 
bulmtanmihytr  tmt  gfm       tgt       t       Ih 

Bubjecl  in  tt  b      us  t      11        d  will      t  b    ^  o=li       d 

H         th       tl     t  t    t  d    p  Ij    1      f  Sttfii        t   I       th     f 

tun    t      eoare       t       f  m  I       ty  wi  b  th  m        I  Ih  It  Th      tte  t 

ftb        mmblt       Imtd         wt  setbtfw        sobjt       T 

11     (h        b]cv,t  jt  th        wh    h  1    th  Ih  t  t  is    d    f       d 

hi    d 

LIfllh  bjt        dhdmbjt  d         lyrvfml 

Th  p      i       I     be       th     f   q       t      bj    t      f  th       ht        d     pec  1  I 


1    bt  t  f      th    first      mbf        hmdTl         p-at  fh 

I  11    t  al        II        th    1  f  h      p  ft    t        d  t  g      Th 

ml    1    t  d  OS       t  f      th    first  t  m      ppea  m  th  m  t  p    t,     ral 

pll  di  dhd|ly  twhhh  tb 

th       ([  a]  ty        I  k    d   if       t        d  gre      f  mil        t    hi 

Th   gft   fd        t  p    pheoy  wh   hia  lam  df    th      m    mb  1  t,wh 

td  dt  plldprtbyth        t        ly     gao  t 

which  IS  develnpeS  in  re.pect  to  subjects  th^  ar,  interesting  a  d  fam  1  I  1 
mind.  The  somnambulist  forecasts  or  prophesies,  by  reasoning  upon  the  evidence 
before  him.  Hia  attention  being  fixed  and  hia  interest  being  aroused,  he  applies 
his  intellectual  force  to  the  BBbjeots  before  him,  and  shows  the  same  sagacity  in 
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bj  (he  Oflusea,  the 

One  or  two  other  faaturcs  oommon  to  all  tbo  yariaties  of  Bomnambuliam  ramam 
to  be  noticed. 

PirBt,  the  sorannmbulUI,  when  he  wakes,  usually,  lliough  not  invariablj',  forgets 
his  aaUons,  pei'oeptiana,  and  thoughts  during  sleep.  His  dream,  with  all  that  it 
involves,  is  to  hint  an  empty  blank.  To  many,  this  seema  inoredibla ;  to  othera,  it 
14  on  ineulabla  mystery  That  it  la  not  iaoredible,  is  efitablished  by  the  amount 
of  deci'iie  evidence  which  laaddutsd  of  itaaotnaloeouiTenoe.  That  it  is  not  in- 
Gxphcable,  appears  f'Om  analogous  pheoomona  in  dream-life,  as  well  as  from  the 
dicsmiilai  ity  of  the  c  nditions  of  mental  activity  in  the  waking  and  the  aomnom- 
bulio  state  The  dreams  of  the  profoundeat  sleep  are  rarely  remembered,  for  the 
roiison  that  the  bodily  condition,  with  all  the  sensations  which  it  involves,  is,  in 
many  reepeeta,  very  unlike  that  which  attends  our  lighter  slumbers  and  our  waking 
states  The  ''oua-itions  wti  oh  aoeompany  these  varying  conditions,  as  has  been 
shown  are  ma  essentinl  element  in  our  mental  expcrienoea.  If  the  phantaay  ia 
i"tivo,  they  are  the  esaential  conditiona  of  its  activity  in  any  determinate  direc- 
tion Tor  tbia  iiason,  these  bidilT  sensations  direot  the  course  and  furniab  the 
occasion?  for  many  of  onr  dreams  But  in  aomnambuliam  these  sensations  are 
tnnie  oontrolliDj  and  more  unique  than  in  any  other  dreaming  or  in  any  other 
slGop  Whatever  else  there  m'vy  be  which  awaltens  and  directs  the  phantasy  is, 
if  possible,  still  mora  unlike  any  other  experienoes  of  wakefulness  or  sleep.  If  tbe 
transition  Irom  ordinary  sleep  and  ordinary  dreams  to  wakefuhiess  is  often  so  ab- 
rupt and  complete  as  to  involve  entire  oblivion  of  all  which  we  have  thought,  or 
felt,  or  done,  it  is  leas  surprising  that,  when  we  awake  from  the  sleep  of  som- 
nambnlism,  whether  the  transidon  be  sudden  or  gradual,  it  is  ao  complete  that 
the  present  presents  few  or  no  roiatlons  io  the  past. 

These  con  si  derations  both  explain  and  confii'm  the  second  fact  that  has  some- 
times baon  observed,  via. :  that  tha  somnambulist,  when  be  passes  into  a  euc- 
ceeding  oondition  of  abnormal  activity,  remembers  the  oxporicDoes,  and,  as  it 
wore,  remembers  the  self  of  similar  previous  stotes.  Hovf  this  should  be  possible, 
most  clearly  appears  from  the  principles  already  laid  down:  The  objeota  of 
thonght  and  memory,  the  motives  and  directors  of  actioQ  whioh  were  present  in 
the  previons  condition,  return  to  him  a  second  time,  and  they  bring  with  tbeni 
their  attendant  asperlenees.  When  the  soul  passes  a  second  time  into  the  sur- 
roundings of  bis  abnormal  beinj,  thay  are  no  longer  strange,  but  he  reoogninea 
thorn  aa  familiar,  and,  tailing  np  new  tlu-eads  of  memory,  lie  reoalla  the  pre- 
ceding dream. 

Some  remarliable  inatn.ncas  are  recorded  of  allomating  states,  in  eaoh  of  which 
the  aoqiiisltionE,  the  eapaoities,  and  the  employmenla  ware  unlike  those  in  tha 
■other,  and  yet,  as  the  similar  atatos  reonrred  at  intervals,  they  wore  oonneot«d 
by  continuity  of  memory. 

The  artificM  anmnamhuliaia  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  is  induced  by  the  interven- 
tion of  another  person,  who,  by  means  of  pnsses  or  other  appliances,  brings  the 
subject  into  a  sleep  and  dream,  tha  proocsaca  and  objects  of  whioh  he  directs, 
and  from  which  he  awakes  him  at  his  own  will.  Henee  it  ia  enlled  ortificiEil,  as 
effected  by  another,  in  distinction  from  the  naturaJ,  whioh  is  induced  by  ordi- 
nary sleep,  and  the  morbid,  which  is  the  inoident  of  octlre  disease.    It  is  also 
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caHad  the  m^nctie  sleep.  It  onginally  rcoeired  this  apppllation,  bcoause  it  was 
BQppoeed  to  be  ptodneed  by  a  inagnetio  maueaoe  gcaeiated  by  or  attendant 
upon  all  the  animal  fanotione 

There  is  still  another  oonaition  oalied  h^paotum,  or  the  hypnotii,  state  which 
may  be  properly  oalied  the  artificial  sleap  as  distinguished  from  the  artifloial 
somnambulism— j".  «.,  the  arlihoial  dream  It  is  lika  aomnambuii'm  aa  pio 
dnoed  by  the  aganoj  of  aaother,  and  ae  being  under  the  oonlrol  of  the  pro- 
dooing  agent.  The  oonn6i,tioll  ol  tho  mind  of  tho  operator  with  the  m  nd  and 
the  actjons  of  the  subject,  is  not  so  manUest,  or  is  not  always  carried  so  far  as 
isehumed  for  artificial  somnambolisoi.  It  is  however  eo  like  it  in  every  esssntlal 
feature,  aa  to  deserve  to  be  considered  as  at  least  a  lower  degree  of  its  eKaroise. 

For  the  purposes  whioh  we  have  in  view,  hypnotism  and  artificial  somnam- 
b  r  m       m    m    'sm  m  y  bo  d      I  as  Th      Into  i    'g     t  d  h 
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degree  suI>joct  to  his  contiol. 

If,  however,  no  coDsider  the  phenomena  of  natural  somnambulism,  or  even 
those  of  the  common  dream,  we  shall  find  some  striking  points  of  resemblance. 
In  both  these  condilions,  great  insensibility  of  certain  powers  is  cotyoincd  with 

some  of  their  senses,  and  oomparatively  alert  and  actirc  iu  othcfs.  The  phantasy 
of  bolt  is  active.  To  ordinary  persons  any  approaoh  into  their  inner  life  is  en- 
tirely precluded.  But  to  the  obaerror  who  understands  the  habits,  or  can  inter- 
pret tho  dream  of  another,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gain  the  attention,  to  institute  and 
maintain  oonrersation,  to  effect  a  communication  with  the  thoughts,  to  give  posi- 
tive direction  and  control  to  the  thoughts,  and,  through  the  thoughts,  to  the  feel- 
ings. No  feature  of  a  person  in  this  ooudidon  is  so  striking  as  the  entire  and 
helpless  depondenea  of  Eome  of  his  poweR  on  other  persons  for  stimulus  and  guid- 
ance, and  the  passiveness  with  which  both  the  senses  and  tha  fancy  respond  to 
dteir  suggestions,  and  are  controlled  by  their  direotion. 
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In  tha  ortlfloial  somnamballam  fheee  oonditions  sra  jnlcnsified.  The  natural 
eqailibriam  is  more  eOectaail;  disturbed  than  in  the  state  jaat  deacribeii.  Tbe 
inaenaibility  of  aame  of  the  powars,  and  the  BenBltivenefls  of  others,  ore  height- 
ened. This  oonditioaia  indnced  by  processes  that  bring  the  operatoc  prominentlj 
before  the  attention  of  the  sahjaot,  and  oonnact  him  with  the  trains  of  thought 
whloh  his  pbanteey  pursues.  The  subjeot  falls  asleep  with  his  eye  fixed  upon 
tho  operator,  by  obeying  directions  which  fell  from  his  lips,  and  following 
inotiona  and  aigna  which  engrossed  hia  own  attention.  When  the  sleep  is  effected, 
it  is  in  its  natura  but  partial.  A  portion  only  of  his  powers  ara  awalia,  and,  by 
concession,  are  morbidly  and  sensitiTely  alive  to  their  appropriate  impraasions. 
It  is  not  nnnatoral,  rather  It  is  most  natural  and  reasonable,  to  eipeat  that  these 
pcwors  BO  sensitive  would  respond  to  the  Toioa  and  oTen  to  tho  tones  of  the  one 
person  to  whom  the  patient  had  passively  surrendered  in  the  beginning  of  tha 
prooaas;  that  indioations  whioh  eaeapethe  aotioe  of  ordinary  observera,  should  bo 
intelligible  and  patent  for  him,  and  that,  when  these  indioations  are  conveyed 
fliey  should  ooiitro!  all  his  movamanta  of  lionght  and  feeling.  It  is  oredible  that 
the  pictures  before  the  fancy  of  the  operator  ^onld  be  awakened  in  his  own,  and 
that  his  poaitivo  assertion  should  ootonly  be  taken  as  proof  of  their  real  osislanoa, 
but  should  cause  the  Bnbjact  to  bolicve  that  his  own  senses  perceive  them,  so  that 
he  should  think  ha  sees  a  mountain,  a  house,  brilliant  oolora,  smoke,  ilame,  eto., 
etc.,  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who  dominates  over  his  fonoy. 

^  1!6.  Our  diaouaaioa  of  the  phantaay  would  not  be  complete, 
if  we  omitted  to  notice  tha  phenODiena  of  hallucuiatuns,  and  S^jS^i^o' 
spectral  apparitions  or  illusiona.  A  diatinction  should  be  made 
between  the  proper  images  of  tha  phantasy,  when  mistaken  for  or  believed  to 
be  realities,  as  by  the  dreamer  and  the  aomnambnliat,  and  the  actual  vision  of 
images  in  tho  formation  of  whioh  the  seaseB  cooperate  tnoh  as  occur  to  persons 
in  a  morbid  condition  when  they  are  broartly  awiLe,  a^  also  to  those  attacked  by 
f  t         hosfffmthtftfl  tos  t  tg 
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oonaitioDB  of  ths  syaHim  not  known  M  bo  abnormal,  thia  m     1  g  f 

astoproduoein  tbemindallthe  effeetaoftriiDSieat  eensei        pt    D      A 
sequence,  the  mind  has  actual  percepts  withont  matsrial     bjoot     esjeo   Uy   n 
waking  from  sleep.     The  mind  aeea  colored  speofm,  and  h  d    wh      th 

are  no  material  things  or  objects  to  be  seen  or  heard.     Th  n.         1  ph 

nomena  clearly  «3tabliah  the  truth  that  the  sense-organism  w  (b     t  th      Imi  d 
of  a.Q  object,  can  be  bronght  into  a  condition  nearly  allied  t    th  t  t     wh    I     t 
eioited  by  tbat  object.     Whether  tlie  excitement  is  mental       pby  ioil         f  1  ttl 
import,  provided  the  esoitement  is  fumiahcd.     Let,  now,  th  ml 

in  a  condition  of   morbid  aonBibility    and  let  the  phantasy  be  also   morbidly 
a     ll     Id  take  material  forms  or  ba 
a.     B  1 1  t  th     J    1  m     I  itself  be  disturbed  by 

Testa  the  real  objeota  of  scaae  with  fa  t    ti      h  pea      i  attributes,  are  fully  e.i- 
plained  (of.  gj  78,  113, 150). 

g  m.  It  is  no  part    f         dt    t    g       a  scientific  theory  of  in- 
Infanlty.  sanity.     We  have  only  attompted  to  esplain  the  part  wliich  the 

phantasy  has  in  the  mental  operations,  under  tbia  eon  lition  of  ii 
regnlar  psychical  activity.  We  ought  also  to  add,  that  it  ia  by  no  mcina  uni- 
vorsolly  the  caso  that  the  insane  are  banntod  with  phantasms.  It  often  happ'ns 
that  insanity  is  the  result  of  mere  mental  confusion  or  distraction,  such  as  may 
result  from  the  oxoeaaiTe  rapidity  or  the  eioessive  preponderanoa  of  certam  or- 
iganio  or  vital  sense-perceptions.  Theae  may  ao  distract  or  preocoupy  the  atten 
tion,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  oool  judgment  or  a  controlled  activity  m 
respect  to  any  matter  irbatever.  In  such  oases,  the  phantasy,  as  well  ai  (he  per- 
ceptions, are  either  ao  hnrried  and  flighty,  or  so  fixed  and  recurring,  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  memory,  comparison,  and  judgment  are  all  nnttnatworthy  Or,  again, 
the  mind,  and  not  the  body,  under  acme  overmaatering  pasaton,  has  given  to  tha 
pbantaay  such  complete  control  over  the  other  powers,  as  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brinm  of  spiritual  activity.     In  theae  cases  the  phenomeoa  ace  purely  raent^ 
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Till;  sonse-peroeptionB  are  ooireolly  made.  The  Tiaion  ia  diatnrbed  by  no  apeotruni. 
'Ihnrs  are  no  Bpeoinl  disturbanoes  of  the  bodily  flensations.  But  tho  minri  is  oo- 
oQpied  with  inferenoea  inoorreetJy  dorited  from  its  post  usperienocs  or  its  present 
condition.  It  is  iiaunted  with  deproaaing  imofieB,  or  gloomy  forcbodinge.  Its 
diatraetod  phantasy  is  so  overpowered  aa  to  set  at  nangbt  the  i«atimoiij  of  the 
aensoa,  tho  a=iPverationa  of  trusted  friends,  the  eonelusiona  of  its  own  bettec  Judg- 
ment, the  prinoiplea,  the  faith,  and  the  hopes  whioli  had  bean  the  boqI's  snpport 
and  guide. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ItEPKE9ENTATION.— (3.)   THE  IMAGINATION  OK  CEE4TIVB 


Prom  the  phaniasy,  the  most  passive  form  and  exercise  of 
representation,  we  proceed  to  the  im/agination,  ita  most  active  and 
elevated  energy, 

§  178.  In  treating  of  tte  creative  imagination,  we 
shall  first  consider  the  general  characteristics,  condi-  muteiiaisconi. 
tions,  and  laws,  which  are  common  to  this  power  in  imagiuation. 
ail  ita  phases  and  degrees  of  activity,  and  then  the 
special  forma  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

Our  first  duty  is,  to  consider  the  conditions,  laws,  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  the  creative  imagination.  We 
ask,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  moieriak  which  are  furnished  to 
this  power  from  nature  and  experience,  and  which  it  is  forced  to 
make  use  of  in  all  its  creations?  In  answer  to  this  general 
question,  we  would  say:— 

1.  Space  and  time  are  always  employed  in  these  processes,  and 
always  appear  in  their  products.  The  objects  that  are  conceived, 
whether  by  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  inventor,  as  forming 
the  scenes  in  which  their  personages,  materials,  or  machinery  are 
introduced.  Or  within  which  they  are  conceived,  are  invariably 
subjected  to  the  laws  and  relations  of  space.  The  acts  and 
events  which  are  described  or  imagined,  all  take  place  under  the 
conditions  of  time.  They  precede  and  follow  one  another.  They 
are  either  present,  past,  or  future.     The  world  of  the  imagi- 
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natioti  is  always  a  world  of  iroagined  space  ajid  imagined  time, 
as  tlie  world  of  reality  is  a  world  of  real  space  and  real  tirae. 

2.  The  necessary  and  universal  though t^eonceptions,  and  re- 
lations under  which  wo  cognize  real  beings,  are  always  supposed 
and  employed.  Every  being  and  thing  which,  we  ima^ne,  we 
imagine  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  substance  with  attributes, 
as  cause  and  effect  under  proper  conditions,  and  as  means  and 
ends. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  imagination  pictures  those  in  their 
abstract  form.  They  cannot  be  imaged,  any  more  than  they 
can  be  perceived  by  sense  or  consciousness.  But  as  concrete 
objects  can  be  perceived  only  under  these  relations,  so  when  they 
are  imaged,  they  can  and  must  be  imaged  as  connected  by 
means  of  them. 

3.  The  imagination  is  limited  to  the  material  qualities  which 
nature  furnishes.  We  cannot  create  or  conceive  of  new  colors 
by  any  exertion  of  creative  energy.  Hume  and  Tetens  both 
BUggest,  that  if  the  imagination  were  furnished  with  the  colors 
blue  and  yellow,  it  could,  by  combining  the  two,  image  the  color 
ffreen,  without  ever  having  seen  it.  The  mistake  is  twofold. 
The  eye  does  not  see  the  blue  and  yellow  in  the  gi-cen,  but  the 
product  which  results  from  the  combination  of  the  two.  The 
imagination  cannot  go  beyond  what  the  bodily  eye  furnishes. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  imagination  is  limited  witJi  respect  to  all 
the  simple  qualities  of  sense,  to  tastes,  and  sounds,  and  odors, 
and  tactual  feels. 

4.  In  like  manner,  the  imagination  is  limited  to  the  spiritual 
phenomena  and  processes  which  consciousness  reveals,  as  well  as 
to  the  powers  which  these  processes  suppose.  What  it  is  to 
know,  and  feel,  and  will,  we  know  by  the  varieties  of  our  own 
experience ;  and  what  a  being  is  who  can  exert  these  activities, 
we  are  taught  by  consciousness.  In  this  way  we  learn  what  are 
the  acts,  and  products,  and  capacities  of  spirit. 

Tho  power  of  §  1'^^-  ^®  inquire,  second.  What  new  products 
tllin  'io*cr"^a  <^^^  ^  cvolved  and  created  out  of  these  materials  by 
Dew ptodncB.  ^g  imt^nation  proper?  "We  follow  the  order  of 
the  topics  already  adopted. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  space  and  tirae,  though  we  cannot  iraagine 
objects  to  exist  nor  events  to  occur  out  of  relation  to  each  or  to 
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both,  yet  we  can  imagine  them  to  bear  relations  to  each,  to 
which  there  is  no  type  of  reality. 

The  imagiaation  can  make  changes  in  the  me  of  objects.  The 
types  of  animals  actually  exlstiag,  aa  of  the  horse,  the  man,  the 
elephant,  and  the  mouse,  lie  within  certain  extremes,  the  greatest 
and  least  of  their  kind  ever  known.  The  imagination  scorns 
these  limits,  and  it  can  give  us  horses  of  every  size,  from  the 
ponies  of  Queen  Mab  up  to  steeds  large  enough  for  the  uses 
of  a  giant.  It  can  create  men  smaller  than  Lilliputians,  and 
larger  than  the  contrasted  Brobdignags.  It  can  make  elephanfa 
smaller  than  mice,  and  mice  larger  than  elephants. 

Again,  Hie  position  or  situation  of  objects  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  their  material  and  the  laws  of  nature.  Mountains 
hold  a  certain  relation  to  valliea,  streams  to  meadows,  groves  to 
lawns,  houses  to  gardens,  cities  to  harbors,  roads,  and  rivers  ;  so 
that,  where  we  find  the  one,  we  expect  to  find  the  other.  But 
the  imagination  acknowledges  none  of  these  relations  or  laws. 
While  it  must  imagine  all  these  objects  as  spatial,  it  can  place 
them  as  it  will  in  space  It  can  plant  a  garden  in  a  desert  a 
thousand  leagues  from  a  dwelling  of  man.  It  can  build  and 
people  a  city,  without  harbor,  river,  or  road. 

There  are  fixed  forms  of  objects  in  nature,  aa  the  drooping 
elm,  the  aspiring  pine,  the  umbrageous  beech,  the  massive  and 
gnarled  oak.  In  rock  and  mountain,  certain  types  are  ever  re- 
curring. The  same  is  true  of  the  form  of  the  horse,  the  deer, 
the  dog,  and  of  man  himself.  But  the  imagination  can  draw 
more  graceful  lines  than  nature  has  ever  shaped,  the  material 
with  which  she  works  being  more  intractable,  and  the  action  of 
staining  and  decomposing  elements  being  inevitable.  Following 
her  idealizing  images,  art  has  given  us  the  Egyptian  tomb  and 
pyramid,  the  Chinese  ps^oda,  the  Grecian  temple,  and  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  none  of  which  are  copied  from  nature,  though 
all  have  been  suggested  by  her  forms. 

In  one  aspect  they  surpass  nature,  for  their  lines  are  more  con- 
summately drawn,  and  their  forms  are  moulded  more  perfectly. 
We  even  measure  nature  by  what  art  has  done,  and  commend 
her  by  epithets  taken  from  art  We  say  of  the  stem  of  the  pino 
or  the  elm.  It  shoots  up  like  a  pillar.  We  call  the  forest  a 
"  pillared  shade."  We  say  of  a  man.  He  stands  like  a  statue ; 
13* 
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or.  He  is  an  Apollo,  for  graceful  strength  ;  She  is  a  Venus,  for 
beauty. 

In  time,  also,  the  imagination  has  boundless  range.  It  must 
represent  all  actions  and  events,  as  either  now,  before,  or  after, 
yet  it  can  do  as  it  pleases  as  to  which  shall  bo  now,  before  or 
afier.  Nature,  in  respect  to  time  relatione,  acts  after  its  own 
laws  and  within  its  own  liniite.  The  imagination  can  override 
them  all,  and  accordingly  she  can  make  Puclt  "put  a  girdle 
roundabout  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  and  Uriel  "glide  on 
a  sunbeam,"  "swift  as  a  shooting  star." 

There  are  also  special  creations  which  the  imagination  forma 
and  constructs,  of  which  space  and  time  are  assumed  as  the  only 
required  conditions.  Let  all  material  existences  bo  conceived  to 
cease  to  be,  leaving  only  an  empty  void  within  any  limits  which 
may  bo  supposed,  and  in  that  void  which  is  feigned,  the  imagi- 
nation can  construct  the  surface  with  its  ever- varied  outlines, 
and  the  solid  of  every  conceivable  form.  These  are  purely 
mental  constructions,  and  exist  only  for  the  mind  and  by  the 
mind  which  forma  them.  Their  form  may  bo  suggested  by 
certain  material  things  with  which  we  are  conversant.  But  the 
line,  the  surface,  and  the  solid  constructed  by  the  mind,  are  far 
more  perfectly  drawn  and  moulded  than  any  that  nature  has 
ever  furnished  in  material  objects,  or  than  art  has  imitated  with 
materia!  instruments. 

The  imagination  can  also  sweep  all  actual  events  and  pheno- 
mena from  the  line  of  time,  and  then  plant  along  its  course  the 
shadows  of  events  that  shall  only  symbolize  or  represent  its  suc- 
cessive intervals  or  instants.  It  can  also  group  and  combine 
these  as  it  will.  Real  events,  as  they  precede  and  follow  one 
another,  may  incite  to  these  acts  of  pure  construction ;  but  the  acts 
and  the  products  which  they  excite  and  suggest  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  creative  enei^  of  the  imagination.  What  relations  these 
hold  to  the  distinctions  of  number,  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper 
place  (§  280). 

(2.)  In  the  world  of  matter,  the  imagination  can  create  no  new 
material,  but  it  can  divide  and  combine  the  parts  of  the  material 
things  with  which  it  is  familiar,  so  as  to  form  new  existences. 

The  head  and  trunk  of  a  man  it  can  fit  to  the  shoulders  and 
body  of  a  horse.    It  can  form  a  mermaid — part  woman,  part 
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fwh.  It  can  provide  men,  women,  and  children  with  wings,  and 
turn  them  into  angels  and  cherubs.  It  can  represent  any  animal 
with  a  human  head.  It  can  add  to  the  head  of  a  man  the  eara 
of  an  ass,  and  give  to  another  the  month  and  nose  of  a  puppy. 
It  cau  connect  the  part  or  the  whole  of  any  plant  with  the  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  animal,  making  a  cabbage  to  spront  from 
the  hump  of  a  camel,  or  a  rose-branch  to  nod  from  the  head  of  a 
horse,  as  we  see  delineated  in  some  quaint  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings. It  can  recombine  and  rearrange  the  parts  of  inorganic 
things  as  it  wili,  making  a  rock  to  be  balanced  upon  a  roof-ridge, 
and  a  bridge  to  stand  dry  in  a  dasert.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic  combinations  which  can  be  made  with 
the  parts  and  the  wholes  of  material  objects.  Though  tlie  imar 
gination  cannot  invent  a  single  new  sensible  or  material  quality, 
it  can  connect  such  qualities  as  nature  has  never  combined, 
making  flaming  red  dogs,  bright  yellow  oxen,  woolly  horses,  talk- 
mg  mules,  musical  jackasses,  golden  mountains,  rivers  of  wine, 
ponds  of  beer,  and  fountains  of  hot  coffee. 

(3.)  In  respect  to  spiritual  beings,  the  imt^nation  is  limited  by 
similar  constraints  and  invested  with  a  similar  freedom,  A  spirit 
has  no  visible  or  esf^nded  parts ;  therefore,  as  a  spirit,  it  cannot 
be  divided  and  recombined;  but  a  spirit  may  be  connected  with 
any  kind  or  form  of  matter,  may  be  imprisoned  in  trees,  may 
animate  a  cloud,  may  dwell  in  an  animal  form,  or  "  leap  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter !" 

Not  a  single  new  spiritual  capacity  can  be  invented  or  imar 
gincd.  The  loftiest  and  the  pui'cst  of  spirit-creations,  simply 
fe«l,  desire,  and  will.  The  humblest  and  the  most  degraded  can 
do  no  less.  We  cannot  invest  the  highest  archangel  with  any 
endowment  other  than  these.  We  cannot  refuse  to  the  lowliest 
animal  some  poor  analoga  to  some  of  these  functions. 

In  respect  to  the  limitations  and  the  conditions  of  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  the  imi^ination  has  the  widest  range  of  creative 
power.  It  can  conceive  the  intellect  of  a  God  that  creates  all 
that  it  discerns,  and  discerns  whatever  it  creates,  without  condi- 
tion or  process,  by  an  all-penetrating  and  all-comprehending  in- 
tuition. It  can  also  imagine  the  intellect  of  an  idiot,  strugghng 
to  free  itself  from  the  gross  obstructions  of  a  diseased  body,  and 
fixing  its  painful  attention  in  the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge. 
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In  respect  of  feeling,  it  can,  on  the  one  hand,  imagine  pure 
love  glowing  with  the  energy  of  seraphic  fervor,  or  simple  hatred 
raging  with  fiendish  malignity ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  im- 
perfect and  feeblest  actings  of  cither. 

There  ia  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  spiritual  beings  with  which 
the  imaginary  world  can  be  peopled,  nor  to  the  variety  of  the 
conditions  of  being  and  acting  to  which  they  can  be  subjected. 
The  graceful  Titania,  with  her  frolicsome  and  mischief-making 
feiries ;  the  hideous  Caliban,  in  body  and  spirit  tlie  very  contrast 
of  the  wonderfiil  Miranda ;  Satan  and  Abdiel ;  are  examples  of 
tlie  variety  of  spiritual  creations  which  the  imagination  can  con- 
struct out  of  its  limited  materials. 

(4)  We  have  seen  that  the  imagination  cannot  step  without 
the  charmed  circle  of  thought-conceptions  and  relations.  Some 
of  the  examples  of  what  it  can  do  within  that  circle  by  newJy 
conjoining  attributes  of  material  and  spiritual  beings,  have 
already  been  given.  It  cannot,  conceive  of  beings,  except  as 
Bubsta,nccs  and  attributes,  but  it  can  join  any  attribute,  of  any 
intensity  and  compass,  to  any  substance.  It  cannot  break  them 
from  that  connection  which  binds  all  real  beings  and  events  as 
causes  and  effects ;  but  it  can  make  any  existence  to  serve  as  the 
cause  of  any  other  as  its  effect,  and  thus  can  reverse  the  whole 
order  of  actual  being  by  its  capricious  and  fantastic  combina- 
tions ;  or  it  can  enlarge  tho  bounds  of  science  by  ita  happy  sug- 
g^tiona  of  undiscovered  powers  and  laws,  and  the  appliances  of 
art  by  applications,  before  unimagined,  of  familiar  agencies  to 
new  results.  All  things  in  the  world  of  fancy  must  be  conceived 
as  fitted  for  some  end,  but  the  adaptations  may  be  imagined  as 
wildly  as  the  caprices  of  a  madman's  dream,  or  as  wisely  as  the 
perfect  fitness  which  we  believe  has  been  arranged  by  the  all- 
wise  God. 

"With  this  view  before  us  of  the  materials  to  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  limited,  and  of  the  products  into  which  it  transforms 
them,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire,  third.  How  does  the  imagina- 
tion effect  these  changes ;  or  what  is  the  precise  work  which  the 
imaguialion  performs  in  its  creative  function  ?  "We  observe,  in 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  There  are  three  different  methods  in 
which  its  creative  power  is  shown.  (1.)  The  imagination  can  re- 
md  arrange  the  constituents  of  nature  in  new  forms 
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and  pioducts  (2  )  It  cth  idealize  and  apply  the  relations  of  ob- 
jectsi  to  extension  and  tune  (3.)  It  can  form  and  employ  an 
ideal  'itandatd  foi  the  intLnaty  and  the  direction  of  the  activity 
of  natural  oi  spiritual  igeois,  and  for  the  material  objects  and 
nets  which  symbolize  them      We  will  consider  thfse  acts  in  their 

^1^0  The  examples  already  cited  both  prcre  and 
illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  imagination  very  largely  ^d"^"^^"? 
acta  in  the  wav  of  reuniting  and  rearranging  the  j^jn^^o^"" 
mateiials  fiirniohed  to  experience,  and  they  also  sug- 
gest thb  limitations  unikr  which  this  function  can  be  employed. 
It  la  ob^  louf,  al'io,  that  the  so-called  parts  of  objects,  and  objects 
tieated  as  parts,  ire  aa  mmiite  and  numerous  as  any  species  of 
analjsis  can  sepante 

There  are'wnse-paits  and  sense-wholes,  representative-parts  and 
repieseutative- whole's,  and  thought-parts  and  thought-wholes. 
A  whole,  as  a  building  or  tree,  may  be  a  part  of  the  landscape 
with  which  it  IS  connected  while  it  is  still  a  whole  with  respect 
to  its  doors,  windows,  roof,  etc.,  and  whatever  else  makes  it  quan- 
tititnely  complete  Thiu  is  an  example  of  sense-wholes  and 
sen-c  pirts  Agdin,  the  several  properties  or  relations  of  the 
dwelling  or  the  tree,  its  form,  dimensions,  color,  smell,  etc.,  are 
thought  parts  which  can  bo  combined  into  new  wholes,  by  taking 
away  and  addmg,  ts  we  hive  already  seen.  If  those  new  wholes 
are  individual,  they  are  formed  from  representation  ;  if  they  are 
generalized,  they  are  the  work  of  thought  proper,  or  logical 
wholes  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  The  synthesis  of  the 
creative  ima^nation  reaches  as  far  and  is  applied  as  widely  as 
the  analysis  of  sense  and  thought  can  go.  The  ims^nation  may 
reunite  into  varying  products  all  that  perception  and  conscious- 
ness separate  or  distinguish,  and  under  every  one  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  apprehend  their  objects.  These  relations  are 
its  only  limits  and  laws. 

^  181    We  have  alie-wly  referred  to  the  fact,  that     The  weaitiH. 
the  iraaginitinn,  in  e\ery  work  of  art,  goes  beyond,  {),™|,n',j'''"^ 
and  outdoes  the  peifti  tion  and  refinement  of  nature.  ™d*im=in 
The  forms  which  sculpture  moulds,  and  which  draw-  ttismaiicBi 
ing  outlines  are,  aswL  Lave  seen,  more  perfect  than 
any  which  nature  pioducea,  certainly,  they  are  more  perfect  than 
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aay  which  the  senses  can  discern,  or  which  nature  can  furniah  as 
models.  Theae  constructions  cannot  be  explained  by  any  pro- 
cess of  analysk,  or  selection  of  the  parte  of  real  objects,  whether 
this  analysis  is  called  mental,  or  is  performed  by  sensible  instru- 
ments. The  lines  and  shapes  of  grace  which  have  been  copied 
in  marble  or  drawn  upon  canvas,  in  respect  to  delicacy  of  tran- 
sition and  ease  of  movement,  far  surpass  those  of  any  living 
being  or  actually  existing  thing.  They  are  suggested  by,  but 
not  copied  from,  any  such  beings  or  things.  The  story  that 
the  Grecian  painter  assembled  from  every  qiiarter  the  most 
c«lebrated  beauties,  that  he  might  borrow  some  charm  from 
each,  and  combine  all  together  in  a  perfect  work,  could  never 
have  been  true.  While  it  is  true  that  nature,  in  some  respects, 
fer  outstrips  and  surpasses  what  art  can  do,  it  is  true,  on  the 
other,  that  the  imagination,  in  her  province,  can  go  fer  beyond 
the  attainments  of  nature.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  even 
measure  nature  by  some  of  the  achievements  of  art  We  ap- 
ply the  ideals  of  the  imagination  still  more  fequently  to  try 
and  to  test  what  spiritual  achievement  fiimishes. 

Those  peculiar  products  which  are  employed  in  mathematical 
science,  and  which  are  known  as  geometrical  and  numerical 
quantities,  cannot  be  made  by  any  process  of  separation  or  com- 
bination of  the  parts  of  material  objects.  In  matter  there  are 
no  points,  lines,  surfeces,  solids,  and  spheres,  such  as  geometry 
conceives  and  reasons  of  The  unequal  faces  of  a  material  cube, 
the  rough  edges  formed  by  two  adjacent  faces  of  a  solid,  the 
obtuse  corners  in  which  three  adjacent  faces  terminate,  are  none 
of  them  these  objecte  of  thought,  nor  are  they  wholes  from 
which  these  can  be  evolved  or  separated  as  elements  or  consti- 
tuting parts.  The  line  is  not  part  of  an  edge,  nor  is  the  surface 
a  part  of  the  material  face.  If  they  were  parts  which  could  be 
Beparaf«d  by  actual  sense-perception  from  a  whole,  they  must 
exist  in  that  whole,  or  be  distinguished  as  one  of  ite  material 
constituents. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  distinguished  and  separated  in  the 
mind,  that  the  process  of  analysis  or  abstraction  ia  mental,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  mind  can  only  separate  what  it  first  discerns. 
These  objects  cannot  be  discerned  by  bodily  sense,  nor  can  they 
be  represented  by  simple  imagination.     They  must  be  created 
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by  the  mind,  for  the  mind  to  behold,  when  the  mind  beholds 
them.  It  may  be  properly  said  to  construct  or  to  create  them — 
first,  in  individual  examples  and  applications,  and  then  by  rapid 
and  easy  generalizations.  An  individual  point,  line,  surfece, 
triangle,  solid,  sphere,  is  first  constructed  by  the  mind  in  relation 
to  and  by  suggestion  of  a  rude  material  occasion,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  then  generalized  by  the  ordinary  processes  and  conceived 
as  resembling  every  similar  creation,  so  that  whatever  is  true  of 
the  one,  is  readily  affirmed  of  all. 

What  is  true  of  geometrical,  is  true  also  of  numerical 
quantity.  Kumbers  symbolize  the  relations  of  objects  contem- 
plated in  a  series,  as  constituting  a  whole,  divisible  into  unit 
parts.  In  order  to  conceive  of  number,  the  mind  must  first  view 
objects  in  all  these  relations.  But  in  nature,  so  far  as  the  senses 
can  know,  there  are  no  equal  parts  constituting  divisible  wholes. 
Whether  the  ultimate  molecules  or  atoms  of  matter  are  or  are 
not  equal,  none  such  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  The  successive 
mental  states  which  consciousness  observes  and  by  which  it  first 
apprehends  and  measures  the  successive  portions  of  time,  are 
none  of  them  observed  in  actual  experience  to  be  equally  long 
or  short.  All  these  must  be  idealized  in  the  imagination  before 
they  are  separated  by  its  analysis  and  combined  in  its  creations. 
We  proceed  to 

§  182.  The  spiritual  acts  and  states  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  differ  from  one  another  in  respect  to  tion  of  an  ideal 
the  direction  which  they  take — i.  e.,  in  respect  to  the  psjchicai  sxu 
objects  on  which  they  terminate,  and  hence  to  the 
quality  of  the  affections — as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  energy  or 
intensity  with  which  they  are  performed.  But  none  ever  reach 
a  perfection  in  either  respect  which  is  so  complete  as  can  be  con- 
caved, Wliatever  or  however  we  know,  feel,  or  choose ;  we 
can  conceive  it  possible  to  surpass  what  we  actually  do  or  expe- 
rience. A  perfect  standard  is  created  by  the  imagination.  It 
canuot  be  derived  from  the  parts  which  we  observe  in  ourselves 
or  others,  because  the  parts  are  no  more  perfect  than  are 
the  wholes.  Consequently,  whenever  we  perceive  dimly  and 
believe  that  we  might  peredve  more  clearly,  or  whenever  we 
would  feel  warmly  or  purely,  or  choose  rightly,  and  our  feel- 
ings  or   choices   do   not  satisfy  our    tastes   or  our   conscience, 
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WO  thpii  create  for  ourselves  an  ideal  standard  of  spiritual 
afih  evement 

In  reipe  t  al'^o  to  tl  e  exj  rc«s  on  of  tl  c  e  deals  in  material 
forms  the  imag  nat  on  creitea  anl  apples  the  ideals  which  it 
ilvijs  anna  hut  a  ways  tails  to  reat.h  AVI  ether  the  medium 
of  express  on  be  languagp— the  languige  of  gestures,  of  looks, 
of  tones,  or  of  articulate  speech— or  whether  it  be  lines,  or  color, 
or  solid  form,  as  employed  by  the  draughtsman,  tlie  painter,  or 
the  sculptor,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  use  which  we  can  make  of 
the  medium  is  never  so  perfect  as  our  ideal  of  what  is  possible. 
As  we  have  noticed  already,  every  such  medium,  physically  re- 
garded, falls  short  of  the  psychical  perfection  which  we  can 
conceive — i,  e,,  create — in  the  mind.  When  this  medium  or 
material  is  required,  not  only  to  set  forth  ao  idea  of  simple  out- 
line, form,  or  color,  but  to  represent  another  ideal  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  passion,  then  it  is  found  to  be  doubly  true  that  the 
ideals  which  the  mind  can  frame,  rise  fer  above  the  reality 
which  the  voice  or  hand  can  execute.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal 
excellence  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  musician,  and  the 
artist,  is  ever  higher  than  his  achievements — that  the  one  flees 
before  the  other  like  its  shadow,  and  can  never  be  overtaken. 

The  ideals  of  science  and  of  art,  of  aehicvemont  and  of  duty, 
are  the  producis  of  that  form  of  psychical  activity  which  is 
properly  called  the  creative  imagination.  It  is  imaginaUve, 
because  the  representative  or  imaging  power  is  conspicuously 
prominent  ia  its  functions.  It  is  ereative,  because  there  is  no 
counterpart  61  nature  from  which  its  objects  and  products  are 
literally  transcribed  or  copied.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  reason 
and  the/ee^njs  are  conspicuous,  and  both  rational  and  emotional 
relations  are  recognized  and  controlling.  The  creoMm  function  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  union  of  the  thinking  povier  mth  tke 
imaging  power ;  the  joint  action  of  both  resultmg  in  those  ideal 
products  which  address  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature. 

The  ideals  of  the  mathematical  imagination  are  only  possible 
when  the  unagination  has  been  disciplined  by  tJiought.  One 
chalk  or  pencil  line  is  narrower  than  another,  one  of  the  lami- 
nse  of  mica  is  thinner  than  another.  As  we  divide  these  lines 
and  cleave  off  these  laminie,  we  seem  to  approximate  to  the  ideal 
line  and  the  ideal  surface,  simply  because  the  senses  and  the 
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imagination  are  less  disti'acted  and  occupied  witli  sense  or  imaged 
properties.     The  imagination  selects,  therefore,  the  line  or  sur- 
face whose  thickness  is  least  obvious  to  the  senses,  to  suggest  or 
represent  the  sole  relation  to  spa«e  with  which  the  intellect  is  for 
the  moment  concerned ;  or,  which  is  even  more  satisfactory,  it 
takes  for  a  point  an  object  whose  dimensions  are  the  smallest  dis- 
cernible to  the  senses  or  picturable  to  the  imagination,  and  coo- 
le      t     mjly  as  moved  or  movable  directly  to  another  point 
1  ke  t.elt     nd  thus  eo  isiructs  in  the  imagination  the  mathemati- 
al  1  ne     That  l.    t     egms  with  an  object  or  an  image  as  far 
r  noved  liom  scn,.e  is  possible,  and  uses  it  so  as  to  suggest  the 
a   ous  rel       ns  w      h  extended  matter  holds  to  space ;  or,  to 
ak  more  exa<,tlj    to  other  matter  extended  in  space.     By  the 
n  ^  ned    not  on  of  this  line,  it  proceeds  in  a  simDar  way  to 
n  tr  ct  tl  e  s  rii  e    etc.,  etc.      The  so-called  approximation 
f  1  e  ao    al  to  he   ieal  line  and  surface,  consists  in  the  more 
f    le      ggps     n  of  the  relations  in  question  by  means  of  one 
real  y      the     1  an  by  another. 

TTie  ideal  of  the  artist  depends  on  the  relations  of  outline,  form, 
color,  etc.,  etc.,  to  aisthetic  pleasure ;  whatever  may  be  its  source 
and  kinds.  He  brings  the  line,  the  model,  or  the  picture,  as  nearly 
as  his  materials  and  skill  will  allow.to  a  condition  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  drawbacks  to  the  pleasurable  effect  which  is  sought 
for.  As  long  as  a  single  distracting  or  inconsistent  feature  or 
property  is  prominent,  so  long  is  his  ideal  unreached.  As  this 
will  always  be  the  case  from  defect  of  materials  or  defect  of  skill, 
so  long  will  it  be  true  that  he  can  never  make  his  work  absolutely 
perfect,  and  that  his  ideal  of  what  he  imagines  might  be  possible, 
will  never  be  reached. 

The  ideal  of  the  inventor  is  some  agent,  or  combination  of 
agencies,  that  are  freed  from  the  limitations  which  pertain  to  the 
ordinary  machines  or  instruments.  These  he  illustrates  to  him- 
self by  fondly  and  sometimes  obstinately  conceiving  of  his  model 
only  in  those  relations  of  adaptation  and  capacity  which  he 
knows  it  to  possess,  and  overlooking  or  denying  other  limitations 
to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  ideals  of  psychical  and  moral  attainnieni  suffer  under  limi- 
tations of  another  sort.  We  select  the  most  satisfying  example 
of  the  actual  which  we  can  find,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon 
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those  of  its  relations  which  we  desire  to  coutemplate,  and  with- 
drawing it  from  all  defects  and  limitations,  we  make  the  example 
aa  ideal  of  the  psychical  power  or  the  moral  excellence  which 
we  wish  exclusively  to  contemplate. 

If  the  ideal  excellence  is  contemplated  aa  an  attainable  end 
of  our  being,  or  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of  conscience  or  the 
will  of  the  Supreme,  then  that  which  was  a  conceivable  ideal  ia 
viewed  in  still  other  relations.  It  is  accepted  as  possible ;  though 
an  ideal  of  theimagination,  it  is  enforced  as  reasonable  and  obli- 
gatory. 

The  lesalt  of  this  nnaljiis  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  powen  upon  one  another,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  higher  functio  i-*  of  the  imagination  upon  thought 
and  reason  It  entoices  ind  explains  the  near  affinity  of  the 
imaging  with  the  thought  powet  It  also  indicates  the  advan- 
tigfi  which  language  and  music  may  have  over  painting  and 
sculpture  m  txpiessmg  and  suggesting  what  color  and  form 
cannot  convey 

These  truths  alao  enihle  ui  to  understand  and  explain  how  it 
happens  that  all  ideas,  however  refined  and  elevated,  are  in  some 
sense  founded  upon  and  related  to  the  actual  experience  of  each 
individual.  A  person  born  and  nurtured  upon  a  plain,  who  had 
never  seen  a  hill  or  a  mountidn,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  charm 
to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which  such  scenery 
imparts.  One  who  has  never  been  upon  the  sea,  can  neither 
picture  to  himself  nor  to  others  the  wild  sublimity  of  an  ocean 
tempest.  The  oriental,  basking  in  iJie  heat  of  a  tropical  sun, 
and  always  surrounded  by  the  fmits,  the  foliage,  and  the  flowera 
that  such  a  sun  alone  can  nourish,  cannot  form  an  ideal  picture 
of  an  arctic  winter.  Nor  can  the  Scandinavian,  out  of  the  pale 
sunlight  of  his  brightest  days,  or  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  his  starveling  summer,  construct  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  exuberant  life,  and  the  glowing  intensity  of  a  tropical 


The  actual  life  of  every  painter  and  every  poet,  in  the  matfl- 
rials  which  it  furnishes,  must  largely  determine  the  direction  and 
characteristics  of  his  imaginative  power.  From  the  writings  of 
Dante,  of  Milton,  of  Scott,  and  of  Bunyan,  as  well  as  from  the 
pictures  of  Eaphael  and  MuriUo,  of  Gainsborough  and  Wilkie, 
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one  can  easily  conclude  as  to  tlie  place  of  their  birth,  the  kind 
of  education  which  they  received  from  the  books  and  men  and 
scenery  with  which  they  were  conversant. 

§  183.  It  followa  that  the  imagination  is  capable 
of  atfiady  growth,  and  requires  constant  cultivation.       uoi.  1s"^Sbi<p 

This  training  and  growth  are  not,  however,  occa-  chuutT 
eional  but  constant  thej  are  njt  the  lesulfs  of  sepa 
rate  offorti  which  are  coneciously  directed  to  «ome  dpfinite  ends 
of  creation  but  an,  the  consequents  of  an  acti\ity  whn,h  i&  4  on 
taaeous  urepre^ible  and  often  excessive  Indeed  in  all  mmds 
the  creative  imigimtiun  mmgles  more  or  le=3  prommi,ntli  with 
the  other  mentil  operationB  always  modifying  and  sometimes 
greatly  dntiirhmg  the  i(,tmg  of  these  pjwers  and  tbtii  re=!n!bs 
In  sense-perception  the  imagination  too  often  selects  for  itself 
what  it  will  see  01  heoi  ind  bnUj^B  1  report  accoidmgly  of  what 
it  thinks  it  has  seen  and  heaid  After  the  desires  are  grown 
strong  and  the  character  is  fixed,  the  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagi- 
nation enters  largely  as  a  modifj  mg  influence  into  the  perceptions. 
In  the  observations  of  consciousn^s,  and  the  reports  which  it 
records  of  what  it  has  seemed  only  to  observe,  the  same  influence 
and  the  same  effects  may  be  traced  of  its  creative  energy.  The 
observation  and  the  record  are  both  disturbed  by  the  povrer  to 
notice  what  we  are  anxious  to  find,  and  to  leave  unobserved,  or  to 
imagine  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  do  not  wish  to  find  to  be 
true.  In  the  act  of  recalling  for  ourselves  or  communicating  to 
others  what  we  may  have  actually  observed  or  experienced,  the 
creative  imagination  often  intrudes,  conscionsly  or  unconsciously 
biassed  by  the  desire  to  please  ourselves  or  our  fellow-men.  The 
frequent  and  strange  untrnstworthiness  of  the  memory,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  selecting  or  idealizing  activity  of  the 
imagination,  when  it  seems  to  he  simply  recalling  the  actual  past. 
Inasmuch  as  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  acts  of  reaching 
general  conceptions  and  conclusions,  chiefly  depends  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  representative  power  in  reproducing  the  actual; 
whenever  it  creates  instead  of  recalling,  all  the  results  of  think- 
ing must  be  disturbed.  In  this  way  the  imagination  may  and 
does  enter  very  largely  into  the  acts  of  generalization,  inference, 
and  deduction ;  disturbing  and  misleading  all. 
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I  184.  More  generally  we  may  say,  this  creative 
from  tiia  taru.  power  IS  developed  at  the  earliest  period  of  our  ex- 
ia,[^t  periods  istencc,  and  is  busy  in  all  ages  aud  conditions  of  our 
human  life.     Childhood,  in  aomc  of  its  aspects,  is  the 
most  literal,  and  the  most  ob  t     f       lity  ;    yet  even  then, 

the  shaping  aotivity  of  the  m  g  t  is  always  buay,  filling 
the  real  world  with  another    f  f  1  dreams.    The  most 

trivial  and  unsuitable  objects  fii       t  to  excite  its  action. 

The  rude  and  unfinished  toy  is  m  it  ble  to  the  child  than 

the  more  costly  and  elaborat  ,  b  t  1  aves  more  room  for 

the  constructive  power.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  left  for  this  to  complete  and  supply.  The  sports 
and  plays  of  childhood  are  little  romances,  prompted  and  acted 
over  fjr  the  ^imj  le  ex  rcisc  in  1  delight  of  the  imagination.  In 
later  jear?  the  imagination  is  alwa'^^)  hu'^y  The  interest  which 
each  man  taLo?  m  the  positun  m  life  wh  ch  he  holds  or  aspires 
aftei  in  his  emplo'^ menta  his  friends  and  associates;  or  the 
dislike  ml  dibguht  which  he  oncenes  for  each  and  for  all; 
aris  s  trom  the  ileal  bghta  ^Mth  ■which  the  imagination  invests 
them  The  eje  of  the  painter  looks  every  landscape  into  a 
picture  and  idealizes  eveij  face  thit  it  beholds. 

The  lunatio,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  eompaet. 

Midsumiaer-NigWii  Dream.     Act  7. 

This  constant  activity  of  the  creative  power  explains  ite  rapid 
growth,  and  its  development  into  the  capacity  for  sudden  and 
surprising  achievements. 

Whenever  an  occasion  calls  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  thus  trained  and  matured,  it  acts  as  by  the  force  and  with 
the  promptness  and  precision  of  apparent  inspiration.  Whether 
the  exigency  be  that  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  inventor,  the 
creative  power  formed  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  years  meets 
its  requirements  from  the  resources  that  it  has  been  gradually 
providing.  These  resources  may  consist  in  part  of  the  countless 
creations  which  it  has  shaped  in  connection  with  its  perceptions 
and  reveries,  and  which  are  again  summoned  back  by  the 
memory  when  first  these  images  are  needed;  or,  the  resources 
brought  to  the  exigency  may  bo  the  dexterity  which  has  been 
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at  juiic  1  by  use  and  which  dexterity  con'^iste  in  the  power  of 
iu  contiolling  the  as'fociating  iiower  that  it  shall  yield  the 
\ery  miteiiak  which  aie  wanted  lor  the  imagmation  to  work 
upon 

In  no  other  wiy  can  we  explain  the  ripidity  the  precision 
and  the  s-ucce'^a  lyith  which  the  constiuctin^  and  inventive  powci 
scf  mb  to  act  when  it  is  tasked  to  ita  utmost  enet^j  and  produces 
its  fineet  results. 

S  185.  The  fact  has  been  noticed,  that  the  creative 

.  ,        .  .  .  ,        ,.      ,  Special  appli- 

imagination  is  present  by  ite  actings  with  ail  tlie  caOonH  ni  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul,  and  determines  the  char-  The  poetic  kn- 
acter  of  their  products.  We  have  also  seen,  in  our 
analysis  of  ideals,  that  the  converse  is  true  as  well.  All  theso 
powers  are  present  in  varied  proportions  and  energies  in  those 
activities  which  are  recognized  as  the  acts  of  the  imagination, 
and  give  a  varied  character  to  what  are  called  its  products, 
whether  they  appear  in  the  form  of  poetry,  fiction,  the  fine  arts, 
philosophy,  ethics,  or  religion. 

Of  these,  the  poetic  imaginatimi  is  the  most  interesting,  and 
invites  to  a  special  analysis.  Poetry  may  be  defined,  that  use  of 
the  creative  power  which  is  employed  for  the  gratification  of 
the  emotional  nature  in  the  production  of  pictures  more  or  less 
elevating  in  their  associations,  which  are  fixed  and  expressed  by 
means  of  rhythmical  language. 

The  sources  from  which  the  poetic  power  derives  its  materials 
aie  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  universe  of  matter  and  of 
^piiit  and  jet  but  few  of  these  materials  subserve  the  proper 
nms  of  the  poet  While  the  poet  may  lawfully  appropriate 
tiuth  rf  eveij  kmd  provided  it  serves  his  purpose,  yet  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  truth  which  holds  or  may  be  made  to  assume  some 
rel  ition  ti  man  which  is  of  use  in  poetry. 

Ihio  human  tiuth  which  these  pictures  suggest,  illustrate,  or 
cnfjtce  must  be  thit  which  is  within  the  comprehension  and 
iea(,h  of  all  men  It  is  not  the  truth  of  the  schools,  nor  of  any 
speciil  and  limited  society,  not  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
crnveyed  in  abstract  or  technical  words  or  understood  by  a  select 
few  after  a  special  framing,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  is  open  and 
intelligible  to  al!  men  upon  certain  implied  and  easily  recog- 
nized conditions.     This  is  the  firet  of  the  three  characteristics 
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which  are  recognized  by  Milton  in  his  brief  description  of  poetry 
as  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate." 

Poetry  should  indeed  be  simple,  because  its  products  are  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  all  men  ;  and  its  images,  thoughts,  and 
words  should  be  easily  comprehended  by  all  who  have  attained 
certain  advantages  of  culture,  and  have  been  trained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  should  also  be  eemuotis — tliat 
is,  it  deals  with  images,  not  with  generalized  and  scholastic  lan- 
guage. It  presents  pictures  to  the  mind's  eye,  not  refined  and 
subtle  reasonings  to  the  thought-powei-s.  It  introduces  action 
into  every  scene.  It  is  eminently  concrete  and  picturcsqua  It 
should  also  be  passionate — ''.  e.,  its  simple  and  pictured  truth 
should  come  from  a  soul  that  is  animated  by  warm  and  elevated 
emotions.  The  presence  of  feeling  as  a  requisite  of  all  that  com- 
position which  is  called  imaginative,  is  not  always  recognized  so 
distinctly  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Without  feeling,  and,  in  general, 
without  feeling  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mere  power  to  create  is  of 
little  worth,  and  its  results  are  of  little  interest.  Indeed,  without 
it  the  power  will  not  be  so  matured  into  a  predominant  energy, 
or  be  so  regulated,  as  to  become  a  ready  instrument  at  the  service 
of  its  po^essor.  But  with  it,  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  pictures 
in  which  the  emotions  delight,  becomes  a  pastime  and  an  occu- 
pation, and  poetry  is  to  the  poet  its  own  "  exceeding  great  re- 
ward." Inasmuch  as  only  the  higher  emotions  act  with  a  steady 
and  intellectual  pressure  in  the  refined  occupation  of  poetic  cul- 
ture and  composition,  the  images  which  association  presents  and 
the  unagination  detains  and  reconstructs,  are  of  an  elevated 
character;  they  assume  the  lofty  and  ennobling  character  of 
ideals  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  it  becomes  so  gen- 
erally true  that  poetry  is  almost  necessarily  elevating  in  its  na- 
ture and  influence.  Hence  it  has  been  held  to  have  something 
in  it  that  is  divine. 

The  ends  of  poetry  are  not  always  elevated.  Poetry  may  serve  sim- 
ply or  chiefly  to  amuse.  When  this  happens ;  when  its  pictures  are 
employed  for  this  end,  and  the  associations  under  which  they  are 
present,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite,  are  not  especially  enno- 
bling, the  poetic  imagination  is,  in  thelanguage  of  latercritics,  called 
the  fancy.  Wlien  the  aims  are  higher  than  simple  gratification, 
and  therefore  involve  more  elevated  associations  and  feelings,  it 
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is  dignified  aa  the  imaijuiihon  bj  eminence,  ind  so  dt,&ign,i  e<1 
The  adjecti\e  jmai/wiatiiie  follows  very  clo^iely  this  higher  ben^ie 
of  the  word  In  thia  aetiTity  the  image-making  powei  simply 
plays  or  sports  with  images  ior  then  pictuiL'ique  tfffcts  and 
the  amusement  whieh  they  give — oi  ananges  them  foi  ends  of 
illustiation  01  pleasure  Though  it  abounds  m  imiges,  it  lacka 
the  loftier  attributes  of  the  higher  Im^gmatlo^ 

§  186.  It  IS  peculiar  to  the  poetic  imagination  in  all 
higher  and  lower  forms  that  language  is  its  medium.  It  js  laii^i^j^"™ 
is  not  essential  that  this  language  should  bo  metrical ; 
though  a  rhythmic  movement,  and  the  regular  return  of  similar 
syllables  in  measured  accent  greatly  heightens  its  effects.  The 
poetic  power  is  also  shared  by  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and 
the  orator.  But  poetry  must  always  employ  language,  and  for 
this  reason  it  essentially  differs  fixim  painting,  sculpture,  and  even 
music.  Painting  and  sculpture  create  images  indeed,  but  they 
fix  them  permanently  upon  the  canvas  or  embody  them  in 
marble.  But  poetry  can  only  suggest  them  by  words  ;  it  por- 
trays its  images  only,  as  by  words  it  wakens  in  the  imagination 
of  another,  images  similar  to  those  which  the  poet  himself  con- 
ceives. If  the  imagination  that  receives  is  feeble,  slow,  and  per- 
verse, it  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  tries  to  excite  it  to  follow  his 
lead.  But  if  it  is  strong,  quick,  and  sympathizing,  it  may  be 
aroused  by  the  words  of  the  poet  to  finer  creations  than  even  the 
poet  himself  has  known.  The  suggestive  power  of  words  gives 
to  the  poet  a  marvellous  advantage  in  the  greater  breadth  of  his 
field  and  the  variety  of  his  effects.  The  painter  and  sculptor  ap- 
parently present  all  their  work  to  the  eye.  It  is  true  that  this 
work  is  better  appreciated  by  one  eye  than  another.  In  one 
sense  it  tak^  an  artist  to  interpret  an  artist ;  but  even  with  tliia 
allowance,  the  range  of  their  indications  is  narrow,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  manifold  suggestions  is  limited.  But  words  have  a  ca^ 
paoity  to  suggest  more  than  they  directly  convey,  and  hence  to 
take  up  into  their  import  a  multitude  of  pictures  according  to 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  word  whoso 
literal  import  is  prosaic,  trivial,  or  mean,  when  used  by  genius 
in  a  new  application,  becomes  poetic,  picturesque,  and  elevating. 
The  material  which  in  common  use  is  cold,  conventional,  and  dry, 
has  capacity,  by  dexterous  combinations,  to  awaken  deligltful 
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imagery,  and  to  kindle  exalted  associations.  In  this  way 
language  itself  becomes  permanently  enriched  and  elevated 
by  the  feet  that  it  has  been  employed  by  men  of  poetic 
geniufi. 

§  187.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  thought 
phicl^?^  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discuBsioUj  and  has 
given  rise  to  no  little  diversity  of  opinion.  Many 
have  contended  that  its  influence  is  unfavorable  to  the  operations 
of  the  intellect  in  the  discovery  of  truth ;  that  it  distracts  the 
attention,  biassea  and  misleads  the  judgment,  and  disqualifies  for 
any  of  the  reasoning  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is 
undisputed  that  the  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished  in 
philosophy,  especially  as  discoverers  or  inventors,  have  been  re- 
markable for  reach  and  glow  of  imagination.  Striking  examples 
of  the  combination  of  tlie  poetic  imagination  with  eminent  phi- 
losophical genius  are  numerous.  We  name  Plato,  Kepler,  Gali- 
leo, Baeim,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Davy,  Oweii,  Faraday,  and  Agasm. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  this  must  neceissarily  hap- 
pen. The  objects  of  present  observation  must  always  be  limited 
in  number.  They  must  reappear  in  the  form  of  representations. 
The  fects  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  do  must  come  to 
him  in  the  form  of  images,  when  he  would  discern  their  various 
relations  and  subject  them  to  tlie  processes  of  thouglit.  It  is  im- 
portant that  these  should  be  readily  represented.  This  can  only 
happen  when  the  associative  power  is  wide  in  its  range  of  reht- 
tions,  and  quick  in  its  activity.  These  qualities  almost  invariably 
accompany,  if  they  do  not  necessarily  involve,  great  energy  of 
the  creative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  importance  of  a  vivid 
ima^nation,  as  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  philosopher,  to 
invention  it  is  entirely  essential ;  indeed,  without  an  active  imagi- 
nation, philosophic  invention  and  discovery  are  impossible.  To 
invent  or  discover,  is  always  to  recombine.  The  discoverer  of 
a  new  solution  for  a  problem,  or  a  new  demonstration  for  a 
theorem  in  mathematics,  the  inventor  of  a  new  application  of  a 
power  of  nature  already  known,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  power 
not  previously  dreamed  of,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  argument  to 
prove  or  deduce  a  truth  or  of  a  new  induction  from  fects  already 
i,  the  man  who  evolves  a  new  principle  or  a  new  definition 
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in  moral  or  political  soienee— must  all  analyze  and  reeombiiie  in 
the  mind  things,  acts,  or  events,  with  their  relations,  ia  positions 
in  which  they  have  never  been  previously  observed  or  thought 
of.  This  recombination  is  purely  mental.  Every  discovery  is, 
in  fact,  a  worlt  of  the  creative  imagination. 

It  is  true  the  power  of  thought  must  attend  the  operation. 
Unless  the  representations  and  combinations  are  made  and  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  ends  of  thought,  they  will  be  made  in 
vain.  But  the  range  of  these  pictured  objects  must  be  wide ; 
every  one  of  them  must  be  vividly  conceived,  that  all  the  attri- 
butes, and  analogies,  and  relations  may  come  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  The  more  vividly  this  presentation  is  made,  provided 
the  processes  of  analysis  and  comparison  go  on  with  equal  energy, 
the  wider  is  the  field  of  discovery  and  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  sacoess.  The  world  of  images  is  also  fav  more  plastic  than  the 
world  of  reality.  Its  materials  come  and  go  more  quickly  than 
real  objects.  More  can  be  crowded  at  once  into  the  iield  of  view. 
The  mental  analysis  and  synthesis  required,  can  be  more  rapidly 
performed  upon  the  shadows  which  the  mind  summons  to  its 
service,  than  upon  the  things  which  it  can  slowly  call  up  and 
slowly  survey. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  peculiar  type  of  imagi- 
nation which  the  poet  requires  is  closely  allied  to  that  which  is 
essential  in  philosophic  genius.  To  the  higher  imagination,  as 
required  by  poets  and  orators,  there  is  always  requisite  the  power 
to  interpret  the  indications  or  analogies  of  the  beings  and  phe- 
nomena which  they  ohserve.  The  Intensity  of  interest  that  fixes 
and  holds  the  mind  in  the  patient  attention  of  the  philosopher 
is  closely  allied  to  that  strongly  absorbed  and  controlling  enthu- 
siasm which  holds  the  poet  to  the  images  which  his  fency 
summons  or  creates.  Both  dwell  in  such  a  world  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  not  easily  understood  by  others.  That  which 
maintains  the  inter^t  of  each,  is  the  passion  of  each  for  the 
image-world  which  he  recreates.  That  which  gives  to  each  hb 
mastery  over  this  world,  is  the  familiarity  which  results  &ora 
long-continued  practice  in  calling  up  its  objects  and  in  moulding 
them  at  his  will.  Such  a  mastery,  aj^ing  from  such  a  continuity 
of  eifort,  can  only  be  attained  by  that  passionate  interest  which 
is  the  secret  of  genius,  whether  genius  labors  for  the  ends  of 
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scientific  or  poetic  truth ;  whether  the  end  for  which  it  labors  is 
the  truth  of  science  that  addresses  the  intellect,  or  the  truth  of 
feeling  which  controls  the  heart. 

In  fJie  commmiieation  of  adentifie  truth  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  large  measure  of  imagination  is  of  essential  service.  He 
who  would  amply  illustrate,  powerfully  defend,  or  effectively 
enforce  the  principles  and  truths  of  science,  is  greatly  aided  by  a 
brilliant  imagination.  This,  of  all  other  gifts,  is  the  best  security 
against  that  tendency  to  the  dry  and  absti-act,  the  general  and  the 
remote,  to  which  the  expounder  of  science  is  exposed  by  reason 
of  his  fiimiliarity  with  principles  which  are  strange  to  his 
pupils  and  readers,  and  which  need  to  be  continually  explained 
and  illustrated  by  fresh  and  various  examples.  The  philosophic 
writer  or  teacher  who  is  gifted  with  imagination  is  more  likely  to 
be  clear  in  statement,  ample  in  illustration,  pertinent  in  the 
application,  and  exciting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  truths  with 
which  his  science  is  conversant,  whatever  may  be  its  subjectr 
matter, 

§188.  The^)-ac(io(i?ande(Aim/Mse3of  theimag^na- 
and  ethical  tion  are  numerous  and  elevated.  These  are  sufS- 
cicntly  obvious  from  the  single  consideration,  that 
the  standards  by  which  we  regulate  our  aims  and  estimate  our 
achievements  must  always  be  ideal  creations.  They  are  con- 
tinually formed  and  reformed  by  the  imagination.  These  ideals, 
80  far  as  the  particulars  of  the  character  and  the  life  are  concerned, 
may  vary  both  in  their  import  and  in  the  vividne^  with  which  this 
import  is  conceived.  If  they  are  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
human  nature  and  human  Hfe;  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  laws  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  government  and 
wUl  of  God,  they  are  healthful  and  ennobling.  Such  ideals  can 
scarcely  be  too  high,  or  too  ardently  and  steadfastly  adhered  to. 
But  if  they  are  false  in  their  theory  of  life  and  happiness,  if  they 
are  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  our  actual  existence,  if  they  in- 
volve the  disappointment  of  our  hopes,  and  discontent  with  real 
life,  they  are  the  bane  of  all  enjoyment,  and  fatal  to  true  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  what  we  actually  attain  or  possess  that  makes  us 
happy  or  wretched,  but  what  we  think  is  essential,  or  poseible,  or 
just  for  ourselves  to  attain.    The  ideal  standard  by  which  we 
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measure  and  judge  our  attainments  in  ali  these  respects,  is 
a  most  important  element  of  satisfaction  or  discontent.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  what  a  man  has,  if  he  imagines  that  ho 
must  have  something  more  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.  If  his  ideal 
contemplates  self-sacrifice,  sufiering,  and  evil,  as  possible  condi- 
tions of  good,  he  will  bo  still  more  secure  of  a  happy  life.  If  it 
reaches  forward  to  another  scene  of  existence,  and  brings  before 
him  the  blessedness  of  a  character  perfected  by  suffering  and 
made  fit  for  the  purest  and  noblest  society  conceivable,  his  happi- 
ness on  earth  may  even  be  augmented  by  disappointment,  sorrow, 
and  pain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  ideals  are  factitious  or  unreason- 
able, they  become  the  source  of  constant  wretchedness.  If  a 
man,  to  be  hapjiy,  must  be  iis  rich  or  as  fashionable,  as  successful 
or  as  accomplished  as  he  dreams  of,  all  his  actual  enjoyments  pass 
for  little  or  nothing  till  his  ideal  desires  are  gratified.  These 
are  the  standards  by  which  he  measures  his  good.  If  he 
fails  to  realize  th^e,  he  cannot  be  satisfied. 

The  ideals  we  frame  of  life  and  happiness  must  involve  a  more 
or  less  positively  ethical  character.  We  cannot  imagine  what 
wo  are  (o  he  and  to  become  in  fortune  and  success,  without  pro- 
posing more  or  less  distinctly  what  we  ought  to  be  in  ckaraeter 
and  to  perform  in  action.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  a  man 
aspires  to  become,  has  already  ethically  decided  what  he  is.  His 
aims  and  standard  are  the  reflex  of  his  wishes  and  his  will,  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  what  he  can  achieve  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  standard  of  duty  may  be  constantly  corrected  and 
improved.  From  his  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  acts  or 
habits,  or  his  observation  of  these  effects  iu  others,  a  man  may 
supply  what  he  has  omitted  to  observe,  or  correct  that  in  which 
he  has  erred,  and  so  advance  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  rule 
of  feeling,  of  manners,  and  of  life.  In  this  way  a  community 
may  rise  or  sink,  may  adi-ance  or  go  backward.  Every  man  may 
also  advance  the  ideal  of  others  by  his  good  life,  by  the  realization 
in  himself  of  what  is  worthy,  and  his  more  perfeet  manifestation 
of  it  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  acts.  The  contemplation 
of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  aud  ennobled  by  ideal  beauty, 
has  served  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thousands 
of  susceptible  minds.     The  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  dramatist, 
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may  quicken  the  fervor,  and  mstnict  the  muids,  may  elevate  the 
tastes,  and  reform  the  lives  of  all  their  readers. 

§  189.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  religious 
imsginatioii  to  faith  is  interesting  and  important.    The  objects  of  our 

*'  '   faith,  by  their    very   definition,   have    never    been 

subjected  to  direct  or  intuitive  knowledge.  And  yet  the  imagi- 
nation pictures  these  objects  as  real  and  most  important.  What 
are  the  materials  out  of  ■which  it  creates  them  ?  Whence  the 
suggestions  -which  it  idealizes  into  more  refined  and  spiritual 
essences  ?  By  what  authority  does  it  invest  these  creations  with 
verisimilitude  and  impose  them  upon  the  assent  of  the  intellect, 
as  representing  the  moat  real  and  important  of  all  truths  ?  WImt 
analogies  are  there  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  which 
authorize  the  imagination  to  use  the  one  to  symbolize  the  other, 
and  which  justify  its  faith  in  its  own  symbolic  creations? 

Of  the  Divino  Being  as  Infinite,  we  have  no  direct  experi- 
ence. All  our  direct  apprehensions  of  spiritual  attributes  and 
relations  are  of  the  limited  only.  It  is  by  the  limited  that  we 
reach  the  unlimited  even  in  thought. 

Concediug  that  we  can  think  the  infinite,  can  wc  also  image  it? 
We  cannot.  The  sphere  of  the  imagination  is  only  the  finite. 
All  the  pictures  which  it  can  construct  are  of  limited  objects.  It 
ia  by  means  of  such  pictures  only  that  it  can  ims^  its  concepts 
of  the  infinite,  if  it  attempts  to  image  these  at  all.  That  it  can 
adequately  picture  them,  no  man  believes.  What  is  pictured  by 
the  image,  is  some  limited  example  of  some  real  being  which  sug- 
gests or  exemplifiea  tlie  thought^reiations  required. 

These  thought-relations  are ;  existence,  power,  knowledge,  ori- 
gination, foresight , — all  which,  we  say  and  believe,are  both  finite 
and  infinite.  But  when  we  seek  to  im^e  these  as  infinite,  we 
select  some  finite  examples  that  illustrate  these  attributes ;  we 
choose  an  imt^e  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  analogon  of  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  unlimited  in  respect  to  its  sphere  and 
energy. 

But  these  utmost  efforts  of  the  imap  n  t  p  w  to  reach  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute,  are  always  attend  d  by  tl  belief  tliat 
they  fali  short  of  the  reality ;  that  no  en  m  t  of  finite  objects, 
however  interesting  in  themselves,  o  n  fi  nt  they  may  be, 
are  at  all  adequate  to  illustrate  the  d     u      tl   t  no  continuation 
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of  spa«e  or  of  time  can  express  the  divine  eternity ;  that  no 
quanta  of  dependent  beings  can  fitly  represent  the  Being  who  is 
self-existent.  To  have  the  materials  that  shall  enable  a  man  fitly 
to  image  the  infinite,  one  must  himself  be  infinite.  There  are, 
indeed,  analogies  between  the  created  and  the  creating  spirit ;  else 
the  one  could  not  know  the  other  in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree. 
But  these  analogies  are  too  few  and  too  inadequate  to  enable  or 
authorize  man  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  things  which  belong  to 
God,  or  to  make  conceivable  the  divine  by  any  images  which 
man  applies  so  freely  and  so  rationally  to  limited  things.  The 
imagination  is  not  easily  content  to  use  the  analogies  which  are 
placed  at  its  command,  and  to  re&ain  from  using  those  which  it 
may  not  lawfully  employ.  It  would  fain  go  further  than  it  can 
or  ought.  To  do  this,  has  been  its  constant  temptation.  To  re- 
fuse to  go  as  far  as  it  may  and  ought,  is  weak  and  uuphilosophi- 
cal ;  but  to  attempt  to  go  fiirther,  is  always  irrational,  and,  it  may 
be,  impious. 

In  respect,  also,  to  the  capacities  and  experiences  of  the  spirit- 
state, — ^when  separate  irom  a  human  body  or  any  material 
organization — the  imagination  is  limited  in  the  materials  of  its 
■working  and  the  products  which  it  creates.  We  know  the  soul 
only  in  its  connection  with  the  body.  To  image  any  of  its  acts 
or  states  without  a  constantly  present  background  of  bodily  sensa- 
tions, is  to  ima^ne  a  mode  of  existence  that  seems  to  us  imper- 
fect and  unnatural.  We  cannot  imagine  the  soul  without  the 
body  by  which  to  know  and  act,  and  without  material  objects  to 
act  upon.  If  we  attempt  this,  we  bring  to  our  aid  some  attenuated 
matter  for  the  soul's  habit-ation  and  instrument,  and  we  surround 
it  with  a  world  of  objects  that  wear  the  forms  of  material  things. 
But  here  the  question  continually  presents  itself.  How  far  can  we 
im^e  that  world  by  this,  and  the  soul's  experiences  in  that 
world,  by  its  experiences  in  this?  Can  we  properly  imagine 
either?  May  we  apply  the  pictures  drawn  from  this  lift  to  illus- 
trate or  make  conceivable  the  scenes  and  events  of  another  state  ? 
We  not  only  can,  but  we  must;  yet  ever  with  the  caution,  that 
the  images  which  we  use  be  not  allowed  to  suggest  more  than 
the  data  authorize. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  imagination,  when  it 
rises  into  faith  in  the  objects  of  the  unseen  world,  invariably  uses 
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pictures  that  are  borrowed  from  the  world  of  matter,  and  phrases 
all  its  laaguago  from  materials  furnished  by  this  imagery.  '  It 
cannot  do  otherwise.  However  lofty  its  conceptions  may  be, 
however  soaring  its  aspirations,  undoubted  its  beliefs,  or  ardent 
its  hopes,  all  these  must  be  pictured  and  expressed  in  the  images 
taken  from  that  world  of  matter  which,  is  adapted  to  a  soul  that 
knows  and  a«t3  through  a  material  organism.  If  there  be  a 
revelation  that  is  conveyed  by  humaQ  language  or  addressed  to 
the  human  soul,  it  must  in  this  respect  be  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  soul  that  is  to  understand  and  accept  it.  The 
feet  that  a  revelation  must  be  conveyed  by  such  a  medium,  does 
not  disprove  that  it  is  possible,  or  at  all  detract  from  its  im- 
portance or  authority.  It  cannot  be  argued  against  its  divine 
origination  or  supernatural  confirmation,  that  it  conforms  itself 
in  this  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 

If,  however,  we  regard  the  necessary  limits  of  imagination 
and  feith,  we  shall  not  expect  that  either  will  do  more  for  us 
than  lies  in  the  capacities  of  either.  We  shall  not  confound  the 
images  of  analogy  with  the  intuitions  of  direct  knowledge.  We 
shall  not  mistake  the  accessories  of  illustrative  imagery  for  the 
realities  of  the  concepts  or  truths  which  this  imagery  sets  forth. 
We  shall  not  revel  in  sense-pictures  of  the  feney,  as  though  the 
sensuous  in  them  were  literal  truth.  We  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  pretended  seers,  because,  forsooth,  their  pictures  of  the 
unseen  are  so  minute,  so  copious,  and  so  beautiful,  or  so  confi- 
dently set  forth ;  overlooking  the  circumstance  that  these  visions 
may  be  merely  the  residua  of  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the 
creations  of  an  excited  and  perhaps  an  insane  imagination.  The 
recognition  of  the  human  limitations  in  tlie  divine,  will  teach  us 
to  interpret  the  divine  aright,  while  it  may  save  us  from  accept- 
ing as  divine  that  which  is  only  limited  and  human. 
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PART  THIliD. 

THINKIKG   AND    THOUOIIT-KNOWLEDQB. 


THOUGHT-KNOWLEDGE  DEFINED  AND  EXPLAINED, 

Tjiinktos  anj  §  ^^^-  "^^^  third  bind  of  knowledge  of  whicli  the 
cmver'denneii  i^t^^^'^''  ^  Capable,  IS  thinking,  or  thouglii.  The 
term  thought,  when  used  in  thia  special  or  technical 
sense,  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  processes,  which  are 
&miliarly  known  as  abstraction,  generalization,  naming,  judging, 
reasoning,  mranging,  explaining,  and  accounting  for.  These 
processes  are  often  grouped  together,  and  called  the  logical,  or 
rational  processes. 

The  importance  and  intimate  lelationiship  of  these  processes  is 
seen  by  their  place  with  respect  to  the  higher  tnowledge  and  attain- 
mente  of  man.  It  is  by  thought  only  that  we  can  form  those  concep- 
tions of  number  and  magnitude  which  are  the  postulates  and  the 
materials  of  mathematical  science.  By  thinking,  we  both  en- 
lai^  and  rise  above  the  limited  and  transient  information  which 
is  gained  by  single  acts  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception,  as 
we  lay  hold  of  that  in  both  which  is  universal  and  permanent. 
By  thought,  wo  know  effects  by  their  causes,  and  causes  through 
their  effects :  we  believe  in  powers,  whose  actings  only  we  can 
directly  discei-n,  and  infer  powers  in  objects  which  we  have  never 
tested  nor  observed :  we  explain  what  has  happened  by  referring 
it  to  laws  of  necessity  or  reason,  and  we  predict  what  will  hap- 
pen by  rightly  interpreting  what  has  occurred.  By  thinking,  we 
rise  to  the  unseen  from  that  which  is  seen,  to  the  laws  of  nature 
from  the  facts  of  nature,  to  the  laws  of  spirit  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  spirit,  and  to  God  from  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  whose  powers  reveal  His  energy,  and  whose  ends  and 
adaptations  manifest  His  thoughts  and  character. 

These  processes  give  us  the  moat  important  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  qualify  us  for  our  noblest  ftmctions.  Thought  makes 
us  capable  of  language,  by  which  we  communicate  what    we 
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linow  and  feel  for  the  good  of  others,  or  record  it  for  another 
generation ;  of  science,  as  distiEguished  from  and  elevated  above 
the  observation  and  i-emembrance  of  single  and  isolated  facts ; 
of  foreciKt,  as  we  learn  wisdom  by  experieuce ;  of  duty,  as  we 
exalt  ourselves  into  judges  and  lawgivers  over  our  inward  desires 
and  intentions ;  of  law,  as  we  discern  its  importance  and  bow  to 
its  authority  ;  and  of  religion,  as  we  believe  in  and  worship  the 
Unseen,  whose  existence  and  character  we  interpret  by  His  works 
and  learn  from  His  Word. 

But  what  it  is  to  think,  and  how  thinking  should  be  defined, 
may  be  more  easily  understood  by  a  concrete  example.  We 
take  a  femiliar  object,  as  an  apple,  and  proceed  to  think  it,  in 
the  various  processes  already  named. 

First  of  all,  wc  know  it  as  a  being  or  a  something,  as  dis- 
tii^uished  from  nothing  ;  next,  we  think  or  know  this  being  as 
possessed  of  and  distinguished  by  attributes  or  properties  wliich 
we  can  separate  in  thought  from  the  being  to  which  they  belong. 
We  go  further  :  we  observe  in  other  objects — apples — attributes 
like  those  which  we  discern  in  this;  we  see  the  objects  to  be 
similar  in  color,  form,  taste,  etc.  In  this  way  we  form  the 
mental  product  called  a  general  notion  or  concept  of  the  apple, 
or  of  apples  in  general  as  we  say,  which  we  can  analyze  and 
define.  To  ahdrad  and  to  analyze,  is  to  think.  Ifesrt,  we  re- 
store, or  think  back,  these  general  concepts  to  the  individual 
apples,  and  in  so  doing,  we  divide  them  into  higher  or  loiver, 
vrider,  or  narroiuer  classes.  Olassijication  is  involved  in  thinking. 
As  we  proceed,  we  mark  and  fix  what  we  have  done  by  lan- 
guage. We  give  names  to  each  of  these  attributes,  to  the  con- 
cepts and  things  formed  and  denoted  by  several  attributes 
united,  and  to  the  classes  and  sub-classes  into  which  they  are 
separated.  Thinking  is  necessary  to  langui^.  Next,  the  apple 
holds  relations  to  space  and  time.  It  is  both  extended  and  endur- 
ing. The  perception  of  the  apple  couditionates  or  involves  the 
knowledge  of  both  space  and  time.  By  thought  and  im^na- 
tion  we  are  enabled  to  separate  the  object  perceived  from  both 
time  and  space,  and  to  construct  in  space  the  various  geometri- 
cal figures,  as  well  as  to  conceive  and  define  them  by  their  neces- 
sary attributes  or  properties.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  entities, 
whether  things  existing,  or  thought- things,  whether  attributes  or 
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beings,  can,  by  the  common  relations  to  time  in  the  mind  that 
thinks  them,  be  thought  in  the  relations  of  number.  Again,  the 
object — the  apple-— ia  believed  to  be  produced  from  a  tree, 
beginning  as  the  germ  in  the  blossom,  and  gradually  expanding 
into  the  ripened  fruit.  It  is  known  also  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  agencies  of  heat  and  moisture  acting  together  with  the  living 
tree.  Thought,  connects  these  as  cause  and  ^eet,  and  finds  in 
the  phenomena  thus  connected,  the  relations  of  the  powers  and 
laws  of  their  causative  agents.  We  proceed  to  a  higher  act  of 
thought  knowledge.  By  observing  the  powers  and  conditions  in 
any  class  of  apples,  their  habit  of  growth,  the  soil,  situation  and 
temperature  fevorable  to  their  successful  cultivation,  we  infer 
that  the  same  are  required  in  all  cases  for  this  kind  of  fruit,  and 
confirm  the  suggestion  by  experiment.  But  we  do  not  rest  with 
the  inductioTi  of  powej-$  and  laws.  We  observe  that  the  apple 
is  useful  and  pleasant  as  food.  We  notice  tliat  it  is  the  product 
of  cool  climates,  and  can,  with  proper  care,  be  preserved  through 
the  winter.  We  do  not  merely  observe  and  record  these  as  facts, 
but  we  connect  them  by  the  relation  of  adaptation,  or  fitness  to 
the  wants  of  maji. 

The  nature  and  processes  of  thought  might  be  illustrated  by 
an  example  selected  from  the  world  of  spirit.  By  consciousness, 
wo  know  only  individual  states  of  perception  or  feeling.  But  we 
detain  or  repeat  one  and  another;  we  obseiwe  their  likeness 'or 
unlikeness ;  we  form  eoucepts ;  we  group  them  in  classes  which 
divide  the  individuals  to  which  they  belong;  we  fix  and  record 
the  products  of  our  acts  hy  a  name ;  we  find  common  causes, 
powers,  and  laws  for  similar  phenomena;  we  discern  tho  adapta- 
tions of  spiritusd  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  of 
matter,  and  thus  hind  together  the  world  of  matter  and  spirit,  in 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  one  comprehensive  plan  ;  tho  thinking 
of  man  interpreting  in  these  ways  the  thoughts  of  Giod. 

From  this  pai-ticular  example  of  thought  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing definitions:  To  know  by  thinking,  is  to  unite  individual 
objects  by  means  of  generalization,  classification,  rational  es- 
plauation,  and  orderly  arrangement, —  Thought-hnowledffe  is  that 
hiowkdge  whieh  is  gained  hy  the  formatimi  and  application  of 
general  eoneepUons. 

Thinking  is  a  species  of  knowledge;  but  knowledge  has  been 
14* 
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defined  as  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  their  relations.     Think- 
ing, is  the  apprehension  of  objects  as  generalized  and  their  implied 


Some  persons  may  questioa  the  propriety  of  designating  these 
several  processes  by  the  terms  fMnhing  and  thought,  for  the  reason 
that  these  words  aometimea  signify  to  iniagine,  or  believe  on  in- 


ignation 

at  once 

term 


On  the  other  hand,  it  should  he  reracrabcrcd  that  thinking  and 
thought,  in  the  best  English  usage,  denote,  in  a  general 
the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  operations 
intellect.  There  are  no  single  words  so  appropriate  ; 
which  can  be  set  apart  to  the  technical  service  and  de: 
of  the  operations  of  the  rational  feculty ;  no  other  terms 
operations  are  in  actual  use  whose  common  signification  ii 
so  comprehensive  and  so  definite  as  are  these. 

§  191.  If  it  be  difficult  to  find  an 
for'?to"poww  *°  stand  for  all  these  higher  process 
etij.  "'''''''''^'  difficult  to  find  or  select  an  appellation  for  the  power 
which  qualifies  ua  to  perform  them.  The  intelligenee 
and  the  inteUed  have  been  thus  appropriated,  but  they  are  also 
used  for  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  every  species  of  knowledge, 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher ;  for  the  power  to  tnow  by  sense 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  the  power  to  know  by  general  con- 
ceptions. The  understanding  is  sometimes  employed  in  this  very 
general  sense,  and  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  and  special  fiinc- 
tion,  as  by  Coleridge  and  others,  afi:er  Kant.  The  judgment  is 
used,  likewise,  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  The  reason 
seems  better  fitted  than  almost  any  other  term,  and  yet  the  rea- 
son is  used  for  the  very  highest  of  the  rational  functions,  or  else 
in  a  very  indefinite  sense  for  all  that  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes.  It  remains  for  us  to  choose  between  the  rational  facuUy 
and  the  power  of  thought,  or  briefly,  thought.  For  brevity  and 
precision  we  prefer  thought.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that,  like  perception  and  representation,  and  many  subordinate 
terms,  thought  is  used  at  one  time  for  the  power,  at  another  for 
the  act  of  thinking,  and  at  another  for  its  products.  Thus  we 
say  indiffferently,  "  Man  is  endowed  with  thmight  as  well  as  with 
sense :"  "  Sits  fixed  in  thouglii  the  mighty  Stagyrite :"  "  A  penny 
for  your  thoughts  I" 
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The  power  of  thought  may  be  considered  in  iwo  aspects :  ae  a 
capacity  for  certain  processes  orfuneli&ns;  and  for  eliminating  and 
genercdizinff  certain  fundamerdal  cone^tions  or  relations.  lu  the 
one  of  these  aspects  it  performs  the  several  acts  which  we  have 
enumerated,  of  generalizing,  judging,  reasoning,  et«.,  the  most 
of  which  are  usually  called  logical  processes,  because  they  are 
more  or  less  intimately  related  to  deduction  or  reasoning,  la 
the  other,  it  is  viewed  as  the  discoverer  of  certain  native  concep- 
tions or  intuitions,  and  the  propounder  of  certain  first  truths,  or 
first  principles ;  which  are  also  called  necessary  and  universal 
propositions,  axioms  of  reason,  or, metaphysical  conceptions  and 
metaphysical  truths. 

Hamilton  refers  these  two  processes  ia  two  faculties,  tlie  elaho- 
raiive  and  the  regulative,  the  one  of  which  elaborates  or  works 
over  the  materials  furnished  by  the  lower  powers,  according  to 
the  conceptions  or  rules  which  the  other  furnishes  or  prescribes. 
In  this  he  follows  Kant  veiy  closely,  who  calls  the  logical 
faculty,  the  understanding,  and  the  power  which  controls  its 
beliefe  by  ideas,  the  reason. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  consider  the  two  iu  conformity  with 
the  analogy  which  we  discern  in  the  other  powers  of  the  soul ; 
the  one  aa  the  capacity  for  certain  definite  acts  or  proc^ses  of 
Icriowing,  which  we  consciously  exercise  and  employ  ;  and  the 
other  as  the  unconscious  source  of  these  conceptions,  according 
to  which  the  material  of  knowledge  must  arrange  itself  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  thinking  power. 

The  thinking  power,  viewed  as  the  capacity  for  certain  pro- 
cesses, thinks  in  various  methods,  and  matures  certain  products, 
the  two  being  often  denoted  by  the  same  word.  These  several 
products  are  called  the  forms  of  thought,  or  thought-formations. 
These  forms  are  the  concept,  the  judgment,  the  argument  or 
syllogism,  the  induction,  and  the  system. 

As  the  discerner  or  the  discoverer  by  intuition  of  cei-taia  neces- 
sary conceptions  or  relations,  the  thinking  power  is  said  to  know 
or  assume  certain  forms  of  being,  according  to  which  it  performs  its 
operations,  and  constructs  its  products  or  forms  of  thought.  These 
are  called  indifferently,  forms  of  being  and  forms  of  hnowledr/e, 
for  the  reason  that  tlie  mind  can  only  know  what  is  or  exists, 
and  according  to  the  relations  ip  which  it  exists.    Some  of  these 
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forms  of  being  or  forms  of  knowledge  aie  time  and  apace,  aitii- 
stanee  and  aihribvie,  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end, 

%  192.  The  power  of  thought,  as  a  capiuity  for 
tiionght  to  the  certain  psychological  processes,  is  dependent  for  ita 
exercise  and  development  on  the  lower  powers  of  the 
intellect.  These  powers  furnish  the  materials  for  it  to  work  with 
and  upon.  We  must  first  apprehend  individual  objects  by  means 
of  sense  and  consciousness,  before  we  can  think  these  objects. 
We  can  clarify,  explain,  and  methodize  only  individual  things, 
and  these  must  first  be  known  by  sense  and  consciousness. 

These  lower  powers  aie  not  only  necessary  to  fiimish  the  objects 
for  thought  to  work  upon,  but  they  are  developed  earlier  than 
the  higher  powere.  The  infent  must  go  through  a  training 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear  for  months,  before  it  begins  to  name  and 
classify  with  effect.  It  is  the  conscious  subject  of  a  multitude 
of  mental  stat^,  before  it  gathers  the  most  obvious  under  a 
general  conception.  The  discipline  of  attention  must  be  for  a 
long  time  enforced,  before  the  developed  mind  can  leai-n  to  apply 
the  commonest  concepts  or  to  affix  the  simplest  names.  The 
conceptions  of  cause  and  eflect,  and  of  means  and  end,  are  not 
developed  till  the  intellect  has  become  still  more  mature. 

To  the  development  of  thought,  the  representative  faculty  is 
also  largely  subservient.  The  individual  object  must  not  only  be 
appi-ehended  in  order  to  be  thought  of,  but  it  must  be  recalled 
again  and  again.  To  thought,  the  discernment  of  similarity  is 
required ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the  past  must  be  frequently  con- 
fronted with  the  present,  and  the  present  must  be  compared  with 
the  past.  Objects  striking  for  their  likene&s  or  their  difierenee, 
mast  be  recalled  by  the  memory  and  revived  to  the  imagination, 
in  order  that  like  objecfa  and  like  phenomena  may  be  grouped 
and  arranged  in  the  rudest  classification.  If  the  classification  is 
to  be  perfected  to  anything  like  scientific  exactness,  the  memory 
and  imagination  are  to  be  tasked  still  further  in  order  that  one's 
tlioughir^produds  may  be  jiist  to  the  reality  of  things. 

But  while  the  thought-power,  in  its  various  operations,  is  thus 
shown  fo  be  developed  later  than  the  several  forms  of  direct 
cognition,  it  should  not  be  supposed  thtit  it  springs  into  perfect 
and  mature  energy  by  a  single  bound,  or  that  the  acts  of  in- 
fant perception  are  not  affected  by  its  rudimental  activity.     The 
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human  intellect  is  a  unit,  aod  the  action  of  one  power  is  tiEged 
or  modified  by  the  feeble  energy  of  ail  the  others.  The  sense- 
perceptiona  of  the  infact  may  seem  to  be  more  feeble  and  less 
mature  than  are  those  of  the  young  of  the  brute.  The  higher 
powers  may  meanwhile  seem  to  lie  torpid  long  before  they  are 
called  into  distinct  activity.  But  before  they  are  revealed  to  the 
conscious  subject  of  them,  or  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  forma 
of  language,  they  give  direction  and  character  to  the  perceptions 
of  sense.  They  impart  to  the  human  eye  a  cast  of  dawning 
intelligence  which  distinguishes  it  from  tlie  keener  eye  of  the  dog 
or  the  eagle, 

g  193,  Thinking,  again,  may  be  distinguished  as  ^ 
eoneretG  and  ahsbfaet  In  concrete  thinking,  we  know  absita*!;  ihiuk- 
of  thought-conceptions  and  relations  only  in  their 
application  to  individual  or  concrete  objecfs,  "We  should  say 
more  exactly,  we  know  individual  objecfs  under  or  by  means  of 
the  relations  which  thought  furnishes.  In  abstract  thinking  we 
separata  these  conceptions  and  relations  from  any  and  all  indi- 
vidual objects.  We  consider  them  apart  by  abstraction,  and 
sometimes  treat  them,  as  though  these  conceptions  and  relations 
could  have  an  independent  existence.  In  concrete  thinking,  we 
proceed  as  we  have  described  in  §  189. 

In  abstract  thinking,  we  separate  or  abstract  from  every  indi- 
vidual object  the  generalized  conceptions  which  we  produce  by 
tiiinking,  as  also  those  by  means  of  which  we  think  r  as  the  con- 
cept, the  judgment,  the  argument,  the  inference  and  the  system, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  substance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect, 
means  and  end,  on  the  other.  We  even  abstract  and  generalize 
our  very  acts  or  processes  of  thinking,  and  view  them  apart  from 
the  individual  examples  or  cases  in  which  they  actually  occur.  "We 
ask.  What  is  it  to  conceive,  to  generalize,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to 
infer — nay,  what  is  it  itself  to  think?  We  discuss  the  nature 
and  origin  of  these  conceptions,  and  their  relations  to  one  another, 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  indeed  to  all  our 
knowledge. 

Concrete  thinMnff  is  performed  by  every  human  being  whose 
powers  are  fully  developed.  All  men  freely  apply  its  concep- 
tions and  relations.  By  means  of  them  they  know  sensible  and 
spiritual  object,  so  far  as  they  know  these  at  all,     A  stone  or  an 
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apple,  a  horse  or  a  dog,  a  house  or  a  church,  a  spirit  or  a  person, 
each  and  all  are  known  as  beings,  and  are  distinguished  and  de- 
fined by  certain  attributes  or  properties.  One  of  these  acts  upon 
another,  as  a  cause  producing  an  eficct,  etc.  In  myriad  examples, 
objects  axs  fiimiliarly  knoiro.  by  us  as  substances  and  attributes, 
as  causes  and  eifects,  as  means  and  ends.  In  the  concrete  form, 
all  these  conceptions  are  present  in  the  language,  and  &miliar 
to  the  minds  of  the  most  uninatructed  men. 

But  when  these  conceptions  are  abstracted,  and  yiewed  apart 
from  individual  beings,  they  are  not  made  femiliar  to  the  mind 
without  a  special  discipline.  It  is  only  a  few  men  who  possess 
the  tasf«s  or  the  training  which  qualify  them  readily  to  deal  with 
or  rightly  to  understand  thought-conceptions  when  abstracted 
from  individual  things,  Bltill  in  using,  and  discrimination  in 
understanding  them,  can  only  be  acquired  by  concentrated  aud 
patient  efforts. 

§  194,  Thinkiug  is  aided  by  language,  and,  to  a 
thought  tj         great  extent,  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  efficient 
instrument  and  auxiliary.     But  thinking  is  not  con- 
stituted by,  but,  on  the  contrary,  itself  originates  and  g^ves  form 
and  law  to  language. 

The  connection  between  thought  and  language  is  so  intimate, 
that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  and  a^in.  One  or 
two  general  remarks  in  respect  to  it,  seem  here  to  be  in  place.  The 
reason  why  thought  requires  such  an  instrument  and  assistant  as 
language,  is,  that  the  objects  of  thinking  are  generalized  objej^te, 
and  to  such  objects  there  are  and  there  can  be  no  realities 
actually  existing.  The  results  or  products  of  our  thinking  are 
not  manifested  by  any  changes  which  are  actually  affected  in 
material  or  spiritual  objects.  It  is  only  by  language — the 
sound  to  the  ear,  and  its  symbol  for  the  eye — that  the  produds 
of  thought  activity  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  the  objects  of  recall  and 
future  use.  Hence  words  spring  into  beit^  as  fiist  as  definite 
conceptions  are  formed.  Hence  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to  speak 
as  it  is  to  think,  and  man  "  speaks  because  he  thinks."  The 
name  fixes,  preserves,  and  exhibits  the  transient  concept  as  in  a 
crystal  shrine,  both  hard  and  clear.  The  proposition  embodi^ 
the  judgment  for  the  use  of  the  man  who  first  thinks  it,  and 
who  utters  it  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  others.     In  applying 
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names,  we  must  enter  somewhat  into  tlie  nature  and.  properties 
of  the  objecte  for  which  they  stand.  In  defining  terms,  we  must 
be  guided  to  their  meaning  by  observing  the  things  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  propositions,  we 
must  think  of  the  relations  of  the  objects  which  they  concern. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  study  of  words  must  be  a  study  and 
discipline  of  thought.  To  master  a  language  that  is  rich  in  its 
vocabulary,  requires  that  we  contemplate  the  nicer  shades  of 
thought  which  are  expressed  by  the  endless  variety  of  the  con- 
ceptions that  are  embodied  in  its  words.  If  it  is  complicated 
in  its  structure,  we  must  discriminate  the  delicate  relations 
which  this  syntax  expresses  or  suggests.  No  language  can  be 
dead  to  the  intelligent  student.  Its  delicate  tissue  reflects  the 
varying  shades  of  thought,  feeling,  and  opinion  that  run  through 
every  part  of  the  fabric,  like  threads  of  silk  and  gold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  words  in  no  sense  constitute  thought, 
as  some  hastily  infer.  Language  is  simply  thought  expresised, 
though  the  thought  is  made  permanent  by  being  expressed.  It 
is  formed  by  the  thinking  power,  because  this  requires  for  de- 
velopment and  perfection  a  sensible  expression  of  its  inner  pro- 
cesses, and  seeks  a  permanent  embodiment  and  record  of  their 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   POKMATION   OF  THE   COKCEFT  OR  KOTtON. 

{  195.  Thinking  has  been  already  defined  aa  that  j^},", 
.  of  processes  by  which  we  foi-m  and  apply  f"™' 
I  noUons  or  conc^ts.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
first  act  in  this  series  of  processes  is  to  form  or  de- 
velop these  prodnctsi  We  b^in  with  the  concepts  of  n 
ohjeets,  such  as  a  stone,  an  apple,  a  horse  ;  and  observe  that  such 
objects  must  be  perceived,  in  part,  at  least,  before  we  form 
general  notions  of  them.  We  do  not  insist  that  the  process  of 
perception  should  be  complete  before  the  act  of  generalizing 
begins.     It  is  necessary,  however,  that  a  percept  should  go  before 
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the  concept  in  the  order  of  time,  as  it  la  the  foundation  for  it  in 
the  relation  of  logical  subordination.  A  general  notion  requires 
individual  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  and  individual 
objects  ill  the  material  world  can  only  be  known  by  perception. 
The  mind  begins  to  form  concepts  as  soon  as  it  notices  that 
Beveral  perceived  objects  ia:%  different  as  individuals,  and  yet  are 
in  any  one  respect  alike.  Before  generalization,  they  may  be 
known  confusedly  or  known  vaguely.  As  soon,  however,  as 
they  are  distinguished  as  not  the  same,  and  yet  as  imited  by  a 
common  likeness,  the  process  of  generalization  has  begun.  This 
process  is  possible  even  with  smgle  percepts.  If  ten  patches  of 
red  color,  of  the  same  form,  dimensions,  and  intensity,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  the  mind  might  gather,  or  conceive,  or  grasp 
them  together,  by  their  common  redness,  and  form  a  general 
notion  of  them ;  thus  uniting  tliem  as  one  by  the  single  simi- 
larity of  color.  If  these  ten  red  discs  of  color,  by  the  use  of  the 
remaining  senses,  are  afterwards  known  to  be  ten  red  apples,  i.  e. 
if  other  points  of  likeness  are  perceived,  the  generalization  is 
more  complex  in  its  matei-ials,  but  the  process  is  the  same. 

The  process  involves  acts  of  analysis,  of  comparison,  and  of 
generalkaiion.  The  mind  must  notice  that  which  is  common, 
and  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  diverse.  This  act  is  an 
act  of  comparison.  Its  appropriate  object  is  likeness.  It  dis- 
cerns a  quality  as  similar.  It  takes  this  similar  to  be  flie  same, 
and,  so  regarding  it,  finds  it  in  every  one  of  tlie  individual 
objects.  This  similar  something,  conceived  as  common  to  many 
objects  distinguished  as  individuals,  is  a  general  conception, 
notion  or  concept 

The  mental  acts  which  we  have  described,  are  familiarly 
known  as  follows:  The  act  of  analytic  attention  by  which  the 
simitar  element  in  each  one  of  any  number  of  objects  or  pheno- 
mena is  separately  observed  or  noticed,  is  usually  called  db- 
draoHon,  because  the  mind  draws  it  away  from  the  other  parts 
or  relations.  Kant  and  Hamilton  say  that  ahstracUon  refers  to 
that  from  which  the  mind  withdraws  itself,  while  it  prescinds  the 
element  to  which  it  attends.  Thus,  in  the  example  cited,  the 
mind  prescinds  the  redness,  and  abstracts  its  attention  from  all 
the  remaining  attributes. 

The  next  step  is,  to  perceive  by  compa',-ison  that  the  several 
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objeeta  to  which  we  thus  separately  attend,  are  alike.  The  next 
step  is,  to  consider  these  several  dmilars  as  the  same,  the  ooe 
something  which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  perceived. 
This  is  to  generalieG — to  make  general-— more  properly,  mentally 
to  think  or  affirm  a  common  something  of  all  th^e  individuals. 
The  similar  red,  or  round,  or  iweet,  or  Utter,  is  made  one,  and,  as 
one,  is  regarded  as  common  to  ea«h  of  the  different  individuals. 
"\Vhich  of  these  acts  is  first  performed,  is  immaterial — whether  the 
mind  seems  to  generalize  before  it  abstracts,  or  the  reverse ;  or 
whether  it  analyzes,  compares,  and  generalizes  ali  in  one.  It  is 
all  the  same  as  to  both  process  and  product,  whether  we  separate 
the  redness  from  the  first  apple  which  we  perceive,  before  we 
apply  it  to  the  many,  or  are  stimulated  by  observing  many  red 
apj  1  t  not'ce  and  ib  tract  that  which  is  alike  and  common, 
vhether  the  pomfa  of  difference  excite  us  to  generalize  the 

0  e  0   more    lemente  m    hich  the  objeeis  are  alike, 

Agam  when  t!  is  ammo  omething  has  thus  been  generalized 
o  1  Le  objecte  t  can  be  aj  plied  to—*',  e.,  affirmed  or  predieated 
i — any  and  eve  y  othe  object  to  which  it  is  appropriate.  Thus, 
J  /         I  after  1  e  ng  tl  o     ht  of  a  single  class,  as  of  apples  or 

1  alls  may  be  tho  ght  of  ill  objects  that  are  round— -Ba  of  the 
aft  sj  heres  vhi  h  ije  h  ng  in  the  heavens,  or  of  globules  so 

nmute      to  be  mdis  em  ble  by  the  naked  eye. 

It  has  b  en  ahea  ly  observed,  that  these  processes  develop  and 
1  e  un  0  e  the  1  tm  t  on  o/  s  Astance  and  aMribute — i.  e.,  of  being 
nd  1  t  Qgu  si  ng  elat  on  The  individual  apples  of  which 
t  nk  tl  e  redne,  a  e  beings,  tho  redness  is  their  common 
tt  b  te  Wi  at  tho  niture  of,  and  what  the  authority 
J  y  1  h  m  ke  tl  dist  action,  we  do  not  propose  here  to 
mt^uire  For  ouj  present  j  urposes,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  call 
a  tout  on  to  the  fi  t  th'st  it  is  fundamental  to  the  process  of 
f  r  nmg  the  not  on  and  that  it  must  be  issumed  as  real,  and  be 
1  rralv  bel  eve  1  by  tl     m  nd      (Of.  §  323.) 

^  19(>  The  prod    t  ot  tl  e  processes  considered,  is  q™^     ^  ,^ 
c  lie  1  a    o  eepi  o       oi  o        "We  employ  these  terms  nature  aud  ap- 
Le  ause  tl  ey  miy  be  mi  ie  precise  in  their  import 
nd  techn  al  n  the  r  Conc^tion  is  sometimes  used  ;  but 

J  t    n         n       r  En^,]   h  philosophy,  used  indiscriminately 
f       an>        d     verj      Ije  t  of  the  mind's  cognition,   or  else  is 
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arbitrarily  limited,  aa  by  Diigald  Stewart,  to  the  individual 
object  of  representation,  and  thus  made  equivalent  to  imaffe. 
Abstract  general  conception  (or  even  general  cone^twn)  is  suffi- 
ciently precise  in  its  import,  but  is  too  cumbrous  for  common  use. 
G<yneept  and  notion  have  each,  iu  their  etymology,  a  special  signi- 
fication appropriate  to  one  aspect  or  feature  of  the  product  to 
wliich  both  are  applied.  Concept  signifies  something  grasped  or 
held  together,  and  refers  us  to  the  act  by  which  different  similar 
attributes  are  treated  aa  one,  or  the  same  act  in  which  separate 
individual  beings  are  united  as  one  by  their  common  attribute  or 
attributes.  Notion,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  which  is  or 
may  be  known  by  certain  signs  or  marks,  notce — i.  e.,  constituting, 
defining,  and  distinguishing  attributes.  Both  terms  may  be 
properly  employed  as  technical  and  scientific  designations. 

The  reality  of  any  such  mental  product  or  thought-object  has 
been  questioned,  chiefly  by  those  who  have  misunderstood  or 
misconceived  its  nature.  Its  import  or  nature  has  been  imper- 
r  vf^^uely  estimated  even  by  many  who  have  I: 


.ta  nature,  both  negativeh/ 
indicated  and  established, 
an  object  a 


its  reality.     It  is  only  by  explaining  if 
and  positively,  that  its  reality  can  be  v 

The  concept  is  not  a  pereept,  nor  is  i1 
ceived.  This  last  is  strictly  individual ;  the  concept  is  uniformly 
general.  In  order  to  prove  this  beyond  question,  we  have  only 
to  ask  what  the  mind  knows  when  it  sees  a  man,  and  what  it 
thinks  of  when  it  utters  the  word  man,  and  applies  it  in  thought 
to  the  human  species.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two  objects  of 
cognition  are  diverse, 

The  concept  is  not  a  mental  image,  or  the  object  of  the  mind's 
cognition  in  representation.  "Wo  recall  an  individual  percept, 
one  or  many  ;  or  we  form,  by  creation,  some  image  unlike  any 
which  we  have  in  feet  perceived.  Both  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  the  mind  thinks  or  knows,  when  it  uses  a 
general  term. 

We  state  po&Uively: — The  concept  is  a  purely  relative  object 
of  knowledge.  This  is  its  distinctive  feature,  that  it  holds  definite 
relations  to  objects  of  sense  and  consciousness.  As  a  mental 
product  and  mental  object,  it  is  relative,  being  formed  by  the 
mind  and  understood  by  the  mind  as  indiiferently  common  to 
single  objects ;  which  objects  only  enable  the  mind  to  understiiud 
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its  import.  The  individual  tilings  to  which  it  relates,  give 
to  it  all  its  significance  and  utility.  Without  these,  it  ia 
a  no-thing,  an  unintelligible  and  unreal  fency.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  concept  is  implied  in  its  various  appellations.  It  ia 
called  a  general,  that  is,  capable  of  being  thought  of  many 
individuals,  which  are  thereby  grouped  into  or  conceived  as  a 
class.  It  ie  called  also  a  predieable,  by  its  very  nature  capable 
of  being  affirmed  or  thought  of  single  objects.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal— i.  e.,  as  pertaining  alike  to   all  the  individuals  to  which 


3  being  this  common  and  relative  thing,  the  c 
respeefe  only  the  aimilai'  aUributes  of  individuals,  or  such  as  might 
be  supposed  to  be  alike.  It  respects  those  elements  which 
analysis  can  separate  as  individually  distinct,  and  comparison  can 
unite  as  alike.  Attributes,  properties,  and  relations,  are  the  only 
objects  which  it  respects.  These  are  first  discerned,  then  com- 
pared, then  uriited  into  a  single  thought-object.  Herein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  act  of  a  brute  and  the  act  of  a  man  in 
perceiving  objects  that  are  alike.  In  one  sense,  the  brute  may 
perceive  what  is  similar  as  readily  as  a  man ;  in  some  cases,  even 
more  quickly,  for  his  senses  may  be  more  keen.  If  he  has  been 
ill-treated  by  any  other  animal,  or  frightened  by  any  object, 
every  thing  like  either  will  be  avoided  at  once.  But  the  brute  does 
not  attend  and  analyze  as  does  a  man.  Hence  he  cannot  dis- 
criminate so  as  to  abstract ;  or,  at  best,  the  degree  and  range 
of  such  efforts  must  be  very  limited.  His  power  to  compare  and 
discern  the  like  and  the  unlike  would  for  this  reason  he  lame  and 
feGble,if  no  other  could  be  su^ested.  Should  it  be  granted  that  the 
brute  can  discern  similar  attributes,  it  has  no  power  at  all  to  con- 
ceive or  think  the  similar  as  the  same.  It  cannot  form  and  use  a 
concept  as  founded  on  attribute  and  as  common  to  individual 
beings.  Hence,  the  brute  is  incapable  of  language.  He  may . 
uttev  sounds  and  cries  which  instinct  extorts  and  to  which  the 
instinct  of  the  hearer  responds,  and  thus  the  voice  and  ear  of  the 
animal  tribes  may  serve  some  of  the  useful  and  social  ends  which 
langus^  accomplishes  in  man ;  but  the  brute  is  incapable  of 
using  words  as  the  signs  of  concepts,  because  he  is  incapable  of 
thougM.  He  cannot  form  and  use  a  concept,  and  therefore  he 
can  neither  speak  nor  understand  a  single  word.    Even  the  parrot, 
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that  miracle  of  talkers,  is  iucapable  of  lauguage,  and  never  utters 
what  deserves  to  be  called  a  word. 

We  observe  still  further,  that  all  which  the  concept  contem- 
plates or  signifies,  is  the  common  attributes  which  are  discerned 
in  the  individuals  to  which  it  is  applied.  These  attributes  are 
its  proper  and  sole  import  or  signification.  The  concept,  as  such, 
is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  number  of  individuals  in  which 
these  attributes  are  found,  or  with  anything  else  which  may  be 
true  of  them.  It  is  all  the  same  to  our  thinking  and  to  the  con- 
cept which  we  form  by  thinking,  whether  the  tree  of  which  we 
make  and  use  the  notion,  is  here  or  there ;  is  high  or  low  ;  is  the 
tree  which  we  have  often  seen  and  admired,  or  the  tree  which  is 
ten  thousand  miles  distant ;  is  the  tallest  of  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, or  of  the  firs  of  California,  or  the  most  dwarfed  that  exists 
on  the  coldest  mountain  summit  It  is  even  indifferc  whether 
it  actually  exists  or  not ;  it  is  only  essential  that  it  be  formed 
by  the  mind  from  the  actual  constituente  of  every  object  that  is 
properly  called  a  tree. 

§  197.  Concepte  are  distinguished  in  their  applica- 
cwncreie  and  tloH,  38  couorete  and  abstract.  The  concrete  notion 
Bimpifl  8^  contemplates  attributes,  and  is  applied  to  bemgs  ex- 
conieoUndes-  isting.  The  abstract  notion  treats  attributes  as  though 
they  were  themselves  such  beings.  Man  and  human 
are  concrete;  humanity  is  an  abstract  notion.  The  concrete 
notions  are  applied  directly  to  an  actually  existing  being,  for  pur- 
poses of  classification  and  language,  which  need  not  here  be 
explmned.  The  abstract  Jmmanity  is  applied  to  designate  a  being 
that  is  purely  fictitious,  but  whidi,  in  language  and  in  thought, 
is  treated  as  though  it  posseased  actual  existence.  The  attribute 
is  conceived  as  a  being,  in  having  attributes  affirmed  of  it;  as 
when  we  say,  humanity  implies  liability  to  error.  It  has  adjectives 
prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  phrase,  ow  original  humanity,  It  is 
divided  into  classes:  humanity  is  either  refined  or  degraded, 
etc.  In  short,  it  is  capable  of  being  treated  in  every  way,  as 
though  there  were  living  beings  called  humanities  But  when 
we  analyze  the  real  meaning  of  language,  and  the  thoughts  ot 
those  who  use  it,  we  find  that  tho  only  beings  distinguished  by 
the  mind  are  the  living  men  who  are  endowed  with  hum  in  attn 
butes. 
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Concepts,  again,  are  stiii  fuither  distiaguished  as  simple  and 
complex.  Those  notions  which  are  made  from  a  single  attribute, 
are  simple.  Those  which  are  made  of  more  than  one,  are  eowr- 
plex.  Simple  notions  are  called,  by  Locke,  mnple  ideas.  They 
cannot  he  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  any  constituent  elements. 
The  mind  directly  discerns  them  by  its  various  powers  of  know- 
ledge. Such  words  aa  white,  whiteness,  green,  greenness,  etc., 
etc.,  are  usually  given  as  the  names  of  simple  notions.  It  would 
be  more  esa^t  to  say  that  we  treat  these  notions  as  simple,  be- 
cause we  do  not  ordinarily  distinguish  in  thought,  or  by  lan- 
guage, the  discernible  shades  of  white  and  green.  Those  which 
are  properly  simple,  would  bo  such  shades  of  color  as  can  be 
distinguished  from  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  elialh, 
ehalhj,  are  complex  notions,  because  tiey  signify  more  than  one 
attribute.  So,  man  and  human  are  complex  spiritual  notions,  for 
they  contain  many  attributes. 

Wo  thiDg  or  being  actually  existing  is  represented  by  a  simple 
notion,  A  grain  of  sand  or  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  is  complex, 
for  it  has  form,  dimensions,  color,  weight,  etc.,  etc.  Nature  gives 
us  no  simple  ideas.  She  touches  us  through  too  many  avenues 
of  knowledge.  She  leads  us  to  observe  varied  attributes  in 
every  existing  thing.  We,  in  our  thinking,  analyze  and  separate 
her  complex  objects,  and  reconstruct  and  reoombioe  the  elements 
which,  at  hei-  prompting,  we  have  abstracted  and  generalized. 
In  this  way  we  separate  and  reconstruct  the  elements  or  attri- 
butes of  material  objects  as  nature  exhibits  them  to  us,  as  of 
plants,  and  animals.  Thus,  all  the  concepts  which  are  expressed 
by  the  general  terms  that  form  the  staple  of  every  language,  are 
constructed  by  the  mind.  They  are  passed  from  one  mind  to 
another.  They  are  fixed  in  words  and  recorded  ui  books  and 
literature.  The  names  of  the  objects  that  human  art  and  skill 
has  constructed  for  usa  or  beauty,  likewise  stand  for  the  complex 
of  simple  noliona  which  we  observe  in  these  objects.  The  arti- 
ficial creations,  such  as  ars  conceived  by  human  invention  and 
spring  from  human  society,  the  crimes  which  are  defined  by 
human  law,  the  ofSces  and  relations  of  government,  the  signs 
and  proofs  of  property,  the  rights  and  duties  of  men,  all  these 
are  complex  notions,  which  are  made  and  sustained  by  civilized 
men,  and  interest  most  profoundly  their  hopes  and  fears.     These 
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are  still  furtiier  removed  from  the  notions  and  terms  more  usually- 
conceived  as  abstracts,  but,  like  these,  they  are  susceptible  of 
being  so  analyzed  as  to  be  carried  back  to  living  beings.  But 
these  all  are  complex  notions,  and  some  of  thera  are  exceedingly 
complex  in  their  constituent  elements.  If  we  consult  a  dic- 
tionary, and  run  the  eye  down  its  lists  of  words,  we  shall  be 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a  portioa  of  them  stand  for  these 
artificial  creations,  these  complexes  of  abstracted  properties. 

Still  further,  notions  are  technically  distinguished  by  their  re- 
lations of  content  and  extent,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  their 
comprehension  and  eaiension,  their  depth  and  breadth. 

These  relations  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  notion,  as 
has  been  shown  by  our  definitiona,  A  notion  cannot  be  a  notion, 
unless  it  has  these  two  relations.  It  can  neither  be  formed  nor 
used  unless  both  these  relations  are  considered. 

The  content  of  the  notion  ts  the  attribute,  or  attrihiAes,  of 
■which  it  consists.  It  ia  its  contained  attributes  considered  as  a 
unit  or  whole.  Those  notions  whose  content  we  have  the  most 
freq^uent  occasion  to  consider,  are  complex  notions.  Every 
simple  notion  has  a  proper  coQtent  iu  the  single  attribute  which, 
when  conesived  as  common,  is  made  a  concept.  Such  complex 
notions  as  ch:dk,  snow,  milk,  felony,  burglary,  tliefl,  Tnan,  spirit, 
body,  s<ml,  legislaHon,  monarchy,  republic,  a  state,  etc.,  have  so 
manifestly  a  sum  of  contained  attributes,  that  it  is  with  especial 
propriety  that  we  speak  of  their  content  These  constitute  their 
meaning  or  import.  When  these  are  fuUy  stated,  the  notion  is 
defined.  They  are  also  called  tiie  esscnee,  or  essential  constituents, 
of  the  notion,  bseause  thay  make  up  or  form  its  being  as  a 
thought-product  or  thought-creation. 

The  e:i:tent  of  a  notion  originally  and  properly  signifies  the 
number  of  iadividuals  to  which  it  is  applicable.  If  we  could 
know,  by  actual  enumeration,  how  many  horses  or  men  there  are 
at  any  time  existing,  their  sum  would  be  the  extent  of  the  notion 
hoi-se.  We  rarely,  however.  Lave  occasion  to  consider  indi- 
viduals ;  for  these  are  divided  again  and  again  into  larger  and 
smaller  groups,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  notion  and 
name.  These  divisions  are  effected  by  adding  to  the  content  of 
the  notion  which  includes  a  greater  number  of  individuals,  an 
additional  attribute — in  the  case  of  the  horse,  an  attribute  of 
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color,  perhaps  ;  and  wc  have  a  new  conteat,  white  horse,  black 
horse,  etc.,  giving  an  extent  of  fewer  individuals.  In  many- 
cases,  we  designate  the  concept  thus  newly-formed  by  a  separate 
name,  as  pony,  for  a  small  horse,  citarger,  hunter,  roadster,  etc. 
So  trees  are  divided  by  means  of  notions,  whose  content  is  given 
as  deciduous  svnd  non-deeiduous.  The  latter  are  divided  into 
pines,  firs,  etc.;  the  firs  are  again  divided  into  herrdoeha, 
spruces,  etc.,  each  having  some  attribute  not  belonging  to  the 
content  indicated  by  the  word  fir  or  fir-tree.  In  consequence  of 
these  divisions  or  groupings  of  individuals  into  broader  and  nar- 
rower classes,  the  extent  of  the  notion  in  actual  use  always 
stops  short  with  subordinate  groups,  and  does  not  carry  us  down 
or  back  to  the  included  individuals.  These  individuals  are 
always  intended,  however,  and  the  subordinate  classes  are  SMd 
to  constitute  the  extent,  because  they,  in  their  turn,  are  applicable 
to  and  comprehend  individuals. 

As  the  eontent  of  a  notion  is  exhibited  by  definition,  so  the  ex- 
tent is  shown  by  division.  This  division  is  effected  as  the  indirect 
consequence  of  adding  to  the  eontent  of  the  notion  a  new  attri- 
bute, which  immediately  narrows  its  extent.  The  adding  a  new 
attribute,  or  new  attributes,  for  this  end,  is  called  determination, 
or  the  act  of  bounding  off,  or  limiting. 

It  follows  that,  as  the  eontent  of  a  notion  is  increased,  its  extent 
is  diminished.  Hence  the  maxim :  the  content  is  inversely  as 
the  extent.  Both  propositions  are  true,  the  greater  the  extent, 
the  smaller  the  content ;  the  greater  the  content,  the  smaller  the 
extent. 

§  198.  In  forming  the  notion  from,  and  applying 
the  notion  to,  individual  objects,  the  intellect  clasmf^  ,^  Tig'^  ^ 
these  objects ;  that  is,  it  groups  them  into  divisions  tLs"^'"  "'^ 
which  are  broader  and  narrower  m  their  extent,  and 
of  course  higher  and  lower  when  ranked  according  to  their  place 
in  a  system.  This  consequence  follows  &om  the  tact  that  nituie 
has  so  constructed  individual  beings  that  thny  aie  (ai>abSe 
of  being  grouped  into  larger  and  smaller  divi'siou'j,  bj  meius  of 
their  resembling  attributes ;  and  from  the  deMie  in  the  humpn 
soul  which  meets  this  fact  of  natui-e  by  connecting  objerts  in  an 
oi-derly  arrangement. 

The  first  efforts  at  classification  are  necei^aulj  nidc  ind  im 
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perfect.  Children  when  left  to  themselves  group  together  objects 
in  singular  comhinations  and  discern  resemblances  between 
things  which  older  people  never  would  think  of  connecting.  In 
the  poverty  of  their  language  they  apply  the  words  which  they 
possess,  to  the  strangest  uses,  on  the  very  slightest  and  the  most 
whimsical  analogies.  They  soon  learn  better,  as  we  say.  That 
is,  they  take  from  older  persons  the  conceptions  and  classifications 
which  have  been  made  before  them.  In  other  words,  they  think 
over  again  the  concepts  that  ai'e  made  ready  and  presented  for 
their  use,  in  the  words  of  which  they  learn  both  the  import  and 
the  application.  In  learning  to  talk  they  are  constrained  to  fell 
in  with  those  cla'«ifications  which  previous  generations  have 
made  before  them,  and  have  recorded  in  the  language  which  thoy 
have  left  behiml, 

Snmiffes  do  not  classify  under  the  same  restraints.  When  novel 
objects  are  presented  to  them,  they  usually  seek  out  some  concept 
or  word  already  known  and  familiar,  and  extend  it  to  the  novel 
object  by  some  resemblance,  however  forced  or  violent  this  may  be. 
The  goats  which  Captain  Cook  carried  to  the  Pacific  Islands 
were  called  by  the  natives  horned  hogs :  the  horse  on  a  like 
oocasion  was  called  a  large  dog.  The  dog  and  the  Iwg  being  the 
only  quadrupeds  with  which  these  savages  were  familiar,  these 
novel  animals  were  taken  into  the  only  concepts  and  names  that 
were  ready  for  their  reception.  When  the  Romans  first  saw 
elephants,  they  called  the  animal  Boa  Lucas  or  Lveanus,  a  Lu- 
canian  ox,  from  the  province  in  Italy  where  they  were  first  seen. 

The  elassijioations  of  science  differ  from  those  of  common  life  in 
being  founded  on  a  more  exact  observation,  and  directed  by  the 
special  rules  which  are  fiimished  hj  scientific  principles,  Tliese 
may  be  certain  assumed  ends  or  known  powera  or  laws  of  nature 
which  were  discovered  long  after  the  classifications  had  been  per- 
fected which  are  recorded  in  tSie  words  of  common  life.  The 
classification  of  animals  into  vertebrates,  articulates,  molhiaks, 
radiates,  and  protozoans,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  vertebrates 
into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  very  different  from 
tliose  represented  in  the  words  horse,  ox,  whale,  snake,  hawk, 
quail,  robin.  Neither  the  so-called  natural  nor  the  artificial 
systems  of  botany  give  us  what  we  know  under  the  household 
names  of  the  lily,  the  rose,  the  pink,  and  the  violet.    And  yet 
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these  commoa  names  do  as  really  classify  tlieir  objects  as  do 
scientific  names.  To  classify  is  no  secret  of  science,  no  process 
reserved  for  the  select  few  who  are  initiated  into  a  mag^c  art,  but 
it  is  as  universal  and  necessary  as  the  act  of  thinking.  The 
classifications  of  commoa  life  may  be  as  rational  and  as  useful 
for  the  ends  of  common  life  as  are  those  of  science  for  its  special 
uses.  They  are  founded  on  the  obvious  appearances  of  objects 
to  the  senses  and  the  mind.  They  axe  adapted  to  the  uses  of  men 
of  ordinary  culture.  Indeed  what  wealth  of  thinking  does^very 
cultivated  language  embody  and  represent !  Kuch  one  of  its 
woi-ds  has  gathered  into  its  subtle  essence  the  results  of  the  repeated 
and  refined  observations  of  the  men  who  perhaps  by  successive 
efforts  at  last  reached  the  concept  wliich  ea«h  single  term  enshrines. 
In  like  maimer  the  technical  nomenclature  of  .a  single  science 
when  finished  and  arranged,  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  discrimina- 
ting thoughts,  the  careful  observations,  and  the  manifold  experi- 
mente  by  which  the  science  has  been  formed.  It  represents  in 
brief,  all  the  most  careful  definitions  and  the  most  complete  and 
best  classified  divisions  which  the  devotees  to  its  special  objects 
have  perfected  by  their  labore. 

Classification  is  nearly  allied  to  syBiemizaiion.  The  division 
of  objects  into  classes  which  are  iroader  and  narrtmier,  has  a  close 
afiinity  with  their  orderly  arrangement  in  classes  which  are 
higher  and  lower,  through  a  succession  of  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions. Both  result  from  the  application  of  notions  in  their  extent 
to  existing  objects  or  to  objects  which  are  conceived  to  exist. 

Classification  and  systemJzation,  are  the  characteristics  and 
consequences  of  all  thought-knowledge  and  preeminently  of 
scientific  knowledge.  They  are  indispensable  to  enable  us  to 
grasp  individual  facts  and  to  retain  our  observations.  They  are 
an  intellectual  convenience  and  an  intellectual  necessity.  But 
they  do  not  constitute  tlie  whole  of  thought  or  the  whole  of 
science.  Though  scientific  knowledge  is  of  necessity  classified 
and  arranged  knowledge,  yet  much  more  than  this  is  true  of  it. 

We  have  entered  within  the  threshold  of  our  analysis  and 
comprehension  of  thought-knowledge,  but  the  light  which  shines 
from  the  inner  sanctuary  casts  its  radiance  only  upon  those 
objects  which  are  the  nearest  to  our  view.  It  remains  for  us  to 
consider  other  acts,  involving  profounder  relations  in  the  consti- 
15 
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tutioQ  of  the  UQiverse,  in  tlie  methods  and  forma  of  our  thinking, 
and  in  the  products  which  this  thinking  evolves. 

§  199.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  ask  at  this 
yJ"^a  by  stage  of  our  inquiries,  what  addition  do  we  make  to 
MQMp^sf  ''''  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  by  perception  and  con- 
sciousness, by  superinducing  upon  it  the  acts  or  pro- 
cesses of  thought  which  we  have  thus  far  considered  ?  What  do 
we  know  more  about  an  object  seen  or  experienced,  by  general- 
izing its  attributes,  determining  its  class,  or  assigning  to  it  a 
name  ?  We  may  answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  three 
others.  What  more  does  a  man  know  about  a  single  apple  by 
calling  it  an  apple,  a  fruU,  a  plantrproduot,  an  organized  bmig, 
than  he  does  by  seeing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling  it?  We 
answer,  its  emnmon  relations,  i.  e.,  properties,  attributes,  and 
uses.  When  we  think  or  intelligently  say  of  a  sense-object,  it  is 
an  apple,  we  both  think,  and  impliedly  say  of  it,  it  is  like  a. 
multitude  of  other  sense-objects,  in  many  most  important  respects, 
as  of  color,  taste,  size,  etc.  When  we  think  or  know  it  to  be  a 
fruit,  we  enlai^  still  more  widely  the  sphere  or  extent  of  the 
objects  to  which  it  holds  relations.  So  when  we  think  it  to  be  a 
plantproduct. 

That  was  no  inconsiderable  act  which  was  signified  by  the  re- 
cord which  describes  the  various  living  animals  as  brought  to  Adam 
that  he  might  name  them.  The  capacity  to  name  them  implied 
an  insight  into  their  nature.  For  this  reason  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  true,  if  we  suppose  the  original  man  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  discernment,  that  "  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."  It 
seems  to  be  a  trifling  thing  for  the  chiid  to  be  able  to  affix  suita- 
ble names  to  the  objects  and  beings  which  first  attract  its  atten- 
tion. At  first  thought  the  act  is  trivial,  mechanical,  parrot-like, 
as  it  were,  to  attach  an  articulate  sound  to  one  or  more  similar 
objects ;  but  when  we  view  it  as  implying  the  power  of  intelli- 
gently applying  this  name  to.  a  still  lai^r  number  of  objects  which 
are  in  many  respecfa  unlike  and  yet  alike,  it  becomes  an  act  of 
the  gravest  import.  It  indicates  an  important  development  of 
the  soul's  action,  and  the  evolution  of  a  new  product.  When 
the  child  asks.  What  is  it?  meaning  thereby.  What  is  it  called? 
it  really  asks.  What  is  the  nature,  what  ai'e  the  relations,  of  the 
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object  to  which  the  name  belongs,  as  it  learns  one  by  one  what 
these  relations  are,  and  notices  in  what  they  are  alike,  and  in 
what  they  are  unlike. 

That  was  no  aligbt  aohievement  of  Aristotle,  to  saise  upon,  bring  out  and  es- 
tablish the  truth  that  the  concept  of  an  object  either  deolarea  ahat  i(  is.or  at  least  in- 
diualea  tLe  direotion  whioh  must  be  talten  in  order  to  And  this,  Tha  ooncept  is  tie 
permanent  loftcrf-noes  or  wIuil-sorl-ol-aBBB,  which  may  be  thought  of  the  tilings  t» 
ivbiish  it  is  applied.  It  ia  the  to  ri  V  tleai,  i.  e.,  iis  rfsd  and  permanent  natnre. 
To  ask  what  a  thing  ia,  ticoording  to  Aristotle,  is  to  laka  the  first  step  and  per- 
fiinn  the  first  of  the  pcooesses  whioh  are  esBantial  to  its  compJeto  mastery.  It  is 
to  propose  the  first  of  those  qnestions,  the  answers  to  nil  of  whioh  carry  tio  mind 
thiongh  the  entire  oirole  of  scientiflo  knowledge.  Aristotle  also  recognises  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  concept  with  the  word,  oalling  tlia  two  by  the  same 

§  200.  The  whai  whioh  the  concept  and  the  word 
both  propose  to  communicate,  is  not  tho  direct  ob-   knoiviedgu  by 
scrvation  which  presentation  gives,  but  the   higher  ™Stti™'' 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  which  thought 
aims  to  achieve.     It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  a  being  is,  but  the 
analytic  and  comparative  knowledge  of  its  relations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HATTJBE  OF   THE  C0NCEP1\— SKETCH  OF  THEOEIIS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  hare  oonsldered  the  nature  of  Iho  concept  in  a 
gcner.^l  way,  so  far  as  was  required  in  the  analysis  and  e.fplanation  of  the  psy- 
chological process  by  whioh  it  is  formeii.  Wo  return  to  it  a  second  time  for  more 
careful  cossideraliou. 

§  2111.  The  nature  of  the  ooncopt  and  its  relation  to  real  or  ex- 
isting objects  has  been  the  oooaaion  of  endless  speculation,  of  fan-      The  doctrines 
tastio  theories,  and  of  sharp  aud  persistent  controversies  in  erory    piatl^^Md  ij- 
period  disOnguished  by  philosophical  inquiry.     Sncraiea  Was  the    ialfltle. 
first  to  insist  npon  (he  importance  of  forming  ooaoopts  of  the  ob- 
jeota  of  our  knowledge  in  order  that  the  permanent  and  essential  might  bo  elimi- 
nated from  that  which  is  accidental  and  transitory  in  individual  objects.     But  ho 
taught  little  or  nothing  la  respect  to  tho  nature  of  the  goncepf,  or  of  that  in  tho 
object  to  which  the  concept  is  the  tonnlerpaTt  or  correlnie,     Plato  took  up  the  in- 
quiry whai-a  Socrates  left  it,-  insisting  more  abundantly  than  he  upon  tho  neocs- 
Blty  of  this  higher  knowledgo,  and  showing  that  in  attaioing  it  we  must  define 

and  so  on  from  one  step  to  another,  till  no  reaoh  that  which  esists  of  and  by 
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itself— tlat  which  ia  alone  the  permanent  object  of  [truo]  knowledge.     This  ia  the 

oept,  he  does  not  acouratelj  loach  i  where  it  exists  ha  doca  not  asaort ;  whether  in 
the  object  itsolf,  or  in  the  roind  of  the  Creator,  or  in  the  mind  of  each  thinking 
mas,  be  does  not  defina.  He  seems  to  loaoh  that  idoaa,  or  Ihc  idea,  ha™  an  eiisl- 
enco  Mid  essence  separate  from  all  these,  tiat  they  are  eteniol  nnd  incorruptible, 
osiating  before  nil  temporary  and  perishable  beings,  and  imparting  to  the  perisha- 
ble and  phenomenal  in  these  beinga  all  their  dignity  and  interest  Ideas  are  re- 
alitJOE,  things  and  events  are  their  BbudoHa.  But  whether  by  these  representa- 
tions, he  intends  only  personification  and  poetio  fiction,  or  esact  sclentifio  defiui- 

As  against  Plato,  Arietotle  insists  tliat  (he  only  real  beings  or  snbstaneaa  aro 
esiating  beings  or  things,  the  ip»nu  miiriiii,  or  primary  entities,  as  ho  calls  them. 
Ho  is  distinctly  aware  that  there  are  other  sorts  of  beinga  besides  theae.  The 
Stiinptti  oAffim  or  second  entities  are  distinctly  disoriminaled  from  the  spiral  ouin'oi, 

0  indi  'd  1  beings.  Ho  aims  l«  ahow  in  what  sense  the  formoi:  are  so  calleil, 
a  d  h  w  th      are  related  to  real  beings,  or,  in  modem  phraseology,  to  show  the  re- 

1  t  f  n  epfs  (o  real  existences.  This  he  does  by  distinguishing  between 
m  tt  dr  m.  Matteroannotexiatwithoutform.  Every  existing boinghassoma 
d  t    m    al    f  m.     There  can  be  no  form  without  matter.     The  one  requires  the 

th  Th  two  are  correlates,  seeking  each  other,  as  Afistotle  flgarativeiy 
p  k  by  a  nataral  appetency.  The  form  only  is  oonoeired  by  the  mind. 
Wh  t  h  m  d  oonoeivoa  of  (i  being  is  its  essence,  "'i  V't""'.  In  modern  lan- 
guage tbe  ooucept  ia  made  up  of  tha  essential  qnalitjea  that  are  common  to  several 
individuals,  omitting  those  whioh  are  undiscriminated ;  these  last  being  matter. 

Aristotle  set  out  with  tha  determination  to  avoid  thoae  personifications  which 
ao  abound  in  Plato.  But  he  did  not  entirely  sneeeod.  Should  we  concede  tbat 
he  waa  not  himself  betrayed  into  hypoataairing  these  motapliora,  he  did  not 
secure  his  disciples  from  this  error.  So  it  happened  that  the  ideas  of  Plato  and 
the  forma  of  Aristotle  were  both  regardad  as  actual  realities,  and  as  snoh,  fur- 
n'  b  d  fniitfil  material  for  tho  subtleties  and  eontrevarsiea  of  their  earlier  disei- 
p  d      mmentatora,  In  the  decadence  of  the  Grreek  philosopliy. 

V  ip     tv         that  such  discussions  became  conspicuous,  in  the  schools  of  the 
^      las  SmUsls,  ike  ConeeptualieU,  and  the  IfomiuaUiile.     Tho  immediate 

oooasion  of  these  discussions  and  oontroversles  was  furnished  by  a 
passag  m  Porphyry,  in  the  preface  to  his  Introduction  to  tho  Galegoriet  of 

A  This  Introduction  vaa  translated  from  the  Oreok  by  Eoethius,  and 

a  brief  passage  proposed  the  problem  for  tho  diflbrent  aecta  which  we  have  named — 
who  received  their  appellations  from  the  different  solutions  which  they  gave  to  it. 
"Has.  de  genertbus  et  speoiebus,  Iliad  qnldem,  sire  suhsistent,  sive  in  soils  nudis 
intellectibuB  poslta  slut,  sive  snbsiatentia  eorporalia  sint  an  Ineorporalia,  et  utrum 
separata  a  sensibilibns  posita,  ciroa  hisc  consistentia  dieere  recnsabo.  Altissimum 
enim  negotium  est  hnjua  modi  et  majorls  egcns  inquisition  is."  In  other  words, 
tha  qneations  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  concerning  Unirersals  are  the 
following  : 

'  ifora  Uninenali  a  syiarale  exialciHie,fyt  do  Iheg  cxial  in  tie  mind  onhj  !  If  theg 
j&ave  a  aepamle  txiitatcGt  art  iJiej/  corporeal  or  incorporeal  ?     Are  tJiey  a^arable 
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T!ie  extreme  Renlieu  answered  these  queetioua  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  or  rather 
of  tha  dootrine  which  Aristotle  asoribad  to  Plato,  viz. :  that  Univerealfl  hare  an 
esistonoa  that  is  separato  from  and  independent  of  individual  objeots.  They  area 
Oontended  that  thej  esist  before  these,  in  rant  and  oreative  power,  oBrtainlj  in 
poiut  of  time.     These  yiewa  were  fonnuinted  in  tlie  motto  Umverialia  ante  rem. 

The  mideraie  Rcalisie  adopted  the  oreed  of  Aristotle  that  TniTersals  bava  a 
Teal  existence,  but  onl;  in  indiTtdnals.    Thoir  motto  conseqaenti;  hecame  Univer- 

Tha  Caneeptaatisli  and  S'omiaalisis  agreed  in  this  tJiat  individuttla  alone  have 
leal  esiatonoo !  and  that  Universals,  both  genera  and  speoiea,  are  formed  by  the 
mind,  by  bringing  together  many  similar  objects  and  designating  them  by  oom- 

They  differecl  in  that  the  exlreiae  Nommaliile  held  that  the  nama  only  is  gensral 
and  is  employed  to  avoid  an  indefinite  number  of  proper  names  which  would  be 
otherwise  required;  while  the  OoneephialieU  intei-posed  a  concept  between  the 
name  and  the  objeots  oolleotod  into  a  class.  The  motto  of  botb  Conoaptualists  and 
Hominalists  was  Uaiverialia  poit  rem. 

The  ditTerances  of  opinion  that  ripened  into  these  separate  philosophical  secta 
began  to  be  manifeet  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
(he  serond  balf  of  the  elcvanth  that  different  philosophers  and  theologians  were 
commonly  known  bj  these  appellation b,  and  that  the  doctrines  themselves  became 
the  oDoasion  of  earnest  and  bitter  strife.     Tbese  divisions  reappeared  at  intervals 

I  203.  In  modern  times  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  tho  coaeept  have  been  as  great,  and  the  controvarsias  ^"J™"  ^''"*' 
well  nigh  as  active  as  they  were  among  the  schoolmen.  The 
same  questions  have  in  fact  been  agitated,  and  the  same  diSeulties  encountored, 
with  this  difierenoe — that  the  form  which  these  quesHuns  have  takan  has  been 
more  generally  pBychologioal,  rather  than  mataphysioaL  This  was  no  more  than 
was  to  be  eipeoted  from  the  general  course  of  modem  philosophy.  But  in  tho 
recent  Qerman  speculations,  the  logical  and  metaphysical  direcdon  of  thought 
has  preponderated  over  the  psychological  and  inductive. 

Hobbes,  a  nominalist  of  the  extremest  sahool,  says,  miman  If<ii<a-e  (o.  5,  J  «) 
"  Tho  univorsality  of  one  name  to  many  thiaga  hath  been  the  oanse  that  men 
think  tho  things  themselves  are  nniveraa!;  and  so  seriously  oontond  (hatbesidra 
Peter  and  John  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  the 
world,  there  is  something  else  that  we  call  man,  via, :  man  ™  general,  deoeiving 
themselves,  by  taking  tho  nniversal  or  general  appellation  fee  tha  thing  it  signi- 
fleth."  »  *  «  "It  is  plain,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  Uaivereal  but  JToniei."  In 
The  Lemalhan  (p.  i.,  0,  iv.)  ha  says  !  "  Thei^e  being  nothing  universal  but  names, 
for  the  things  named  are  everyone  of  them  Individual  and  Singnlar,  one  TJni- 
veraal  nama  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  iu  some  q^uality  or 
accident." 

Locke,  on  tho  other  hand,  who  was  a  OonceplaalM,  says  in  his  ^ssaj  (B.  lY., 
o.vii.,JO},  "Does  it  not  require  aome  piuns  and  skill  to  form  thescnerni  irfea  o/ 
a  triangle,  [which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstraat,  comprehensive,  and  difficult,] 
for  it  must  be  neither  obliqne  nor  reotangle,  neither  cquilataral,  aqnicmral,  nor 

that  cannot  exist    [i.  e.,  in  fact,  or  aotnally] ;  an  idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several 
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perfect  atala  haa  need  of  Buoh  Idem,  and  makes  all  tlio  liaate  to  them  it  can,  for 
the  oonvonicnoy  of  oommunication,  and  enlargemeat  of  knowledge."  That  te 
waanotaEeaUatappaarafronithefoUowingfB.  I[I.,o.iii.,gIlBqq.):  •  »  "It 
is  plain  by  what  haa  baen  said,  that  General  and  UmveraaC,  belong  not  to  the  raal 

made  by  it  for  ita  own  use,  and  concern  only  aignB,  whether  worda  or  ideaa." 
"When  therefore  we  quit  partioulara  the  generals  that  rest  [remain]  ore  oreoturaa 
of  our  own  making,  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  oapaoity  thoy  are 
put  to  by  tb-o  nnderstanding,  of  sigoii^ing  or  lepresanting  many  partioultira." 
He  argues  at  length  against  the  Realistic  doctrine  of  permanent  easenoes  or  spe- 
cies. "  Whereby  it  is  plain  that  the  essencee  of  the  sorta,  or  (if  the  Latin  term 
pleaae  better)  species  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but  these  abstract  ideas."  "  To 
be  a  man  or  of  the  apeoies  man,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  is  the  same 
thing.    Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  same  species  man,  and  hace  the  essence  of 

To  these  doofiines  of  Locke,  Leibnita,  in  bis  ifonBeoitc  ^s.ofs, 

a.  W.  Leiliults.    takes  the  following  exceptions  :  He  denies  that  the  eaaence  of  the 

species  is  only  an  abatraet  idea,  and  asserts  that  the  generality  of 

such  ideas  cocaists  in  the  mutual  reaemblance  of  individual  things,  and  ikia  re- 

^mblanec  i,  arealils.     (iVoOT.  Bm.,  B.  in.,0.  iii.,J  11.) 

Berkeley,  Inlroduction  to  the  Prineiplea  of  Human  Knmdedge,  thus  attacks  the 
dootiine  of  Locke,  After  deaaribing  the  doctrine  aa  oommonly  received,  he  pro- 
ceeds !  "  WTiethec  othera  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting  their  ideas, 
they  best  ciia  tell;  for  myself  I  iind,  indeed,  I  hare  a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  re- 
presenting to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  haTO  perceiTed,  and  of 
Tarlously  oompounding  and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heada, 
or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  oonalder  the 
hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine  must  have  aome  particular  shape 
and  color.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a 
white,  or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  mid- 

dle-slied  man But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another  or'ocn- 

ceivo  separately  thoae  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist' so  separated; 
or  that  I  can  frame  aj  general  notion  by  abatracdng  from  partieulara  in  the  man- 
ner aforeaaid."  And  yet  Berkeley,  in  another  passage  concedes  the  power  of  ab- 
straction so  far  as  this;  "A  mon  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular,  with- 
out attending  to  the  partioular  qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides. 
So  tar  he  may  abstract.  But  this  will  never  prove  that  he  can  frame  an  abstract, 
genetol,  iuoonsiatent  idea  of  a  triangle."  In  respect  to  generalization  also,  he 
concedes  the  followingr  "An  idea,  which  oonsidered  in  itself,  is  particular,  be- 
comes general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  atand  for  all  other  particular  ideaa 
of  the  same  sort.  To  make  this  pliun  by  an  example :  suppose  a  geometrician 
is  demonalrating  the  method  of  cutting  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  He  draws 
for  instance,  a  black  line,  of  an  inch  in  length.  This,  which  is  itaelf  a  partioular 
line,  is  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  ita  aignification,  general;  since  as  it  is  there 
used,  it  represents  all  particular  llaea  whatsoever;  ....  and  so  the  name  Hue, 
which  taken  absolutely  is  particular,  by  being  a  sign  is  made  general." 

Hume  agrees  with  Berkeley,  adopting  neatly  his  language.    The  only  difference 
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between  Hnme  and  Berkeley  is,  that  Earkeley  makea  the  partionlar  idea  to  repre- 
sent the  general,  whilo  Hums  adds  tbat  it  becomes  generftV  by  being  imnased  to  a, 
term,  irhialx  is  o-uslotuatily  coojoined  with  njany  partienlar  ideas,  and  readily  re- 
calls Ihom.  In  other  words,  Huma  introduces  his  doctrine  of  the  aesocialion  of 
ideaa  Ui  explain  how  one  idea  and  t«fm  ean  represent  several  objects,  and  bccomB 
general.    This  last  doctrine  hos  beea  expanded  and  re-appliod  by  lator  wrilcra. 

Eeid,  in  criticising  both  Hume  and  Berkeley,  doca  not  give  his  own  views  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  praoisely  defined.  Ha  aeema  Boaroely  to  know  what  hia 
own  opinion  is.  lo  respect,  however,  to  the  question  under  eonsideration  ae  to 
t)>e  nature  of  the  coacept,  be  lays  down  some  important  distinctions  which  are 
quite  in  advance  of  the  doctrines  provionsly  admitted.  He  observes  (1)  that  a 
general  idea  mnat  be  the  product  of  an  iodiTidnal  act  of  the  mind,  and  in  that 
sense  and  so  far,  is  an  individnaJ,  and  not  a  general,  entity.    (2.)  «  Univorsala  ean- 

saHaa."  "  Every  man  will  find  in  himself  «  «  •  that  he  cannot  imagine  a 
man  withont  color,  or  stoturOj  or  shape."  "  I  oan  diadnctly  oonoeiva  nnivoraala, 
but  I  oannot  imagine  them."  (3.)  "Ideas  are  said  to  have  a  real  enistence  in  the 
mind,  at  least  while  we  think  of  them,  but  miiversals  have  no  real  existence. 
■When  we  ascribe  esistenoe  to  them,  it  ia  not  an  esislence  in  time  or  place,  bat  BS- 
lEtcnoe  in  some  individual  subject  -  and  this  existence  mcana  no  more  but  that 
they  are  truly  attributes  of  such         hj    t      The     eta  te  h    j  b     3     d 

taliih'ls, or  the  e"pacil^o/ being         b      d  hj  Eg  k    I     lie 

Kial  PoicET..    Essay  V.,o.  vi. 

Dr.  Thomas    Brown,    (tecfui       46    4!)         w      h  ms  If  t     b  pt  al 

ist,  and  contends  that  all  the  n  m      ht    h  th  fact     dm  tt  1 

oonscionaly    iropliad     the    tmth      fth       dt  Hdtgh       tb 

Btaps  or  elements  in  the   gener  1       g  p-oce      (1)      th    p        ft  p 

tion  of  two   or  more    objects,  f)*''        '^        f   I    g    f   he  et  hi  in 

eertnin  leapeots,  (3)  the    desig     t  f   th  m  i     ik.       f  mbl     eo 

by  an  appropriate  name."    Ho       t       es       m        p  es  f  th  P'     ' 

ists  aa  incaationa,  partiaularly  th  fthwlrft         j  thflg 

of  resemblance,"  because  tbia  wo  d  m       Im    t  I    If  t      mplj      m  th    g 

which  eaa  be  individnalised  and    ff      d  to  th  Th    earn       m    k  m  y 

in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  th  fth    w    d  i  wh    h    1  m 

to  individualize  iia  object."  "The  phraae  general  nalimt  would  have  boon  for 
more  appropriate."  "Stjil  moro  unfortunate  ia  a  verbal  impropriety  in  the  aao 
of  the  indeftnite  article."  "  It  waa  not  the  mere  general  notion  of  the  nature  and 
propartioB  of  triangles,  but  the  general  idea  of  n  triangle  of  which  writera  «  S 
have  been  acoostomod  to  speak,"  This  baa  esposed  tho  doctrine  of  gonoral  no- 
tions to  ridicule,  such  aa  Martinns  Sorihlerna  ia  made  to  use  against  Looko. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  {Leelures  on  Metaph^aice,  Leo.  35)  criticises  Brown 
severely  for  miareprcfenting  tho  nominalista,  in  asserting  that  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  resemblanoe  in  individual  objects  is  the  ground  of  applying  to  them 
universal  names.  Hamilton  then  labors  earnestly  to  sliow  that  discerned  or  pre- 
dicated resemblance  ia  individual,  and  not  general ;  inaamuoh  aa  if  likeness 
osiats  between  a  pair  of  objoots,  it  must  be  an  indiridnal  relation  of  likenoas. 

In  his  logic,  howerer,  and  in  all  tlje  treatment  which  he  gives  to  the  concept, 
Hamilton  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesia  of  Conceptuaham,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Eeid  qnalifiea  and  explains  it.     Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  his  peculiar  doctrine 
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of  the  Ejliogism  and  dfilJuctiTe  reasoning  can  hare  nn  moaning  on  tte  theory  of 
Nominalism.  And  yet  ho  would  almost  tove  us  believB  that  ha  ia  a.  Nominalist, 
and  "that  tho  opposing  parties  are  reailj'  at  one." 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Zojic,  E,  i.,  o.  2,  and  his  E^camiaatiim  of  Sir  William 
JTaiHillou'e  Fhilosophy,  chop.  17,  earnestly  advooafes  NominaliEm.  Hames  are 
names  of  things,  hut  while  thej  denote  tilings,  they  also  coimoie  Iha  atliibulea  of 
tilings.  Thus  horso  (or  ohalk)  denotes  erery  individual  horse  (or  pieoe  of  chalk), 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  notaa  or  markB;  i-  e.j  connotbs  all  that  ia  peculiar  to  *>vetj 
horse,  or  to  the  olaas  horse.  Instead  of  the  term  concept,  or  general  aiilrael  na- 
tion, Mill  wonid  use  clan  name.  The  mind,  whenever  it  osea  the  olasa  name  in- 
tfiliigontly,  must  haTo  some  iadividnal  object  before  it,  either  pereeitied  or  re- 
memberf/I.  It  need  not,  however,  direct  its  attention  to  every  part  of  this  indivi- 
dual object.  It  need  think  of,  i.  c,  attend  to,  only  iboae  parts  wliich  the  name 
oonnotes.  It  need  not  think  of  all  of  these  evBu,  but  only  of  (hose  which  it  has  oc- 
nasiou  to  nso  for  its  immediafe  pui'poses. 

Of  the  modern  Qerman  philosophers,  Kanl  ahonld  be  named  first,  not  only  in 
the  relation  of  time,  but  on  nooount  of  the  inanence  whioh  tie  has  eserted  upon 
all  Bubsec[uent  philosophy,  Kant  distinguished  very  sharply  botweeo  individual 
and  general  ohjecta  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  diatinoUon  introducad 
many  technical  terma  which  are  not  only  still  retjuaad  in  the  Germaa  syEteras,  bnt 
have  been  ttdoptadhy  English thinfcars.  Kont'aterminologyia  not  only  a  permanent 
monument  of  his  own  activity,  but  it  has  served  to  fix  some  very  important  dis- 
tinctions in  tho  minds  of  spaculative  men.  Kant  aaya  very  little  psjchologiually 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  concept  as  (he  product  andobjeot  of  the  mind's  aotiv- 
ity,  or  ooDceming  ita  relation  to  the  objeofa  of  sense.  Speoulatively,  however,  be 
treala  this  topic  very  fully.  First  of  all,  the  oonoept,  der  Begriff,  is  Ita  product 
and  object  of  IJia  understanding,  as  the  percept  die  Voivlellinig — der  Sinrdiehe 
aeaeii»Umd,—is  tha  product  and  object  of  the  action  of  aense.  The  iing^e  daa  Bild, 
das  Seliemn,  is  the  work  of  the  fantasy,  both  reproductiva  and  prodncdve.  The 
paroept  is  individual  and  so  is  the  image  proper.  Tha  concept  ia  genei'al  and  de- 
finite. The  Sekeaaa  is  intermediate  between  the  two,  being  indefinite  and  mova- 
ble, and  in  a  eertt^n  sense  general  (of.  §  119).  The  percept,  the  image,  and  the 
Schema  are  nil  directly  apprehended  by  tho  mind.  The  concept  is  mediately 
apprehended  and  mediately  applied,  rat[uiring,  to  be  naed,  tJiat  it  shonld  be 
imaged  in  an  individnal  objeot,  or  applied  to  some  individual.  Knowledge  by 
oonoopts  is  preeminently  madiata  knowledge. 

In  (he  conetrpl,  Ihe  mailer  is  distinguisliad  from  the  /ona.  The  matter  is  fnr- 
nishod  by  the  senses,  the  fana  by  the  understanding ;  before,  however,  the  two 
are  brought  together,  the  Bense-matt«ir  must  bcoomo  a  pereopt  in  the  forms  of 
i-jjace  and  (ime.  fiT.jf.  Themattec  of  thooniwiie  is  furnished  by  «W  the  senses.  This 
matter  beoomes  the  percept  orange  by  taking  certain  rolatioita  of  space.  It  he- 
comes  a  eoncepi  by  being  viewed  by  tho  understanding  as  a  being  with  attributes 
which  are  distinguished  from  eooh  other,  and  yet  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals, involving  the  recognition  of  diversity,  similarity,  and  production  or  causa- 
tion. Those  and  other  aucli/or"«  are  given  by  the  understanding  itaolf ;  which, 
in  acts  of  thought,  as  it  were,  covers  over  or  invests  the  matter  of  the  senses  with 
any  or  all  of  them.     It  would  seem  from  these  doctrines,  that  Kant  waa  emi- 

modluin  of  thought,  and  so  often  repeats  the  assertion  that  thought  ia  knowledge 
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1)7  the  raodium  of  eoncapts.  But  ho  dooa  not  deolaro  himself  snoii.  His  disous- 
aions  are  all  logical  anif  metaphysical  rather  than  psjehologioal.  Though  a  theory 
of  the  pnwera  and  piocesaea  of  tto  soul  is  constantly  implied  by  him,  it  is  rarely 
preeented  in  the  pBjchologieal  form. 

g  204.  Kant  emphalioallj  gave  that  ideal  direction  to  philosophy 
which  reaohed  its  lorminus  in  the  eitreme  dootrioe  of  Hegel,  who  G.W.P.Hegel. 
makea  the  concept  BTSrything  and  the  individual  nothing,  who 
eyolvea  (he  real  world  from  the  coneept,  to  which  tie  asoribea  an  infinitndo  of  ele- 
menta  and  a  power  of  self- development,  adequate  to  produoe  the  coDntlesa  varieties 
of  indiTidual  ihinga.  Shonld  it  be  said  that  this  ie  a,  misuonetruction  of  Ma  doc- 
trine; that  he  treats  only  of  the  relation  of  concepts  to  one  anotter,  and  of  indi- 
viduals aal;  so  far  aS  they  arc  eaaceived  or  tniaed  into  ooaoepts,  the  result  ia  IJio 
same,  bo  far  as  our  poaitiou  is  oouoemed;  which  ia  that  he  does  not  ooneera  him- 
self with  the  relation  of  the  oonoept  to  the  individaal,  nor  with  the  nature  of  the 
concept  as  a  produot  of  the  mind,  or  as  a  repre.oentati™  of  concrete  being,  bat 
regards  it  as  an  all-snfacing  and  independent  entity.  Hegel  may  therefore  be 
colled  a  logical  realist. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   NATURE  OP  THE  CONCEPT. — GENERAL  NAMES. LANGUAGE. 

The  brief  review  which  we  have  taken  of  the  various  theori^ 
of  the  concept  will  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  define 
more  exactly  its  real  nature  as  a  mental  product,  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  objects  from  wbieb  it  is  formed,  and  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Every  false  or  defective  theory  is  founded  upon  some 
important  truth.  The  consideration  of  defective  or  exaggerated 
theories  is  most  useful  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  al! 
its  relations,  and  thus  to  develop  it  completely,  as  well  as  to 
diatinguiah  it  from  errors  of  excess  or  defect.  In  the  light  of 
our  historical  sketch,  we  observe: 

§  205.    1.  The  concept,   as  a  mental  object  or  .  . 

product,  is  to  be  distinguished  irom  the  mental  ad  by  misrjstica  ot 
which  it  is  originally  produced  or  recalled.     Such,  an 

y  individual.    The  concept  produced  or  recalled  is 


2.  The  concept,  as  a  mental  product  and  a  mental  object, 
implies  that  the  dutinction  of  indimdual  beings  mid  their  attributes 
is  accepted  as  real,  and  miet  therefore  be  admitted  as  po^ible, 
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3.  Tte  attribute  must  first  be  known  or  apprehended  as  related 
to  a  thing  or  being.  It  is  always  held  by  the  mind  as  attributable 
to  or  predicable  of  some  being  or  thing.  Its  import,  or  what  is 
thought  of  by  the  mind,  is  not  the  being  as  such,  but  the  being 
as  related,  or  the  being  together  with  a  something  related  to  it. 

4.  The  attribute  thus  related,  is  next  viewed  in  the  relation 
of  similarih/  to  other  individual  afctributeB,  constituted  and 
known  like  itself.  When  the  individual  red  is  compared  with 
other  individual  reds,  there  is  added  to  its  import  its  likeness  to 
each  and  all  of  these. 

5.  The  use  of  the  concept  thus  formed  to  classify  objects 
:S  its  meaning  still  &rther.  The  capacity  of  the  concept 
i  classifier,  arises  from  two  circumstances :   the  fact  that 

the  attribute  which  is  its  germ,  is  common  to  more  or  fewer 
individual  beings,  and  the  fact  that  these  attributes  are  dis- 
tributed in  gradation.  Whenever  it  happens  that  one  attribute, 
as  red,  belongs  to  more  beings  than  another  attribute,  as  sour ; 
then  the  red  may  denote  the  larger  class — i.  e.,  the  genus;  and 
the  sour,  the  smaller  or  subordinate  class — i.  e.,  the  species.  Sour, 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  the  differentia  of  the  species — the  sour- 
reds.  '  If  ffecd  were  univeraally  preeent  with  the  species  sour-reds, 
it  might  be  a  property ;  if  hirsute  were  sometimes  present  and 
sometimes  absent,  it  would  be  an  acddeni  of  the  same  species. 
The  application  of  any  attribute  in  all  or  any  of  these  class- 
relations,  obviously  adds  to  its  import.  AVhen  a  concept  is 
used  to  classify,  an  additional  relation  is  thereby  taken  up  into 
its  meaning,  and  this  meaning  is  thereby  so  much  enlarged. 

We  distinguish  what  may  be  called  generalization — the  use 
of  the  concept  as  general  or  as  common  to  more  or  fewer  indi- 
viduals, from  generificaiion — the  arrangement  of  these  indi- 
viduals into  higher  and  lower  classes.  QenerifieaUon  simply 
recognizes  the  fact  that  these  concepts  are  distributed  in  gradation, 
some  belonging  to  more  and  others  to  fewer  individuals,  and  that 
consequently  these  are  classed  according  to  their  extent  into  genera 
and  speeies.  The  process  and  the  product  in  the  second  case, 
both  imply  and  are  built  upon  the  process  and  product  in  the 
first.  In  the  first,  we  bring  the  individual  under  the  general,  by 
the  direct  act  of  forming  the  general  from  the  individual  in  the 
way  described.     We  know  the  individual  under  this  concept  or 
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general  name.  In  the  second,  we  perforin  the  reflex  act  of 
emplnyiDg  the  general  to  divide  all  the  individuals  to  which 
it  belongs  into  classes  as  wider  and  narrower,  or  higher  or 
lower, 

§  206.  6.  The  mind,  whenever  it  uses  a  general 
term  intelligently,  must  understand  or  conceive  the  oonccpinajiat 
import  which  belongs  to  it  in  some  or  all  of  the  1%  bo™riguc. 
particulars  which  we  have  enumerated.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  mind  consciously  distinguishes  and  dwells  upon 
each  of  these  relations,  bat  that,  in  forming  and  applying  such 
terms,  it  must  in  some  sense  have  recognized  them  all.  The 
question  in  dispute  between  the  different  parties  is,  what  object 
the  mind  thinks  of  or  has  before  itself  when  it  uses  general 
terms.  Our  previous  analysis  has,  we  think,  established  that  it 
thinks  of  all  these  thought-relations,  and  that  they  ali  enter  into 
the  distinctive  import  or  meaning  of  the  ooncept  aa  suxA,.  The 
eonceptualist  is  right,  if  what  he  contends  for  is  that  the  mind 
must  impliedly  have  formed  a  concept  of  one  or  more  generalized 
attributes,  as  often  as  it  employs  a  general  term.  If  the  nomi- 
nalist contends  that  the  concept  is  ordy  a  general  name — i.  e.,  a 
name  which  the  mind  applies  to  many  objects — he  is  manifestly 
in  the  wrong.  What  the  mind  considers,  is  not  the  name,  but 
the  meaning  or  import  of  the  name. 

7.  The  nominalist  is  right  when  he  urges  that  the  mind  cannot 
conceive  or  acquire  knowledge  of  the  import  of  any  concept, 
except  by  means  of  some  individual  example  of  the  qualities  or 
relations  which  it  includes.  We  cannot  know  what  single 
sensible  attributes  signify,  as  red,  sweet,  smooth,  etc.,  without  the 
actual  experience  of  the  sensation  which  each  occasions,  or  of 
one  that  is  analogous.  Bo  is  it  with  the  concepts  of  simple  acts 
and  states  of  the  soul,  as  to  peredve,  to  imagine,  to  hve,  to  choose. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  concepts  that  are  clearly  complex,  as 
Aowe,  tent,  knife,  tree,  horse,  meadow,  mountain,  vaUey,  township, 
legislaMi/re,  authority,  weaMh,  value,  rent,  wages,  feudaliam,  eivUiza- 
tion.  Of  all  these  concepts,  the  elements  must  first  have  been 
made  intelligible  to  the  mind  in  some  concrete  example — s.  e.,  by 
being  observed,  experienced,  or  thought,  in  some  individual  being 
or  agent. 

We  cannot  know  a  quality  or  qualities,  a  relation  or  relations, 
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except  as  exemplified  iii  some  individual  being  or  thii^,  for  tlie 
reason  that  these  can  neither  exist  nor  he  known  except  as  belong- 
ing to  beings  or  tilings.  "We  cannot  know  what  red  is,  except  by 
the  inspection  of  something  red ;  what  imagining  or  remembering 
are,  except  as  an  individual  spirit  imagines  or  remembers ;  what 
equality,  ideiitiM),  height,  or  depth  are,  except  aa  some  object  is 
known  as  eqnal  to  another  or  identical  with  itself,  or  as  high  or 
low  as  compared  with  another. 

The  theory  of  the  nominalist  also  finds  ready  acceptance,  be- 
cause names  are  so  prominent  and  efiieient  in  aiding  thought. 
Experience  teaches  that,  without  the  help  of  names  the  mind 
makes  little  progress  in  forming  or  applying  its  concepts.  The 
use  of  language,  and  of  spoken  language  even,  is  found  to  be 
almost  essential  to  successful  thought.  Without  language,  the 
discriminations  of  attributes  are  few,  the  generalizations  are 
narrow  and  limited,  the  power  to  enter  into  and  receive  the 
thoughts  of  others  is  almost  dormant. 

Many  have  gone  so  far  aa  to  conclude  that,  without  words — 
*.  e.,  names — we  cannot  think  at  all.  Experience  with  deaf- 
mutes,  who  have  acquired  little  even  of  the  language  of  signs, 
disproves  this  extreme  conclusion.  These  show,  by  their  actions, 
that  they  generalize — *.  e.,  form  concepts — to  a  limited  extenL 
They  classify  and  arrange  observations,  they  analyze  and  com- 
pare attributes,  they  apply  principles  in  deduction  and  infer  them 
from  data.  But  while  these  facts  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
tliink  without  names,  they  also  prove  conclusively  that  ivithout 
such  aid,  it  is  impossible  to  think  with  much  effect  As  soon  as 
tliey  learn  to  form  and  use  names  by  the  mastery  of  signs  and 
written  langua^,  their  power  of  thought  is  greatly  quickened, 
and  their  stock  of  concepts  is  rapidly  increased.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eye  alone,  which  is  the  only  language  at  their 
command,  is  immeasurably  below  the  language  of  the  ear  in  1he 
fineness  and  variety  of  its  material,  as  well  as  in  its  capacity  for 
ready  assimilation  and  recall.  Still,  the  surprising  acquisitions 
made  by  deaf-mutes,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  tiiey  suffer,  decisively  prove  that  the  mind  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  one  kind  of  material  out  of  which  to  form  for 
itself  a  language;  that  words,  in  whatever  form,  are  only  the 
signs  of  tlioi'ght,  and  are  not  essential  to  thought  itself. 
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§  207.     8.  The  truth  that  every  concept  is  capable 
of  being  referred  to  an  Judividiial  thing  or  image,  or  mnc^'^"* 
and  every  individual  or  image  cau  be  thought  into  a 
concept,  reconciles  the  strife  between  the  conceptualist  and  the 
nominalist. 

The  conceptualist,  in  insisting  that  the  concept  must  ignore 
and  neglect  ^e  indiviJual  and  its  characteristics,  often  seems  to 
overlook  the  dependence  of  the  concept  upon  the  individual 
thing  or  image  as  the  originator  of  its  materials,  and  the  ex- 
plainer of  its  import.  Locke  says,  positively,  "  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle ""  must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  t 


which  some  parts  of 
.  aro  put  together."  The 
!  which  we  can  frame  or 


once."  "In  effect  it  i 
several  different  and  inconsistent  ic 
nominalist  asserts  that  the  only  ic 
mental  objects  which  we  can  think  of,  are  individual.  Bishop 
Berkeley  insists  :  "The  idea  of  man  that  I  fi-arae  to  myself  must 
be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a 
crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low  or  a  middle-sized  man ; "  plainly  imply- 
ing that  we  can  form  no  other  thought  of  man  than  of  one 
possessing  these  and  other  individual  characteristics.  And  yet  he 
concedes  that,  "An  idea,  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  particular, 
becomes  general  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all 
otlier  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort."  But  how  the  indivi- 
dual can  represent  particular  ideas,  he  does  not  explain,  and 
seems  never  to  have  considered. 

This  i-emark  brings  the  point  in  dispute  to  a  distinct  issue,  in 
the  questions,  "  How  can  one  individual  represent  other  indivi- 
duals ?  Or,  How  can  the  individual  explain  and  illustrate  the 
general?  A  concept  is  general,  an  image  is  individual,  how  can 
you  think  the  one  into  the  other?"  The  sides  of  every  indivi- 
dual triangle  must  have  a  definite  length,  and  the  angles  a  de- 
finite measurement  and  relations.  Every  individual  man  has  in 
like  manner  a  definite  height,  form,  color,  et«.  We  think  these 
into  concepts,  not  by  overlooking  the  individual  relations  of 
each,  but  by  considering  their  likeness  to  similar  attributes  in 
other  objects;  the  sides  and  angles,  not  in  their  individual  re- 
lations, but  simply  as  sides  and  angles — L  e.,  as  bounding  a 
figure  and  as  being  contained  within  two  lines.    We  do  not  so 
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much  leave  any  thing  out  of  view,  as  we  add  the  n&w  relations  of 
likeness  which  the  forraation  of  the  concept  involve.  An  object 
viewed  without  thought-relationa,  is  an  image.  An  image  with 
these  relations  added,  becomes  a  concept.  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
ihink  the  image  into  a  concept,  we  give  special  attention  to  fewer 
elements ;  but  we  need  not  overlook  or  OL'it  any  in  regarding 
these  few.  Least  of  ail  do  we  introduce  into  the  concept  elements 
that  are  ineonsisient or  incompaiible,  and  conceive — i.e., image — a 
triangle  which  is  neither  rectangular,  acute,  or  obtuse,  as  Locke 
asserts  is  necessary  and  as  Bei-keley  objects  is  impossible. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  notice  here,  that 
BBB°7uuBi™M  every  man  images  the  concepts  which  he  employs  or 
cepj™°  ™'"  hears  of,  by  examples  that  are  peculiar  to  himself, 

and  which  are  derived  from  his  individual  experience 
or  observation.  If  his  experience  or  education  is  marked  by 
very  striking  peculiarities,  the  concrete  examples  suggested  to  him 
by  every  concept  and  name  will  be  as  peculiar.  An  Esquimaux, 
a  Chinese,  and  a  European,  would  picture  very  different  objects 
to  the  imagination,  on  hearing  or  reading  the  words  etate,  legxda- 
tion,  wealth,  money,  wages,  dyilizaUon,  fashion ;  and  even  the  more 
concrete  terms,  house,  ^y,  ship,  oar,  sail,  knife,  feast,  procession, 
towmhip,  and  meadow.  And  yet  their  concepts  denoted  by  these 
words  are  substantially  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  more  important 
and  essential  relations  of  objects  are  common,  however  greatly 
their  individual  characteristics  may  differ. 

This  circumstance  explains  how  there  may  be  a  community 
of  thoughts,  with  a  very  diverse  experience.  The  nature  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  remains  unchanged.  The  same 
powers,  laws,  and  ends  are  perpetually  reappearing,  the  same 
principles  are  continually  illustrated,  under  forms  the  most  un- 
like. 

Ti.«tniui  .  ^  '^'^^-  ^-  ^'^^  ''^^^'*'  emphasises  the  truth  that 
teaentad  bj  re-  evcry  real  concept  should  suggest  or  express  some 

one  or  more  of  the  essential  properties  aoA.  unchanging 
laws  of  individual  beings.  He  is  not  content  with  the  view  of 
the  nominalist,  who  makes  the  general  term  a  mere  class-name  for 
the  simple  convenience  of  language,  nor  with  the  view  of  the 
conceptualiat,  who  regards  the  concept  as  a  chance-assemblage 
of  attributes.    He  insists  that  concepts  proper  ought  to  signify  and 
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represent  those  objects  and  those  attributes  only  which  are  per- 
manent and  constantly  oeau/rring.  This  is  the  truth  that  has 
given  currency  and  influence  to  the  realietie  theory,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  and  metaphorical  language,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient arguments  by  which  it  has  been  stated  and  enforced. 

All  individual  objects  of  nature  exist  under  constant  con- 
ditions, and  are  produced  by  permanent  forces,  according  to 
fixed  laws  and  ends.  These  constituents,  conditions,  causes,  laws, 
and  ends  of  individual  objects  are  often  called  their  inner  truth, 
their  essential  nature,  their  true  meaning,  their  real  and  permaneni 
being.  The  individual  mass  of  earth  or  ore,  the  single  crystal, 
leaf,  herb,  tree,  fish,  bird,  reptile,  ijuadruped,  and  man,  have 
accidental  relations  of  position,  form,  size,  color,  or  taste ;  they 
exist  here  or  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  but 
these  relations  are  of  little  importance  for  the  higher  enda 
of  knowledge  and  of  practice.  It  is  to  reach  and  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  permanent  elements,  causes,  laws,  and  designs,  that 
concepts  are  formed,  classes  are  arranged,  and  names  are  given. 
As  we  have  seen  already,  many  of  the  earliest  classifications  and 
concepts  are  rude  and  unsatisfactory  for  scientific  purposes, 
because  they  are  founded  upon  attributes  that  are  superficial  and 
narrow  in  their  significance  and  indicate  few  or  none  of  the  per- 
manent elements  and  laws  of  being.  These  are  gradually  outr 
grown  and  displaced  by  others  which  as  soon  as  discovered  sug- 
gest more  comprehensive  E^encies  and  laws. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  adduced  of  the  differ-  ^^  ^^.^^ 
ing  import  of  difiTerent  kicds  of  concepts  and  classes,  tiuna  of  lo- 
than  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  botany,  Linnfeus 
hit  upon  the  convenient  expedient  of  classing  the  difibrcnt  in- 
dividual plants  by  the  number  of  the  stamina  that  appear  in 
their  flowers  and  of  subdividing  the  classes  into  orders  by  the 
number  of  pistils.  The  device  was  convenient,  because  all 
plants  have  flowers,  and  the  number  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  is 
in  most  cases  constant,  and  presents  a  ready  means  for  their 
division  and  subdivision  into  classes  and  sub-classes.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  division  signified  something — so  far  at  least  as 
the  number  of  stamens  and  pistiia  was  found  to  indicate  other 
common  characteristics  of  importance,  and  seemed  to  point  to 
deeper  qualities  and  laws.    But  this  was  by  no  means  universally 
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the  case.  The  classes  and  orders  that  were  founded  upon  the 
number  of  these  organs,  were  concepts  of  little  interest,  because 
tiiey  signified  nothing  in  respect  to  the  structure  or  the  germina- 
tion, the  growth  or  the  habits,  the  flower  or  the  iruit.  Hence 
the  Linnean  system  was  abandoned  for  a  system  of  classes  and  of 
nomenclature,  which  was  founded  on  indications  of  greater  pra<> 
tical  and  scientific  signLficance. 

2^5  mistakes  of  the  realists  have  been  twofold.  They  have,  both 
in  language  and  thought,  confounded  the  subjective  concept, 
■which  is  a  purely  psychological  product,  with  its  objective  cor- 
relate—the related  elements  which  it  represents  or  indicates ; 
and  have  often  called  both  by  the  same  name,  and  invested  them 
witli  the  same  properties.  They  have  used  a  highly  metaphoric 
terminology  to  express  the  nature  of  universals,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  individual  beings.  The  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  Pla- 
tonists,  present  from  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  the  forms  of 
the  Aristotelians,  incapable  of  existing  apart  from  matter,  yet 
essential  to  every  material  thing  and  species ;  the  substantial  and 
essential  forms  of  the  schoolmen,  as  well  as  their  mtiversals  ante 
rem  and  a  parte  ret ;  the  forms  and  ideas  of  Kant;  the  notion 
of  Hegel, — self-moving  from  the  empty  yet  posited  nothing,  and 
seif-develoj>ed  by  constant  growth  into  all  the  fulness  of  the  idea, 
with  a  capacity  claimed  for  this  notion  to  pass  into  the  objective, 
giving  the  world  of  material  being,  and  then  to  return  to  itself 
so  as  by  self-conscious  affirmation  and  distinction  to  blossom  into 
spirit  and  thus  complete  the  circle  of  absolute  knowledge  ; — all 
these  are  examples  of  the  exaggerations  and  personifications  of 
realism  in  Its  endeavors  to  express  a  most  important  truth. 

This  subject  has,  of  late,  assumed  a  very  great  interest  and 
importance  among  naturalists,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  permanence  of  species  in  the  natural  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Certain  naturalists  contend  that  none  of  the  so-called  species  are 
permanent,  either  in  the  plan  of  nature,  or  its  actual  divisions ; 
that  every  one  of  them  has  been  developed  by  evolution  from 
previously  existing  types,  which  owed  their  form  and  apparent 
permanence  to  certain  conditions  or  laws  that  were  but  temporary 
in  their  action  and  transitory  in  their  results.  In  this  way  Dar- 
win, (Origin  of  Spera'es,  etc,)  Huxley,  and  others,  reason  from 
certain  varieties  produced  within  species,  that  ail  species  existing 
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at  present,  have  been  themselves  developed.  Herbert  Spencer, 
by  a  broader  application  of  tbe  same  general  assumption,  makes 
every  type  of  existence,  both  material  and  spiritual,  to  have  been 
developed  from  lower  forms,  which  are  held  in  being  till  forms 
stUl  higher  and  more  exalted  shall  displace  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Owen,  Agaask,  and  Dana  find  that  the  classifications  of 
science  must  assume  a  more  permanent  and  firmer  foundation  for 
the  species  which  they  accept,  in  the  action  of  parmaueat  forces 
after  the  fixed  types  that  are  contemplated  in  the  unchanging 
plan  and  the  manifested  thoughts  of  God,  In  this  assumption 
they  express  the  scientific  truth  of  the  bold  metaphors  of  Plato, 
who  taught  that  by  definition  and  division,  wo  find  in  the  tem- 
porary and  phenomenal  those  eternal  and  real  ideas  which  exist  in 
unsoiled  and  unalloyed  purity  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  alone, 
(Cf.  Agassiz,  &say  on  ClassijieaMon.) 

§  209,    10.  The  reasons"  why  language  aids  our 
thinking  are  the  following.  inscndoHeo- 

(a.)  The  name  is  both  a  sensuous  and  an  individual 
object.    It  presents  to  our  sense-perceptions  a  definite  object,  which 
we  can  readily  evoke,  distinctly  apprehend,  and  easily  and  unmis- 
takably repeat.   What  it  represents,  is  indeed  abstract  and  general, 
but  the  name  itself  is  an  individual  object  of  sense-perception. 

The  word  addresses  a  single  sense,  tbe  ear  or  tbe  eye  singly,  or 
the  two  combined.  In  either  case  it  is  ready  to  appear  when 
called  for.  The  winged  word  files  to  our  aid,  and  the  ghostly 
product  of  thought  Is  at  once  embodied  before  the  senses, 

(6.)  The  word  is  the  sign,  not  of  the  whole  of  the  individual 
thing  or  being  which  might  image  or  exemplify  the  concept,  but 
of  a  portUm  of  its  attributes  or  relations.  In  consequence,  words 
present  a  greater  variety  and  refinement  of  obJBcts  than  exist  in 
the  world  of  nature.  The  words  red  fruit,  odd-fruit,  currant, 
diemj-currant,  may  all  be  imaged  or  exemplified  by  the  same 
sense-object,  viz.,  the  fruit  before  la.  Red  stands  for  a  single  one 
of  its  properties  ;  fruit,  and  hence  red  fruit,  for  several ;  ertr- 
raiit,  for  more  ;  and  eherni-eurrant,  for  even  more.  So  the  terms 
company,  organised  company,  and  legislature,  may  all  be 
exemplified  by  the  same  body  of  individuals  discerned  by  the 
sense',  while  each  of  the  words  represents  more  or  fewer  of  its 
attributes  or  relations. 
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To  fix  and  represent  a  aiugle  attribute  by  a  word,  ia  also  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  eommunication  which  language  performs. 
Another  mind  could  not  be  brought  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
attribute  and  property  which  we  with  difficulty  discern,  unless 
the  attribute  were  represented  by  a  name.  This,  however,  do^ 
not  weaken,  but  rather  coufirms  the  service  of  the  word  to  thought, 
ia  renderiag  its  acquisitions  permanent  and  ready  for  use, 

(e.)  Names  enable  us  to  add  to  our  stock  of  logically  depend- 
ent concepts.  One  concept  is  dependent  upon  and  grows  out  of 
another.  One  concept,  when  formed,  enables  us  to  form  another, 
and  ia  often  the  essential  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  second, 

(d.)  Names  aid  most  efficiently  in  rapid  thinking,  by  sparing 
UB  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  the  entire  import  of  the  word  be- 
fore us.  In  conversation  or  rapid  discourse,  aa  well  as  in  reading 
by  the  eye,  only  Enough  of  this  import  is  attended  to  to  satisfy 
the  present  occasion — all  else  is  omitted.  Even  whole  sentencea, 
when  they  are  familiar,  are  received  as  the  signs  of  single  con- 
cepts or  relationa,  viz. :  those  which  the  present  occasion  requires. 

This  can  only  happen  when  the  language  is  fiuniliar  to  the  eye 
ajid  the  ear,  so  that,  as  the  eye  and  the  ear  each  catch  enough  to 
identify  the  word  or  phraae,  tlie  mind  alao  catches  enough  of  the 
import  to  satisfy  tlie  present  occasion.  Were  not  the  words 
addressed  to  the  s?nsea,  and  capable  of  rapid  formation  and  re- 
ception, they  could  not  serve  in  this  rapid  application, 

§  210.    11.  The  analysis  wliich  has  been  given  of 

T  mboi!c'™fn^  the  nature  of  the  concept  and  Its  relations  to  the  in- 

fiuiivo  iiDow-  iJividual  object  or  image,  explains  more  exactly  the 

relation  of  what  is  called  symbolic,  mediate,  or  logical 

knowledge,  to  that  which  is  intuitive,  immediate,  and  experimental. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  distinction  in  a  general  way. 
We  return  to  it  again,  for  the  sake  of  greater  exactnesa.  Know- 
ledge by  concepts  is  symbolic,  mediate  and  logical.  Knowledge 
by  direct  apprehension,  whether  in  connection  with  conaciousness 
or  perception,  is  called  intuitive. 

When  I  perceive  a  sense-object,  as  a  man,  a  house,  or  tree,  or 
am  conscious  of  an  individual  state  of  spiritual  activity,  or  dis- 
cern with  the  mind's  eye  a  mathematical  figure,  I  know  intui- 
tively each  of  these  objects.  When  I  recognize  either  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class,  or  give  to  either  a  name,  I  am  said  to  know  it  by 
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meat^  of  the  concept  or  name ;  and  tii^e  concepts  or  names  are 
said  to  be  the  Tnedia  or  symbols,  which  I  employ  in  knowing.  This 
distinction,  as  thus  stated,  originated  with  Leibnitz,  and  much 
has  been  made  of  it  by  later  thinkers,  as  Kant  and  other  Ger- 
man philosophers,  as  also  by  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Morell 
r.mong  the  English. 

The  grounds  for  this  distinction  have  been  explained  already  in 
the  positions,  that  every  concept  supposes  an  individual  concrete, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  in  which  it  is  exemplified,  and  no  person 
can  conceive  the  import  of  the  concept  except  as  he  resorts  to 
this  concrete  for  interpretation  and  explanation.  When  I  pro- 
nounce such  words  as  ivhUe,  red,  sweet,  sour,  etc.,  I  presuppose 
that  the  person  to  whom  I  address  them  has  known  by  expe- 
rience, i.  e.,  by  intuition,  what  they  signify  ;  that  he  has  either 
seen  these  colors  and  tasf«d  these  tastes,  or  those  which  are  in  some 
respects  like  them.  If  he  has  had  no  intuitive  or  analogous  ex- 
perience of  them,  my  words  convey  to  him  no  meaning.  The 
same  is  true  of  ail  the  so-called  simple  ideas  of  Locke,  which  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  ail  those  which  are  complex. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  language  may  be  used 
either  for  philosophical  thought  on  the  one  hand,  or  pictorial  and 
emotional  effect  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied with  the  more  abstract  and  general  relations  of  objects.  In 
the  other,  those  which  are  broader  and  more  obvious  are  em- 
ployed, often  solely  for  the  excitement  and  gratification  of  the 
emotions.  In  both  cases,  use  must  be  made  of  the  objects  and 
images  of  individual  experience.  But  in  the  first,  the  relations 
concerned  are  less  dependent  upon  the  individual  images  which 
happen  to  be  su^ested,  because  to  convey  or  awaken  general 
relations  is  the  chief  end.  The  individual  examples  by  which 
each  individual  hearer  or  reader  verifies  or  illustrates  these  con- 
cepts and  their  relations,  is  of  less  importance,  provided  he  under- 
stands their  import. 

But  even  here  intuition  is  far  better  than  symbolic  knowledge; 
rather  should  it  be  said,  intuition  wUIi  thought  is  far  better  than 
symbolic  knowledge  without  intuition.  The  most  careful  defini- 
tion of  a  mountain,  tlie  oceatirsurf,  a  eataract,  a  giraffe,  a  palm-tree, 
may  convey  impressions  far  less  satisfactory,  and  far  less  accu- 
rate,than  the  inspection  of  a  moment  might  furnish,  provided 
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the  inspection  leads  to  tliought — i.  e.,  to  tlie  formation  or  verifi- 
cation of  concepts.     With  the  concrete  before  us, 
are  more  exact,  because  wc  see  for  ourselves.     The  concrete  e 
furnishes  the  material  for  any  new  concepts  which  wc  i 
may  form  directly  from  their  objects. 

The  defects  of  mere  words  and  of  the  images  which  they  awaken 
in  comparison  with  actual  intuition  are  still  more  striliing  when 
the  objects  are  described  rather  than  defined,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  vivid  impression  and  excited  feeling.  One  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  these  defects,  when  he  reads  a  description  of  a  scene 
in  nature  with  which  he  is  personally  familiar ;  especially  if  he 
reads  it  with  the  scene  aetually  before  him.  However  graphic 
or  complete  the  d^cription  may  be,  it  is  but  a  lifeless  outline 
when  compared  with  the  fiilness  and  vividness  of  the  reality,  or 
with  the  throng  of  images  which  are  awakened  in  the  memory. 
The  impressions  received  from  words  by  one  who  has  never  wit- 
nessed the  reality,  are  but  as  thin  and  pallid  shadows,  when  con- 
trasted with  fuU  and  glowing  intuitions.  The  most  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  falls  of  Niagara  ia  a  very  different  thing  to  one 
who  has  recently  seen  the  cataract,  or  who  reads  with  hia  eye 
open  upon  the  scene,  from  what  it  can  be  to  one  who  has  never 
seen  its  wonders.  If  a  person  has  never  seen  any  waterfall,  it  is 
still  more  impotent  to  instruct  the  mind. 

These  facts  bring  to  light  very  distinctly  the  truth  that  lan- 
guage operates  to  a  very  great  extent  by  suggesting  the  images 
and  remembrances  which  have  been  gained  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  each  individual  pei-son.  Besides  the  direct 
office  of  instructing  the  mind,  it  serv^  to  awaken  a  multitude  of 
kindred  images  and  facts  which  are  suggested  by  them.  Words 
which  to  one  are  dead  and  meaningless  are  to  another  fuU  of 
life  and  import.  Words  meant  only  in  kindness  may  awaken 
images  of  sorrow  and  pain.  The  reader  of  poetry  must  have 
somewhat  of  a  poet's  power  to  receive  and  re-create.  The  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  must  have  something  of  a  philosopher's 
reach  and  inaight,  to  understand  and  judge  what  be  reads. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  facts  and  truths,  as  well  of  scenes  and 
events,  to  which  language  can  do  but  scant  justice.  These  are 
those  to  which  the  facts  and  events  which  we  loiow  and  have 
experienced  are  only  remotely  analogous.     I>anguage  ia  feeble 
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to  convey  to  the  iuhabitant  of  a  plain  or  a  prairie,  the  impressions 
of  mountain  scenery ;  to  the  stranger  to  woods,  the  grandeur  of 
an  aboriginal  forest ;  to  one  who  has  always  lived  inland,  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean. 

When  the  means  of  finding  analogies  are  still  more  scanty, 
the  communication  by  language  is  still  l^s  successful.  How 
curiously  do  we  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  scenes 
and  objects  to  which  another  life  miy  mtioduLe  uh  I  But  how 
feeble  is  our  power  to  imagine  these  be  au^e  oui  stock  of  ^nikga 
is  so  scanty  !  We  desire  most  eirnestlj  that  dc  cnption  m  lin 
guage  may  convey  to  us  the  desued  iniormation  B  it  language 
may  bo  to  a  large  extent  inade  j^mte  because  all  the  imige'i  of 
which  language  can  avail  itselt  mi  at  ut  necessity  b  taken  fiom 
the  scenes  of  the  present  state  of  being 

It  is  aometimas  aaserted  that  tlia  Infiu  t  '(j  r  t  can  have  no  oommon  relat  ona 
with  the  finite,— th  t    II  pt  f  th       fi    t    b     g  fi  't    m    t  th 

fore  be  inodeqnat        d  nnw    th       undthat  q       tl       U    tt  mpt     fl     guafe 

to  oon^ey  hnowl  d^ftrmthhgh      t     th     Jn         ust  b     f  mp       II 

iieoause  the  med    —  th      m  g  d  pt^— m    t  b  th  b    fi    t        Th 

is  orged  against  th     j        1  1 1       f  m  t        from  G  d    b         h  th 

forma  uf  linite  ntra         bjthmd        fh  peehltmbgrtd 

tha(:,to  thomind         ltd         ft         th  jthtre         gd         p 

Eo  a  tod,  and  the  la  ggf       dd  hmg  whllldqtet        p 

tho  diTine,  beca        thy  fi  tmbgtcd  thtth  pta 

of  spiritual  relal         mt  8alyb«      tpted       dllisttlb      m. 

taian  fiom  finite   bj    t         d  th  t      f     th  t    1  1  f    t=        IS  m 

nations  Eoncernmg  God .  yet  it  may  remivin  true  tliat  there  are  relations  of  simi- 
larity and  analogy  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  spirit,  whieb  render  it  pos- 
sible that  the  one  should  be  nndcrslood  by  tb«  other,  and  that  the  language  irhiuh 
describes  the  one  to  the  other  should  convey  actual  truth. 

The  infinitude  of  Sod  may  not  esclude  personality,  irhich  itself  establishes  a 
likeness  between  man  and  God.  Personality  may  involve  similarity  of  know, 
ledge  in  respeot  to  all  the  higher  relations  of  truth.  A  common  sympathy  may 
rest  upon  a  similarity  of  emotional  oapacities,  while  similarity  in  the  etill  higher 
endowment  of  a  personal  nill,  may  render  possible  a  similar  moral  goodness. 
These  likenesses  or  analogies,  may  ooexist  with  the  greatest  disparities  in  every 
other  respeot.  The  one  being  may  be  infinite  and  the  Creator;  the  other  may  be 
finite  and  created ;  and  yet  the  One,  by  indications  through  his  works  and  com- 
munications by  his  word,  may  make  hunself  truly,  if  not  perfectly, known.  The 
imagination  of  tbe  finite  may  be  inadequate  to  picture  the  infinite,  and  yet  the 
thinking  of  the  finite  may  apprehend  the  relaUons  by  nhieh  the  infinite  first 
thinks  and  therefore  creates,  and  in  creating  manifests  himself  to  the  created. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JUDGMENT,   AND   THE  PROPOSITION. 

§  211.  The  processes  already  considered,  and  whieh 
impUelim'the  are  involvcd  in  forming  and  applying  notions,  are 
^6u('£b •Ton-  alike  in  this ;  they  are  all  acts  of  judgment  The 
""'"■  mind  cannot  know, — much  less  can  it  tidnk,  without 

judging.  To  think,  is  to  judge.  Even  in  forming  or  evolving 
its  notions — that  is,  in  providing  itself  with  the  materials  for  what 
arc  usually  called  acts  of  judgment — the  mind  must  judge. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

(1.)  It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  act  itself!  If  we 
retrace  the  steps  whieh  we  Lave  taken  in  forming  concepts, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  know  attributes,  except  as  we  affirm 
them  of  individual  beings.  An  attribute  without  a  being 
is  inconceivable  in  thought  and  impossible  in  fact.  Sup- 
pose we  meet  with  a  aeries  of  unknown  and  unnamed  objects, 
each  of  which  has  some  attribute  or  property,  that  is  unfemiliar 
and  even  without  a  name :  or  suppose  the  attribute  to  be 
familiar  and  nameable,  while  the  objects  are  unnamed.  We 
think  and  say  of  each  of  these  objects,  it  is  yellow,  red,  or  green. 
In  thinking  or  saying  thus  we  in  feet  perform  a  process  which  can 
only  bo  represented  by  some  proposition,  one  element  of  which  ia 
affirmed  of  another ;  e.  g.,  x.  is  yellow,  red,  or  green;  or  if  each  is 
as  yet  unnamed,*  [individual]  is  y  [general].  The  nearest  and 
best  expression  of  this  act  which  we  find  in  any  form  of  language 
is  the  impersonal  verb,  as,  it  shines,  it  lightens,  it  rains,  in  the  use 
of  which  the  unnamed  being  is  present  to  the  senses,  and  the  at- 
tribute is  judged  or  affirmed  of  it 

(2.)  It  is  still  further  implied  in  the  truth  alrea^ly  developed, 
that  every  notion  is  by  its  very  nature  and  essence  relative,  i.  e., 
related  to  individual  objects  or  actually  existing  thii^. 

(3.)  The  same  is  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  names,  or  notions  in  language.  A  name  is  the  verba!  symbol  of 
a  concept  or  notion.  But  to  be  a  name,  it  must  be  a  name  of  some 
object  or  objects ;  some  object  must  be  called  by  it ;  it  must  be 
applied  to  some  thing  or  being.    But  these  acts  imply  judgment. 
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(4.)  It  is  implied  by  the  nature  and  definition  of  knowledge. 
An  act  of  knowledge  has  already  been  shown  to  be  necessarily 
and  universally  an  act  of  judgment,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
presentation,  representation,  or  thought.  Every  such  act  implies 
the  apprehension  of  an  object  as  existing ;  and  more,  its  existence 
in  some  relation.  If  it  istrue  that  knowledge  by  perception  and 
memoryimpliesjudgment,  much  more  does  knowledge  by  thought; 
forasmuch  as  the  general  with  which  thought  has  to  do,  can  by  its 
very  essence  and  nature,  be  only  a  relative  and  a  predicable  entity. 

We  conclude  then  that  wherever  there  is  a  notion,  there  is  an 
implied  act  of  judgment.  Every  such  notion  has  been  formed 
by  judgment,  and  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  a  judgment. 
It  is  an  organic  thing,  representing  in  its  very  essence  the  act 
which  gave  it  being,  and  capable  of  being  developed  into  similar 
though  more  complex  products.  It  is  like  a  seed,  which  is  a 
miniature  plant,  having  come  from  a  plant  and  being  ready  to 
spring  into  a  plant ;  or  it  is  like  the  cell  which  is  the  organized 
and  organizing  element  of  development  in  vegetable  or  animal  life. 
We  do  not  judge  by  a  mechanical  and  superinduced  act  of  the 
intellect,  which,  finding  two  names  or  notions,  proceeds  to  fasten 
them  together;  but  it  is  of  the  vei7  nature  of  the  notion,  that  it 
can  be  applied  or  united  to  some  object.  This  natural  and  neces- 
sary aot  of  union  or  synthesis  is  an  act  of  judgment.  The  true 
doctrine  may  be  stated  thus :  every  cmicept  is  a  contracted  judg- 
ment; every  judgment  is  an  expanded  concept. 

§  212.  The  judgments  by  which  concepts  are  j„a^inan„„„ 
formed,  are  called  primary,  and  psychological  judg-  ^^'^J|^^*' 
ments.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  eircunistance 
that  their  subject  is  <m  existing  and  individual  thing.  Judg- 
ments in  which  ctmeepts  are  afiirmed  or  denied  of  one  another 
are  secondary  and  logical.  The  secondary,  comparative,  and 
logical  judgments  are  all  founded  on  those  which  are  primaiy, 
natural,  and  psychological.  To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  we 
need  only  to  consider  the  expression  of  judgments  in  language, 
and  to  trace  the  order  of  progress  by  which  logical  judgments, 
i.e.,  judgments  consisting  of  concepts,  come  to  be  reached  and  un- 
derstood. 

The  secondary  judgment,  when  its  subject  is  an  individual  be- 
ing, diffei^  from  the  primary  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  denoted 
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by  meaus  of  a  common,  term.  Instead  of  saying  it,  we  say  tim 
orange.  If  the  subject  ia  a  universal,  as  all  oranges,  the  mind 
gives  the  result  of  its  observations  or  inductions,  by  using  the 
concept  in  its  largest  extent. 

When  purely  mental  entities  are  treated  of,  whether  a  fiction 
of  the  ima^nation,  as  tlie  centaur,  or  a  mathematical  construction, 
as  the  triangle,  or  an  abstractum,  as  virtue,  they  are  treated  as 
actually  existing  beings. 

How  tiio  8ub-  '^^^  ^^^^  ^''^  already  been  established,  that  the 
ment°''iVel-  Concept,  by  its  very  nature,  contemplates  attributes 
iwefisai  lo  Ian.  only;  and  that  couccpts,  like  man,  human,  humamiy, 
so  far  as  their  constituent  attributes  are  concerned, 
stand  for  precisely  tiie  same  content  of  attributes.  When  they 
are  expressed  in  langut^,  however,  man  and  human  differ  in 
this,  that  the  one  word,  man,  denotes  a  being  to  which  these  at- 
tributes belong,  and  the  other,  human,  denotes  the  attributes 
only.  By  what  process  the  mind  comes  to  be  possessed  of  these 
two  sorts  of  words,  we  need  not  here  inquire.  But  when  it  does 
possess  them,  it  cannot  but  use  them.  Instead  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  is  yellow,  or,  it  rains,  the  man  says,  orange  is  yellow, 
cloud  rains.  Soon  he  learns  to  say  this  in  three  ways  ;  this  orange 
is  yellow,  some  oranges  are  yellow,  all  oranges  are  yellow,  accord- 
ing as  he  uses  the  general  name  for  one,  a  part,  or  all  of  tho 
beings  for  which  the  orange  stands.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  ap- 
plies special  terms  to  denote  these  three  relations,  viz.,  the  words 
*Ae,  ihi»,  or  one  ;  some  \a  few  or  many']  ;  and  all. 

The  feet  that  a  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  extent  and  eon- 
tent,  fits  it  to  be  used  both  as  the  name  of  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals, and  as  an  attribute  only.  When  a  concept  is  used  to  de- 
note beings,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  extent.  Wlien  it  is  used 
to  denote  attributes,  it  is  used  in  the  relation  of  content.  In  the 
secondary  judgment,  a  concept  used  in  its  extent  only  is  employed 
as  the  subject,  taking  the  place  of  the  individual  intuition ;  the 
notion  as  content  is  retained  as  the  predicate :  and  the  natural 
judgment  in  which  only  one  notion  is  used,  becomes  a  secondary 
judgment  in  which  two  notions  appear.  The  two  species  of 
judgment  are,  however,  essentially  one  and  the  same,  inasmuch 
as  both  express  what  is  ^sentially  involved  in  the  act  of  thinking, 
viz.  ■  the  act  of  affirming  a  concept  of  an  existing  being  or  thing. 
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§  213.  The  copula  expresses  the  act  of  judging  or  ^^^  Bifinifioa- 
affirraiag,  whatever  is  the  kind  of  judgment  or  the  rela^  pui'a''^  the  ca- 
tion affirmed.  It  makes  no  difference  \vhether  it  ie  or 
ia  not  expressed,  it  is  still  present  as  an  element  in  every  judg- 
ment. The  a«t  of  judgment  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  verbal 
expression,  whether  subject,  predicate  and  copula  are  C' 
in  a  single  word,  as,  pluit—oi  expanded  into  two,  a 
into  three,  as,  the  clouds  are  raining. 

The  oopula  does  not  teq^aire  or  imply  that  there  ahonid  be  an  aetuaUy  eiisdng 
matorialorspiritual  thing  or  agent.ofwhicli  the  attribute  is  affirmed  or  Ihought. 
Xba  being  may  be  an  imaginaiy  being,  as  a  centaur,  or  a  matheinatioal  entity,  as 
a  iriaagh,  or  an  abafcrsotum,  as  whiteness,  or  niriiie,  or  legielaUoa ;  and  jet  one  ot 
more  attributea  may  be  asserted  or  thought  of  each.  All  that  the  copula  pro- 
perly signiSee  ia,  that  the  oonoept  baa  this  or  that  attribute,  one  or  many. 
Whether  the  oonoept  ia  of  a  real  being  or  a  thought-being  ia  left  to  bo  dctor- 
miued  by  other  Bouroea  of  knowledge.  If  a  centaur  is  spolten  of,  wo  know  it  has 
only  imaginary  exiatenoe ;  if  a  ttiaHgle,  that  it  is  a  mathematioal  eonoeption  or 
conatruotion  i  if  virtna  or  legislalion,  wc  know  we  must  go  bi  'k  to  oonorala 
beings,  to  find  the  realities  of    which  these  are  abstracu. 

§  214.  It  has  been  established  that  every  notion  is  c^jjofj  ^g 
a  contracted  judgment  and  every  judgment  is  an  ™™*^  ^^'^ 
expanded  notion,  and  alfo  that  every  notion  has  tw  >  *™' 
relations — the  relation  of  eontent  and  the  relation  of  extent  It 
follows  that  notions  can  be  expanded  into  two  kinds  of  judg 
meats  r  judgments  of  eontent  and  judgments  of  extpiit  Each  of 
these  forms  of  judgoaent  require  special  illustration 

We  begin  mtk  ike  Judgment  of  Content.  This  is  the  form  of 
all  original  and  natural  judgments.  It  is  by  a  judgment  of  con- 
tent, i.  e.,  of  a  common  atti-ibute  or  relation — that  every  notion  is 
originally  formed.  In  this  form  judgments  most  frequently  occur 
in  langut^.  Objects  are  observed  and  their  common  attribute 
or  attribut«<  are  thought,!.  &.,  judged,  of  them,  and  the  judgments 
when  expressed  in  wordi  are  those  propositions  which  abound 
ill  every  language.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  act  that  the  mind  de- 
velops and  employs  judgments  of  extent. 

These  natural  judgments  of  content,  serve  the  purposes  of 
common  life  and  of  common  intercourse.  For  the  ends  and  uses 
of  science  we  need  to  go  further  and  to  employ  proportions  of 
drfiniiion.  In  &uch  propositions  we  assert  not  merely  one  or  more 
attributes  for  information,  but  we  indicate  for  distinction,  the 
16 
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attHbtdes  wMch  make  up  or  constitute  the  entire  eonlenL  To 
satisfy  the  ends  of  science  we  must  express  what  is  called  the  whole 
content,  since  if  we  state  onfy  those  elements  which  are  common 
to  this  concept  and  many  others,  and  omit  one  or  more  that  is 
peculiar,  we  do  not  distinguisli  it  from  others.  If  we  define  a  cir- 
cle as  a  curvilinear  figure,  the  circle  is  not  distinguished  from  an 
ellipse.  If  we  define  man  to  be  a  two-legged  and  featherless 
being,  this  is  true  also  of  a  plucked  chicken.  Hence  the  rule  by 
which  we  try  and  determine  a  good  definition :  The  proposition 
which  expresses  it  must  be  convertible. 

The  content  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  ike 
essence,  i.  e.,  the  attributes  or  elements  which  make  the  notion  to 
be  what  it  is  as  a  notion. 

Aristotle,  however,  also  recognized  in  the  essence  that  which 
existed  really  and  permanently  in  the  objects  to  which  the  concept 
belonged,  rather  than  the  attributes  themselves  which  constitute 
the  concept.  He  applied  essence  metaphysically  rather  than  logi- 
cally, to  the  objective  correlate  of  the  concept,  rather  than  to  the 
concept  itself  as  an  intellectual  or  purely  subjective  product. 

A  proposition  of  content  properly  expre^es  only  logical  truth. 
It  very  often  implies,  however,  real  existence.  Propositions  may 
concern  existing  beings  or  notions  of  beings  to  which  there  is  no 
correspondicg  reality.  The  proposition  as  a  definition  only,  ex- 
pands the  content  or  essence  of  the  concept,  without  deciding 
whether  any  coiTesponding  reality  exists  in  fact.  When  for 
example  we  define  the  centaur  we  ^ve  the  attributes  that  make 
up  the  conception  without  asserting  or  even  knowing  whether  such 
a  being  exists.  When  we  define  a  triangle  we  state  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  concept  produced  by  the  constructive  imagi- 
nation, knowing  that  it  has  no  other  existence.  "When  we  define 
man  we  both  define  the  concept  and  believe  the  concept  is  realized 
in  actual  fact.  The  deiinition  of  centaur  implies  only  thought- 
essence  or  logical  truth.  The  deSttition  of  man  implies  both 
lo^cal  and  real  truth.  The  copula  is,  in  the  one  case  signifies 
is  defined  aa  or  consists  of;  in  the  other — is  defined  as  and  really 
exists. 

In  very  many  cases  we  readily  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
copula  and  the  character  of  the  judgment  and  definition,  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.    In  other  cases  we  havo  no 
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such  knowledge  as  qualifies  us  to  detcnnme  whether  the  defi- 
nition is  really  true,  as  well  as  logically  consistent.  Suppose 
anyone  of  the  following  concepts  is  to  be  defined:  virtue,  duty,  inr 
alienable  right,  natural  liherty,  tyranny,  a  eoverdgn  state.  It  is 
of  essential  importance  to  know  whether  the  definition  concerns 
only  the  concept  as  a  mental  product,  existing  in  and  for  the 
mind  only,  or  whether  there  are  actual  relations  and  acdvities  of 
human  nature,  to  which  the  concept  corresponds.  In  the  first 
instance  we  should  need  to  consider  only,  whether  the  concept  is 
correctly  defined  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  or  as  this  or  that 
school  of  philosophers  or  politicians  have  conceived  it.  In  the 
second,  we  should  inquire,  whether  it  answers  to  a  truth  of  feet, 
L  6.,  whether  the  concept  has  a  corresponding  reality. 

Scientific  ti'uth  implies  both  logieal  and  real  truth.  Logical 
truth  is  but  another  name  for  lo^cal  consistency.  A.  dexterous 
logician,  if  suffered  to  frame  his  own  concepts  and  construct  his 
own  propositions,  may  easily  frame  a  system  which  shall  have 
sufficient  truth  to  give  plausibility  to  all  that  is  defective  by 
omission,  or  false  by  pf^itive  error.  Eveiy  definition  should 
therefore  be  scrutinized  both  as  to  its  consistency  and  ifa  truth. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  proposition  may  be  logi- 
cally true  aud  yet  really  felse,  while  science  requires  that  the 
definition  should  not  only  be  logically  consistent  and  logically 
complete,  but  also  really  exhaustive  and  actually  true. 

§  215.  The  proposition  of  extent  is  the  natural  ^^fj,"^''^^ "' 
consequent  of  the  proposition  of  content.  The  pro- 
position of  content  is  first  in  time,  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  goes  before  the  knowledge  of  the  general.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  single  attribute  is  affirmed  as  common  to  many 
individuals,  then  this  common  attribute  can  be  employed  as 
itself  dividing  or  separating  these  individuals  into  a  cla^  by 
themselves.  As  soon  as  we  think.  This  house  is  white,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  refer  the  house  to  the  class  of  whit«  objects.  But 
because  every  generalized  attribute  may  classify  the  objects  to 
which  it  belongs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mind  recognizes  it 
in  this  relation,  or  expi-esses  the  relation  in  language.  It  is  not 
tail  the  adjective,  white,  becomes  a  noun,  that  we  use  it  as  a 
classifier,  and  think  or  say,  whites,  i.  e.,  white  men,  are  English, 
French,  etc.,  etc.,  or  white  Hiings  are  so  and  so.     It  is  not  till  we 
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tura  back  upon  our  thiukiug,  and.  recognize  tin;  fdtt  that  tht-se 
attributes  divide  into  classes  the  beings  to  which  they  beloi^,  and 
even  go  further  and  n  t  e  that  m  classes  of  objecta  are  wider 
and  some  narrower  th  n  tl  tl  at  we  have  occasion  to  think 
of  these  notions  iu  th  xt  nt  t  expand  them  into  proposi- 
tions expressing  this     lat    n 

Propositions  of  extent  1  k  th  f  uintent,  strictly  considered, 
only  assert  logical  truth — ».  e.,  the  s  bordinate  classes  into  which 
the  concept  ia  divided.  But  they  often  imply  the  real  existence 
of  the  objects  to  which  both  the  comprehending  genus  and  the 
included  species  belong. 

Propositions  of  extent,  whether  used  in  common  life  or  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  arc  clearly  distinguishable  from  proposiEions 
of  content.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other ;  and  easy  to  interchange  the  one  with  the  other.  Indeed 
we  are  often  tempted  to  translate  the  propositions  which  express 
the  one  into  those  which  express  the  other.  We  cannot  say  that 
man  is  an  animal  without  implying  that  he  possesses  those  attri- 
butes which  are  involved  in  the  concept  and  the  term  animal. 
Whenever  we  assert  that  man  is  a  species  of  which  animal  is  a 
genus,  we  must  ascribe  to  man  certain  attributes.  Conversely, 
we  cannot  assert  certain  attributes  of  man  without  placing  him 
in  a  distinct  class.  These  facts  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  tmth  that  at  some  times  we  use  propositions  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  their  content,  and  at  other  times  with  exclusive  respect  to 
their  extent.  Indeed,  the  use  of  propositions  of  extent  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  and  consequence  of  lo^cal  division.  But  if  diwmon 
is  distinguishable  from  definition,  then  are  propositions  of  extent 
clearly  distinguishable  from  propositions  of  content. 

As  definition  giycs  complete  propositions  of  content,  so  division 
^ves  exact  and  complete  propositions  of  extent.  Both  pro- 
cesses are  involved  in  the  beginnings  of  thinking.  They  are 
only  carried  forward  to  their  completed  perfection  when  we  reach 
the  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  science  attains. 
Both  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  formation  and  use  of 
general  terms,  and  are  the  constant  accompaniments  of  langu^e. 
Both  arc  perfect  in  their  ideal  aims  whenever  the  definitions  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge  become  precise  and  true,  and  the 
divisions  orderly  and  exhaustive. 
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§  216.  It  is  a  superficial  view  to  legarJ  scientific  Srieniific  and 
knowledge  as  difierent  in  Itmd  from  common  know-  ii-dgc 
ledge  :  to  reason  as  though  the  man  of  science  has  developed  in- 
tellectual powers  which  arc  peculiar  to  himself,  or  has  discovered 
special  processes  or  rules  having  no  relation  to  those  which 
are  natural  to  all  men.  The  powers  employed  by  the  true  phi- 
lasopher  and  the  uncultured  are  the  same.  The  common  man 
thinks  as  really,  and  in  his  way  as  effectively  and  as  sagaciously, 
as  does  the  philosopher. 

Often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
common  from  scientific  knowledge.  TVe  cannot  say,  in  the 
history  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Here  common  knowledge 
ceases  and  science  begins :  At  this  point  he  who  knows  as  a  ma,n, 
b^ns  to  know  as  a  philosopher.  Of  some  sciences  it  is  true, 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development,  common  terms  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  are  technical,  and  a  scholastic,  some- 
times a  repulsive  nomenclature  takes  the  place  of  words  which 
are  familiar  from  use  and  warm  with  grateful  associations.  Even 
objects  that  in  the  earliest  classifications  had  been  grouped 
together  by  affinities  so  close  that  they  seem  to  have  a  necessary 
and  unbroken  relationship,  are  strangely  separated,  and  find  them- 
selves suddenly  in  a  new  and  unpleasant  society.  Plants  and 
trees  apparently  the  most  alike  are  thrown  into  the  most  distant 
groups,  and  those  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
dissimilar  are  inexplicably  brought  together.  In  th<^e  sciences 
which  are  less  teclinical  in  their  definitions  and  classifications, 
the  lines  of  transition  and  division  are  not  even  suspected.  We 
cannot  find  the  place  where  science  in  its  technical  form  begins, 
and  formally  takes  its  leave  of  common  knowledge.  In  PsyeJio- 
hgy,  Mhies,  Politics,  Law  and  Theology,  common  terms  are  in  a 
great  measure  still  retained  ;  they  are  only  employed  with  a  more 
careful  definition  and  a  more  exact  application. 

Science  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  analysis,  is  simply 
y  cxinoepts  earefully  darted  in  order  to  a  complete  dii>i- 
a  m^odized  arrangement  of  the  things  or  objects  to  whieh 
these  concepts  are  applicaile.  In  forming  scientific  notions,  the 
mind  discovers  relations  and  attributes  which  it  had  never  ob- 
served before.  In  looking  more  patiently,  it  observes  more 
closely.     As  it  proceeds  to  use  and  apply  the  notions  already 
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attained,  in  the  processes  of  deduction  and  induction  which  are 
yet  to  be  explained,  it  discerns  still  other  relations  of  likeneas 
and  unlikeness-  As  it  proceeds  in  its  triumphant  course  it  still 
contiaues  to  define  and  divide.  Science  began  when  it  formed 
the  first  proposition  of  content.  This  involved  a  proposition  of 
extent.  It  will  have  finished  its  course  and  completed  the  circle 
of  its  possible  triumphs,  when  it  shall  have  exhausted  all  that  is 
knowable  by  these  two  processes,  each  involving  the  other — 
when  it  shall  have  arranged  in  systematic  order,  everything  which 
can  be  knowB,by  complete  and  subordinated  divmom  as  the  result 
of  true  and  exkavative  definitions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REASONING. — DEDUCTION  OR  MEDIATE  JUDGMENT. 

mtureiuHiiin-  §  ^^"^^  "^^^  process  of  thought  or  mDde  of  thmk 
ifflrwaceofrea-  j^g  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  Lou^idoi  next  in 
order  is  reas'oning.  That  io  reason,  la  i  function  of 
the  thinking  power,  will  be  questioned  by  none  By  many  it  is 
esteemed  its  special  and  almost  its  sole  ilinction  a  function  which 
absorbs  all  the  rest  into  itself.  Many  make  the  cipacity  fe»e  tsm 
to  be  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  endowment  of  man,  striving  to 
account  for  all  tlie  other  thought-processes  by  resolving  them  into 

Seasoning,  also,  like  every  other  act  or  mode  of  know- 
ing, is  itself  an  act  of  judgment.  It  is  distinguished  from  judg- 
ment proper  by  being  mediate  and  indirect ;  whereas  judi/menls 
proper  are  immediate  and  direct. 

The  acts  of  judgment  proper  have  already  been  explained  as 
acts  in  which  a  general  notion  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  an  in- 
dividual being,  or  a  concept,  by  direct  inspection  and  comparison. 
"When,  for  example,  we  judge  of  ten  apples,  that  they  are  red, 
or  oval,  or  round,  or  of  equal  or  unequal  weight,  or  of  similar 
taste  or  odor,  we  perform  acts  of  direct  or  immediate  judgment. 
But  when  we  reason  concerning  them,  that  because  they  are  red. 
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or  similar  in  odor,  therefore  they  tabte  alike  we  judge  i  direet/j 
or  mediately ;  we  consider.  Got  only  the  apples  theiaselvc*  but 
the  relation  of  one  of  their  properties  to  aaother  Th  s  tiuth  is 
implied  in  the  remark  that  in  judgment  we  empire  two  who  it 
and  discern  or  pronounce  that  the  notions  agree  or  disagree, 
whereas  in  reasoning  we  compare  two  judginents,  and  declare  or 
discern  that  the  judgments  agree  or  disagree.  If  we  distinguish 
the  process  of  reasoning  from  the  produet  or  result — as  in  the 
other  acts  of  the  intellect — we  should  call  the  first  reasoning  and 
the  second  an  argument.  The  latter  is  exclusively  limited  to 
deduction. 

§  218,  The  process  called  i-easoning  is  hvo-fold,  in-  . 

diustkeand  dedudive.  It  is  known  by  the  two  names,  ductjyoanddc- 
induetitm  and  deduction.  These  two  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  following  definitions :  In  deduction  the  mind 
begins  with  general  propositions,  and  reasons  to  those  which  are 
particular  or  individual ;  in  induction,  it  reasons  from  individual 
or  particular  to  general  judgments. 

In  deduction  we  a^ume  or  imply  that  the  mind  is  already  fur- 
nished with  judgments  or  beliefe  that  are  more  <ur  less  general, 
and  proceed  to  derive  from  them,  thi^e  which  are  particular  or 
singular.  In  other  words,  we  apply  the  predicate  of  a  general 
proposition  to  a  particular  or  individual,  to  which  we  had  never 
applied  it  before.  For  example :  '  we  ought  in  every  act  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  our  parents ;  therefore  we  ought  to  do  this  in 
choosing  our  business  in  life.'  In  induotion,  on  the  contrary,  we 
proceed  from  singular  or  particular  to  general  propositions  or 
truths.  We  observe  that  one  or  several  pieces  of  iron-ore,  with 
certain  characteristics,  are  magnetic.  We  infer  that  every  similar 
piece  of  iron-ore  is  magnetic 

Both  these  processes  are  called  processes  of  reasoning.  The 
means  employed,  *.  e.,  the  grounds  or  fijundations  of  each, 
whether  they  are  general  or  particular  propositions  or  mdividual 
fiictB,  are  called  reasom,  sometimes  data.  But  to  reason  par  emi- 
nence, is  to  perform  the  process  of  dediidion;  and  reasmis  or 
grounds  of  belief  are  preeminently  those  general  principles  or 
trvihs  from  which  we  derive  or  deduce  particular  conclusions. 
Hence,  when  we  use  tiie  words  to  reason  and  o  reason,  wc  are 
usually  understood  to  have  m  mind  the  deductive  process.    On  the 
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other  hand,  we  say  freely  that  we  xeaion  bY  mductun  or  induc- 
tively ;  and  no  phrases  are  moie  common  than  indwine  reasoning 
and  reaaoning  by  induction. 

These  two  processes  are  usudUy  combined  togethct  in  every 
case  in  which  our  knowledge  is  enlarged  bj  what  we  call  reason- 
ing. "When  we  use  examples  of  rcwomng  foi  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  process  ne  seem  ts  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate deduction  from  induction  But  whenever  we  leason  with 
the  express  design  of  adding  to  oui  knowledge  or  of  mcreasing 
our  confidence  in  that  which  we  aire  tdy  possess  both  processes 
are  called  into  requisition.  If,  foi  example,  we  should  reason  de- 
ductively, to  prove  to  a  person  who  did  not  already  believe  it, 
that  a  particular  act  of  obedience,  or  perhaps  of  reastance,  to  the 
government,  was  obligatory ;  we  should  use  the  process  of  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  such  an  act  was  distinguished  by  the  character- 
istics or  criteria,  which  showed  it  to  come  under  the  duties  of  a 
loyal  citizen. 

In  many  cases  of  induction,  also,  the  process  of  deduction  is 
brought  into  requisition.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  -that  Frank- 
lin established  the  identity  of  lightning  with  machine  electricity, 
without  asking  himself  many  times  over  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequents in  fact,  if  hie  hypothesis  should  prove  true.  "We  know 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  drew  certain  inferences  from  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  the  law  of  gravitation  was  real,  when  combined  with  a 
false  datum  in  respect  to  the  earth's  diameter  ;  and  because  ob- 
served facts  did  not  coincide  with  the  theory,  he  did  not  accept 
the  theory  which  bis  so-called  induction  had  already  reached, 

Indiuition  and  Deduction,  like  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
which  they  are  special  forms,  accompany  each  other  in  all  the 
higher  processes  of  thought.  The  two  blend  together  so  inti- 
mately that  it  is  often  difficult  to  sever  them,  or  to  find  or  trace 
the  line  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  terminates. 

Thus  ferwe  have  considered  Deduction  and  Induction  together. 
We  proceed  to  study  them  apart,  chiefly  fram  a  psychological 
point  of  view — beginning  with  Deduction, 

§  219,  Our  chief  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  proper 

doducijo™^  °    conception  of  the  deductive  as  an  intellectual  process; 

and  incidental  to  this,  what  is  the  nature  and  what 

are  the  results  of  the  product  whicli  it  evolves.     To  answer  this 
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questJou  satisfactorily  we  must  consider,  first  of  ail,  the  forms  of 
language  in  which  the  process  is  expressed  and  its  results  ara 


These  forms  are  two,  the  Enthymeme  and  the  Syliogmn,,  or  tie 
abbreviated  and  the  expanded  syllogism.  The  enthymeme  consists 
of  two  expressed  propositions,  which  are  connected  by  lyeeaune  or 
fherefore.  The  syllo^sm  consists  of  three,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
simple  assertions,  and  the  third  is  introduced  by  therefore.  For 
example.  Mis  a[ ia^}"^.Z'^, ]  Hwrefore he  { ""ZgiuZ^t  oty/d;* '" } 
<w.  ^  [  „uffhti',b.,ob^ed,  'j  bemuse  he  is  l„i„«,/,/Wry j  are 
examples  of  the  two  forms  of  the  enthymeme.  {  s,^^  lawftu"  ukr 
rulbrtotofb^td;}  M  is  {  aitXTSr,}  therefore  MJ^^^^giit'T  be 
ob^od""^  1  are  examples  of  the  expanded  syllo^m. 

In  the  enthymeme,  the  first  proposition  may  be  either  the  eou/- 
clusion,  or  it  may  be  the  reason.  In  the  syllogism,  the  first 
proposition  ia  called  the  major  premise  ;  the  second,  the  minor 
premise ;  and  the  third,  the  eonehmon. 

The  two  premises  of  every  syllogism,  must  have  one  term 
common  to  both,  which  is  called  the  middle  term.  In  the  ex- 
amples given— Siw/W  ruler  and  usurper  are  the  middle  terms 
respectively  of  the  two  syllogiams.  Unless  there  is  this  middle 
term,  there  is  no  force  or  convincing  power  in  the  argument: 
if  we  introduce  two  middle  terms,  there  is  no  conclusion.  The 
middle  term  must  also  have  the  relation  affirmed  to  the  other 
two.  If  we  substitute  imrihy  or  unvtorthy  person  for  lawful  ruler 
or  usurper,  the  conclusion  will  be  &ls6. 

Every  enthymeme  can  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism.  The 
syllogism  when  expanded  expresses  in  separate  propositions  the 
truths  which  the  enthymeme  implies.  There  ia  in  every  enthy- 
meme the  suppressed  premise  of  a  syllogism.  "When  we  reason 
in  the  examples  given,  M  is  a  lawful  ruler,  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed,  or  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because  he  is  the  lawful 
ruler,  we  believe  and  imply  in  the  argument — though  we  do  not 
assert — that  every  la/wfiil  rahr  ought  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  the 
major  premise  of  the  syllogism  into  which  the  enthymeme  is  by 
this  addition  expanded.  The  difference  between  the  enthymeme 
and  the  syllogism  is  onlv  a  difference  between  a  contracted  and 
'16* 
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an  expanded  form  of  expreeeion ;  or  between  an  elliptical  and  a 
fully  explicated  sentence.  It  is  a  difference  of  language  only, 
and  not  in  the  least  a  difference  of  thouglit  or  of  the  relations 
of  thought  or  knowledge ;  what  is  expressed  in  the  one,  being 
implied  in  the  other. 

nSa ta'°^'r  §  220.  The  syllo^m  is  the  only  form  which  fully 
ft™  of  deduc.  expresses  in  language  all  the  processes  in  the  act  of 
deduction.  Some  have  contended  that  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
deduction,  but  not  the  sole  form  appropriate  to  it.  Thus,  Princi- 
pal Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  contends  that  the  syl- 
logistic is  only  ono  of  the  possible  methods  of  reasoning,  while 
there  are  others  which  are  in  many  cases  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  this ;  and  J.  8,  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  urges  that  it  is  not  a 
form  of  reasoning  at  all,  but  a  convenient  expedient  for  recording 
and  referring  to  the  results  of  our  expeiience  in  particular  or 
individual  cases.  It  is  obvious,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
that  it  is  a  form  into  which  all  deductive  reasoning  may  be 
phrased,  and  it  is  the  one  and  the  only  form  in  which  all  the 
materials  considered  and  the  relations  involved  are  fully  stated 
in  langut^e.  When  for  example  we  supply  the  premise  that 
had  been  suppressed  in  the  enthymerae,  we  do  not  add  that 
which  is  superfluous  to  the  process  through  which  we  have  gone, 
or  to  the  argument  which  the  process  implied.  We  simply 
express  in  language  what  wo  had  thought  or  were  ready  to  think 
in  fact — ^that  which  if  we  had  not  believed  when  we  drew  our 
conclusion,  we  should  not  have  reached  it  at  all.  Thus,  if  we 
did  not  believe  that  all  lawful  rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,  we 
could  not  reach  the  inference  that  M  ought  to  be  obeyed  because 
he  is  the  lawful  ruler. 

Again  ;  In  the  syllo^sm  the  process  of  reasoning  is  fvMy  ex- 
panded and  complete.  Any  additional  propositions,  whether 
connected  with  cither  of  the  premises  or  with  the  conclusion,  are 
seen  at  once  to  bo  a  premise  or  a  conclusion  of  another  syllo- 
gism. If  for  example  wc  enlarge  the  premise,  "all  lawful 
rulers  ought  to  be  obeyed,"  by  the  reason  "  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  or  an  obvious  duty,"  we  introduce  an  additional 
process  of  reasoning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  first 
premise  is  correct  If  we  add  a  reason  for  holding  that  M  is  a 
lawful  ruler,  as  "  because  he  has  been  properly  c 
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fiiiiiy  elected,"  we  do  the  same  for  the  second  premiae.  If  we 
annex  to  the  conclusion  an  additional  remark,  as  "  therefore  M 
ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  disobey  him  is  a  aerious  crime,"  we 
simply  introduce  a  second  conclusion,  which  requires  another  ar- 
gument to  support  it. 

Every  a^ument,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whether  the 
propositions  are  universal  or  particular,  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  which  has  already  been  stated,  by  changes  in  the  phrase- 
ology or  the  position  of  the  terms,  without  affecting  the-  sense  or 
the  force  of  the  argument 

This  is  demonstrated  at  length  in  every  treatise  on  formal 
logic.  A  few  examples  wUl  su£B,ce  for  our  purpose.  If  we 
make  the  first  premise  n^ative  by  substituting  "  no  lawful  ruler 
should  be  disobeyed,"  the  real  nature  of  the  argument  is  not 
changed.  The  same  is  true  if  in  the  second  premise  we  substi- 
tute "M  rules  lawfiilly"  for  "M  is  a  lawfiil  ruler" — a  proposition 
of  content  for  one  of  extent. 

If  we  change  the  form  of  the  first  premise  by  inverting  the 
order  of  the  terms,  that  is,  by  conversion,  which  we  can  do  with 
the  negative  premise  and  retain  its  full  meaning,  we  bring  the 
middle  tei-m  into  the  predicate  of  eafh  of  the  premises  ;  but  the 
argument  and  its  power  to  prove  a  conclusion  are  the  same. 

If  we  convert  iiie  second,  or  minor  premise,  we  bring  the  mid- 
dle term  into  the  subject  of  each  premise,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  strength  of  the  argument. 

If  we  transpose  the  order  of  the  premises,  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  conclusion  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in 
which  the  two  are  uttered.  All  these  changes  can  be  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  syllogism,  without  affecting 
the  nature  or  force  of  the  argument. 

§  221.  The  rules   for  testing  the  validity  of  the  ft,^^,^'"^]"/ 
syllogism  may  all  be  founded  on  the  maxim,  usually  "jii^si^e^ 
called  the  dietmrn  de  omni  et  nuUo.     It  is  as  follows;  whatever  is 
predicated  of  a  doss   either  affirmaiivety  or  negatively,  may  he 
q^rmed  of  whatever  is  coniaiiied  in  or  under  tlie  das^. 

For  this  dictum,  later  logicians  have  substituted  the  maxim, 
Nota  notce  est  etiam  nota  rei,  rejmgnane  notai  repugnat  etiam  ret. 
This  is  adopted  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  I.,  c.  ii,  §  3.  It  is  the 
same  ia  principle  with  the  dictum  of  Aristotle.     The  same  is 
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true  of  the  special  construction  of  the  syllogism  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  by  which  the  propositions  are  stated  in  relatione  of 
quantity,  and  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nvllo  is  displaced  by  whatever 
is  apart  of  a  part  is  apart  of  the  containing  whole. 

In  another  form  this  dictum  would  be  founded  on  the  feet  that 
the  middle  term,  as  it  is  a  concept,  stands  to  other  notions  in 
the  two  relations  of  exteiii  and  content,  and  would  read  thus,  "  A 
notion  that  is,  or  is  not,  in  any  extent,  may,  or  may  not,  take  to 
itself  the  notion  which  is  of  its  content."  The  last  formula  has 
the  advantage  of  slating  concisely  both  the  likeness  and  the  differ- 
ence between  anact  of  judgment  and  an  act  of  reasoning.  For  in 
an  act  of  judgment,  as  we  have  seen,  a  concept  may  be  expanded 
either  in  the  direction  of  its  extent  or  of  its  content.  So  far  as 
the  single  act  of  judgment  is  concerned,  the  notion  is  viewed  in 
only  one  relation,  that  of  its  exf«nt  or  of  its  content,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  in  an  act  of  reasoning,  a  notion,  i.  e.,  the  middle 
term,  is  viewed  in  both  these  relations  at  once,  and  the  result  ia 
that  a  relation  is  developed  and  observed  between  notions,  which 
had  not  been  discerned  before. 

But  neither  the  relations  of  a  genus  to  a  spedes  nor  those  of  « 
paH  to  a  whole,  nor  those  of  extent  and  content  combined,  give  to 
the  premises  of  the  syllogism  the  power  of  demonstration.  Tliey 
suggest  and  they  test  the  validity  of  a  syllogism,  but  they  do 
not  explain  that  in  the  deductive  process  which  gives  it  convin- 
cing power  over  the  mind.  No  syllogism  is  valid  to  which  the 
dictum  de  omni  et  nullo  cannot  be  applied,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  maxim  expresses  the  real  ground  of  our  feith  in  the  jray- 
chological  process  which  we  call  deduction.  The  relations  of 
both  major  and  minor  terms  to  the  extent  and  the  content  of 
the  middle,  may  be  the  only  relations  that  need  to  be  expressed 
in  language,  and  yet  may  not  develop  or  exhibit  the  real  relation 
which  leads  to  our  assent  to  the  conclusion. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  attempt  to  explain  the  deductive  pro- 
cess, as  such,  by  these  relations,  has  failed,  and  the  failure  of 
these  attempts  has  perpetually  exposed  the  doctrine  of  the  syllo- 
gism to  suspicion  and  contempt.  C£  Locke,  Essay,  B.  IV.,  Chap. 
17,  §  §  4-8 ;  G.  Campbell,  Phil,  of  Rhetoric,  B.  I.,  Cliap.  6 ;  D. 
Stewart,  Elements,  P.  II.,  Chaps.  2,  3  &  4  ;  J.  8.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  B.  II., Chap.  3;  S,  Bailey,.  Tlieory  of  Reasoning. 
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The  leal  error  oi  deff'ct  consists  m  making  the  essence  or  im- 
pritot  Loth  induction  and  deduction  to  consist  in  claeeiflcation 
and  the  ippiehension  of  diss  relations.  If  induction  consists 
onlj  or  chiefly  in  e&tabb^Ling  geneial  fects  by  extended  observa- 
tion then  deduction  must  b>  conse  juence  signify  the  recognition 
of  what  must  alie'idy  have  been  known  in  the  formation  of  the 
diss  If  mduLtion  la  a  synthLBis  of  individuals  into  a  compre- 
hensive whole  then  deduction  must  be  an  analysis  of  this  whole 
into  its  parts  If  the  eynthesi'-  hab  been  carefully  made,  then  the 
analysis  is  unnecessary  because  it  is  superfluous.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  two  pioceflaes,  deduction  is  only  subsidiary  to  in- 
duchon,  and  when  we  seem  to  perform  the  process  of  demonstra- 
tim  or  piocf  it  i«  ike  vnduetive  and  not  the  deductive  element 
which  gives  it  iny  value  or  foice 

^  222  The  relation  wbith  is  characteristic  of  the 
doductivo  piocess  is  that  of  a  tea-^n  to  its  consequent,  J^'lho'iolMi™ 
oi  of  a  grmmd  to  its  wfetenoe  It  is  by  means  of  ^^j^^j  '" 
this  relation  that  we  know  objects  by  means  of  this 
piocess  of  knowledge  This  relation  is  suggested  to  the  mind  in 
the  svllogiam  by  the  relition  of  a  whole  to  a  part,  but  it  is  not 
theiefore  resoh  able  into  thisielation  nor  should  it  be  confounded 
with  it  When  we  say  all  m  agnets  attract  iron ;  this  is  a  magnd  ; 
theiefore  %t  fdtiadi  iron  the  word  aS  suggests  or  indicates  that 
theie  is  some  reason  founded  on  the  nature  or  properties  of  the 
magnet,  which  foree=i  ui  to  believe  that  this  particular  magnet 
1  ill  do  the  same  This  rdation  finds  expression  in  language  by 
/  eav  e  in  the  enthymeme  and  by  therefore  in  the  syllogism. 
'  ecause  signifies  by  cave  of  Tliertfore  means/or,  i.  e,,  on  account 
oj  thnt  \iz  that  which  hid  been  previously  stated  in  the  pre- 
mises (Afie  being  equivalent  to  thf  foregoing.  Both  words  signify 
by  lei-on  of 

In  other  words  in  older  ts  expliin  the  process  of  deductive 
rca'fcning  we  must  Tssume  that  everything  that  exists  and  occura, 
ulifther  in  the  niateiial  or  spirit  world,  exists  and  occurs  under 
the  reil  relation  of  ciusation,  oi  constituent  elemente  and  laws. 
E\ei\  plenomenon  ind  eveiy  thought-creation  in  the  universe 
exists  bj  the  ^^oikin^,?  of  poweis  with  which  finite  agents  are  en- 
d  wel  in  obedience  to  fixed  conditions  and  laws,  iu  order  to 
mplijh  ntionil  ends  jr  results      Every  such  existence  is  an 
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eifeot ;  material  things,  spiritual  agents,  nay,  even  mathematical 
and  logical  concepts.  The  ioature  and  the  constitution  of  these 
effects  are  all  explained  by  the-  causes,  conditions,  and  ends,  by, 
under,  and  for  \\hich,  they  ai'e  conceived  to  exist  and  to  act. 
Any  one  of  these  ekmenfe,  when  applied  to  explain  their  existence, 
or  to  confirm  our  knowledge  when  we  seek  explanation  or 
proof,  is  called  a  reason.  When  such  a  reason  is  discovered  to 
ea^lain  or  account  for  a  fact  or  phenomenon,  the  process  is  called 
induction.  When  it  is  applied  to  impart  or  confirm  knowledge 
concerning  a  fa«t  or  truth  in  respect  to  which  the  mind  s«ek9  to 
be  informed  or  convinced,  the  process  is  called  deduction.  To 
know  by  either  or  both  of  these  processes  is  to  know  by  a  reason, 
— it  is  to  reason,  roMoeinari ;  it  is  reasoning,  ratiodna^. 

For  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  process  of  reasoning  itself. 
In  doing  so,  we  should  not  employ  any  of  those  trivial  examples 
which  occur  in  most  books  of  logic,  but  rather  select  some  exam- 
ple of  tbe  process  of  deduction  when  it  is  of  actual  service,  i.  e., 
when  it  is  employed  to  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt,  or  to  answer 
its  questionings  as  to  what  is  trua  In  every  such  case  we  shall 
find  that  the  mind  has  no  direct  access  to  the  object  before  it,  and 
can  gain  no  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge.  It  is  the  cause, 
the  efiect  or  the  law,  the  end  or  the  means, — one  side  or  term, — to 
which  the  mind  has  any  means  of  access.  But  it  know^  or  may 
know  that  under  the  law  of  causation  this  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  other  term.  The  use  of  this  delation  for  the  relief  of 
doubt  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ia  reiBoning,  Wlien  the 
relation  of  causation  is  applied  to  this  use  it  passes  into  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  its  consequent.  The  necessary  connection  in- 
volved in  causation  when  thus  applied  gives  to  deduction  con- 
vincing force.  This  discerned  necessary  connection  between  a 
cause  and  its  effect,  means  and  end,  etc.,  etc.,  is  what  we  call  the 
force  of  demonstration  or  deduction. 


I  signifloanaa.     Ta  the  Uke  effect  is  the  paaeage,  Aaat.  P 
■  hItidv.      Aristotle  distlngnielies  betnesn  the  ooum  oC  iei 

^asoM,  hnt  ho  does  not  ehowhow  tto  one  is  related  to  tho  ot 
0  later  Greek  loBieiilrs  hciag  more  oeoupied  with  the  form 
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and  its  application  to  tlio  dctcetion  of  fallacies  than  with  its  psycliologiaal  import, 
left  reiy  mneh  ont  of  tibw  this  important  hint  of  thair  great  master.  Tiio  soholas- 
tloa  oommitted  the  double  error  of  believing  that  the  syllogism  was  the  solo  inatm- 
ment  of  ftoquiring  now  knowledge,  or  of  diaooveiy  properly  so-called,  to  the 
neglect  of  induction ;  and  of  supposing  that  the  formal  relations  of  the  ajllogiflm 
constituted  and  mesaured  oil  tlie  relations  of  things.  Henoo  the  axionja  were  so 
genorally  reoeired  in  tbe  Continental  schools,  that  the  principles  of  identity,  of  oon- 
tradiotioD,  and  eioloded  middle — the  so-called  laws  of  thought— are  the  only 
criteria  of  real  trnth  and  actual  knowledge,  and  that  ihe  pi-ooess  of  deduction  itself 
can  be  cspliuned  by  tlieae  axioms. 

Zeiinils  is  a  distinguiahed  and  notable  exception  to  this  nearly  uniform  course 
of  speculation.  He  assorts  that,  for  the  purpose  of  philoEOpby,  besides  the 
principle  of  eontradiotion  another  is  required,  tIz.,  the  principle  of  the  suHieient 
reason.  But  the  principle  of  the  Buffioient  reason  of  Leibnita  is  eiplaincd  and 
applied  bj  himself  indifferently,  aliie  to  the  causes  of  actually  existing  phe- 
nomena and  the  reasons  of  deraonsttoted  tratli.  That  is,  the  ratio  csaemli  is 
not  distinguished  from  the  ratio  cognoscendl,  and  of  course  there  is  no  attempt  to 
show  the  relation  of  tile  one  to  the  oUier.  It  is  not  sui'prising  that  a  principle 
so  imperfectly  enounced  did  not  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  schools  of  philo- 
aopliy.  Btcq  Wolf  himself,  Leibnits'a  professed  disciple  and  exponndor  {OaloL, 
^  JO  sqq. ;  Met.,  J  30  sqcf.),  attflmpts  to  resolve  the  law  of  causation  and  the  Buffi- 
oieut  reason  into  tliB  law  of  oonttadietion.  The  tendency  of  modern  pliilosophy 
has  been  to  oonsidci-  the  law  of  the  suffleient  reason  as  cstro^logLeal  (Hamilton, 
J)is.,p.  603),  or  to  derive  it  in  boiih  forma,  of  real  and  logical  cause,  from  the 
relations  of  eonoepta  to  concepts,  instead  of  founding  the  ratio  cogaoscendi  on  the 
rafio  eisendi,  i.  v.,  on  the  reiations  of  things;  thereby  inverting  the  processes 
of  nature  and  destroying  confldenoe  in  the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  of  faith. 

§  223.  The  conception  of  the  logical  reason  ia 
wider  in  its  range  and  application  than  that  of  the  logicij  roaaona 
real  cause  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  real  canise  is  iswa!'"*^  ■" 
usually  prior  to  the  effect  which  it  produces.  The 
mind  in  apprehending  or  observing  its  actual  workings,  assumes 
or  supposes  the  cause,  in  order  to  anticipate  or  explain  the  actual 
effect.  But  in  applying  this  relation  for  the  purposes  of  reason- 
ing, the  mind  may  begin  with  the  effect  and  conclude  to  a  cause, 
as  properly  as  when  it  begins  with  the  cause  and  reasons  to  an 
effect.  Either  involves  tbe  other  in  a  connection  of  thought ; 
cither  can  be  made  to  imply  the  other  in  the  order  of  deduction 


The  reason  and  the  cause  eoineide^  when  from  an  actual  cause, 
(the  conditions  and  laws  being  included  or  supposed,)  we  reason 
to  the  certainty  or  reality  of  the  effect.  Thus  the  fire  did  or  will 
fall  into  a  vessel  of  gunpowder,  therefore  an  explosion  did  fir 
will  occur.    They  diverge,  when  we  reason  from  the  effect  to  the 
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cause,  i.  e,.,  when  the  effect  is  made  the  reason  for  onr  belief  ia  or 
knowledge  of  the  canae :  aa  the  vessel  of  gunpowder  exploded, 
therefore  heat  in  some  form  was  present.  The  known  effect  is  in 
this  case  ihe  reason  for  the  believed  or  proved  coiiolusion. 

In  a  similar  way  we  reason  both  forwards  and  backwards  from 
the  means  to  the  end  and  from  the  end  to  the  means,  making 
either  the  end  or  the  means  the  reason,  and  the  means  or  the  end 
tlie  conclusion.  So  In  moral  action  we  reason  from  the  motives 
forward  to  the  act  or  purpose,  and  backward  from  the  act  or 
purpose  to  the  impelling  motives,  making  either  the  reason  for 
believing  the  other,  with  such  reservations  as  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  activity  requires. 

The  distinction  should,  also  be  noticed  between  causes,  i.  e. 
powers,  and  laws.  Laws  designate  those  permanent  circumstances 
or  relations  which,  though  not  separate  agents  themselves,  modify 
the  production  of  the  effect,  so  that  with  or  without  these,  the 
effect  does  or  does  not  actually  occur,  or  the  energy  of  the  effect 
varies  as  these  circumstances  vary.  The  best  example  of  a  law 
as  distinguished  from  a  cause  or  agent,  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
— according  to  which  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  For  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  however,  the 
law  may  be  viewed  as  giving  efficiency  to  the  cause ;  i.  e.,  the 
power  in  question,  e.  g.,  gravitation,  is  known  or  manifested  as  a 
cause  which  we  can  apply  in  deduction,  so  fer  as  or  when  it  obeys 
certain  laws. 

§  224.  When  we  employ  reasons  to  prove  geomet- 
lo™™*'^"^'^  rical  truth,  the  grounds  of  the  process  and  the 
conviction  which  it  imparts  are  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  conceived  as  necessitating  certain  products  or 
effects  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  an  existing  agent, 
whether  matter  or  spirit,  brings  to  pass  its  results.  The  triangle, 
square,  cube  and  sphere  are  regarded  as  possessed  of  certain 
properties,  which,  when  subjected  to  certain  changes,  or  brought 
into  certain  combinations,  make  the  existence  of  certain  other 
properties  necessary.  The  ratio  essendi,  or  the  conceived  proper- 
ties of  the  geometrical  figures  in  space  as  constructed  by  the 
mind  becomes  the  ratio  eognoseendi.  The  geometrical  figure 
is  regarded  aa  having  causal  efficiency,  the  effects  or  consequences 
of  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 
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Thus;  two  trianglea  are  siaailar,  i.  e.,  their  sides  and  cor- 
responding angles  are  eqiiaJ,  because  they  are  the  halves  made 
by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram.  The  reason  is  found  in  the 
properties  of  the  parallelogram.  But  these  properties  are  deter- 
mined by  the  constructive  acts  of  the  mind,  space  being  assumed 
as  allowing  the  mind  to  conceive  or  construct  certain  figures. 
These  figures  when  constructed  are  divided,  i.  e.,  new  figures  are 
constructed — they  are  compared  with  each  other — they  are  su- 
perijnjK^ed  upon  one  another — in  short,  there  is  a  series  of  con- 
secutive acts  passing  into  effects,  the  acts  determining  the  effects, 
and  the  effects  being  determined  or  defined  by  the  mind's  acts 
and  the  material,  viz.,  space,  with  which  it  works.  We  reason 
from  these  acts,  i.  e.,  from  that  conceived  as  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
or  from  the  effect  back  to  the  cause,  precisely  as  when  the  cause 
and  effect  are  material. 

The  same  is  true,  when  we  reason  from  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  a  logical  concept ;  or  construct  what  some  logicians 
call  immediate  syllogisms,  e.  g.,  conclusions  of  lo^cal  eonversion, 
etc  These  last  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  proper,  as  the  process 
is  merely  formal.  But  if  they  aro  so  regarded,  then  the  parts 
and  the  whole,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  in  such  eases  we 
reason,  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  thinking  power,  or  the 
power  to  generalize  at  all.  These  logical  products,  as  wholes  and 
parU,  positives  and  negatives,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  causal  of 
certain  rraults  to  any  objects  brought  into  certain  relations  with 
them.  They  are  reasoned  of  as  though  they  were  actually  exist- 
ing beings  with  causal  properties  obeying  unchanging  laws.  By 
the  same  rule :  We  say,  some  islands  are  surrounded  by  water, 
because  all  islands  are  surrounded  by  water.  Any  special  act 
of  duty  can  only  be  performed  by  a  moral  being,  because  duty 
in  every  case  is  the  act  of  such  a  being. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


BEASOTIING. — VARIETIES  OF 


;  225.  The  sameness  of  the  process  of  deduction 
a  us  to  understand  the  diversity  in  the  several 
Tidsl  °"  ''  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning.  These  are  deter- 
mined by  the  differences  in  the  subject-matter  upon 
or  about  which  the  process  of  deduction  is  employed,  so  far  as 
this  subject-matter  occasions  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  reasoning  depends.  Material  forces  and 
reasons  differ  from  the  psychological  and  moral.  Both  these  are 
unlike  the  mathematical.  Those  which  are  purely  logical  differ 
from  all  the  others.  These  differences  in  the  subject  matter  also 
require  a  special  preparation  in  each  case,  in  order  to  malte  it 
xeady  for  the  application  of  the  deductive  process  proper. 

The  varieties  of  deductive  reasoning  usually  recognized  are 
Oie  Probable,  the  Mathematical,  and  the  Fomml. 

Probable  reasoning  is  again  subdivided  into  three,  the  physi- 
cal, the  paychologieal,  and  the  Jmtorieal,  according  as  the  subject- 
matter  is  physical  beings  and  phenomena,  spiritual  agents  and 
their  manifestations,  or  those  combinations  of  the  two  which 
make  up  human  history.  It  is  often  called  applied  reasoning, 
because  its  mateiials  are  feets  kno^vn  by  observation  and  induc- 
tion, and  its  processes  are  applied  to  the  materials  thus  acquii-ed 
or  furnished. 

Mathematical  reasoning  is  threefold,  according  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  continued  or  discrete  quantity,  or  as  it  combines  the 
methods  appropriate  to  each.  It  is  geometrical,  aritkm^cal 
and  analytical. 

Formal  reasoning  concerns  itself  with  pure  eonc^fs  abstracted 
fr<ym  all  heinga  and  phenomena,  and  with  the  relations  which 
such  concepts  involve.  It  is  sometimes  technically  styled  simply 
logical  deduction,  and  its  ai^uments  are  called  immediate,  or 
purely  logical,  syllogisms. 

§  226.  In  probable  or  applied  deduction,  we  may 
BonfE^!"*  '™'  for  the  present  assume  that  the  premises  are  fur- 
nished by  induction  and  observation.      In    applied 
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reasoning  m  defined,  induoilon  is  always  necesaavy  to  furnish 
major  premises,  because  thsre  can  be  no  reaaons,  if  there  are  no 
general  or  universal  powers  or  laws.  For  minor  premises  in 
these  eases,  observation  often  suffices,  because  it  often  furnishes 
individual  facta  or  eventa.  When  theae  minor  premises  affirm 
any  thing  of  a  elaas  of  generalized  objects,  indwiion  may  be  re- 
quired aa  well  as  observation.  This  d^cripfion  of  reasoning 
ia  called  probable,  sometimcffl  problemaiieal  and  moral,  simply 
because  the  subject-matt«r  depends  on  cauaes  which  are  con- 
tingent and  ia  not  necessarily  true.  Its  reality  cannot  be  proved 
by  demonstrative  evidence.  As  such  it  ia  contrasted  with  the 
mathematical  and  formal,  the  aubject-matter  of  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  real  being  or  event,  and  ia  dependent  on  no  contingeney 
for  its  existence  or  occurrence,  but  on  the  properties  or  relations 
of  matheraiitical  and  logical  concepts.  The  terms  probable,  etc, 
do  not,  however,  imply  that  the  process^  involved  are  less  valid  or 
convincing,  or  that  the  premises  or  conclusions  are  less  trustworthy 
But  whether  the  reasoning  process,  as  such,  lelites  to  fects  of 
matter,  to  fecfs  of  spirit,  or  to  facts  of  history,  it  le^s  upon 
reasons  in  the  way  already  explsuned.  The  facts  me  reasoned 
out  whenever  the  power  or  law  with  its  conditions  is  employed  to 
prove  that  they  must  have  occurred  inasmuch  as  the  causes 
exist  which  require  them ;  or  whenever  fects  or  event'*  known  to 
exist  are  explained  by  being  referred  to  such  agencies  or  laws 

Thus,  the  suspended  weight  let  loose,  it  is  reasoned,  must  fall, 
because  the  force  of  gravitation  is  always  in  action ;  or  the  reason 
why  it  fell,  or  why  it  ought  to  be  believed  that  it  fell,  ia  that  this 
power  was  acting  at  the  time,  under  certain  of  ite  laws. 

In  the  sphere  of  spirit,  I  reason  that  at  the  thought  of  Han- 
nibal I  shall  always  think  of  Fabius,  hecauae  the  two,  by  asso- 
ciation, have  become  permanently  fixed  in  my  thoughts.  By  a 
reference  to  the  operation  of  this  power  under  its  laws,  I  exfphin 
the  fact,  that  I  thought  of  I'abius  a  moment  previous. 

The  student  and  interpreter  of  history  reaaons  concerning  the 
events  of  the  past  when  he  seeks  to  eayplain  them  by  their  appro- 
priate causes  and  laws,  or  to  forecast  the  future  by  meana  of  the 
great  forces  or  agencies,— the  so-called  principles — through 
which  the  couree  of  events  and  the  results  of  important  movo- 
ments  iu  society  can  be  interpreted. 
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Deduction  is  more  satisfactory  and  oonvinuuig  when  applied 
to  material  than  when  applied  to  spiritual  phenomena,  because 
the  agencies  known  in  the  one  sphere  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  other,  and  becaiae  the  lawa  according  to  which  these 
agencies  produce  their  results  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
mathematical  formulsB.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  physical  sciences 
we  apply  the  rigor,  the  certainty  and  the  variety  of  geometrical 
deduction,  as  in  Mechanics,   Optics,  Navigation,    Theoreltical  As- 


§  227.  This  introduces  into  the  sphere  of  pure  de- 

MathemsdaH     ^    '  .  ,    ,  ,         ,        ^  ,  -      ,      ,  .  , 

reasgning,  ma-  duction  a  second  element,  viz.,  the  iaathematical,  whicn. 
in  many  of  the  phydcal  science,  is  combined  with 
that  'which  is  contingent  or  problematical,  but  which  in  the  pure 
or  abstract  mathematics,  gives  character  to  what  is  called  by 
eminence  ma&ematical  reasoning. 

The  objects  or  entities  with  which  mathemaUcal  reasoning  is 
concerned,  are  constructed  by  the  mind  itself  on  the  suggestion 
of,  and  of  course  with  reference  to,  certain  material  things  and 
occurring  acts,  which,  are  related  to  one  another  in  space  and 
time.  Hence  these  entities  themselves  have  certain  definite  re- 
lations to  space  and  time,  which  are  called  their  properties. 

We  find  ourselves,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, p<«seBsed  of  the  concepts  which  are  employed  in  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra — as  the  Point,  the  Line,  the  Superfides, 
tJiG  Triangle,  the  Square,  the  (Krele,  the  Oube,  the  Sphere,  the  Gone, 
etc.,  as  also  i/te  Vnii,  the  Sum,  the  Differenee,  the  Multiple,  tlie 
Divisor  and  ike  Ratio. 

These  are  properly  called  concepts  or  general  notions.  The 
individual  objects  of  which  these  concepts  are  affirraahle  are,  as 
it  would  seem  at  first,  individual  objects  of  sense  or  spirit ;  as 
when  we  affirm  a  line,  or  point,  or  superficies  to  belong  to  a 
block  of  ivory.  On  second  thought,  we  are  sure  that  the  mathe- 
matical point,  line,  or  surface,  cannot  belong  to  any  material 
object  as  such,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  perfectly  even  or 
sharp  edges  or  even  planes  in  any  material  object.  Nor  are  there 
in  nature  any  perfect  units,  exactly  the  counterparts  of  one  an- 

These  individual  entities  are  then  generalized,  and  become 
concepts;    haring  a  content  and  extent,  and  being  capable  of 
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detuition  division  ind  classification  The  mdiYidual  and  the 
general  aie  howe\eF  scaieely  distmguiohed  by  the  mind  itseif. 
In  lecd  m  the  mathematical  piocease*  the  mmd  pass^  so  quickly 
fiom  the  mdnidual  tn  the  general  ^nd  returns  so  readily  to  the 
individual  as  not  always  to  notice  for  the  moment  with  which  it 
has  to  do,  whether  with  the  lines  and  triangles  aa  individuals,  or 
with  thera  aa  the  representatives  of  all  conceivable  lines  and  tri- 
angles. 

It  is  another  marked  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of  these  rela- 
tions, that  they  are  clearly  and  entirely  distinguishable  iiTom  all 
other  generalized  properties.  The  length,  breadth,  etc.,  of  any 
material  object  cannot  be  confounded  with  its  sensible  qualities, 
nor  can  the  relations  of  number  be  mistaken  for  those  proper- 
ties of  matter  or  spirit  of  which  sense  or  consciousness  takes  cog- 
nizance. Not  only  are  they  clearly  separated  as  classes,  but  each 
member  of  the  class  is  sharply  separable  from  every  other.  The 
line  can  not  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  surface,  nor  the  sum 
with  the  difference. 

§  228.  These  concepts,  like  all  others,  can,  as  has  been 
explained,  be  expanded  into^oposiiioJM  of  cMifeni  and  J's'^m"""^"'"^ 
extent  Mathematical  propositions  of  content  are  the 
definitions  which  state  the  attributes  that  constitute  the  essence 
of  each  of  the  complex  concepts  which  we  form  by  mathematical 
construction,  as  the  square,  the  triangle,  the  cube,  etc.,  etc 
The  best  and  most  satisfactory  definitions  are  those  which  bring 
directly  before  the  mind  the  a<st  or  process  by  which  the  concepts 
are  supposed  to  he  constructed. 

Such  definitions  we  sometimes  phrase  in  the  language  of  com- 
mand, as,  draw  me  a  line,  move  a  plane,  etc.  For  this  reason 
they  are  called  poslidates,  podulata,  i.  e.,  concepts  which  may  be 
constructed  and  assumed  without  dissent.  The  definitions  of  the 
concepts  of  number  scarcely  need  to  be  given.  We  assume  at 
once  that  all  men  know  what  they  signiiy.  When  an  explana- 
tion of  them  is  required,  we  refer  directly  to  the  process  of  num- 
bering, i.e.,  we  couiit  by  a  series  produced  by  tlie  constant  addi- 
tion of  units.  Mathematical  definitions  also  state  the  entire  im- 
port or  esence  of  their  concepts.  We  are  certain  that  the  defini- 
tions of  a  triangle  and  square  are  exhaustive.  8ueh  eoncepfa  are 
in  their  very  nature  transparent ;  we  can  see  through  them  as 
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through  crysta]  water  to  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  lake.  We 
know  that  the  properties  enumerated  perfectly  distinguish  each 
concept  from  every  other.  The  definition  does  not  indeed  ex- 
press all  that  is  true  of  its  concept  as  related  to  every  other  in 
every  conceivable  combination,  (else  reasoning  or  analysis  could 
not  add  to  our  knowledge,)  but  it  gives  all  that  is  « 
enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  it  from  overy  other,  and  a 
to  define  what  its  content  is. 

Madiematieal  propositions  of  extent  are  such  as  these :  Trian- 
gles are  plane  or  spherical ;  and  each  of  these  is  acute,  obtuse, 
or  right-angled.  For  the  same  reason  that  mathematical  defi- 
nitions are  exhaustive,  mathematical  divisions  are  known  to  be 
complete.  As  the  first  are  exhaustive,  on  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  elements  involved,  it  follows,  that  all  the  subdivi- 
sions which  depend  upon  ouch  elements,  can  be  easily  compassed, 
and  confidently  enumerated  by  the  mind. 

Hamilton  pertinently  observes :  "Mathematical,  like  all  other 
reasoning,  is  syllogistic ;  but  here,  the  perspicuous  necessity  of  the 
matter  neceesiiates  the  correctness  of  the  form ;  we  cannot  reason 
wrong." 

Aadoms  are  prominently  employed  in  mathematical  reasoning. 
Axioms  differ  from  definitions  in  this,  that  they  state  the  neces- 
sary relations  that  are  involved  in  the  nature  or  application  of  all 
the  concepts  of  quantity  as  such,  whereas  the  definiton  expands 
the  content  or  extent  of  some  special  concept. 

Axioms  are  of  two  species,  the  analytic  and  the  synthetio. 
Examples  of  analytic  axioms  are  aucb  propositions  as  the  fol- 
lowing, '  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,'  and  '  things  tJtat  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.' 

They  are  railed  analytie  propositions  as  contrasted  with  synthe- 
tic, because,  as  it  is  contended,  they  evolve  or  explicate  in  the 
predicate  what  is  impliedly  known  or  assumed  in  the  subject. 

There  is  another  class  of  axioms,  such  as  theae :  Two  straight 
lines  camwt  indose  a  space :  Two  or  more  parallel  Unes,  if  pro- 
duced ever  so  far  in  either  direction,  can  never  meet.  These 
examples  apply  to  geometrical  quantity  only.  These  are  clearly 
synthetical  propositions.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  those  of  the 
other  class,  in  axioms  of  this  sort  the  predicate  contains  matter 
which  the  subject  does  not  imply.     And  yet  these  propositions 
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are  self-evident  and  intuitively  true.    They  caunot  and  need  not 
be  demonstrated. 

The  question  haa  been  earnestly  agitated  whether  the  axioms 
or  tho  definitions  are  the  foundations  of  geometrical  reasoning. 
It  has  been  very  generally  held  that  the  axioms  are  the  real  prin- 
clpia  upon  which  anch  reasoning  depends  :  that  is,  that  they  are 
the  unproved  but  assumed  major  premises  of  which,  with  certain 
minor  premises  furnished  by  the  definitions,  all  those  syllogisms 
are  constructed  that  make  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  kind  of  axioms  to  which  this  ques- 
tion can  apply,  is  the  first  of  the  two  classes  above  cited,  the  so- 
called  analylae  axioms.  Those  of  the  second  class,  all  would 
concede,  are  aa  truly  principles  as  are  the  definitions ;  i.  e.,  they 
are  as  well  fitted  to  serve  as  major  premises  for  syllogisms. 

The  method  after  which  the  demonstrations  are  conducted 
by  Euclid,  has  lent  a  decided  support  to  this  view.  In  all  these 
demonstrations,  these  axioms  are  constantly  cited  as  major 
premises  for  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  arc  derived  from 
them.  The  ai^umeuts  are  in  substance  as  follows  r  All  things 
that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another.  The 
ease  of  the  equality  of  the  two  lines  or  angles  A,  and  E,  to  a  third 
C,  is  a  ease  of  the  kind.  Therefore,  this  is  a  ease  of  their  being 
equal  to  one  another. — A  is  equal  to  B. 

Against  this  doctrine  cf.  Loehe,  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  vii-  §  10.  Held, 
Eseays  on  the  Intel.  Powers,  Essay  vi.  chaps,  v.  and  viL  Princi- 
pal (hmpbell,  Pliilosophy  of  Rhdmie,  B.  i.  c.  v,  §  1.  Dugald 
Stewart,  Elements,  Part  ii.  subd.  i.  c.  i,  sec  i.  (1)  and  (2). 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  axioms  or  the  definitions  are  or  are  not  the 
foundations  of  geometrical  deduction.  In  the  one  ease  we  begin 
our  series  of  deductioiM  with  certain  general  truths  that  are 
more  extensive  than,  and  are  prior  to  the  subject-matter  of 
geometry.  In  the  other  we  find  our  Srst  propositions  in  the  de- 
finitions, or  the  additional  truths  which  the  definitions  introduce 
and  make  pcesible. 

§  229,  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  what 
is  called  geometrical  demonstration  is  very  far  frmn  tionat  Beome- 
heiiig  aprocess  of  pure  dedwetion.     As  preliminary  to  AmiiiarjiiniB, 
this  and  coincident  with  almost  every  one  of  its  steps. 
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a  process  is  carried  forward  of  preparing  the  materiaU  concerning 
which  we  reason,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  into  comparison. 
This  is  ordinarily  termed  the  construction  of  the  diagram  or  the 
drawing  of  auxiliary  lines.  In  some  cases  these  constructions 
are  very  easy  and  simple,  in  others  they  are  difficult  and  com- 
plex. In  all  cases  they  task  the  power  of  ready  invention,  and 
fertile  sugg^tion.  The  preparation  of  the  diagram  for  tie  de- 
monstration of  the  47th  prop.  1st  book,  of  Euclid's  Geometry, 
is  no  inconsiderable  achievement  of  inventive  skill  and  sagacity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
possibility  of  drawing  some  of  these  lines,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  figures  which  will  result  from  them,  we  can  neither 
depend  upon  the  axioms  or  definitions,  nor  upon  the  results  of 
previous  reasoning  processes,  but  must  rely  solely  upon  our 
direct  intuition  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  figures 
which  our  postulate  enable  us  to  draw,  and  which  our  defini- 
tions describe.  We  know,  for  example,  by  intuition  only,  that 
we  can  connect  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  square  or  rectangle, 
and  that  the  dii^onal  thus  drawn  will  divide  the  rectangle  into 
two  triaiigles  with  a  common  base.  In  constructing  a  rectangle, 
we  most  presuppose  the  space  which  we  circumscribe,  and  some 
of  the  consequent  relations  to  it  and  to  one  other  of  its  bound- 
ing lines.  Bo  soon  as  we  divide  this  space,  we  add  to  this  know- 
ledge also,  by  direct  inspection  or  intuition.  Tlie  aanie  is  true 
whenever  we  add  to  or  divide  any  construction,  whether  one 
that  is  original  or  superinduced. 

It  should  be  noticecl,  that  in  all  cases  of  complicated  geometri- 
cal construction,  the  completion  of  the  diagram  is  the  result,  to  a 
large  di^ree,  of  a  tentative  process.  We  draw  a  line,  and  then 
observe  whether  the  new  relations  brought  into  existence  by  this 
construction  may  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  proposed 
conclusion  and  its  proof.  The  new  constructions  which  we  form  for 
eaoh  new  theorem,  fiirnish  fr^h  material  for  yet  other  processes 
of  deduction,  and  thus  enlarge  the  material  by  successive  syn- 
theses, to  which  our  deductions  can  be  applied.  The  new  truths 
which  these  new  constructions  enable  us  to  discover  are  intuitively 
assented  to,  both  in  their  conditions  and  their  evidence.  They  are 
axiomatic,  and  similar  to  the  axioms  of  the  second  class  which  we 
have  already  considered.     The  number  of  such  axiomatic,  i.  e.. 
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obvious  truths  made  possible  by  tlie  endless  variety  of  geometrical 
constructioas,  is  well  nigh  unlimited.  With  every  new  construction, 
some  new  relation  is  evoked,  and  its  truth  is  intuitively  assented  to. 
Moreover,  in  geometrical  reasoning  the  several  quantities  must 
be  measured  by  or  with  one  another.  The  diagrams  are  con- 
structed, and  the  needful  auxiliary  lines  are  drawn  solely  in  order 
that  the  parts  may  be  so  prepared  that  one  may  be  compared 
with  another.  As  the  triangle  is  the  simplest  figure  that  can  be 
constructed,  the  original  measurement  to  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  ail  others  are  reduced,  and  by  which  they  are  tested,  is 
that  of  two  triangles.  In  Playfair's  Geometry  the  first  act  of 
demonstration  and  that  to  which  all  the  remaining  attach  them- 
selves and  are  referred,  is  that  of  the  fourth  Prop,  by  which  two 
triangles  are  superimposed  on  one  another.  The  possibility  of 
comparing  two  triangles  being  ratablished,  we  have  the  means  of 
comparing  all  those  plane  figures  which  can  be  resolved  into 
equal  triangles.  This  may  be  considered  another  attxUiai-y  step 
in  geometrical  demonstration.  It  is  obvious  that  this  or  any 
act  of  measurement  is  not  deduction  proper, 

g  230.  After  tlio  inatarial  has  been  prBparetl  we  proceed  lo  apply 
to  it  tha  proeeaseB  of  geomotrieal  demonstratioa.     How  we  do  this       GeotaetriQal 
ean  be  understood  most  satiafactorilj  by  an  eKampIo,  piainsa  by  an 

In  the  flfti  propuaition  of  Plajfair'a  Geometry,  E,  I.,  it  ia  proposed    e'amplo. 
to  prOTB  that  the  angles  at  the  boae  of  an  iaosseles  triangle  ara 
Bi^uftl.     Tha  firat  Elep  is  to  prepare  the  diagram  by  proaueing  the  two  aidoE,  A  B, 
and  A  C,  indefinilflly  towards  D  and  E. 

Ia  the  lines  thua  drawn,  tho  two  points  F  and  G  are  taken  ^ 

at  equal  distonoea  fVom  A,  and  B  G  and  C  F  are  joinod.  It 
is  manifest,  'to  the  sjis,'  aa  we  say,  that  we  have  two  pairs 
of  triangles,  A  B  G,  A  C  F,  B  C  G  and  C  B  E.  The  first 
two  have  the  two  corresponding  sides  equal — tiie  oce  by  oon- 
Btmotion,  the  other  by  the  addition  of  equals  to  equals — as 
.  also  tbe  inoluded  angle  common.  By  dednction  from  tlio 
conolusion  of  the  fourth  pcopoaition,  the  bases  C  F  and  B  a  j 
and  the  several  angiea  are  prored  to  be  equaL  These  (wo 
oonoluaions  giro,  in  the  two  aroallar  ttiangiea,  one  aide  of —j 
eaoh  eqnal ;  by  subtraction  of  the  equals  A  B  and  A  C  fiom  "" 

the  equala  A  F  and  A  G,  the  sides  B  P  and  C  S  are  equai;  that  tho  inoluded 
onglos  included  between  the  equal  sides  of  eaoh  ai'o  oijual  was  proved  flora  the 
fourth  proposition.  It  foiiowa  by  the  same  syllogism  npon  the  same  premises, 
that  the  angles  B  C  F  and  S  B  C  are  equal.  These  equala  arc,  then  taken  from 
the  equals  A  C  F  and  A  B  G,  and  the  teraMndera  are  equal.  These  are  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  tciangla. 
17 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  ajllogiama  amplojca  are  cither  five  or  two,  according  as 
we  consider  tte  axioms  to  be  or  not  to  be  tho  lonndatlone  of  geometrical  deduc- 
tion. There  are  three  oases  in  which  the  axioms,  if  equals  be  added  to  or  taken 
from  eqaals,  are  employed  in  whal,  in  form,  appear  to  be  ayllogiama.  In  the 
olher  !uio  the  conclusion  of  the/ourlA  proposition  is  made  the  major  premise,  and 
the  ooBolHsion  is  regularly  deduced.  In  all,  we  hOTO  a  general  proposition  for  a 
major  premise,  a  particulai  ease  for  the  minor,  and  (he  conclusion  made  up  of  the 
major  and  minor  term.  That  is,  there  are  in  all  these  eases,  formal  syllogisms; 
hut  there  is  this  diferenee ;  in  the  one  case  the  axiom  adds  no  force  to  the  belief 
of  the  eonolnsion,  beoauae  this  would  be  equally  dear  to  the  mind  withont  it ;  in 
the  other,  wo  are  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  concept  or  eonstruotion— as  of  two 
triangles  eqnal  in  two  sides  anS  the  included  angle — aa  neaeaaarily  invoivin^ 
equality  in  the  cemMning  aide  of  each.  The  reoaon  fur  the  conclusion  is  the  pro- 
perties of  anoh  triangles  as  constructed  by  the  mind,  by  meana  of  the  known  pro- 
perties of  space.  It  would  he  a  trivial  fiction  to  say  that  the  relation  of  equality 
requires  that  two  things  equal  tn  the  same  thing  ehould  be  equal  h)  one  another; 
but  this  must  he  swd,  if  the  axiom  ia  a  reason  for  the  special  applioatioaa  of  itself. 
But  again  ;  wedemonatrafenr  dedncein  thia  way  by  those  two  oonoatenatod  syl- 
logisma,  that  the  angles  at  the  baae  of  thia  individual  Isosceles  triangle  are  equal 
to  one  another.    But  we  see  at  once  that  it  must  follow  that  whatever  ia  true  of 

this  ooncluaioa  directly,  and  make  it  ready  to  be  nsed  as  the  major  premise  of 
another  syllogism.  This  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  a  geomotrieal  demon- 
stration. It  ia  not  by  iadaciion  proper,  however,  that  we  pass  from  the  indi- 
Tidnal  Ui  the  general,  for  the  reason  that  the  propertieB  and  relations  of  space 
which  are  nsed  in  ao  individual  oonstmotion  in  space,  do  not  like  those  of  matter 
indicate  one  another  with  more  or  Uas  probailliig,  but  each  requires  the  other  by 
an  unavoidable  necessity  discerned  by  intuition. 

The  procesaes  of  arithmetio  and  algebra  are  scarcely  considered  processes  of 
deduction  at  all,  not  because  deduction  is  not  present  and  actually  performed,  but 
bocauae  it  plaja  ao  inconsiderable  a  part  in  reaohing  the  resnlts.  The  ohief  con- 
cern of  the  mind  in  performing  problems  of  thia  sort,  is  to  invent  sneb  combina- 
tions and  to  apply  snch  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  aa  will  bring  to  puss  the 
result — which  is  usually  to  establish  a  new  equation  betweeo  elements  that  can 
be  evolved  from  the  data.  The  mind  aeeka  to  ohange  the  expression  of  the 
quantities  given,  so  that  they  can  be  advantagconsly  compared.  The  mind  de- 
duces only  when  it  applioa  some  rule  or  principle,  or  uses  a  formula  previously 
delerminod  to  be  true  of  all  members  or  all  objecta  aimilarly  aituated  with  the 
individual  ease.  Both  these  processes  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  expedient 
of  devising  auxiliarii  liaei  in  geometry.     The  reanlt  ia  readily  generalised. 

I  231.  Tbe  third  species  of  deduction  is  the  formal 
Bjiio^^mB^'"*  or  purely  logical,  such  as  is  employed  in  immediate 
syliogisms.  Here  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  ie  found 
in  Bo:ne  one  of  the  necessary  relations  of  the  concept,  whenever 
such  a  relation  can  he  applied  or  viewed  as  a  cause  necessitating 
a,  new  relation  expressed  in  the  conclusion.     Inasmuch  as  there 
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are  several  such  essential  relations,  a  variety  of  such  detiuetions 
is  possible.  Syllogisms  of  this  sort  are  called  by  Kant  syllogism 
of  the  understanding,  because  the  understaadiag  is  defined  by 
Kant  to  be  the  logical  &culty.  These  conclusions  are  sometimes 
Btyled  immediate,  in  contrast  with  these  which  are  mediate, 
because  they  are  built  upon  a  siugle  proposition,  or  more  exactly 
because  no  middle  term  is  present  or  provided  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  The  major  premise  is  derived  from  an 
expansion  in  language  of  those  relations  which  necessarily  be- 
long to  the  concept,  and  may  be  expressed  in  purely  formal  pro- 
positions. These  arguments  are  usually  treated  in  books  of  logic 
under  the  title  of  the  Conversion  and  Oj^ositimi  of  Propositions, 
and  often  are  not  treated  as  syllogisms  at  all. 

The  following  is  an  example,  usually  cited  as  of  subaltern 
opposition:  All  islands  were  originally  oMached  to  a  contine^it; 
therefore,  some  islands,  or  ihis  island,  e.  g.,  Ireland,  was  originaUy 
atlaehed  to  a  conMnenL  The  argument  iu  this  form  is  an  enthy- 
meme.  In  order  that  it  may  be  expanded  into  a  syllogism  the 
major  premise  is  required ;  it  becomes— wAaferer  is  true  of  all 
islands  is  true  of  some  islands;  it  is  true  of  all  islands  tliat  tiiey 
were  attached  to  a  conUnent;  therefore  it  is  true  of  eome  islands 
that  they  belonged  to  a  continent. 

We  assert,  No  man  is  perfect ;  therefore,  some  men,  or  this  man 
is  notperfed:  the  major  premise  being  wliatever  is  denied  of  all 
men  is  denied  of  some  men,  or  tliis  man. 

In  conversion  we  conclude  from  AU  niew  are  mortal,  that  some 
mortals  are  men.  From  No  man  is  perfed,  that  no  perfect  being 
is  a  man,  and  so  on  throughout  the  cases  that  are  possible,  the 
major  premise  in  each  instance  being  a  periphrastic  proposition, 
as  the  predicate  affirmed  of  all  men  may  be  tfie  subject  when 
limited  by  some,  etc. 

It  might  seem  at  ficat  that  the  proper  major  premiae  in  such  casBB,  should  b* 
the  more  genera]  axiom,  as  in  the  flrat  example  j  vihateser  ia  (rue  of  any  ichole  is 

that  in  suoh  a  ease  no  middle  term  can  possibly  ba  devised  to  connect  the  major 
with  the  minor.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  eminentlj',  of  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  thonght— HS  the  laws  ot  idmtiti/,  of  mntrn dicUav,  and  of  the  eneMed 
Di'(Jrf/e  /  no  matter  ia  furnished  in  aach  propositions,  by  which  we  oan  proseed  to 
a  eonolusion.  They  are  not  laws  of  thoaght  in  the  aense  of  being  mnjor  premises 
for  dodnotion.     They  ace  rather  generalisationa  of  the  particular  procesaea  which 
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the  mind  performs,  nnd  of  the  relations  wtish  they  involve.     They  are  simply 
tnlea  tor  logical  ooaaislenoy  (of.  g  270). 

The  force  of  the  argument  in  all  these  cases  is  found  in  the 
essential  nature  of  the  concept,  ae  involving  certain  relations, 
e.  p.,  of  iAe  wAofe  to  its  part,  of  the  subject  to  its  predicate,  and  of  tlie 
positive  to  its  negative.  But  the  nature  of  the  concept  is  but 
another  name  for  the  properties  or  relations  which  the  mind  ne- 
cessarily conceives  every  concept  as  possessing,  which  the  mind 
must  necessarily  think  it  as  being,  or  as  able,  in  other  relations,  to 
effect  or  evolve.  The  purely  logical  prt^erUes  or  rdoMona  are 
viewed  as  causes  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  conclusion,  like  phy- 
sical causes  and  nmtliemaiical  relations,  and  so  far  forth  are  used 
by  the  mind  as  the  reasons  of  the  conclusions  which  it  accepts. 

§  232.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  varieties  of 
In  most  acta  of  deduction  requires  us  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the 
process  which  is  pr^arative  or  auxiliary,  from  that 
which  is  simply  and  strictly  deductive.  That  which  is  chaiucteristic 
of  each  one  of  these  varieties  is  derived  from  the  elements  and  ma^ 
terials  which  these  subsidiary  processes  furnish  for  deduction.  But 
in  actual  reasoning,  the  two  operation'*  ire  so  intimately  blended 
together,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  di&tmguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
For  example,  in  probable  reasomng,  the  force  and  conclusiveness 
of  the  argument  may  seem  to  turn  chiefly  upon  the/acfo  of  obser- 
vation and  testimony  which  establish  the  minor  premise,  or  the 
inductions  which  support  the  mijor,  and  very  little  upon  the  act 
of  bringing  the  two  together  in  the  rtilations  of  an  argument. 
As  soon  as  the  auxiliary  and  preliminary  steps  are  taken,  the 
conjunction  of  the  parts  aa  major  and  minor,  naturally  occurs  to 
tlie  mind,  and,  with  it,  the  inevitable  conclusion.  In  geometrical 
reasoning,  as  we  have  seen,  the  establishment  of  the  conclusion 
sought  for,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  skilful  suggestion  of 
the  appiopriate  auxiliary  lines,  and  the  orderly  concatenaiion  of 
the  several  argument'*,  so  that  the  result  may  spring  forth  of  it- 
self In  common  life,  the  issue  of  the  teasoning  depends  upon 
the  establi^ihmcnt  of  ceitam  facts,  in  connection  with  certain 
principles  Upon  the  proot  of  the  f^icte  and  the  enforcement 
and  illustration  of  the  pnnciples,  the  leasoner  expends  the  re- 
sources of  memory  and  invention,  of  Mit  and  eloijuencc.    The 
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facts  being  established  and  the  principles  received,  the  argument 


Skill  in  the  invention  of  middle  terms,  or  media  of  proof,  is  an 
art  in  respect  to  which  men  differ  more  widely  than  in  re- 
spect to  merely  logical  consistency,  or  the  capacity  to  derive  con- 
clusions from  their  premises.  Upon  skill  and  aptness  in  this,  is 
founded  very  largely  the  eatunate  in  which  the  ability  of  a  rca- 
soner  is  held.  But  this  affluence  of  invention  and  skill  in  selec- 
tion must  also  be  attended  with  a  ready  tact  in  forecasting  all  the 
results  of  a  multitude  of  deductive  processes,  when  applied  to  all 
the  cases  which  invention  suggesfs.  There  must  also  be  present 
the  capacity  to  hold  the  attention  evenly  and  steadily  in  long 
and  close!  y-connected  series  of  deductions,  all  which  capacities 
come  only  from  the  special  development,  and  usually  from  the 
patient  and  practiced  training  of 'the  philosophical  powers, 
Wlien  these  habits  are  matured  by  such  training,  the  soul  leama 
to  act  with  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  intuition.  It  must  so 
act  in  order  to  reason  with  success  when  pressed  by  a  powe^fal 
antagonist,  in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  debate,  or  under  the 
unexpected  and  ingenious  assaults  or  defences  which  are  elicited 
in  an  active  controversy. 

The  establishment  of  the  prindples  or  the  reasons  which  are 
involved  and  required  in  an  argument,  is  often  the  ptoint  of  chief 
importance.  Inasmuch  as  the  deductive  power  is  prominently 
employed  here,  the  logical  feculty,  or  power  of  analytic  and  con- 
sistent thinking  is  especially  tasked,  and  superiority  in  this  is  ne- 
cessarily manifest.  The  power  readily  and  surely  to  fall  back 
upon  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  special  cases  with  apfr 
ness  and  force,  is  the  power  which  distinguishes  the  reasoner  fiom 
the  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  the  man  of  fertile  invention, 
the  man  of  ready  wit,  or  the  man  eloquent  in  description  and 
appeal.  To  this  power  must  be  superadded,  as  it  is  always  sup- 
posed, the  capacity  to  proceed  with  logical  clearness  and  rigor 
from  the  reason  to  the  conclusion.  The  last  marks  the  lo 
per,  as  he  ia  contrasted  with  and  distinguished  from  the  r 

§  233.  This  analysis  also  enable  us  to  answer  the 
question  which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  to  o 
dedueihn  adds  to  our  knowledge.    Many  have  con-  aeoB 
tended  that  it  does  not  and  cannot.     They  urge,  that 
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if  we  know  the  major  premise,  we  already  know  the  conclusion ; 
that  when  we  assent  to  the  major.  All  men  are  m/yrtal,  we  have 
already  decided  the  question,  whether  Pefer  is  mortal,  and  that 
whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  employing  an  argument,  the 
argument  does  not  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  do  not, 
it  is  urged,  gain  by  it  any  new  truth. 

To  this  argument,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  urged,  we  might 
reply,  in  the  fird  place,  that  if  we  subatitnte  for  "we  hnovi 
''  the  phrase  "  we  might  know  if  we  would  think  or  refleet," 
■e  would  be  less  reason  to  object  to  it  The  design  of  reasoning 
is  often  to  lead  a  person  to  reflect  or  think  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  iacts  or  principles  to  which  lie  assents.  When  a  man 
institutes  a  process  of  deduction,  or  follows  one  presented  by 
another,  one  of  three  things  may  be  true.  First,  he  may  never 
have  accepted,  through  ignorance  or  want  of  thought,  the  major 
premise,  or,  at  least,  not  so  distinctly  as  to  be  ready  to  apply  it 
in  eveiy  particular  case.  But  he  may  be  induced  to  accept  it  for 
the  first  time  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion — i.  e.,  by  the  use 
or  application  which  is  now  to  be  made  of  it,  Secoixd,  he  may 
never  before  have  accepted  the  minor  so  as  to  be  able  to  connect 
it  with  the  general  truth,  even  though  it  had  already  been 
familiar  to  his  knowledge  and  assent.  Third,  he  may  have  ac- 
cepted both  major  and  minor,  but  may  never  have  thought  of 
the  two  together  ao  as  to  perceive  that  relation  between  the  two 
which  involves  the  conclusion. 

In  the  second  place,  an  argument  is  usually  addressed  to  a 
person  who  has  not  accepted  a  conclusion,  by  a  person  who  has 
accepted  it.  The  one  who  usk  the  argument,  knows  this  conclu- 
sion to  be  true.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  not  as- 
sented to  it.  The  ailment  is  used  to  make  him  give  this 
assent.  In  some  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  adds  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  person  whom  it  convinces.  It  ordinarily  does  this  by 
leading  him  so  to  reflect,  that  he  enlarges  his  knowledge  or  his 
belief.  First,  it  may  be,  he  is  led  to  accept  the  major ;  next,  he 
assents  to  the  minor  ;  and  last  of  all,  he  is  induced  so  to  connect 
the  two,  that  he  himself  is  convinced,  and  of  himself  accepts  the 
conclusion. 

Reasoning  is,  in  faet,  constantly  employed  to  enlai-ge  the 
knowledge  of  men.     It  would  be  idle,  as  it  might  seem,  to  con- 
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tend  that  the  student  of  a  system  of  geometry  does  not  increase 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  or  that  all  the  knowledge  which  he  gaina 
is  aequired  by  indueMon  or  intuition.  Deduction  is  constantly 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  science, 
and  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  whose 
knowledge  it  augments. 

But  knowledge  is  ^  truly  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of 
relations,  as  with  the  cognition  of  fiicts.  New  or  additional 
knowledge  is  as  properly  the  knowledge  under  new  relations  of 
facts  already  known  or  very  familiar,  as  the  acquisition  of  new 
facts  by  observation,  testimony,  or  induction.  Deduction  applies 
reasons  to  fects  or  events,  in  order  to  establish  their  truth,  or  ex- 
plain their  existence  or  occurrence.  It  is  often  required,  as  we 
know,  to  convince  ourselves  or  others  that  a  &ct  or  event  must 
have  been  tnie  or  must  have  occurred.  The  man  that  is  con- 
vinced by  such  a  process  of  the  reality  of  any  feet,  must  thereby 
have  gained  new  knowledge  of  its  relations. 

Or,  again,  the  process  is  applied  to  explain  why  it  occurred ; 
the  feet  or  event  being  admitted,  the  reason  for  its  occurrence  is 
asked  for.  When  such  reason  is  given  by  the  application  of  thg 
deductive  process,  the  fact  is  known  in  a  new  relation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  feet  as  explained  by  its  reason  is  certainly  new 
knowledge.  Deduction  applies  general  causes,  elements  or  pro- 
perties, as  reasons  to  confirm  or  explain  events  and  facts.  It  not 
only  adds  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  adds  knowledge  of  a  kind 
which  is  eminent  for  its  worth  and  dignity — thought-knowledge  of 
the  most  exalted  character— knowledge  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  govern  and  explain  all  individual  fects 
and  events. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ISDUCTIVE  REASONING  OR  INDUCTION. 

§  234.  We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  perform 
those  processes  of  deduction  which  relate  to  fects  and 
events — the  process^  called  probable  reasoning — the 
mind  must  he  ftirnished  with  major  premises  or  gen- 
eral propositions. 
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The  process  by  which  we  gain  the  truths  thus  applied,  is  called 
indiLdion  or  inductive  reasoning.  We  proceed  to  inq^uire :  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  process?  What  are  the  conditions  and 
groimds  of  its  exercise?  What  the  assumptions  on  wliicli  it 
rests?  What  are  its  applications  to  human  knowledge,  and 
what  the  rules  for  its  successful  use? 

Induction  is  usually  defined  as  the  deriving  generals  from  parti- 
culars; and  in  this  is  contrasted  with  deduction,  in  which  we  are 
said  to  proceed  from  generals  to  particulars.  This  definition  ia 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  precise  or  exhaust- 
ive. There  are  many  processes  conceivable,  in  which  we  derive 
generals  from  particulars  which  are  not  processes  of  iaduction. 
For  example :  We  observe  ten  oranges,  and,  noticing  them  one 
by  one,  perceive  a  common  likeness  of  qualities.  We  gather  the 
results  of  our  observations  into  the  general  judgment  or  proposi- 
tion :  all  these  oranges  are  slightly  oval,  or  light  yellow,  or  yellow 
mottled  with  green.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  judgment,  though 
general  and  derived  from  particulars,  has  not  beeu  gained  by 
induction.  This  is  further  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  such  propo- 
sitions CMinot  be  applied  in  deduction.  To  seek  thus  to  apply 
tliem,  would  be  an  idle  form,  attended  by  no  advantage,  and 
leading  to  no  conviction.  If  all  that  we  know  or  had  learned 
was  simply :  ail  swans  hitherto  observed  were  white,  or  ail  men 
observed  or  reported  have  died,  we  should  already  have  included 
in  the  major  premise  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  expand  the  knowledge  already  gained  into  a  form  of 
deduction.  With  such  general  propositions  as  premises,  deductive 
reasoning  would  be  either  superfluous  or  impertinent. 

"  If  induction,"  says  Galileo,  "  must  go  through  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  it  would  be  either  useless  or  impossible ;  impossi- 
ble if  the  number  of  cases  were  infinite ;  useless,  because  then  the 
universal  proposition  would  add  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge." 

And  yet  inductions  like  these — so-called — have  been  named 
by  some  the  only  perfect  or  truly  lo^cal  inductions.  (Cf.  Sir  Wni. 
Hamilton,  Logic,  Lee.  xvii-  §62;  Leo.  xxxiii.  g  108;  Appendix 
vil.)  It  is  sufiicicnt  to  observe  that,  if  such  inductions  are  ex- 
posed to  no  error,  they  contribute  no  truth.  They  are  safe  but 
useleas,  for  they  admit  of  no  application,  except  as  a  convenience 
for  the  memory. 
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That  which  is  properly  called  induction  is  a  process  of  another 
character.  Examples  of  it  are  such  as  these.  I  observe  a 
certain  number  of  oranges,  and,  noticing  their  characteristics, 
infer  or  believe  that  all  oranges  have  certain  peculiarities  of 
form,  internal  constitution,  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  etc.  In  lilie 
manner,  I  infer  all  swans  are  and  must  be  white ;  not  merely  all 
the  swans  that  have  existed,  or  those  which  have  been  observed 
or  described,  but  the  whole  species  in  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  futura  In  such  cases  we  take  the  examples  which  we  have 
observed,  to  atand  for  or  represent  the  entire  class. 

It  follows  that  judgments  of  indtietion  differ  from  simple  judg- 
ments, in  certain  important  particulars.  To  return  to  our  first 
example  ;  we  see  ten  oranges  with  certain  well-defined  character- 
istics. We  bring  them  under  their  appropriate  concepts,  and 
judge  or  affirm  these  concepts  of  the  individual  objects.  In  in- 
duction we  proceed  further ;  we  add  to  these  simple  judgments 
yet  another,  viz.,  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  true  of  these, 
may  be  received  as  true  of  all  others  like  them.  The  ground  of 
the  first  judgment  is  facts  observed  and  compared.  The  ground 
of  the  second  is  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  nature.  A  jndg- 
ment  of  indxtation  is  then  a  judgment  of  comptmng  observation, 
enlarged  by  a  judgment  of  analogy.  The  judgment  of  observation 
is  founded  on  observed  similarity.  The  judgment  of  analogy  is 
founded  on  an  interpreted  indication. 

What  is  usually  called  experience,  includes  ads  of  induction. 
Simple  observation  and  judgment  do  not  constitute  what  wo 
usually  call  experience  ;  for  this  imports  not  only  that  we  have 
made  and  preserved  observations,  but  also  that  we  are  capable  of 
applying  their  results  in  parallel  cases.  This  implies  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  cases  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not 
similar.  Without  this  power  or  discipline,  observation  or  bare 
experience  would  be  possible  but  usele^.  For  it  would  enable 
us  simply  to  attain  and  retain  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  but 
never  to  apply  it  to  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  questions  return  npon  us 
with  augmented  interest  and  importance:  What  is  the  ground, 
what  the  nature,  and  what  are  the  rules  for  a  sound  induction  ? 
They  are  questions  which  have  often  been  asked,  and  not  always 
very  satisfactoiily  or  thoroughly  answered.     As  preliminary  to 
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the  development  of  the  correct  answers,  and  to  a  satisfej^tory 
theory  of  induction,  we  may  profitably  consider  a  few  examples 
in  which  the  procesa  has  been  successfully  applied. 

§  235.  The  indue  jons  of  common  life  have  already 
of  common  uLte  been  noticed.  They  differ  from  the  inductions  of 
of  scien™"™'  science,  in  that  their  results  ai'e  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  universal  statements  to  which  there  are 
no  exceptions.  Nor  do  they  result  in  the  discovery  of  ultimate 
properties,  agencies,  and  laws.  Their  results  are  seen  in  the 
common  sense  and  common  prudence  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  common  acts  ajid  duties  of  common  life. 
Uncommon  skill  and  readiness  in  interpreting  such  indications 
is  termed  acuteness,  discernment,  sagacity,  and  tact.  Leas  than 
the  usual  capacity  to  make  such  inductions  quickly  and  correctly, 
is  denominated  slowness  and  stupidity.  The  Average  capacity  is 
called  common  seme,  in  one  of  the  significations  of  this  term. 

The  second  class  of  examples  of  the  process  of  induction  is 
furnished  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  Tlie  inductions  of 
common  life  are  in  one  sense  discoveries,  but  the  indications 
are  so  readily  interpreted  and  the  inferences  are  derived  with  so 
great  unanimity  and  universality,  that  the  intellectual  process 
(or  processes)  by  which  they  are  made,  attracts  little  attention, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  readily  analyzed.  But  when  some  new 
and  wonderful  agent  in  nature  is  brought  to  light,  or  some  new 
law  of  its  acting  is  established,  and  especially  when  the  power  or 
law  is  applied  to  some  brilliant  or  useful  result,  we  inquire 
with  the  greatest  interest.  How  came  the  discoverer  to  think  of 
that?  How  did  he  satisfy  himself  that  what  he  thought  was 
true  ?  In  such  cases  we  are  more  likely  to  find  answers  to  our 
questions,  inasmuch  as  the  steps  of  the  process  have  often  been 
slowly  made,  and  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  them 
can  be  distinctly  reproduced. 

We  select,  first  of  all,  the  brilliant  discovery  by  Franklin  of 
the  idewiity  of  lightning  vdth  electricity.  With  the  electrical 
agent,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  his  time,  the  electric  fluid,  Franklin 
was  entirely  fomiUar.  He  was  so  fax  master  of  the  methods  of 
developing  it  in  sufficient  quantity  or  intensity,  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  its  ordinary  and  obvious  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
hibit phenomena  that  had  previously  been  unknown.     He  had 
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the  electrical  machine  and  the  Leyden  jar,  and  could  produce 
at  pleasure  the  electrical  light,  and  the  report  foUowing  the  con- 
nection of  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  conditions.  With  these, 
then  somewhat  novel  phenomena,  he  had  become  entirely 
familiar  in  observation  and  thought ;  as  ^miliar  as  men  in 
common  life  are  with  the  aspect  or  form  of  a  fruit,  or  with  the 
expression  of  a  gentle  or  vicious  animal.  He  had  alao  closely 
observed  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  had  noticed  simi- 
larities wldch  had  never  been  thought  of  before.  The  wave-like 
sheet  and  the  zig-zag  line  and  the  loud  report  were  seen  to  re- 
semble tho  less  impressive  phenomena  of  the  machine  and  the 
Leyden  jar ;  and  it  occurred  to  his  thoughts  that  the  similarity 
of  the  phenomena  indicated  a  common  agent  or  power  as  theic 
cause.  This  suggestion  was  strengthened  by  the  thought,  that 
clouds  might  be  to  clouds,  or  clouds  to  the  earth,  as  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  Leydcn  jar.  The  mere  observation  of  simi- 
larities like  these  might  have  satisfied  the  mind  of  Franklin, 
that  the  power  or  iluid  in  the  heavens  must  be  the  same  with 
that  which  could  be  accumulated  by  the  machine  from  the 
earth.  When  at  last  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  power  in 
question  to  affect  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  when  he  made  it 
to  run  along  an  insulated  kite-string,  to  emit  a  spark,  to  charge 
a  Leyden  jar — in  short,  to  exhibit  not  only  similar  but  the  same 
indications  with  machine  electricity,  the  induction  could  no 
longer  be  doubted.  The  decisive  experiment  proved  the  correctr 
ness  of  his  thought. 

Dr.  Black  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  carbonie  aeid  gas,  by 
observing  that  caustic  lime  increased  in  weight  when  changed 
into  common  lime,  and  by  inferring  that  this  weight  must  be 
derived  from  some  agent  in  the  atmosphere.  This  suggested 
the  thought  that  the  other  alkalies,  being  like  caustic  lime 
in  other  properties,  were  like  it  also  in  this.  The  experiment 
was  tried,  and  the  suggestion  was  found  to  be  correct.  This  put 
him  upon  the  inquiry  what  the  agent  was  which  entered  into 
combination  with  all  these  aubstancea.  The  inquiry  resulted  in 
the  separation  of  carbonic  aeid  gas  as  a  newly-discovered  ageut, 
and  the  determination  of  its  properties  and  laws. 

Dalton  is  said  to  have  discovered  tlie  law  that  chemical  com- 
binatioiis  ar^  effected  by  tbe  union  of  their  constituent  ( 
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in  fixed  proportions;  and  that,  when  a  larger  portion  of  an 
agent,  as  oxygen,  enters  into  such  a  combination,  it  ia  invariably 
a  multiple  of  a  smaller.  He  was  led  to  this  by  the  knowledge 
that,  in  some  cases,  a  combination  in  such  proportions  had  in  fact 
be«n  observed.  Being  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  accustomed 
to  mathematical  relations,  he  generalized  the  result  of  a  few 
chance  obeervations  into  a  universal  law  ;  it  "  being  irresistibly 
recommended  iiy  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  the  notion 


One  of  the  most  instructive  instances  of  modern  discovery,  is 
that  achieved  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of  the  metallie  bases  oj  the 
alkaline  earths.  The  similarity  in  appearance  and  in  many 
chemical  properties  between  such  alkalies  as  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  and  the  clearly  identified  oxyda  of  metals,  had  led  to  the 
suggestion,  that  they  were  similar  ,in  chemical  constitution — i.  e., 
tliat  they  all  were  oxyds  of  metals.  Bnt  the  metals  believed  in 
do  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  separate  slate,  nor  had  they  ever  been 
exhibited  in  separate  form  by  any  t^nt  of  decomposition  hith- 
erto employed.  The  suggestion  that  there  were  such  metals,  and 
that  they  might  be  evolved,  was  confirmed  by  all  the  indications 
required  aa  evidence,  except  their  actual  production.  The  ap- 
plieatioa  of  the  galvanic  batteiy  to  chemical  decomposition,  and 
the  triumphant  success  which  had  attended  its  use,  led  Davy  to 
try  it  upon  the  hitherto  intractable  and  irreducible  potash. 
Under  the  solvent  power  of  this  wondrous  agent,  the  knot  which 
had  never  before  been  unloosed  was  in  an  instant  untied.  At 
the  ms^ic  touch  of  this  new  instrument,  the  little  globe  of  the 
newly- discovered  meial  leaped  into  view,  and  the  happy  sugges- 
tion was  confirmed  and  accepted  as  an  undoviied  faiA.  It 
scarcely  needed  an  experiment  to  convince  the  sagacious  inter- 
preter, that  similar  metals  wore  encrusted  within  oomrrKm.  Hme 
and  soda.  The  discoverer  was  almost  aa  certain  before  as  after 
the  battery  was  applied,  that  caMum  and  sodium  would  in  fact 
be  evolved. 

In  the  last  series  of  discoveries  we  notice  the  following  order 
and  progress  of  thought  and  experiment.  First,  the  oxyds  of 
metals  were  observed  to  be  like  the  alkalies  in  certain  important 
properties.  But  the  metallic  oxyds  were  known  to  be  produced 
by  chemictU  changes ;  copper,  iron,  etc,  constantly  undei^going 
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this  process  before  our  eyes.  The  two  substances  being  alike  in. 
certain  particulars,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  alike  in 
others.  If  pure  potassium  could  have  been  found  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  the  readiest  way  to  determine  the  point  would  have 
been  to  oxydize  the  metal  and  see  whether  the  result  would 
be  potash.  The  nest  thing  was  to  de-osydize  it.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  The  fact  that  galvanic 
i^ncy  could  decompose  chemical  compounds  so  intractable, 
suggested  that  possibly  there  were  none  which  it  could  not  over- 
come. If  this  were  so,  it  would  follow,  that  the  force  which  held 
them  in  union,  must  be  electric.  This  was  established  by  its  ap- 
propriate evidence,  and  is  called  byWhewell,  "  the  highest  gen- 
eralization at  which  chemical  philosophers  have  yet  arrived." 
Hist.  IwlwAive  Sciences,  B.  xiv.  c.  10.  The  mental  process  is 
precisely  that  which  is  common  to  every  case  of  Induction,  Cer- 
tain objects  are  seen  to  be  alike  in  certain  properties  or  laws.  It 
is  believed  or  judged  that  similarity  in  tliese  particulars  indi- 
cates likeness  in  others.  Potash  is  like  iron-rust  in  certain  re- 
spects ;  therefore  it  is  like  iron-rust  in  being  the  oxyd  of  a  metal. 
All  chemical  compounds  are  strikingly  alike  in  certain  parti- 
culars. Certain  of  these  are  separable  by  the  electric  force ; 
therefore  all  are  separable  by  this  agency.  But  if  separable 
by  it,  they  are  held  in  union  by  the  same  force. 

From  discoveries  of  this  kind  we  pass  to  those  in  askronomieal 
physics — to  the  discoveries  of  Coperniaus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton. 

Copeenicus  began  by  discovering,  as  it  is  said,  the  heliocentric 
theory  of  the  solar  system.  The  way  in  which  he  was  led  to 
ad  (.t  a  I  1  f  nd  it,  is  described  by  himself.  He  had  found  in 
an  ent  autho'o  accounts  of  Philolaus  and  others  who  had 
as^e  ted  the  mot  on  of  the  earth.  "Then  I  began  to  meditate 
o  e  n  n  the  m  tion  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  it  appeared  an 
b  u  I  p  n  n  yet,  since  I  knew  that  in  previous  times  others 
ha  1  b  n  11  ^  1  the  privilege  of  feigning  what  circles  they  chose 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I  conceived  that  I  also  might 
take  the  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  explanations  than 
the  ancient  ones  of  the  revolution  of  the  celestial  orbs." 

"  Having  then  assumed  the  motions  of  the  celestial  orbs  which 
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are  hereafter  explained,  by  laborious  and  long  observation  I  at 
length  found  tliat,  if  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  be  com- 
pared with  the  revolutioa  of  the  earth,  not  only  their  phenomena 
follow  from  the  supposition,  but  also  that  the  several  orbs  and 
the  whole  system  are  so  connected  in  order  and  magnitude,  that 
no  one  part  can  be  transposed  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and 
introducing  confusion  iuto  the  universe." 

In  1609  OalUeo  constructed  his  telescope,  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  at  once  confirmed  the 
Copemican  theory,  by  opening  before  the  eyes  of  men  another 
system  subordinate  to  the  solar,  of  heavenly  bodies  revolving 
about  their  primaries,  thus  giving  an  analogon  of  the  greater. 
The  subsequent  discovery  by  the  same  instrument  of  the  phases 
of  Venus,  at  once  confirmed  the  new  theory  of  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  answered  an  objection  against  it 
by  explaining  why  Venus  did  not  appear  larger  when  nearer 
the  beholder. 

Copernieua  furnished  the  mggeaUon,  by  reflecting  on  the  known 
fact,  that  the  apparent  places  of  objeets  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  motion  of  one  or  both,  and  that  the  simplest  solution  or  theory 
was  to  be  preferred,  Galileo,  by  Ms  telescope,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  experimentjhj  enabling  observers,  in  a  certMU  sense,  to  observe 
for  themselves  whether  it  was  the  sun  or  the  earth  which  moved. 

Kepler  prepared  the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  by  his 
determination  of  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planefa,  and  the  law 
of  their  motions.  Newton  had  been  himself  familiar  with  the 
law  by  which,  in  obedience  to  terrestrial  gravity,  bodies  MI  to 
the  earth's  surfece.  The  first  thought  which  led  to  the  extension 
of  this  agent  to  the  celestial  bodies  occurred  to  him  in  1666.  "As 
he  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he,  fell  into  a  speculation  on  the  power 
of  gravity :  that,  as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  diminished  at 
the  remotest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we 
can  rise,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor  even  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  it  appeared  to  him  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  power  must  extend  much  further  than 
was  usually  thought.  'Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon?'  said  he 
to  himself;  'and,  if  so,  her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it; 
perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby.' "  Upon  this  sug- 
gestion, he  proceeded  to  the  calculation  of  the  deflection  of  the 
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moon  from  a  tingent  to  its  orbit  in  a  single  second ;  it  being 
a  sumed  thit  the  m  on  was  at  the  distance  from  the  earth  which 
\\aatheii  recei\ed  fhe  result  disappointed  Mm;  for  he  found 
that  this  deflect  on  would  be  thirteen  feet,  which  did  not  cor- 
eajond  nith  t!  at  required  by  the  supposition  that  gravity- 
deflected  it  He  laid  his  calculation  aside.  The  subsequent 
d  scov  ery  that  the  co  irse  described  by  a  falling  body  is  an  ellipse, 
and  that  tl  e  distince  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  could  be 
correctly  ascerta  ne  i,  enabled  him  to  accept  his  theory  on  the 
giound  that  it  l5  nc  ded  with  actual  fact.  The  distance  of  tho 
moon  hi  1  previo  lalj  been  computed  oa  an  assumed  but  mistaken 
1  ametei  of  tl  e  eirtb.  A  more  accurate  measurement  of  a 
legree  upon  the  eaith's  surface  led  to  a  correction  of  the  d 
f  the  mo  n  an  i  Newton's  theory  was  henceforward  a 
1  demon^tiited  tiuth.  He  first  conjectured  that  the  extension 
ot  1  known  force  fi  m  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  is  possible  and 
labonal  He  aaks  "if  m"  "what  thenf"  following  out  his  in- 
d  f  OR  by  a  mathematical  deduction.  He  then,  by  other  mathe- 
matical i-alcuUtions  decisively  tested  this  deduction,  and  the 
conjectured  agent  was  established  as  a  vera  cmisa,  and  its  lawa 
weie  carefully  computed ;  the  true  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  forever  settled. 

The  examples  cited  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
inductive  process.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  physical 
sciences,  not  because  these  differ  essentially  from  those  which 
concern  moral  and  political  subjects,  but  because  they  illustrate 
more  strikingly  the  steps  of  induction.  The  objects  with  which 
they  are  concerned  are  more  interesting  to  the  majority  of  men. 
The  efiects  of  discoveries  in  them  are  more  obvious.  The  experi- 
ments and  observations  which  have  led  to  them  are  more 
brilJiant  and  startling.  Many  of  their  results  are  permanently 
fixed  in  the  arts  of  life,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Some  of 
them  are  continually  brought  to  our  thoughts  by  engines  and 
instruments  which  materially  contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  man.  The  telescope,  the  priam,  the  quadrant,  the 
hydraulic  press,  the  steam  engine,  the  galvanic  battery,  are  all 
permanent  memorials  of  what  these  proc^ses  have  wrought,  and 
they  prompt  to  eagei-  inquiries  after  the  operations  by  which  they 
were  first  constructed  in  thought. 
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Tlie  attentive  consideration  of  these  examples  proves  that 
induction  in  science  is  substantially  the  same  process  with  in- 
duction in  common  life — that  in  both  cases  it  is  a  process  of  in- 
terpreting indications. 

§236.  This  assertion  prompts  the  inquiries,  A¥hy  then 
Sti'"?*^' Bri-  are  the  processes  of  common  induction  so  easy  and  those 
enferaorodiffi-  ^^  science  SO  difficult?  Why  is  the  progress  to  com- 
mon sense  so  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  the  infancy 
and  childhood  of  the  individual,  and  why  have  the  advances  of 
scionce  been  so  difficult?  Why  so  long  delayed? — why,  even 
now,  is  it  true  that  in  respect  to  so  many  branches  of  knowledge 
the  race  ia  yet  in  its  infency  ?  To  these  questions  the  following 
answers  can  be  given. 

We  notice  Fird:  that  in  science,  the  properties  observed, — 
which  are  the  indicia  or  indicators  of  others, — are  less  obtrusive 
than  those  used  in  common  life,  and  are  often  far  removed  from 
common  observation.  To  be  apprehended  even,  they  require 
closer  attention  than  men  in  common  life  are  able  to  give. 

Many  of  these  properties  can  only  be  apprehended  by  some 
nicely  constructed  aid  to  the  power',  of  '.ense,  oi  some  co'ith  and 
ingeniously  devised  apparatus  ;  to  the  production  of  \;hich  spe- 
cial inventive  si^iacity  is  requited,  which  sagacity  itself  mubt 
be  the  fruit  of  many  men  oi  geneiationi>  which  have  gone 
before. 

Seco^id:  The  inductions  of  common  life  are  founded  on  super- 
ficial and  partly  inaccurate  observations.  Those  of  science  rest 
upon  the  sharpest  analysis.  The  common  observer  observes  fects 
and  detects  principles  in  regard  to  things  or  powers  in  the  gross, 
both  as  they  are  combined  and  operated  in  nature.  He  does 
not  go  far  beyond  the  things  and  phenomena  which  the  common. 
necessities  of  life  require  men  to  distinguish.  The  scientific  ob- 
server continually  aims  to  detect  and  separate,  by  a  refined  and 
acuta  analysis,  powers  and  agents  which  are  never  divided  except 
by  artificial  appliances, — and  some  of  which  are  never  parted 
even  by  these.  Hence  ike  experiments  of  common  seme  and  the 
experiments  of  Sidence,  are  very  different. 

Third:    Many   of   the    inductions  in   science   are   fer  more 
".   and    comprehensive  than    the   inductions    of   common 
'  of  the  subtle  agents  or  laws  which  science  detects. 
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are  far  more  general  and  extensive  than  those  which  observation 


Consequently  they  furnish  the  grounds  for  more  varied  induc- 
tions. They  can  be  applied  to  explain  a  greater  number  of  indivi- 
dual phenomena.  They  suggest  very  many  po^ble  theories.  They 
incite  to  a  manifold  greater  number  of  experiments.  When  any 
such  comprehensive  power  or  attribute  is  established,  it  can  be 
used  in  a  large  number  of  deductions. 

Fourih ;  One  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  scientific  in- 
ductions is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  so  widely  and 
severely  mathematical. 

The  relations  of  space  and  number  are  capable  of  being  af- 
firmed of  every  material  agent,  and  hence  when  any  one  is 
found  to  exist  and  act  according  to  such  relations,  we  have  at 
once  the  occasion  and  means  of  a  very  comprehensive  generaii- 
zation.  The  language  of  mathematics  is  the  most  preofee  and  in- 
telligible, the  most  easily  communicated,  and  the  most  readily  un- 
derstood of  all  language.  The  tests  of  measure,  weight,  and 
quantity  aie  the  most  easily  applied  of  all  tests.  The  sciences 
of  space  and  number  are  also  capable  of  the  clearest,  the  most 
convincing,  and  the  most  fruitful  of  deductions,  and  hence  so  fer 
as  they  can  be  legitimately  applied,  they  can  most  readily  test 
experiments  and  record  their  results. 

Fifth:  Sciiaice  is  necessarily  more  a  grmdh  than  any  other 
species  of  knowledge.  One  discovery  not  only  in  fact  prepares 
the  way  for  another  in  the  actual  history  and  order  of  man's  at- 
tainments, but  by  the  necessary  dependence  of  one  discovered 
law  or  agent  upon  another.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  pure  Geomebry,  Algebra,  the  Calmdus,  and  the  laws 
of  Meehanies.  Optics,  with  the  use  and  the  invention  of  the 
tel^Gope,  had  been  in  part  developed  before  and  in  part  perfected 
by  Newton,  before  they  could  be  applied  by  him  to  this  particular 
discovery.  In  almost  every  great  induction,  many  of  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  are  laid  under  contribution.  All  the  previous 
steps  are  presupposed  when  a  single  forward  step  is  to  be  taken. 

This  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  of  the  inductions  of 
common  life.  The  well- qualified  and  well-trained  man  can  with 
no  great  difficulty  develop  of  himself  much  that  the  race  has 
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gained  by  common  sense  and  observation,  or  can  appropriate 
and  master  it  with  ease.  Tlie  common  sense  of  to-day  in  a  re- 
fined and  educated  community  in  England  or  America  readily 
appropriates  the  produets  whieh  the  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence of  another -generation  had  matured  and  preserved  in  lan- 
guage, traditions,  manners  and  institutions.  For  all  these  are 
taken  up  by  the  mind  with  marvellous  ease,  and  require  but  little 
of  that  diseipliue,  which  the  mastery  of  the  circle  of  those  sci- 
ences which  are  necessary  for  success,  imposes  upon  the  dis- 
coverer. The  difference  is  slight  between  the  common  sense 
of  Socrates  and  the  common  sense  of  the  honest  and  independ- 
ent observer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compared  with  the 
immense  disparity  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  student  of  Physics  in  Socrates'  time  and  in  our  own. 

These  considerations  we  think  sufficiently  explain  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  inductions  of  science  and  those  of 
common  life,  and  eatabJish  the  truth  that  the  process  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  each.  These  differences  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter,  without  requiring  any 
difference  in  the  process  of  interpreting  them. 

Induction  in  both  combines  an  accurate  obsermtum.  of  pro- 
perties and  a  sagacious  interpretation  of  what  they  indicate.  But 
precisely  here  arises  the  most  interesting  aud  vital  of  questions, 
"On  what  ground  or  by  what  evidence  do  we  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  ?"  We  can  safely  reply,  it  is  not  upon 
the  ground  of  simple  experience.  For  a  long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  all  swans  are  white,  for  the  reason  that  no  swan  of 
any  other  color  had  been  observed  or  heard  of.  "Mankind  were 
wrong,"  says  J,  S.  Mill,  "in  concluding  that  all  swans  are  white: 
are  we  also  wrong  when  we  conclude  that  all  men's  heads  grow 
above  their  shoulders  and  never  below,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  the  naturalist  Pliny  ?  We  have  no  doubt  what  is 
the  correct  answer  to  this  question.  But  why  are  not  men  wrong 
in  rejecting  such  a  story,  and  in  believing  with  assured  confi- 
dence, that  wherever  men  exist,  their  heads  are  not  beneath  their 
shoulders?  Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some  cases,  sufficient 
for  a  complete  induction,  while  in  others,  myriads  of  corvswrring 
instances,  without  a  single  exception  known  or  presumed,  go 
such  a  very  little  way  towards  establishing  an  universal  propo- 
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sition  ?  Wl  oev  r  c  n  aa  ve  th  9  ^ucot  n  kno  va  1  ore  of  the 
philosophy  ot  !og  tl  an  the  sest  of  the  an  ents  an  1  has 
solved  the  Ejieit  p  oblem  of   n  1  ct  on        Log      B  u    c 

If  we  seek  to  answer  tl  is  que^t  on  ve  say  t  l.  mo  c  edihle, 
or  reasonable  to  I  el  en  tl  at  swana  should  ary  m  col  than 
that  men  si  oul  1  \  i  y  so  greatly  n  for  n  B  t  why  l  t  nore 
credible?  Some  uld  leem  t  sufli  e  t  tf  leply  that  in 
most  species  of  an  mal  1  d  v  duals  wl  h  a  e  al  ke  q  e  -ery 
other  respect  hffer  in  color — m  other  worl  that  t  is  a 
generally  obseive  1  law  that  color  s  ve  j  var  able  wl  le  some 
constajit  outl  ne  o  type  ot  form  is  un  formly  observe!  m  every 
species,  or  at  least  has  nevei  aim  ttxl  a  deviat  on  so  m  nstrous 
as  would  be  mj.1  ed  n  ha  ng  the  head  beneaf!  tl  e  "^houl  lers. 
This  would  be  Mill  s  answei  to  his  own  question.  But  this  does 
not  fully  explain  our  conhdent  a'«urance  that  it  is  altogether 
incredible  that  a  species  of  men  should  be  so  constructed.  We 
eannot  admit  the  supposition  foi  a  moment,  for  the  decisive 
reason  that  men  so  formed  could  not  perform  the  functions  of 
men  with  any  convenience  or  suLcess ;  that  such  a  form  would 
offend  both  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  would  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  convenience  to  which  we 
assume  that  nature  would  certainly  conform. 

Considerations  of  eonvenienee  and  of  adaptation,  and  even  of 
heaviy  and  grace,  go  fer  in  such  a  case  toward  deciding  the  question. 
They  give  that  weight  and  force  to  those  "  single  instances  which 
in  some  cases  are  sufficient  for  a  complete  induction,"  and  take  away 
all  force  from  the  "  myriads  of  concurring  instances  "  in  other 
directions.  It  must  be  on  the  ground  of  such  relations  assumed 
a  priori  to  be  true  of  the  whole  universe  of  being  aud  to  hold 
good  of  its  properties,  powers,  and  laws,  that  we  proceed  in  all 
our  judgments  of  induction.  These  direct  the  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  indications  furnished  by  observation.  These  prompt 
to  the  questions  which  we  ask  of  nature  in  our  experiments. 
These  suggest  the  hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena. These  confirm  all  the  theories  which  we  finally  accept 
as  true. 

§  237.  We  inquire  next,  what  are  some  of  the  tj,^  ^  prtcri 
truths  or  affirmations  which  the  mind  asmimes  in  all  ^'"J™'^  ^ 
its  inductions,  and  by  which  it  regulates  its  uiquiries  ''"M^™. 
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into  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  universe?  We 
call  these  in  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion  aseumpHons. 
We  do  not  by  this  imply  that  they  are  not  valid  and  true:  they 
are  logically  necessary  to  the  inductile  process  when  it  is  analyzed. 
We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  they  are  all  ultimate  and 
original  to  the  mind.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  a  priori  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  processes  of 
inductive  inquiry.     Some  of  them  are  as  follows ; 

(1.)  All  the  objects  with  which  the  mind  concerns  itself  in  its 
inductions,  are  fenown  as  mbstmiees  and  attributes.  It  is  with  the 
properties  or  attributes  of  matter  and  mind,  as  exhibited  through 
phenomena,  that  these  inquiries  are  exclusively  occupied,  wbether 
they  are  known  as  qualities,  powers,  or  relations.  Beings  are 
known  to  the  philosopher  by  their  attributes  or  relations;  it  is 
by  these,  that  they  are  distinguished,  classified,  and  named. 

(2.)  Induction  assumes  and  implies  the  reality  of  the  caitserfwe 
energy,  as  necessary  to  explain  the  origination  of  every  begun 
existence,  and  of  all  occurring  phenomena.  Whether  it  investi- 
gate the  powers  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  nature,  it  proceeds 
upon  this  as  a  necrasary  assumption.  A  power  in  any  being  or 
i^ent  is  its  Gapamty  to  produoe  an  effect  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  according  to  definite  laws,  The  power  of  heat  to 
expand  metals,  of  a  burning  body  to  explode  gunpowder,  of 
oxygen  to  corrode  metals,  of  the  soul  to  know  objects  knowable, 
and  to  care  for  objects  desirable;  all  express  and  suppose  a 
single  common  relation,  viz.,  the  relation  of  an  energy  thai  is 
causative  of  effects. 

That  this  relation  is  real,  is  assumed  and  implied  in  all  our 
investigations  into  the  unknown.  This  is  true,  if  our  inquiries 
respect  the  ascertainment  of  the  unknown  originator  of  a  known 
effect,  and  result  in  the  discovery  of  such  elements  as  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  or  of  such  metals  as  potassium  and  aluminium,  or  of 
such  agents  as  gramtaUon  and  eleetri^iy ;  or  if  we  are  still  on  the 
quest,  and  the  cause  or  power  sought  for  is  not  yet  evolved.  The 
same  is  true  if  our  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  laws  or  the  precipe  conditions  under  which  an  ascertained 
cause  produces  a  given  eifect,  or  t©  the  more  definite  statement  of 
the  relations — mathematleal  or  otherwise — under  which  these 
conditions  vary  with  a  varying  effect,  as  in  the  determination  of 
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tlie  laws  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  or  of  mental  per- 
ception, association,  desire,  and  volition, 

(3.)  Time  and  ^aee,  mth  tJte  relations  which  they  hold  to  ex- 
tended objects  and  succeeding  events,  are  also  assumed  in  induc- 
tion. So  also  is  the  possibility  of  the  mathematical  constructions 
which  are  conditioned  by  Time  and  Space  ;  in  other  words,  the 
reality  and  nature  of  geometrieal  and  arithmetical  quantities, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  thdr  varied  applications  to 
concrete  objects  and  phenomena.  These  are  not  only  assumed, 
they  are  put  in  the  fore-front  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modern 
inductive  philosophy.  The  processes  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation are  made  the  models  for  ali  scientific  investigation.  Their 
results  are  the  instruments  of  measuring  all  physical  forces  and 
of  formulating  all  physical  laws. 

Gravitation  was  scarcely  determined  to  be  a  force,  till  its 
mathematical  relations  were  expressed  in  the  law  that  it  is  a 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  laws 
of  falling  or  projected  bodi^  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  geo- 
metric curvra  in  which  they  move,  and  by  the  cumbers  which 
describe  their  velocity.  The  pressure  and  flow  of  fluids  are  re- 
duced to  mathematical  expressions.  Chemical  afiinity  is  com- 
prehended under  the  wide-reaching  principle  that  different  ele- 
ments unite  in  definite  numerical  proportions,  which  has 
furoislied  the  foundation  for  modem  chemical  symbolization. 
The  entire  theory  of  astronomy  is  a  combination  of  mechanics 
and  applied  geometry.  Modern  researches  respecting  light, 
electricity,  and  heat,  have  dared  to  propound  the  theory  that  all 
these  are  difierent  modes  of  motion,  the  rate  of  whose  vibrations 
determine  these  subtle  and  marvellously  potent  phenomena. 
They  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  varying  phenomena  of 
those  so-called  forces  or  agents  are  attended  by  motions  that  can  be 
made  the  test  of  their  presence  and  the  measure  of  their  intensity. 

So  extensively  have  mathematical  relations  been  applied  in 
modern  induction,  that  it  has  been  gravely  uj^ed  on  the  one 
hand  that  spiritual  phenomena  and  forces  can  in  no  way  come 
under  tlie  inquiries  of  science,  because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  be 
subjected  to  mathematical  relations,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they 
can  and  must  be  subjected  to  these  relations  in  order  that  any 
science  of  spirit  may  exist. 
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(4)  Induction  assumes  that  properties  and  laws  which  are 
known,  indicate  and  signify  other  powers  and  laws;  that  in  these 
indications  nature  is  honest  and  open  in  her  dealings  with  man ; 
in  other  words,  that  she  is  consistent  with  herself,  or  nniform  in 
her  methods  of  revealing  or  suggesting  what  man  is  prompted 
to  interpret  or  explain.  For  example,  we  judge  that  a  certain 
form  or  appearance  in  a  fruit  indicates  a  certain  flavor ;  that  a 
particular  aspect  of  stem  and  branches  signifies  a  habit  of  leaf 
and  fruit ;  that  a  given  expression  of  countenance  betokens  a 
peculiar  disposition  or  temper  in  man  or  beast ;  that  striking 
simnarities  of  attributes  in  metals  indicate  a  similar  capacity 
to  be  oxydized ;  that  obvious  and  pervadbg  similarities  in  phe- 
nomena prove  that  electricity  in  the  earth  is  the  same  agent  as 
the  cause  of  lightning  in  the  heavens ;  that  the  same  power 
which  is  pervasive  enough  to  alfect  bodies  near  the  earth,  is  pro- 
bably or  at  least  possibly — in  part  or  solely — the  power  which 
holds  the  moon  in  its  changing  path  around  the  earth. 

It  is  implied  in  the  honesty  or,  wliich  is  equivalent,  in  the 
significance  or  interpretahUity  of  nature  that  she  is  also  uniform, 
or  eelf-eonaistent  with  heraelf  from  time  to  time;  or  in  other 
words,  that  her  laws  and  methods  are  prnttianent. 

In  other  words,  induction  requires  that  we  assume  that  nature 
is  constant  and  uniform  in  lier  agencies,  operations,  and  laws  ; 
also  in  her  methods  of  making  these  known  to  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  into  her  secrets. 

It  might  here  be  asked.  Why  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true  ?  Is 
the  assumption  groundless  and  ultimate,  or  is  it  founded  upon 
some  reason  ?  It  might  be  said  that  otherwise  we  could  not 
know  or  interpret  nature  at  all ;  If  nature  were  not  thus  honest  . 
and  uniform,  the  human  mind  could  have  no  knowledge  except 
of  individual  things,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  to-day  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  to-morrow.  But  it  might  still  be  inquired.  What 
necessity  is  there  that  we  know  aud  generalize  ?  or  more  broadly. 
By  what  right  do  we  presume  that  the  objective  universe  is  so 
constructed  that  the  human  mind  may  know  it  ?  We  say,  "  If 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  mind:  The 
mind  would  feel  impulses  and  use  activities  which  would  find  no 
corresponding  objects  :  It  would  be  impelled  to  modes  of  action 
in  generalizing,  interpreting,  in  explaining  and  forecasting,  to 
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which  tnere  would  be  bo  corresponding  realities.  If  this  answer 
is  appropriate  or  valid,  it  suggests  another  assumption,  viz, : 

(5.)  Nattire  adapts  objects  and  powers  to  certain  ends.  In 
other  words,  phyeieal  forces  are  regulated  and  controlled  hy 
design.  The  application  already  made  shows  that  this  principle 
is  assumed.  This  will  be  still  more  clearly  manifest  from  the 
examples  previously  cited.  When  Copernicus  proposed  to  himself 
to  try  whether,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  better  explanation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celes- 
tial orbs  than  those  currently  received  from  the  ancients,  we  ask 
what  he  would  conceive  to  be  a  better  explanation,  and  find  an 
answer  to  our  own  question,  in  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
prefer  his  own.  These  reasons  were,  that  this  theory  supposed 
greater  simplicity  and  symmetry  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  than  the  older  theory  furnished.  But  why  is  a  neater 
and  more  symmetrical  theory  to  be  preferred  ?  Because  it  is 
beU&r  adapted  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, — because  this  mind 
thus  reflects:  Were  I  to  provide  for  the  motions  and  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  given  materials,  viz.,  force,  motion, 
etc.,  I  should  hold  and  move  these  bodies  by  the  simplest  possi- 
ble arrangement  of  motions,  and  the  most  eoonomical  disposi- 
tion of  forces. 

Newton,  reflecting  on  the  force  of  gravity,  inquires  within 
himself,  "  Why  may  not  the  force  which  extends  beyond  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  also  extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  and 
why  may  she  not  be  retained  in  her  orbit  thereby  ?"  His  own 
question  implied  the  answer:  "If  this  single  force,  known  to, 
exist,  would  explain  the  movements  of  the  solar  system,  it  is 
more  rational  to  believe  that  this  force  actually  exists  than  to 
adopt  any  other  explanation,"  This  involves  the  assumption  of 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  designed  eifeets  of  the  force  or  forces 
conceived  to  be  at  command.  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the  samo 
assumption  that  we  explain  the  general  laws  of  philosophising 
which  Newton  has  laid  down.  The  rule  that  real  and  sufiieient 
causes  of  phenomena  aro  to  be  taken  to  explain  phenomena, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  interpreted  as  coming  under  the  more 
general  law  of  parsimony,  is  only  an  enunciation  of  the  truth  that 
if  an  element,  or  force,  already  known  to  exist,  can  be  employed 
■  to  evolve,  produce,  or  aocomplish  an  effect,  no  new  force  will  be 
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proviJecI  or  is  to  be  supposed.  If  we  ask  upon  what  this  as- 
sumption rests,  wo  reply,  that  any  other  arrangerapnt  woulil  he 
had  economy-' an  unwise  adaptation  of  mennn  to  Liuh. 

Underlying  all  inductive  inquiry,  we  find  the  assumption  of  a 
twofold  adaptation  in  nature;  first,  of  the  several  paits  or  forrei 
to  one  another,  and  second,  of  the  indications  of  nature  to  the  . 
mind  that  interprets  them.  But  in  assuming  that  natuie  thus 
adapts  her  forces  to  ends  and  also  that  the  human  mind  is  com- 
petent to  discern  these  ends  and  to  interpret  the  sl.ill  and 
Bucceaa  of  nature  in  accomplishing  them,  we  imjily— - 

(6.)  That  the  human  intellect  in  induction,  judges  the  con- 
stitution and  operations  of  nature  by  referring  to  what  it  wou'd 
itself  consider  to  he  rational  and  wise.  In  other  words,  induc- 
tion assumes  that  the  ndionai  method'^  of  the  divine  and  human 
intellect  are  simUar,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  therefore 
capable  of  judging  of  the  principles  and  aims  by  which  the  uni- 
verse was  constructed  and  its  laws  can  be  known.  More  biiefly 
expressed,  IndwMon  is  only  possHle  on  the  assumption  that  tlie 
intellect  of  man  is  a  reflex  of  the  IDivine  Intellect;  or  that  rnan  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God. 

I  238,  The  so-called  riiles  or  methods  of  induction 
rfindrnti™.'^  are  three :  The  metJwd  of  agreement,  tlie  melhod  cf 
difference,  and  the  method  of  concomit-ant  variations. 
They  are  briefly  stated  as  follows :  f  1.)  If  in  all  cases  of  an 
effect  or  phenomenon,  one  condition  is  uniformly  present,  that  is 
the  cause  or  includes  the  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon  or  effect, 
(2.)  If,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  efisct  does  occur,  one  single 
condition  is  present,  which  is  uniformly  absent  whenever  such 
effect  does  not  occur,  this  constantly  present  or  absent  condition 
is  presumed  to  be  ita  cause.  (3.)  If,  whenever  an  effect  or  phu 
nomenon  is  marked  with  peculiar  energy,  anv  condition  vit  eg 
with  proportional  intensity,  this  varj'ing  condi  ion  is  the  ciuao 
of  such  an  effect. 

Properly  conceived,  these  are  rules  for  testing  or  piovmg  in- 
ductions, or  rules  for  experiment :  they  cast  no  light  upon  that 
which  is  most  essential  in  the  inductive  process.  An  experiment 
is  a  nice  analysis  or  observation,  made  for  an  express  design. 
Analysis,  i.  e.,  discriminating  attention,  is  the  condition  of  all 
observation  of  qualities  and  causes.     It  begins  with  sensible  per- 
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ception,  and  without  it,  geaeralization  and  classification  are  im- 
possible. The  analysis  nsed  in  induction  is  peculiar  only  in 
being  directed  to  those  properties  and  laws  which  aro  less  ob- 
vious, and  often  guides  to  a  special  search  for  those  which  the 
senses  cannot  directly  detect,  but  which  the  mind  divines. 

The  rules  for  this  search  are  not  different  in  fiict  from  those 
which  the  simpler  inductions  of  common  sense  and  of  common 
life  require  and  employ.  It  is  only  because  the  relations  upon 
which  they  are  employed  are  l^a  obvious,  and  the  discrimi  nations 
are  more  difficult,  that  these  rules  need  to  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered and  formally  applied,  and  that  the  formal  recognition  of 
them  by  Bacon  and  Newton  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advance 
of  modem  science. 

§  239.  Their  design  m  to  test  a.  theory,  hypothesis,  or  ^j'^  °^"^,'^™' 
suggestion  which  the  mind  has  already  formed.  The  ^I^^J'^"*''  "'^ 
experimenter  upon  nature  must  come  to  her  with  his 
question  formed  and  the  answer  anticipated,  before  he  applies  the 
methods  of  agreement  and  difference,  Ivord  Bacon  says  abund- 
antly that  it  is  the  prndena  qxKestlo,  or  the  wisely-suggested 
question,  which  directs  the  experiment  to  an  anticipated  result, 
and  which  very  often  confidently  predicts  the  result  before  it  is 
aetualiy  established  or  proved. 

If  now,  t/ie  question  suggests  and  guides  the  experiment,  and 
if  the  anticipation  predicts  the  fulfillment,  wo  ask,  WJiai  suggests 
the  question  f  "What  are  the  grounds  on  which,  or  the  methods 
by  which  the  mind  forme  its  hypoihesia  f  "When  for  example, 
Newton  anticipated  in  thought  the  solution  of  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system  by  gravity,  or  Davy  believed  that  he  could  bring 
out  from  the  brown  and  eai-thy  potash  the  biilliant  potassium, 
what  were  the  gi-ounds  upon  which,  and  the  rules  after  which, 
their  minds  proceeded  ?  The  question  may  be  more  generally 
Stated :  "What  are  the  conditions  of  successful  inveniion  and  dis' 
coveryf 

To  tliis  question  many  would  reply,  '  No  answer  can  be  given. 
The  power  to  read  the  secrets  of  nature  is  a  gift  of  nature.  It 
can  be  improved  by  exercise ;  it  can  be  formed  and  developed 
into  tad  and  sIdU;  but  what  are  the  methods  by  which  exercise 
can  form  or  mature  it,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  or  power  of 
analysis  to  trace  out  or  describe.'  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
18 
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view,  thougli  not  to  the  full  extent  of  this  representation. 
Analysis  can  at  least  separate  and  describe  the  essential  elements 
of  the  process,  and  can  so  far  describe  the  conditions  of  succe^ul 
achievement. 

(1.)  The  first  condition  is,  that  the  aMention  be  directed  to  that 
class  of  objects  and  powers  already  known,  which  are  to  indicate 
and  suggest  the  unknown.  The  discoveries  of  science  are  founded 
upon  powers  and  relations  which  ate  overlooked  by  the  great 
majority  even  of  cultivated  men.  The  sagacity  which  we  seek 
to  explain,  is  always  exercised  in  respiict  to  that  subject-matter 
to  which  the  discoverer  has  given  special  attention,  and  with  the 
peculiarities  of  which  he  has  become  specially  familiar.  The 
chemical  discoverer  is  a  chemist.  The  discoverer  in  physics  is 
a  student  of  physics.  As  we  have  already  observed,  Franklin 
had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  electricity  and  lightning, 
by  long-continued  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  both,  before  he 
thought  of  their  identity.  It  was  not  till  Newton  had  meditated 
long  and  frequently  on  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  ho  was  in 
a  condition  ia  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  tlie 
tiieory  of  universal  gravitation.  Davy  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  familiar  with  all  the  chemical  facts  already  ascertained,  in 
order  to  conjecture  the  unknown  base  of  pot^h.  It  is  plain,  that 
if  the  philosopher  is  to  interpret  indications,  he  must  first  observe 
and  attend  to  them. 

(2.)  It  is  implied  in  attention  to  objects  that  their  relatioua 
should  be  carefully  regarded.  For  the  purposes  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  of  science,  relations  are  ail-important.  The  relar 
tions  most  important  to  science  are  those  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  leading  to  classification,  the  relations  of  number  and  magni- 
tude which  are  the  conditions  of  mensuration,  the  relations  of 
causation  and  design  which  are  ^sential  to  reasoning. 

In  respect  to  the  power  of  apprehending  relations  with  fecilifcy 
and  success,  men  diifer  greatly.  In  simple  judgments  of  com- 
parison, one  man  discerns  similar  and  dissimilar  qualities  when 
another  can  discern  neither  likeness  nor  difference.  Likenesses 
and  unlikeneases  of  form  are  likewise  detected  by  the  quick  eye 
of  one  man,  which  can  scarcely  he  made  apparent  to  the  slower 
and  less  acute  observation  of  another.  To  whatever  causes  these 
differences  of  power  may  bo  ascribed,  whether  to  a  finer  sensuous 
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organization,  or  a  more  refined  and  discerning  spiritual  nature, 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exist  They  are,  in  part  to 
be  ascribed  to  training  and  opportunities,  in  part  to  the  interest 
or  necessity  which  enforces  the  application  and  the  energetic 
action  of  the  powers,  and,  in  part,  to  original  aptitudes  and 
capacities. 

(3.)  The  next  condition  of  success  is  an  ctequired  familiarity 
with  the  special  modes  of  indicating  the  unknown  which  are 
followed  in  any  special  sphere  of  observation  or  scientific  inquiry. 
The  florist  marks  indications  in  flowers  which  are  unmeaning  to 
other  persons,  and  learns  to  connect  them  with  what  they  indi- 
cate. The  cultivator  of  fruits  gains  the  same  sagacity  with 
fruits.  The  sportsman  alone  learna  by  experience  to  understand 
the  significance  of  certain  actions  of  his  game.  The  keen  and 
discerning  eye  in  every  department  is  trained  by  what  it  is  ac- 
customed to,  and  gains  some  definite  impressions  in  respect  to  tbe 
methods  of  nature  in  accomplishing  her  objects,  and  in  indicating 
her  powers  and  laws.  The  devotee  of  any  special  science  soon 
gains  a  &miliarity  with  the  movements  of  nature  within  his  own. 
sphere.     He  enters,  so  to  speak,  into  her  spirit. 

The  literal  import  of  this  language  is  as  follows:  The  physicist 
and  chemist,  the  botanist  and  geologist,  learn  by  degrees  that 
in  tlieir  several  spheres  certain  properties  ai-e  far  more  pre- 
valent tlian  others ;  that  they  are  very  often  present  and  ma- 
nifest ;  that  certain  combinations  of  elements  and  agencies  are, 
so  to  speak,  favorites  with  nature.  Certain  powers  are  very 
limited  in  their  application,  and  of  course  are  manifest  in  a  smaller 
number  of  phenomena.  Others  show  themselves  in  a  great 
variety  of  existences,  and  explain  a  great  number  of  phenomena. 
Just  as  far  as  discovery  or  experience  proceed,  just  so  far  do  they 
mark  ofi"  certain  powers  and  laws  as  more,  and  others  as  less 
extensive.  This  is  the  simple  result  of  experience  often  repeated 
in  respect  to  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases ;  this  experience  matures 
into  familiarity  with  what  may  be  called  the  preferences,  or 
&vorite  methods,  according  to  which  nature  conducts  her  pro- 
cesses and  manifests  her  powers. 

(4)  The  next  step  towards  discovery  k  the  use  of  the  construd- 
ive  imagination.  All  the  steps  previously  considered  are  acts  of 
experience.      The  act  now  considered  is  an  act  of  mental  con- 
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struction  or  combination.  It  relates  to  facta  as  supposed,  or 
conceived  to  be  possible  or  probalile  by  the  mind.  The  objects, 
relations,  and  methods  of  nature  being  all  mastered  by  ({Uick  and 
attentive  observation,  must  be  marshalled  by  the  memorj'  and 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  imaginatiun  to  be  re-arraeged  and 
re-combined. 

Let  a  complex  substance  be  presented  for  that  analysii  in 
thought  which  precedes  the  test  of  experiment:  or  let  some  un- 
explained phenomenon  be  proposed  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
first  effort  is  to  present  to  the  imaginatinn  every  known  element 
or  agent,  and  to  ask  which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  one  which  we 
require.  Or  if  none  that  arc  known  will  meet  the  exigency, 
what  unknown  element  or  agent— and  acting  by  what  laws — may 
be  supposed  to  solve  the  problem  ? 

To  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  the  memory  must  be 
quick  to  suggest  all  the  powers  and  agents  that  arc  known,  in  all 
their  known  relations.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  single 
essential  fact  may  determine  the  question  whether  a  discovery 
shall  or  shall  not  bo  made. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  memory  suggests  all  that 
she  has  gathered,  unless  tho  imagination  reconstrucfa  and  recom- 
bines  in  relations  as  yet  untried  and  unknown.  The  imagination 
takes  all  the  materials  at  its  command,  all  the  powers  and  agents 
which  are  known  to  exist,  with  their  laws  and  relations,  and  con- 
nects them  in  new  constructions.  It  makes  these  combinations 
not  to  amuse  or  illustrate,  not  to  convince,  instruct,  or  to  per- 
suade, but  simply  to  conjecture  what  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigency. 

What  is  called  accident,  too,  very  often  combines  with 
memory  and  the  imagination,  and,  at  times,  determines  a 
great  discovery  in  science,  or  a  grand  invention  in  the  arts. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  happens  to  see  tho  rising  and  felling 
of  the  cover  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  forthwith  he  commences  a  course 
of  speculation  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  agent  which  furnished 
this  force ;  and  thus  sets  in  motion  the  course  of  discovery  which 
has  given  to  science  and  art  steam  power  with  all  its  applications. 
But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  had  observed  the 
same  phenomenon  which  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
inquiries  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.     TTig  previous  k 
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of  flcienoe  •\nd  liis  fimiliar  aci^U'imtance  with  scientiiie  relations 
dlo  en  bl  i  1  t  tu  n  1  s  kno^^l  dye  to  the  e  oi  1  ove 
The  jronjtnesiS!  "ind  y  a°^  ^th  uh  h  the  a  o  at  e  f  culty 
1  tils  self  ot  u  h  an  nc  dent  de  le  the  q  e  t  n  hethe  t 
hill  I  e  cc  veil  as  a  prod  ct  ve  eed  or  whether  t  shall  fall 
u]  on  the  ba   en   ocL 

The  c  osty  o?  he  nvest  gator  s  a  most  mpo  taut  ond  t  on 
of  fiilnre  or  uece  s  for  t  det«  mines  wl  et!  er  o  not  he  mtel 
lect  shall  be  eife  t  vely  ippl  ed  to  the  oljects  anl  relit  on  whi  h 
alone  prepare  tlie  way  for  new  knowledge.  Perseverance  and 
tenacity  hold  the  attention  and  the  memory  to  the  question 
which  may  have  been  ataittd ,  thi,j  task  the  memory  to  give  up 
all  ita  past  acquisitions,  and  stimulate  the  imagination  to  perseve- 
rance in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct  them. 

(5.)  To  success  in  induction,  the  power  of  sure  and  ready  de- 
ducHoTi  is  also  essential.  The  real  nature  and  reach  of  any 
theory  which  is  su^ested  by  the  memory  or  constructed  by  the 
imagination,  cannot  be  understood  until  the  most  important  eon- 
sequences  and  applications  are  derived  from  it  in  the  form 
of  conclusions.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  no  sooner  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination  of  Newton,  in  the  question,  "ivhy 
not,"  and  sanctioned  by  the  approving  answer,  "if  is  very 
probably  Ins ;"  than  the  additional  thought,  "  if  so,  what  follows," 
led  him  to  an  act  of  deduction. 

The  povver  of  wide-reacliing,  sure  and  rapid  deduction,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  qualifications  of  the  successful  dis- 
coverer. A  severe  training  in  the  discipline  of  the  Syllogistic 
Logic,  and  the  linked  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  as  also  in  the 
subtle  calculations  of  Numbers,  is  an  admirable  if  not  an  essen- 
tial preparation  for  success  in  discovery. 

(6.)  The  conditions  previously  described  being  all  fiilfilied, 
the  reason  then  judges  which  of  all  the  various  possible  supposi- 
tions which  the  imagination  suggests,  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  and  is  most  probably  true. 

§240.  Butbywhatstandard?  What  are  the  grounds  ?^^f<"^^: 
and  tests  of  probability?    The  history  of  Induction  "'^'•=- 
shows  that   these  differ    in    different    cases.      Sometimes   the 
known  existence  of  some  a^ent  or  law,  or  its  very  extensive  pre- 
valence in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  the  deciding  circumstance  in 
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its  favor,  Wc  always  assume  that  nature  works  the  moat  diverse 
effects  hy  the  fewest  possible  elements  or  forces.  Sometimes  it  is 
what  is  loosely  termed  analogy. 

But  analogy  and  the  want  of  it  pertain  to  very  different  qualities 
and  relations ;  sometimes  to  those  which  affect  the  senses  imme- 
diately, as  the  eye  and  the  touch,  sometimes  to  those  which  are 
more  remote  from  direct  apprehension,  as  to  mechanical  or 
chemical  effects  or  mathematical  relations.  Which  analogies 
shall  be  decisive  in  such  eases  is  determined  by  the  importance 
attached  to  each  in  the  general  or  the  special  economy  of  nature, 
or  by  what  is  called  the  congruity  with  her  methods  in  similar 


In  the  application  of  these  and  of  similar  criteria  the  intellect 
appeals,  so  to  speak,  to  itself.  The  interpreter  of  nature  continu- 
ally asks  himself  thus:  Given,  certain  elements,  powers,  and 
laws,  how  should  I  indicate  them?  or  how  should  I  apply  them? 
Or,  in  the  reverse  order :  Given,  cert^  ends,  effects,  and  phe- 
nomena, which  of  the  known  forces  at  command  would  a  rational 
being  employ  for  this  or  that  object,  if  he  aimed  at  an  orderly, 
an  intelligible,  or  a  beautiful  universe?  Or,  if  no  one  of  the 
forces  known  ia  adequate  to  explain  the  effects  of  phenomena, 
what  unknown  force  or  element  is  required  to  account  for  them, 
so  as  best  to  fulfil  their  objects,  and  what  must  be  the  properties 
and  what  the  laws  of  such  &a  agent  ? 

The  language  so  often  used,  that  man  is  the  interprdef  of 
nature,  that  nature  has  her  Tnethoda,  her  economies,  and  her  far 
vorite  ways,  implies  that  in  all  these  judgments,  there  is  a  belief 
in  the  constructive  or  arranging  processes  of  another  mind. 

When  Kepler  exclaims,  "  O  God!  I  thinh  thy  tlioxigkts  after 
thee!" — when  Agassiz  catches  and  repeats  the  same  sentiment,  in 
asserting  that  all  just  and  thorough  chmfieation  is  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  they  simply  express  in 
other  language  the  assumption  on  which  every  sagacious  antici- 
pation or  felicitous  theory  is  founded,  viz.,  that  the  rational 
methods  of  ihe  Divine  and  human  intellect  must  be  the  aame-  This 
of  course,  includes  the  assumption,  without  which  the  principles, 
maxims,  and  methods  of  the  inductive  philosophy  have  no 
meaning  and  no  foundation,  viz.,  that  the  universe  of  matter 
and  mind  has  its  ground  and  explanation  in  an  intelligent  origi- 
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aator.    Id  other  words.  Induction  rests  upon  ike  assumption, — as  U 
demands  for  its  ground, — thai  a  personal  or  a  iMnldng  Deity  exists. 

It  follows  that  the  most  successful  theorist  and  the  most  saga- 
cious questioner  of  nature  is  the  man  who  takes  the  wisest  views 
of  her  indications,  by  the  appropriate  signs  of  her  economy  in  the 
use  of  given  forces,  and  of  her  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  har^ 
mony,  beauty,  and  perhaps  of  beneficence ;  and  who  baa  been 
most  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  actual  methods  by  which 
these  various  workings  of  nature  are  accomplished  in  varying 
cases,  as  in  mechanical  effects,  chemical  combinations,  vital 
forces,  and  spiritual  endowments.  He  is  the  wisest  interpreter 
of  nature,  who  through  nature  has  entered  most  intLmate]y  into 
the  thoughts  of  G!od. 

§  241.  (7.)  Last  of  all  comes  the  ea?pffriment  to  ^^^^^^ "' 
test  the  theory,  however  st^ciously  conjectured — to 
answer  the  question,  however  ingeniously  proposed.  Though 
we  must  assume  that  the  methods  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  intellect  are  tte  same,  yet  we  must  concede  that 
the  elements  and  powers,  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  univcrae, 
i.  e.,  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  can,  as  yet,  be  conjectured  by 
the  created  intellect  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Even  of  the  facts  which  have  been  observed  and  known  we 
are  not  always  sure  that  we  have  considered  all  in  all  their  rela- 
tions, when  our  theory  was  constructed.  We  therefore  brin|; 
the  judgments  founded  upon  these  limited  data  to  the  revisal  of 
the  Infinite  Mind.  We  question  nature  whether  our  thoughts 
correspond  with  her  own.  We  correct  the  answers  which  we 
had  devised  by  the  decided  responses  which  our  experiments 
elicit. 

While,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  man,  in  constructing  his  wise 
questionings  and  in  framing  his  sagacious  theories,  may  claim  a 
likeness  to  God ;  he  concedes  his  human  lioiitations  in  submitting 
his  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Eightly  conceived,  every 
scientific  experiment  is  an  act  of  reverent  worship. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

fiCIENTIFIC   AHKANGEMENT.-— ^HE  SYSTEM. 

§  242.  We  have  already  considered  tlie  several  pro- 
rangmlat'!"'  cesses  of  objective  or  concrete  thinking,  and  the  pro- 
fow«'"in^ct!'  ducts  which  they  evolva  The  processes  are  rawtZi/sis; 
genercdization ;  damficaHon;  judgment,  in  the  two 
forms  of  definiiion  and  dimdon  ;  and  reasoning,  by  deduetion  and 
induction — giving  us  as  their  products,  the  concept ;  the  ehss ; 
Hae  proposiiion;  theargum^;  and  the  principle  or  hw.  The 
combination  of  these  several  processes  and  their  results  in  a  com- 
plex result  or  prodiwt,  is  sdeniifie  arrangement,  and  the  product 


Scientific  arrangement  or  method  may  be  defined  i 
as  the  gathering  of  individual  objects  iuto  a  synthetic  whole,  by 
any  one  of  the  analyses  and  generalizations  of  thought  "When 
any  number  of  such  objects  are  united  into  such  a  whole,  that 
whole  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  system.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  usual  signification  of  the  term.  "We  employ  it  in 
this  sense  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  truth,  that  the  process 
of  classification  is  the  be^nning  of  systemization.  This  is  the 
first  condition  or  step  of  the  synthetic  process  which  terminates 
in  the  system  proper. 

Inasmuch  as  every  concept  has  the  two  relations  of  &xtmt  or 
content  either  dormant  or  developed,  that  arrangement  of  indivi- 
dual objects  in  these  two  directions  which  follows  from  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  both  the  content  and  the  extent  of  a  notion  is 
more  properly  a  system.  When  several  notions  of  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  content,  or  a  more  or  less  widely  applicable  extent, 
are  used  to  define  and  divide  the  individual  objects  to  which  they 
apply,  these  objects  are  brought  into  a  system ;  or  the  mind  is 
said  to  take  a  systematic  view  of  their  several  properties,  and  to 
class  them  as  mutually  related  to  one  another.  Their  properties 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  extensively  the  same ;  the  classes  in 
which  they  are  grouped  or  gathered  are  said  to  be  higher  or 
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lower,  and  the  several  classes  are  arranged  into  a  hierarchy  or  a 
subordinated  whole. 

Inasmuch,  also,  as  every  concept  results  from,  represents,  and 
may  be  expanded  into,  its  propositions ;  these  twofold  propositions 
of  content  and  extent  express,  when  properly  arranged,  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  or  method  of  the  objects  to  which  such 
propositions  can  be  applied. 

Every  conc^t,  as  well  as  every  proposition  that  respectively 
defines  and  divides,  and  thus  arranges  and  subordinates,  the 
objects  to  which  each  belongs,  indicates  or  guggEsta  some  property 
or  power  or  law  of  the  beings  to  which  it  is  applied.  Most 
names  of  things  indicate  that  they  belong  to  some  permanent 
class,  and  are  possessed  of  properties  that  are  fixed  in  the  designs, 
and  are  perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  The  most  important 
propositions  of  definition  and  division  simply  expand  and  apply 
these  permanent  properties  and  laws. 

§  243.  The  more  important  of  these  properties  and 
laws  are  those  which  are  discovered  by  indui^ionr,  ap-  ^^°' 
plied  in  dedudion,  and  verified  by  experiment, 
after  the  methods  which  have  been  explained.  When  so 
discovered,  and  applied,  and  established,  they  are  used  tc  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  less  obvious  events  and  phenomena  in 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  The  properties,  princi- 
ples, and  laws  which  are  thus  inferred  in  induction,  applied  by 
deduction,  and  verified  by  testa  of  fact, — as  they  are  respectively 
established, — serve  also  to  define  and  divide  the  beings  and  events 
which  they  concern ;  but  by  notions  that  are  constituted  of  the  more 
refined  elements,  and  that  divide  beings  into  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  significant  classes.  Hence  result  seientifie  systems,  i.  e., 
systems  founded  on  principles  more  profound  and  mde-reaching 
than  those  which  direct  the  classifications  of  common  life. 

It  follows  that  scientific  arrangement  and  systemization, — ^the 
concepts  and  terms, — are  applied  with  pre-eminent  propriety  to 
the  methodical  arrangement  which  is  founded  and  effected  by 
these  more  recondite  properties  and  more  extensive  lavm.  Such 
properties  and  laws  are  said  pre-eminently  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  to  enable  man  \a  prediet  phenomena,  as  well' 
as  to  control  events  and  results  by  art  or  skill.  Such  arrange- 
ment gives  the  system,  in  the  pre-eminent  sense,  when  many  of 
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these  more  subtle  and  significant  laws  and  propei-tiea  are  arranged 
in  order  as  higher  and  lower,  i.  e.,  as  more  and  less  comprehen- 
sive in  import  and  extensive  in  application. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  terms  aaientijic  method 
and  system,  may  be  applied  to  a  narrower  or  wider  range  of 
beings  or  events,  and  may  be  founded  on  generalizations  which 
are  narrower  and  wider,  or  on  inductions  which  are  more  or  less 
profound.  They  may  include  a  single  kingdom  of  organic  or 
inorganic  existences,  or  may  embrace  all  material  things.  Tbey 
may  define  and  arrange  these  according  to  the  more  obvious  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  are  open  to  common  observation,  or  may 
employ  those  properties  which  appear  to  hasty  observation  to  bo 
very  remote,  and  which  are  reached  only  by  the  most  sagacious 
conjectures,  and  the  most  skilful  experiments.  They  may  in- 
clude the  domain  of  spirit  only,  or  extend  to  the  kingdoms  of 
both  matter  and  spirit,  and  an'ange  the  two  domains  by  the  pro- 
perties and  laws  which  can  be  established  as  common  to  the  two. 

Systematic  arrangement  and  scientific  method  are  also  freely 
applied  to  abstracta,  or  those  artificial  products  which  are  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  to  those  concepts  which  law, 
ethics,  theology,  polities,  and  politieai  economy  familiarly  employ, 
as  well  as  to  those  abstract  forms  and  rules  which  grammar,  logic, 
and  the  mathemaiics  prescribe.  But  all  concepts  are  derived 
from  propositions,  as  their  originators  and  vouchers.  A  system 
oi  deptdtiona,  properly  subordinated  and  derived,  is  therefore  ^sen- 
tial  to  every  scientific  system  of  concepts,  terms,  rules,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  should  always  be  justified  by  the  conci-ete  examples 
and  existing  beings  from  which  the  concepts  are  derived,  and  by 
which  the  principles  are  tested. 
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PART  fourth; 

INTUmOK. — THE    CATEGORIES. — FIKST   PRINCIPLES, 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  INTUITIOKS   DEFINED   AND  EJTUMEEATBD. 

§  244.  Thus  fer  we  have  iflquired  wlmt  arc  the  ^jij^'^u^'Jl^ 
processes  and  products  of  knowledge,  when  the  know-  B5Qf^pa_°'  *"" 
11^  power  is  employed  in  the  form  of  direct  activity. 

"We  are  now  to  turn  the  power  in  upon  itself;  to  inquire 
what  are  the  rdatwm  which  it  necessarily  assumes  in  all  those 
operations.  In  doing  thia  we  enter  upon  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  out  inquiries — which  is  properly  called  the  crUieal 
or  the  speculutive.  It  is  eritical  because  it  analyzes  these  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  trustworthiness.  It  is 
speculative  because  it  aims  to  find  the  ultimate  elements  and 
foundations  of  all  science  and  all  knowledge. 

This  critical  analysis  of  the  power  of  knowledge  is  the  last 
and  highest  form  of  the  mind's  activity,  because  it  supposes  the 
complete  development  and  discipline  of  all  the  other  powers. 
The  mind  must  be  trained  to  analyze  everything  besides,  before 
it  can  successfully  analyze  the  processes  and  products  of  its  own 
power  to  know.  The  mind  must  reach  a  high  degree  of  psycho- 
logical development,  before  it  is  prepared  to  comprehend  its  pro- 
cesses and  products  under  their  most  comprehensive  logical 
relations.  The  power  of  thought  must  be  disciplined  by  exercise 
upon  many  objects  and  in  manifold  methods  before  it  can  be 
competent  to  analyze  the  most  general  relations  that  are  assumed 
in  the  several  operations  of  knowledge  and  are  the  rational 
foundations  of  its  confidence  in  whatever  it  knows.  It  must  have 
studied  these  operations  of  the  intellect  familiarly,  before  it  can 
ask  itself  what  relations  each  of  them  imply.  As  the  thought- 
power  is  at  once  the  analyzing  and  generalizing  power,  so  the 
study  of  these  relations  is  regarded  as  intimately  related  to  it- 
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This  critical  examination  of  the  power  to  kaow,  involvea  a 
philosophical  scrutiny  of  the  grounds  and  trustworthinc^  of  all 
knowledge  and  belief.  It  convinces  ns  that  the  relations  or 
principles  which  we  receive  and  trust  as  axioms  in  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  are  to  be  trusted  in  another.  It  shows  us,  moreover, 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  follow  them  wherever  they  lead 
us,  because  we  cannot  know  any  truth  without  them.  It  sets  aside 
objections  that  are  derived  from  the  denial  of  these  relations  by 
showing  that  they  are  not  only  fundamental,  but  are  always 
applicable  It  disai-ms  akeptkism  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be 
philosopMeal,  eHiiccd,  or  theological,  by  showing  that  the  relations 
which  the  human  mind  must  apply  in  its  lower  knowledge,  it 
cannot  refuse  to  trust  in  their  higher  applications. 

These  inquiries  conduct  us  from  the  field  of  psychology  towards 
and  into  the  fields  of  both  logic  and  metaphysics.  It  is  not 
practically  easy  to  draw  the  lines  whicli  determine  the  boundaries 
of  each.  The  critical  analysis  comes  first  in  time,  and  is  appro- 
priate to  psychology:  logic  and  metaphysics  avml  themselves 
of  the  results  which  this  psychological  analysis  gives. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  psychology  we  show  by  analysis  that  we 
constantly  require  and  employ  these  cognitions,  while  in  hgio 
and  metctphi/sicawe  inquire  what  they  are,  and  what  are  their  relations 
to  the  other  objects  of  knowledge.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  analysis  of  a  process  from  an  analysis 
of  its  product,  the  psychological  will  often  seem  to  encroach  upon 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  sphere. 

These  ultimate  facts  and  relations  are  not  gained  by  any  of  the 
processes  of  the  intellect  whichwe  have  thus  far  considered.  They 
are  not  perceived  by  sense-perception,  nor  felt  by  eonsciousoess ; 
they  are  neither  reproduced  in  memory,  nor  represented  or 
created  by  the  phantasy ;  they  are  not  generalized  from  simple 
expeiience  of  material  or  spiritual  objects ;  they  are  neither 
proved  by  deduction  nor  inferred  by  induction.  Their  truth 
and  validity  aie  not  apprehended  by,  but  they  are  inmlved 
in  these  processes  They  are  developed  and  brought  to  view  in 
conne  tion  with  these  processes,  and  are  assumed  in  them  all. 
Thevhflvebcn  They  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  special 
88  a  16  '"  "  ind  separite  faculty.  This  so-called  faculty  has  been 
fa  uiij  jjp  ignated  by  various  appellations,  as  the  reason,  com- 
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nton  sense,  judgment,  intuition,  faith,  the  inielligence,  the  Tegitlative 
faculty,  the  noetic  faculty,  0  NoHq  as  contrasted  with  7  Jidi'oia, 
die  Vemunft  as  contrasted  with  d&i'  Verstand.  But  it  has  been 
generally  conceded  that  the  word  faculty  is  not  employed  in  its 
usual  signification.  Thus  Hamilton  observea  (Met.  Lee.,  38), 
the  term  "  faculty  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  proximate 
cause  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the  mind  has  of 
being  the  native  source  of  certain  necessary  or  a  priori  cogni- 

The  cognitions  or  beliefe  themselves  "have  ob- 
tained various  appellations."  They  have  been  de-  tionsV^i"^ 
nominated :  Intuitions,  categories  of  thought,  first  prin-  kuwvo.  *" 
&,ples,  aelf-evident  or  intuitive  truths,  primitive  notions, 
innate  eognitums,  metaphyeical  or  transcendental  truths,  uUimaie 
or  elemental  la/tea  of  tkought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of 
human  belief,  pure  m-  tramseendental  or  a  priori  cognitions.  They 
are  called  intuitions  because  they  are  discerned  by  reflex  analyas 
1  all  our  knowledge,  and  categories  of  iJuntght 
iceptions  they  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion as  the  foundations  of  thought  and  science. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  appellations  designate 
propositions,  which  affirm  the  reality  and  authority  of  these  re- 
lations, and  others  the  relations  themselves  in  the  form  of  con- 
cepts. The  distinction  is  purely  formal.  It  is  a  matter  of  terms 
and  not  of  thoughts,  of  language  oniy,  but  not  of  things.  It  is 
true  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  it  is  fi^jm  or  through  a  pro- 
position, that  each  of  these  concepts  is  derived.  The- concepts 
of  cause  and  effect  and  of  causation,  those  of  means  and  adapta- 
tion as  well  as  those  appropriate  to  extension  and  duration,  are 
first  gained  through  propositions  expressing  beliefe. 

§  245,    It  is  often  convenient  to  generalize  these 
as  propositions.     In  such  cases  we  call  them  primitive  o^er  of  "iiml 
judgments  or  first  truths.  In  naming  them  first  truths  iml^'JUncI! 
or  primitive  judgments,  it  is  not  intended  that  these 
truths  or  judgments  are  acquired  first  in  the  order  of  time,  or 
that  the  mind's  assent  to  tbem  is  prior  to  its  other  acts  of  know- 
ledge.    That  they  cannot  be  acquired  or  assented  to  first  of  all, 
is  evident  from  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  by  very  many  they 
are  never  acquired  at  all.     The  majority  of  men  never  think  of 
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them,  muoh  less  do  they  assent  to  them.  Even  the  majority  who 
attain  to  not  a  little  culture,  do  not  reach  a  clear  and  intelligent 
conviction  that  these  propositions  are  true. 

It  was  forcibly  ui^ed  by  Locke  that  such  propositions  as 
"  wAaietier  is,  is  "  and  "  the  same  thing  eannot  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time"  cannot  be  innate,  for  the  plain  reason  that  men  at 
thdr  birth,  and  in  all  the  early  period  of  their  existence  are  en- 
tirely incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  concep- 
tions and  terms  of  which  these  propositions  are  composed ;  and  if 
they  cannot  understand  the  constituent  elements,  much  less  are 
Ihey  capable  of  asserting  that  one  of  them  is  true  of  the  other. 
It  might  be  further  enforced  by  the  consideration,  that  the  mass 
of  men  are  incapable  of  that  analytic  abstraction  which  is  neces- 
sary to  detaoh  the  universal  from  the  individual  example  in 
which  it  is  realized.  Or,  if  we  concede  or  suppose  that  the 
causal  attribute  or  relation  could,  by  analysis,  be  distinguished 
from  the  individual  example  of  cause  or  effe(A,  an  additional  act 
of  generalization  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  the  mind  to 
assent. to  the  general  truth,  "  Every  eveiit  must  have  a  eause." 

These  truths,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  be  con- 
fe^l'^^BSiied  sciously  possessed  and  assented  to,  are  the  last  which 
ol^ii'Se!"'  "'^^  are  reached,  and  by  only  a  few  of  the  race  are  ever 
reached  at  all.  Experience  proves  that  long  courses 
of  training  are  required,  to  bring  the  intellect  into  a  capacity  for 
analysis  and  generalization,  which  may  enable  it  to  understand 
and  assent  to  them.  The  mind  must  be  exercised  to  some  extent 
in  philosophical  studies  before  it  can  comprehend  their  import 
and  application. 

§  246.  These  truths  or  judgments  stand  first 
cations  "of  a  in  the  ordcr  of  rational  or  hgkai  importance.  Hence 
"    °  ^ ''  they  are  called  first  principles :  principles  or  truths  a 

priori,  as  opposed  to  knowledges  a  posteriori.  As  concepts  they 
are  called  categories,  pure  eognitions,  etc. 

The  terra  principle,  which  is  so  often  used  in  this  connection, 
is  variously  employed,  and  admits  of  many  senses.  It  may  be 
generally  defined  as  any  thing  with  which  the  mind  be^ns  in  an 
act  of  rational  or  logical  combination,  or  more  generally  still,  as 
the  constituent  of  any  synthetic  product.  The  word  prindpium,, 
apxTJ,  is,  literally,  a  beginning  or  starting-point.    Inasmuch  as 
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there  are  as  many  beginnings  as  there  are  processes  or  progresses 
to  different  ends  or  results,  so  the  word  principle  is  used  in  the 
following  special  meanings. 

1.  Any  constituent  element  of  an  existing  thing,  whether  it  is 
material  or  spiritual — whether  it  is  a  being,  act,  or  product,  is  a 
principle.  The  materials  which  we  bring  together,  or  think  belong 
together  so  as  to  constitute  any  existing  object,  are  sometimes 
called  principles.  In  a  similar  way,  the  simple  concepts  that 
make  up  any  complex  concept  or  general  notion  whatever,  are 
called  principles. 

2.  Any  cavsal  agent  in  matter  or'  spirit,  is  called  a  principle, 
because  the  cause  is  looked  upon  as  originating  and  beginning 
the  effect.  Thus  we  say  of  a  machine,  it  has  the  principle  of 
motion  within  itself  It  is  not  uncommon  to  apply  it  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  soul,  viewed  as  causes  of  ils  functions  or  activities 
Thus,  we  say,  there  is  a  principle  in  man's  nature  by  which  he  is 
able  to  distinguish  truth  from  felsehood,  or  right  from  wrong, 

3,  All  general  propoaitwns  which  are  admitted  or  used  aa 
premhei  in  deduction,  are  also  principles.  They  are  so  called, 
because  the  mind  begins  with  one  of  them  in  the  process  of  its 
reasoDing. 

4,  All  generalizations  from  induditm,  as  well  as  all  collected 
observations  from  experience,  are  called  principles,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  used  to  explain  and  accoimt  for  the  occurrence  of 
particular  events  or  phenomena.  The  mind  be^ns  with  these  in 
all  its  rational  solutions!  Hence  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  well  as  observed  facts  when  generalized  and  supposed 
to  indicate  some  concealed  law,  are  freely  called  principles. 

5,  Those  general  truths  which  are  the  startJng-polnts  of  the 
reasonings  or  communications  of  any  special  science  or  art,  are 
called,  with  eminent  propriety,  principles  ;  because,  in  imparting 
or  demonstrating  the  science,  the  teacher  begins  with  these  as 
facts,  or  reasons  from  them  as  premises.  Hence  the  ftindamental 
maxima  or  assumptions  of  mathematics,  of  logic,  of  law,  of 
ethics,  of  politics  and  political  economy,  are  called  the  principles 
of  each  of  these  sciences. 

6.  But  the  appellation  of  principles  is  applied  with  preemi- 
nent propriety  to  any  one  of  those  universal  conc^ts  and  rela- 
tiam  which  are  implied  in  any  of  the  different  Hnds  of  knowledge. 
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because  it  must  be  assumed  or  supposed  s 
meat  to  m.ake  that  knowledge  conceivable. 

7.  If  there  are  other  objects  of  knowledge  usually  called 
jimie  and  absolute,  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  the  special 
and  limited  relations,  and  are  their  neeessary  correlates,  these 
preeminently  deserve  to  be  called  principles,  as  they 
tional  order  and  dependence  bejore,  and  are  the  grounc 
planation  of,  all  other  objects  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Whether 
there  are  such,  must  be  decided  by  our  subsequent  inquiries,  and 
will  'be  discussed  in  the  appropriate  place. 

§  247.  Our  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  occasioned 
ofiutuition  to  by,  but  is  not  derived  from  experience.  This  is 
ejipeneoce.  j^f^^  happily  expressed  iu  a  sentence  quoted  by 
MamiUon  from  Patricius ;  eogniUo  omim  a  mente  primam  originem, 
a  gensibvs  exorditem  habet  primwm. 

Indeed,  the  most  sagacious  thinkers  coincide  in  this  opinioa, 
that  our  higher  and  a  priori  knowledge,  while  independent  of 
experience  as  the  source  of  its  evidence  and  authority,  is  depen- 
dent upon  experience  as  the  occasion  of  its  development.  Thus 
Leiimitz,  in  criticising  Locke  for  asserting  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection,  says :  "  The  senses,  al- 
though necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  afford  us  all  that  our  cognitions  involve."  Heid 
also  observes,  in  defence  and  explanation  of  Locke's  real  mean- 
ing: "I  think  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  ideas 
of  relations  does  not  say  that  they  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  re- 
flection, but  only  that  they  terminate  in  and  are  coiicemed  about, 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection."  Essay  yi.  c.  i.  The  doctrine 
of  ICani  upon  this  subject  is  uniformly  as  follows ;  "  We  must 
then  first  of  all  observe,  that  although  all  judgments  of  experi- 
ence are  empirical,  i.  e.,  have  their  ground  in  the  immediate  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  yet  conversely  it  is  not  true,  that  all 
empirical  judgments  are  for  this  reason  judgments  of  experience, 
but  in  addition  to  the  empirical  element,  and  in  general  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  given  to  aense-intuitiou,  particular  concepts 
must  be  furnished,  whose  ori^n  is  a  priori  in  the  pure  under- 
standing, under  which  every  percept  must  be  subsumed  and  so 
changed  into  true  experiential  as  distinguished  from  empirical 
"   "     "     Proleg.  §  18. 
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Visitor  Cousin  also  repeats  himself  to  the  same  effect  abun- 
dantly in  the  following  strain:  "The  idea  of  body  is  given 
to  us  by  the  touch  and  the  sight,  that  is,  by  the  experience 
of  the  senses.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  given  to  ua, 
on  occasion  of  the  idea  of  body  by  the  understanding,  tbe  mind, 
the  reason  ;  in  tine,  by  a  faculty  other  than  sensation.  Hence 
tbe  formula  of  Kant :  '  the  pure  rational  idea  of  spa«e  cornea  so 
little  from  experience,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  all  experience.' " 
"  Now  tbe  idea  of  space,  we  have  just  seen,  is  clearly  the  logical 
condition  of  all  sensible  experience.  Is  it  also  the  chronological 
condition  of  experience  and  of  the  idea  of  body  ?  I  believe  no 
such  thing."  "  Take  away  all  sensation  ;  take  away  tbe  sight 
and  the  touch,  and  you  have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and 
consequently  none  of  space."  "  Rationally,  logically,  if  you  had 
not  the  idea  of  space  you  could  not  bave  the  idea  of  body ;  but 
the  converse  is  true  ehronologically,  and  in  feet,  the  idea  of  apace 
comes  up  along  with  tbe  idea  of  body."  Elements  of  Psychology, 
translated  by  C  S.  Heivry,  cbap.  2.  Coiirs  de  I'Sistoire  de  la 
Phil,  du  17e  dide.    Le^on  17. 

The  several  stages  by  which  these  categories  are  developed  in 
ex j)erience  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  first  act  or  stage  is  the  cognitaon  of  any  coiicrete 
ofyeet,  of  which  any  attribute  involving  an  intuition  might  be  af- 
firmed, or  exemplified.  The  object  may  be  material  or  spiritual, 
it  may  be  a  being  or  an  act,  as  these  are  commonly  distinguished. 
For  example,  it  may  be  a  fruit,  a  piece  of  raarble;  the  combus- 
tion of  wood,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the  shooting  of  a  star, 
the  running  of  a  hoise  a  remembcie  1  occurrence  a  sally  of 
imagination  a  fixed  purpose  or  the  ego  of  oui  conscious  acts 

It  is  conceivable  that  these  and  the  hke  ob|ects  maybe  cjg 
nized  for  an  instant  without  the  peruej  ti  n  of  anj  lelation 

(2.)  The  iGxt  stej  ot  «tage  it,  the  ajpiehensicn  of  then  djects 
as  related  in  one  oi  moio  gnen  nays  Ihb  fnit  is  kiio«n  aa 
oval  in  form  as  large  or  smill  m  size  The  color  taute  ani 
feelmg  of  the  fruit  aie  thought  of  it  as  qualitie'i  or  properties 
The  combustion  and  explosion  the  remembenng  tbe  imagmmg 
are  known  at  acts  of  the  mitenil  or  spintml  agent  or  a  effects 
of  which  the^e  aj,ents  ar  the  causes  or  as  the  ends  to  which 
Other  acts  aie  idii  ttd  ind  fot  which  they  a 
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This  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  whole  race,  not  to  the 
same  extent  or  perfection  in  all,  but  so  &,r  that  all  may  be  said 
to  achieve  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Material  objects  are  known  by  all  men  as  long  and  short,  round 
and  square.  Events  are  known  by  all  aa  before  and  after.  One 
object  or  act  is  known  aa  the  cause  or  the  end  of  another  object 
or  act.  The  words  which  express  and  indicate  the  more  familiar 
of  these  relations  are  accepted  in  the  language  of  all  men.  They 
are  spoken  by  aU,  and  understood  by  all  as  signifying  these  rela- 
tions. 

(3.)  The  next  stage  or  act  ia  when  the  relation  is  ciistraded 
Jrom  the  beings  to  which  it  belongs  and  is  generalized  into  a  con- 
cept higher  and  more  extensive,  which  is  treated  as  a  separate  en- 
tity. Thus  long,  short,  etc.,  are  contemplated  aa  length  or  short- 
ness ;  round,  spherical,  etc,  are  kncvn  as  roundness  and  spheri- 
city ;  past,  pi-esent,  and  fiiture  are  known  as  time  relations ;  the 
power  to  produce  this  or  that  effect  is  absti'acted  and  general- 
ized as  the  causative  relation ;  the  individual  fitnesa  to  accomplish 
this  or  that  end  is  generalized  and  abstracted  as  the  relation  of 
adaptation. 

This  third  stage  is  more  rarely  reached.  For  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life  men  have  little  occasion  to  view  these  attributes  and 
i-elations  as  separate  entities,  and  still  less  to  carry  them  to  tlie 
higher  degrees  of  generalization.  Practical  men  have  little 
need  to  consider  or  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space  or 
substance  or  cause,  when  separate  from  concrete  objects  and 
events,  and  when  generalized  in  abstract  language.  Even  think- 
ing men,  who  may  be  well  disciplined  and  practised  in  intellec- 
tual activities  of  other  kinds,  have  few  motives  and  little  inclina- 
tion to  deal  with  sucli  entities  in  their  more  abstract  forms. 

(4.)  The  fourth  stage  of  experiment  and  assent  is  the  critical 
consideration  of  the  processes  of  knowledge,  and  the  discern- 
ment of  these  relationa  as  essential  elements  in  all  these  pro- 
cesses and  as  the  fundamental  principles  which  are  im- 
plied in  them  all.  It  is  manifest  that  this  stage  is  reached 
only  by  a  few,  and  by  those  only  whose  attention  is  directed  to 
the  critical  examination  of  their  intellectual  processes,  and  to  a 
speculative  consideration  of  the  principles  which  they  involve. 

(S.)  The  last  stage  or  act  of  distinct  knowledge  is  the  recogni- 
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tioa  of  the  eorrelates,  usually  called  infinite  or  absolute,  which  a/re 
required  by  t}ieae  relations  when  they  are  generalized  and  inflected 
on.  Thus  the  relatjous  of  extension  when  appceheaded  as  be- 
longing to  every  material  object,  i.  e.,  to  tlie  universe  in  its  parts 
and  as  a  whole,  imply  Space  as  their  correlate ;  those  of  dura- 
tion imply  the  correlate  of  Time ;  the  universe  conceived  as  a 
single  effect  implies  a  single  causing  agent— the  universe  con- 
ceived as  a  designed  effect  requires  that  this  agent  should  be  in- 


Theae  correlates  Space,  Time,  and  God,  are  conceived  as  the 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  universe,  and  the  ground  of 
its  reality,  and  are  therefore  the  first  prineiples  of  every  thing 
that  is  and  can  be  known. 

It  is  manifest,  for  the  reasons'already  given,  that  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  there  are  such  correlates  to  these  finite  beings,  the  con- 
sideration of  them  as  the  real  and  the  necessary  principles  of  all  be- 
ings is  not  ■within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  men.  It  requires 
a  capacity  for  the  highest  analysis  and  abstraction  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  It  supposes  an  interest  in  and  a  capa- 
city for  wider  generalizations  than  most  men  exhibit.  Few  men 
attain  to  these  ideas  through  processes  that  are  purely  specular 
tive.  Fewer  can  give  the  philosophical  reasons  by  which  they 
reach  and  on  which  they  receive  them. 

AH  men  may  have  the  capacity  to  assent  to  truths  concerning 
them  when  propounded  in  t^rms  that  are  not  philosophical,  and 
enforced  by  reasons  that  are  not  abstract  and  speculative ;  but 
the  numba-  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  can  analyze  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  seen  to  be  necessary,  or  assent  to  them 
as  thegroundsof  all  being  and  of  all  knowledge. 

This  review  of  the  several  stages  by  which  these  truths  are  de- 
veloped to  the  mind's  assent,  serves  to  explain  and  confirm  what 
has  already  beeu  asserted,  viz.,  that  though  first  in  authority  and 
in  logical  dependence,  they  are  the  last  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
that  though  all  men  manifest  a  practical  belief  in  these  princi- 
ples, when  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  yet  but  few  understand 
or  assent  to  them  when  stated  in  a  speculative  form. 

It  also  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  jKissible  that  they 
should  bo  discovered  and  tested  in  a  variety  of  methods  suited  to 
the  condition  of  each  of  these  classy,  as  also  why  the  criteiia 
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which  satisfy  one  class  of  minds  should  neither  reach  nor  cou- 
vinee  minds  of  another  class. 

What  is  most  important,  it  explains  why  the  evidence  for  their 
truth  and  universal  acceptance  which  is  furnished  by  the  lan- 
guage and  the  aoiiona  of  men  is  more  decisive  and  satis&ctory 
than  that  which  comes  by  speculative  analysis  or  philosophical 
argumentation. 

We  have  seen  that  all  men  reach  the  second  stage  of  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  to  appreliend  many  objects  in  one  or  all  of  these 
necessary  relations  to  some  other  object,  i.  e.,  as  substance  or 
attribute,  as  cause  or  eifect,  as  means  or  end,  etc.  This  recogni- 
tion of  these  concrete  relations,  they  express  by  thdr  language  in 
appropriate  concrete  terms,  as  by  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  verb, 
Gtc,  in  the  various  forms  of  flexion  and  construction.  Few 
men  reach  the  third,  and  the  number  is  therefore  small  who  re- 
flect upon  the  relation  of  causation  when  it  is  generalized  from 
individual  instances,  or  who  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  uni- 
versal and  necessary  to  the  mind. 

And  yet  the  very  language  which  all  men  iise  is  a  constant 
profession  of  their  faith  in  their  reality  and  importance.  Almost 
every  sentence  which  they  frame  and  word  which  they  employ  is 
a  voluntary  acknowledgment,  that  these  intuitions  arc  necessarily 
accepted  by  all  men.  When  they  act,  every  one  of  their  expecta^ 
lions  and  deeds  is  a  more  decisive  avowal  that  these  principles 
are  absolutely  certain,  and  never  admit  an  exception. 

This  review  also  explains  how  it  can  be  that  men  may  reject 
truths  in  theory  which  they  admit  in  fact.  In  other  words,  it 
explains  the  apparent  paradox  that  there  may  be  truths  which 
men  always  recognize  in  their  actions,  but  deny  or  question  when 
they  are  phrased  as  speculative  or  philosophical  propositions. 

Such  propositions  must  always  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
the  Schools,  that  is  in  language  which  is  abstract  and  therefore  to 
a  certain  extent  technical  in  its  signification.  They  must  be  de- 
fended by  philosophical  evidence,  the  evidence  that  is  appropriate 
in  the  Schools ;  which  often  rests  upon  principle  with  which  the 
mind  is  by  no  means  femiliai,  ^nd  is  enforced  by  methods  of 
reasoning  to  which  it  has  not  been  tiained  or  wonted. 
■  We  are  justified  in  appealini;  from  the  philosophy  of  men  to 
then-  words  and  actions.     What  all  men  madvertently  confess  in 
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their  casual  aasertions,  what  they  imply  in  the  very  forms  of  theic 
language,  what  their  actions  unbiased  by  their  theories  show  that 
they  recognize,  what  their  eKpectations  from  others  show  that 
they  believe  that  their  fellow-men  also  accept,  what  is  assumed  in 
al!  investigations  and  reasonings  without  the  attempt  to  give  any 
reasons  for  its  truth,— these  are  all  taken  to  be  or  to  involve  uni- 
versal and  necessary  truths  of  Intuition,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  define  them  correctly,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  dicta  of  a 
received  philosophy,  or  to  show  their  place  in  any  order  of  syste- 
matic arrangement. 

§  248,    The  philosophical  criteria  of  the  categories 
and  first  truths  are  usually  stated  as  three;   Hheir  ^\°'  *'"* 
univeraality,   their  necessity,    and  their  logical  inde- 
pendence and  originality.' 

(1.)  First  truths  are  univermHy  received.  If  they  are  not  uni- 
versal they  can  be  neither  necessary  nor  logically  independent 
and  original.  But  in  what  sense  are  they  understood  and  by 
what  evidence  can  they  be  shown  to  be  universal  ?  Surely  not  in 
this,  that  all  men  actually  assent  to  them  when  propounded  in  a 
scientific  form  and  phraseology. 

This  as  we  have  seen  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  all  men  are  by  no  means  capable  of  understanding 
the  terms  and  grasping  tlie  conceptions  which  enter  into  them. 
But  all  men  can  believe  them  in  the  concrete,  i.  e.,  in  every  indi- 
vidual ease  Ln  which  they  are  exemplified,  without  knowing  that 
thereby  they  presuppose  knowledge,  which,  when  stated  in  its 
abstract  form,  would  involve  the  principles  in  question, 

(2.)  First  truths  are  also  necessary.  Truths  to  be  universal 
and  primitive  must  be  necessary,  i.  e.,  the  intellect  must  be  con- 
strained by  the  constitution  of  its  being  and  the  spontaneous 
workings  of  its  nature  to  receive  them  as  true.  It  cannot  know 
objects  of  any  kind  except  under  these  relations  and  according  to 
the  connections  which  they  involve.  Should  it  attempt  to  do  so, 
or  to  prove  that  it  does  not  employ  and  recognize  tliem,  it  would 
make  the  effort  of  knowing  without  them,  and  of  proving  that  it 
did  not,  by  using  these  very  relations  in  its  efforts  and  its 
arguments. 

(3.)  First  truths  must  be  logically  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
all  other  truths.    Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  generic  concept 
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of  many  similar  individual  relations.  It  can  be  itself  resolved 
into  no  other,  and  can  be  proved  by  no  other. 

This  is  what  Buffler  must  intend,  when  he  says,  "  they  are 
propositions  so  clear  that  they  can  neither  be  proved  nor  attacked 
by  any  propositions  more  clear  than  themselves."  Hamilton 
means  the  same  when  he  calls  them  incomprehemible,  defining 
the  term  to  signify,  that  of  which  we  know  the  feet,  but  cannot 
^ve  a  reason.  Hence  they  are  called  aaif-eoident  truths  and  in- 
tiiitiom,  because  they  need  only  to  ba  seen  or  apprehended  to  be 
believed.  The  aet  of  critUsaX  or  speculative  intuition  is  not  an  act 
of  sense-perception  nor  an  act  at  all  analogous  to  it ;  but  an  act 
of  knowledge  which  is  direct  and  original  and  is  the  nece5sary 
condition  of  all  other  acts  of  knowing. 

It  follows  that  these  truths  are  neither  discovered  by  induction 
nor  generalized  from  experience.  That  they  are  not  the  results 
of  induction  has  been  shown  by  the  nature  of  induction  as 
revealed  in  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  process.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  process  itself  involves  certain  assumptions 
as  true;  or  the  belief  of  certain  relations  as  original  and  self- 
evident.  Unless  we  begin  by  assuming  that  these  relations  arc 
valid  and  original,  we  cannot  conflde  in  tlie  process  of  induction 
itself.  Indeed,  without  these  assumptions,  the  process  can  have 
no  meaning. 

That  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  generalized  from  experience 
has  been  shown  by  the  analysis  already  given  of  their  relations 
to  experience.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Login,  contends  most  earnestly 
that  all  the  so-called  ori^nal  necessary  truths,  including  the 
postulates  of  mathematics,  are  derived  by  Induction  through 
experience.  The  considerations  already  adduced  are  decisive 
against  his  theory.  President  M'Cosh  entitled  the  earlier  editions 
of  his  able  work.  Intuitions  of  the  miml  Inductively  considered,  but 
he  used  Induction  in  a  general  and  popular  sense. 

Nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  highest  premises  for  compre- 
hensive syll(^ms,  obtained  by  successive  processes  of  regressively 
evolving  the  premises  or  assumptions  on  which  narrower  syllo- 
gisms are  founded.  This  view  has  been  countenanced,  if  it  has 
not  been  taught  directly,  by  philosophers  of  very  high  authority. 
Cf.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Essays,  VI.  c.  iv.  Aristotle,  Aval. 
Pod.  i.  3  ;  cf.  i.  22.     Cf.  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Huvmn  Mind, 
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Part  i.  B.  i.  e.  ii.  §  1  (6).  Buffier,  Traite  d.  prem.  ver.  Dessem, 
etc.,  §  6. 

It  is,  however,  oae  thhig  to  show  tliat  without  firet  t    tha 
deduction  is  pMsible,  and  quite  another  to  show  that      h  t  Tiths 
must  be  employed  as  the  ultimate  premises  in  the  m    t      mp  e- 
hensive  deductions.    The  analysis,  already  given  of  th   ded    t 
process  has  shown  that  it  rests  primarily  upon  the     It  f 

reason  to  conclusion,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  th  1  ti 
of  cause  to  effect.  It  has  also  shown  that  the  m  t  If 
deduction  ai-e  aU  derived  from  induction,  or  mental  con  t  a — 

as  in  mathematical  or  purely  logical  reasoning.     First  t    th 
intuitive  relations  are  implied  as  ia  one  sense  the       i  po  t 
ibundatioE  of  the  processes  of  deduction,  but  aot  ia  th        }     f 
serving'  as  ultimate  premises. 

"Were  we  to  cousidei-  the  process  of  deduction  s  1  ly  a  t 
logical  relations,  we  should  clearly  see  that  these  t    th  Id 

serve  no  use  as  premises.  Nothing  could  be  proved  by  such  imi- 
versal  and  wide-reaching  propositions  as  every  event  must  be 
caused,  etc.,  etc.  For  as  soon  as  you  interpose  the  minor,  '  this 
expltsion  is  an  event,'  you  make  no  progi-ess  towards  additional 
knowledge  in  the  conclusion  :  you  know  already  that  this  explo- 
sion was  an  event :  you  could  not  have  known  it  at  all  without 
Laving  already  decided  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  are 
caused. 

For  the  purposes  of  deduction,  all  such  principles  are  barren 
and  useless.  Nothing  can  he  derived  from  them.  From  their 
very  nature,  they  are  simply  statements  concerning  those  relations 
or  elements,  that  are  present  in  every  act  of  our  higher  know- 
ledge. It  is  only  because  they  are  present  as  an  essential  and 
necessary  element  in  all  these  processes  that  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  conditions  of  deduction. 

§  249.  These  intuitions  or  cat«goriea,  are  in  the  Th^aroinfle- 
strict  sense  of  the  term  logioally  independent  of  one  p^ndratofona 
another.  Theii'  apparent  dependence  upon  one  an- 
other arises  from  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  which  pre- 
scribe a  certain  order  in  the  femiliar  acquidtion  of  these  con- 
cepts and  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of  their  application. 

The  observation  is  very  common  that  by  a  logical  necessity  -we: 
must  think  of  being  before  we  think  of  its  relations  or  attributes ; 
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of  ijme  before  we  think  of  space  ;  of  all  these  before  we  think 
of  cause,  and  of  these  together  with  causation  before  ^¥e  think 
of  design  ;  or,  as  expressed  io  other  language:  Being  is  funda- 
mental to  all  other  categories,  and  must  be  presupposed  before 
and  as  the  condition  of  them  all :  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  less 
must  precede  the  more  dependent  till  the  entire  circle  is  complete. 
But  no  one  of  these  categories  can  be  developed  from  another. 
If  it  could  be  it  would  not  be  primitive  and  original.  Kor  can 
one  be  explained  into  or  resolved  by  another.  None  of  them  is 
properly  complex,  for  if  this  were  so,  each  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments would  be  original  and  primitive,  but  not  their  constituted 
whole.  They  cannot  be  dependent  in  the  relation  of  content;  for 
the  import  of  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  that  of  another.  Nor 
is  one  more  extensive  than  the  other,  so  fiir  as  the  real  objects  are 
concerned  to  which  each  may  possibly  be  applied.  Every  object 
Uiat  exists  must  be  conceived  as  existing,  as  diverse  from 
othera,  as  related  to  others,  as  whole  or  part,  as  in  time  and 
space,  as  capable  of  number,  etc.,  etc.  Were  the  mind  capable 
of  attending  to  all  these  conceivable  relations  of  every  existing 
object  by  a  single  intuitive  act;  were  it  not  dependent  upon  the 
slow  processes  of  observation  and  induction  to  learn  which  is 
related  to  which  as  cavse  and  effed,  pmver  and  law,  means  and 
end,  these  relations  would  be  equally  extensive  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  would  all  be  co-ordinate  with ,  one  another  in  the  view 
of  the  human  as  they  are  before  the  divine  mind.  But  inas- 
much as  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  its  knowledge  step  by  step, 
some  of  these  relations  are  femiliarly  and  &.v  more  extensively 
applied  than  others.  Some  of  them  are  applied  to  objects  of 
ims^ination  and  thought,  while  others  are  more  rarely  affirmed 
even  of  things.  The  relations  of  dependence  between  them 
are  chronohgieal  and  psyohologioal  but  not  logical. 

This  attempt  to  develop  tba  eategorioB  from  odb  anotliBr  uaB 
Hegel's  dsTBl-  carriad  to  its  estramo  by  Hegel,  who  begaD  with  beiJtg,  and 
ca^oriM.  '  making  being  to  be  ec[na,l  to  nothing,  i-  e.,  to  haTe  bo  content, 
sought  by  what  ha  called  its  iecominj,  t.  e.,  the  iudependent  and 
necessary  moTement  of  tlia  concept,  to  avolTe  all  the  categories  from  one  another, 
not  only  of  thought  but  of  material  and  apiritnal  existence,  In  a  sclf-oompleljng 
ana  perpetually  repeated  circle.  This  aelf-erolTed  and  self-completing  cirole  of 
necessary  concepts  was  conceived  by  him  as  the  Idea,  and  all  these  together  con- 
stituted the  Abiohile,  i.  e.,  the  sum  total  of  mutnaJlj-related  possible,  and  oonoeiv- 
ablo  tboughtB  and  tMnga. 
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Hegel's  mistake  was  twofold.  Ha  attempted  to  derive  things  from  thoughts, 
or  real  from  (ojH-u'  rolatioaa  instead  ol  fiading  ftll  logira',  t.  e.,  all  generalised 
idntlons  in  those  w)in.h  are  real  He  attempted  to  denve  one  category  from  an- 
other instead  of  explaining  the  apparent  dependenoe  of  one  upon  anuther  by 
ihc  order  in  whi(,h  ttiey  are  developed  to  and  the  eitent  in  which  they  are 
apyl  ed  br  Iho  mind  through  its  psychologi  al  limitatioiia. 

§  250  The  citegones  or  intuitions  may  be  divided 
into  ilie  formil  the  mtttketmittcal,  and  the  jea/.  The  uiree'^tL^*" 
jnmal  lie  those  which  are  m^olved  in  any  act  of 
ligifal  kujwledge,  whatever  be  it?  object  matter — whether  it 
bL  real  imagined,  or  geneiab/ed — whether  it  be  an  actually  exists 
111^  01  a  puieh  mental  creation  They  ire  C'^sential  to  the  most 
jihitract  form  of  knowledge  and  appear  in  all  its  objects  or 
pioducts  The  matJiematval  are  tbo«e  which  grow  out  of  the 
exi'iteni.e  of  space  and  time  and  luppose  these  to  be  realities. 
The  relitions  included  undei  this  definition  are  not  exclusively 
uftd  in  the  sciences  of  number  and  qmntity,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  fundamental  to  these  scieuLes,  ne  distinguish  them  by 
the  epithet  mithematictl,  using  it  to  deaignat*  all  the  time  and 
space  reHtiona  and  those  directly  dependent  upon  them.  The 
?ea/ are  those  which  are  oidmarily  recognized  as  generic  to  and 
fundamental  of  the  so  called  quabties  and  properties  of  existing 
things,  both  miteml  and  spintuil  A\  e  do  not,  however,  by 
using  the  t«rm  leal  impl'v  or  umcede  that  the /orma?  and  the 
maiheniaiieal  are  anv  thp  le^s  real — but  that  they  are  not  limited 
so  exclusively  to  objects  leally  existmg 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  INTUITIVE  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  complete  sketch  of  the  various  theories  whieh  iavo  been  held  in  respect  t 
the  nature,  origin,  and  authority  of  primitive  notions  and  intuitive  judgment! 
wiiuld  include  the  most  important  portion  of  a  complete  history  of  ifelaphgiU 
or  Speeataliee  PMosophy.  Such  a  sketch  would  be  entirely  out  of  plaoe  in  th 
present  work,  and  will  not  be  attempted.  We  shall  only  endeavor  to  group  an 
critically  CKamine,  under  a  few  comprehensive  titles,  t" 
any  present  interest  for  modern  thought,  or  which  are  st 
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Till!   IIUJIAN   INTELLECT-  §  253. 

i  251.   1.  It  baa  been  estenaiTeljfaagiit  fhot  these  origioE!  ideas 

Tiaion  oTflrM  pandently  of  any  I'elatioaa  to  pheBomena.  Tho  power  to  behold 
'™*'"-  tfaem  ia  conoaited  as  a  epeeial  seme  for  the  true,  the  original,  and 

the  infinite;  as  a  diTine  Benson  whioh  ie  permitted  to  gaie  dlreelJj  npon  that 
■whieh  ia  etenially  trne.  Such  are  the  representations  of  Plalo,  Ploliaas,  elc, 
among  the  anoieats.  Thns  the  PJatoniaing  and  Cartesian  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth centar;,  ai-BenryMore,  John  Smith  of  Cambridge,  Bnlph  Gadicorih,  end 
mnllitudoa  of  others,  freely  express  themaelyea.  MahbraneTie,  SchelUng,  Cole-ndye, 
Covsiii,  aHd  othera,  have  given  sanction  to  auch  viowB  more  or  less  olenrlj  con- 
ceived and  eipresaed.  Those  who  combine  with  philosophio  aontoneaa,  the  power 
of  vivid  imagination  aad  eloquent  espositioUj  not  infrequently  meet  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  analyaia  and  explanation  of  the  foundationa  of  knowledge 
by  these  half-poetic  and  half-philoaopbia  representations. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  repreaontationa  which  they  give  arc  not  true  when  liier- 
ally  interpreted.  So  direct  inspection  of  primitive  ideas  and  prinoiploa  ia  oon- 
oeivable.  It  ia  not  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from,  but  by  fising  it  upon.tbe 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  actual  world,  that  the  truths  and  relations  of  the 
world  whiob  ia  ideal  and  rational  can  be  discerned  at  all. 

I  253.  2.  Many  of  the  earlier  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
The  tioory that  modem  times,  following  the  Soholastios  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
thej  »™  ^i»-  acouatomed  to  say  that  thoseideas  and  truths  arBdisoernad  by  i7i8 
l^hl  of  nature,  lighl  of  psoson  and  (lit  UijU  of  nalnre,  that  they  shine  forth  or  are 
evidenced  by  their  own  light.  The  use  of  (his  language  is  in  part 
to  be  traced  to  the  often-repeated  masim  of  Aristotle  that  aonie  tenths  oannot  bo 
demonstrated,  bnt  mast  he  accepted  without  proof;  in  part  by  a  Platonic  Interpre- 
tation of  the  pasaage  in  the  goapel  of  John  (i.  9),  in  which  the  Word  is  said  to 
enlighten  every  man  who  eometh  into  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  is  figurative  and  exprosaea  only  the  fact  which  re- 
mains to  be  explained  and  accounted  for,  that  these  truths  are  neither  generalized 
from  esperienoe  nor  deduced  by  logical  ratiocination  j  that  they  are  no  sooner 
thought  of  than  they  are  assented  to,  and  that  upon  them  as  original  assumptions 
lesta  the  validity  of  aU  generalization  and  deduction. 

J  253.   3.  The  doctrine  has  been  earnestly  held  and  taaght  that 
Thcit  Ihay  ate    thesB  ideas  and  belielis  are  inna'e  in  or  eomiate  with  the  soul.     This 


is  well  known  as  the  doctrine  i 


IS  SQpposei 


taught,  and  to  the  refutation  of  which  Looke  devoted  the  first  book 
of  his  Eatay.  It  is  that  the  Intellect  finds  Itaetf  at  birth  or  as  soon  as  it  wakea 
to  oonaeioua  acUvity,  to  he  possessed  of  ideas  to  which  it  has  only  to  attach  the 
appropriate  names,  or  of  judgments  which  it  needs  only  to  express  in  fit  proposi- 
tions. Whether  this  doctrine  as  thus  stated  and  defined,  was  ever  held  by  any 
one  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Even  Desoartss  himself  seems,  when  pressed, 
vholly  to  nbandon  the  doctrine  la  the  form  in  which  he  had  propounded  itand  madn 
it  the  foundation  of  tbe  moat  important  conclusions. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  eonceded  by  many,  and  can  be  defended  as  true, 
that  the  capacity  Co  evolve  these  ideas  and  these  truths  is  bom  with  man  and 
forms  an  essential  featureof  his  oonstitotion  »a  man.  Not  only  is  man  endowed 
with  these  eapaoities,  bnt  he  is  furaished  with  tecdencies  whinh  impel  to  their 
exercise,  and  after  which  tl'.eae  conceptions  and  judgments  aie  surely  and  aeces- 
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aax'iiy  developed  so  soon  db  the  mind  applies  the  neoessarj  attention  or  awakes  to 
thB  rec[Qiaite  eonditions.  Even  before  these  ijoJioeptiona  Ma  genantUsed  they  aro 
aasentad  to  in  the  indi vidua.!  and  concrete,  in  the  most  important  kinds  of  know- 

J  2S1.  4.  Prom  the  doctrine  of  Innate  ideas  and  the  school  of 
Dascartes,  tba  transition  ia  natural  and  direct  to  the  views  held  b^  The  views  of 
Locke  and  tie  leceral  diemotu  of  his  lehml,  Tteae  are  naturally  JS^o"^""** ""' 
grouped  together,  though  the  interptetations  of  the  meaning  of 
LoQke  are  very  diverse,  and  the  several  schools  that  are  named  after  Loeka,  hold 
opposite  and  iaeompatiljle  opioions.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  they  can  all 
be  traced  to  Locke,  either  as  thej  are  sanctioned  by  his  direct  authority  oc  were 
derived  from  some  of  his  principles  by  logical  deduction  or  untural  growth,  or  aa 
thay  wore  devised  to  supplement  some  of  his  supposed  oversights  or  dafecls. 

Looke,  as  is  well  known,  rejeotcd  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  protested 
moat  Tigorously  against  it,  in  the  first  hook  of  his  Essaff.  This  protest  was  of 
tha  greataat  service  to  philosophy  in  delivering  it  from  the  vague  and  fantastical 
osBBrtiooa  upon  tbis  subject  which  iiad  been  allowed  before  bis  time.  It  has 
been  qnistiocicd  and  may  be  doubted,  whether  ]iny  sober  and  considerata  tbiaker 
ever  received  the  doctrine  in  the  form  and  sense  in  which  Locke  rejected  it.  But 
it  is  oartaln  that  many  philosophical  writers  have  expressed  themselves  in 
language  which  warranted  tbe  interpretations  which  Locka  thought  it  necessary 
to  refofa. 

But  Locka  did  not  guard  bimself  against  serious  ovei'aights  in  this  polemic. 
He  did  not  distinguish  between  those  positive  ideas  of  objects  and  acts  in  both 
matter  and  spirit  which  make  up  the  materials  or  facts  of  knowledge — and  tbe 
relatiom  between  these  mateFiala,  which,  i?  possible,  are  more  importfLiit  than  the 
iliota  which  they  oonnest.  Nor  did  be  conceive  at  all  the  difference  between  an 
idea  as  aeqmred  by  experience  and  as  oneaiioaed  by  experience.  He  did  not  dis- 
cern that  a  relation  which  is  developed  by  exparlQuco  to  conscious  apprehension, 
must  be  implied  or  assumed  to  make  experiflnoa  possible.  He  did  not  distinguish 
between  innate  ideas  and  innate  dieposilJona  or  capacities  to  develop  and  assent 
to  truths  whioh  involve  original  ideas.  To  correct  these  oversights,  Leibaiii 
subjoined  his  well-known  reply  to  the  adage,  "  nihil  i»  iiitelUslA  jaod  mm  priua 
lit  aeiii&  " — "  iiiii  ipte  inlellectiii." 

Looke  asserts  positively  that  all  our  ideas  are  obtained  tbrongh  two  soarces, 
Ssmatioa  and  Sejieelion  :  Sensation  gives  the  knowledge  of  sensible  objects  and 
their  qualities;  Reflection  gives  tbe  knowledge  of  spirit  amd  its  operations.  He 
was  careful  to  add  that  cioept  through  these  two  sources  we  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever. What  Locke  intended  by  ideal  admits  hare  of  a  question  similar  to  that 
whioh  was  noticed  in  connection  with  ianale  ideas.  Did  he  mean  positively  to 
esclude  from  ideas  those  ncossaaty  relations  by  whioh  tbe  mind  connects  all  the 
ohjaots  of  matter  and  spirit  which  it  observes  or  eiperienees?  It  is  probable  that 
this  distinction  was  not  in  his  mind,  and  that  for  this  reason  ha  did  not  provide 
against  unoortMnty  or  ambigaitj  of  interpretation.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
difiorent  oonatrncWoos  should  be  put  upon  doctrinas  thus  announced,  and  that  ao- 
oording  to  these  diverse  interpretations,  there  should  spring  up  among  his  fol- 
lowers different  schools  of  philosophy. 

One  class  of  those  who  called  themselves  his  disciples,  by  greatly  limitlDg  oc 
almost  setting  aside  hia  definition  of  reflection,  interpreted  him  as  teaching  that 
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sJ!  our  positive  iJeas  are  of  materiol  objects,  and  pBrvartftd  bis  principles  ea  (w  to 
make  him  teaali  a  materialiatio  philosophy.  Condtllae  thus  applied  his  doctrine, 
and  derived  from  it  tta  conolufilon  that  all  our  idene,  whether  those  of  sense 
or  Bpirit,  are  Eiraply  trnnafoiined  itJitation'.  "  Lool.e  distingue  deus  souroea  de 
ii6b  id^ee ;  lea  eena  et  Ta  t^Sexion.  II  aerait  plus  exaot  de  a'ea  reconnaitre  qn'une 
Bource,  panm  que  la  rSaexion  n'est  dans  son  principe  que  la  sensation  elle  m^mo, 
sott  paroe  qu'elle  est  moins  la  source  dea  idSea  que  le  caaal  par  lequel  etles  dlcou- 
lent  dea  sens." —  Traiti  dea  SmtaHoia.  This  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  waa 
taught  by  Condillao  and  by  others  of  the  French  school,  waa  long  since  abaa- 
doned,  bnt  tendencies  to  the  aame  doctrine,  if  not  to  the  same  opinions  in  respect 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mental  activities  and  their  productB,  retain  their  hold 
most  tEnacionsly  among  many  modem  psychologista,  such  as  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Alexander  Bain  with  others. 

Hume  (Trtatise  on  Hamait  Nature,  Part  Iir.,g  g  2,  3,  4,  14,  16 ;  Inqairg  oon- 
eerning  t)ie  Muman  Understctnditiy,  g  7,)  applied  Locke's  dictum  in  respect 
to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  to  the  analysis  of  the  relation  of  cansatiou,  or  as  be 
called  it,  of  the  ideas  of  Oibm  and  Effect,  and  of  Neeesfar^  Goineciiun.  Ho  first 
demonstrates,  as  it  is  easy  to  do,  that  theae  idcat  are  not  to  be  gained  from  Sea- 
satioa.  Ho  then  inquires  whether  they  can  be  gained  by  Eeflection,  or  tlie  con- 
scious esperiencfl  which  we  have  of  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  production  ot 
effects  by  volition.  To  tiiis  ho  ajieweis  in  the  negative,  experience  giving  us 
only  the  invariable  Bucaeaaion  or  the  constant  conjunction  of  theae  internal 
ideas. 

How  then,  he  asks,  does  it  happen  that  we  connect  objects  as  causes  and  effects, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  combination?  We  oertaialy  do  thus  connect 
tfaom,  andwe  give  lo  them  as  thus  conneoled  the  names  respeolivoly  of  cauaca  and 
effect!.  To  his  own  queation,  ho  replies :  Objecta  which  are  observed  to  be  always 
conjoined,  we  invariably  os«ociu(e  in  our  minds  :  When  we  observe  tte  one  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the  other :  The  principle  of  association  is  that  which 
explains,  and  it  is  the  only  mental  law  that  esplaina,  the  combination  of  objeots 
and  events  as  causes  and  effecls. 

The  solution  applied  by  Hanie  lo  the  single  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  has 
^CB  his  time  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  other  of  the  ao-called  necessary 
truths  or  primitive  cognitions.  Dagald  Slewart  used  it  to  account  for  the  belief 
that  everr  visible  or  colored  ohjeet  involves  a  belief  in,  and  an  apprahension  of 
exte  D     Thm       Broien  carried  it  still  farther,  applying  it  to  a  great  num- 

ber f  I  (  n  J  m  Mill,  in  his  A^nlisig  of  tJieH'mm,i  Mind, -n&s  the  6rst  to 
find  In  th     d    t  f  inseparable  or  indissolabis  associations  a  solvent  for  all 

neoe  rj  bel  f  ad  original  conceptions.  Jokn  Sluat-I  MM,  his  son,  in  his 
Ingi        i  E     m  of  the  Philosophji  of  Sir  William  JIamiiloii,  bos  applied 

thiap  n  pi  in  d  tail  t  all  the  so-called  original  and  necesaary  truths  with  the 
con  pt  wh  hth  r  nvolvai  perslatinginattemptingtoshowbythissinglefor- 
mula  that  mathematical  conceptions  and  axioms  are  generalized  from  experience, 
that  the  univeraoland  necessary  belief  in  oaoaationis  itself  the  prodoot  of  induction, 
■which  again  results  from  associations  tbat  cannot  be  overcome  or  separated. 
fferbert  Spacer,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  eacnestiy  contends  that  inconreiunJiVrVj  . 
of  the  opposite  is  the  deciaive  test  of  original  truths,  holds  that  tliese  very 
axioms  are  our  earliest  inductions  from  experience.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  tlie 
oapaoitj  of  InductJon  itself  is  not  only  tlie  result  of  pioecsscs  of  association,  but 
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they  aociuire  that  irrerirtible  force  v, 

latiooa,     All  those  nriters  may  be  aa 

raeeive  only  one  or  two  of  hia  leadi 

spirit,  and  apply  tbem  to  explain  conceptions  and  beliefs  to  which  Locke  never 

thought  of  applying  ttam, 

3  266.  6.  Dr.  Thomas  Seid,  with  Hutcbeflon,  Oswald,  and  Beat- 
tie,  nas  aronsed  bjthe  skeptical  oouclueiocis  derived  by  Hume  and  Sr-  f-«iS  ^od 
Berkeley  from  the  doctj:inea  of  Looke,  to  combat  his  pFiuoiple  aa  g^^^oi,  ^ 
It  had  till  then  been  interpreted — that  all  ideas  are  obtained  from 
sensation  or  reflection— and  to  assert  for  the  mind  itself  an  independent  power  or 
source  of  knowledge.  Thia  power  was  called  by  him  Comruoa  Seme,  and  to  it 
was  referred  onr  belief  in  the  original  and  fundamental  elements  of  all  knowledge. 
Keid  was  espeoinJly  earnest  in  aaaertiag  the  uecessity  of  Jii-at  prijii.jjtL9  oa  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  in  general  and  of  every  special  science  in  particular. 
Of  these  pcinoiplea  there  is  a  great  variety — logical,  grammatical,  malhrmiilical, 
moral,  ssihelical,  meiaphi/iical,  ta  well  as  those  facia  given  in  the  experiences  of 
sense  and  eensoiousness.  All  tiiese  are  discerned  b;  that  power  which  he  called 
comiuim  eetKe,  and  occasionally  jndgmtnt.  The  nature  and  the  conditions  of  this 
facalty  be  did  not  oiaotly  define,  nor  its  relations  to  olher  powera,  nor  the  laws  of 
its  acting,  nor  the  character  and  plnoe  of  its  products.  He  was  «onl«nt  to  assert 
that  there  must  be  a  Boume  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  independently  of  oiperienco, 
and  that  these  first  troths  are  to  he  received  upon  its  authority.  Dagaid  Stewart 
followed  Reid  in  insisting  upon  "fuadameatal  laws  af  human  belief,"  and  "ori- 
ginal elements  of  kuman  knowledge."  He,  however,  snbjeoted  to  analysis  aome 
of  those  truths  which  were  asaerted  by  Keid  to  be  original,  and  allowed  to  the 
law  of  asaoeiation  an  influence  which  Relet  had  not  recognised.  Srotun  deviated 
materially  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  attaching  greater  importanoejin  his  analysis 
of  our  conceptions,  to  the  laws  of  association  He  rcsoh  pi  tha  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  into  that  oE  invariable  anteoedenoe  and  snooiasion  He  ooeneionally 
refers  to  some  original  belief  or  tendency  to  beliat  as  necessary  to  flxpkun  our 
actual  experience.  He  also  distinctly  recognized  a  faculty  or  power  called  rela- 
tive suggeKlio^),  whiah  of  itself  originatfls  or  discerns  certain  origiDal  relations; 
making  it,  like  Beid's  yurf^isHt,  to  be  the  originator  of  and  voucher  for  tliosa 
original  relations  or  cat«gories.  His  system  is  not  always  congruous  or  eousist- 
ent  with  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  attribnl«s  greater  aulhority  at  one  time  to  tha 
association al,  and  at  another  to  the  intuitional  element. 

In  Prance,  Soser  CoUard  and  Joaffroy  followed  in  gr-neral  the  method  and  the 
doctrines  of  Keid,  with  a  more  analytic  scrutiny  and  a  more  systematio 
arrangement  of  the  original  data  of  knowledge.  Each  of  these  writers  made 
some  important  improvements  upon  the  doctrines  of  their  le<iahers. 

Maine  de  Birou  followed  out  the  doctrine  of  Locke  in  respect  to  Reflaetion,  and 
attempted  to  find  in  Eefleetion  the  aonroe  of  some  important  first  truths.  Ha 
went  further  than  Locke  in  this  direotiou  and  borrowed  from  Leibnitz  aome  im- 
portant modifications  of  Looko'a  teachinga  in  reapect  to  the  nature  of  power  and 
the  essential  activity  of  the  mind  as  a  discoverer  of  original  and  independent 
trnth.     CouHH  sought  to  unite  Beid,  Collard  and  Kant. 

These  writers  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  granped  together  as  belonging 
to  a  separala  school— the  Saotttah,  or  the  Scoltieh  and  Frmtah  School.    But  a  more 
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caraful  atuilj  of  the  doetrinos  of  Loeka  reveals  the  fftot  that  in  the  lalter  port  of 
the  Bsaay,  when  he  oame  to  analyse  and  aoooQBt  for  tiie  ideas  of  relation,  parti- 
cularly of  suoh  primitive  relationa  as  tubataace,  caiwe,  ond  ail-iplalion,  lie  departa 
from  the  doetrinea  whioh  ha  was  supposed  to  have  laid  down  in  the  preoeding 
chapters.  He*  certainly  did  not  place  that  construction  npoa  them  nhicli  many 
of  his  disciples  imposed  after  his  time.  In  occouiiling  for  these  original  ideas, 
he  seems  to  ascribe  them  directly  to  the  intellect  itself,  and  to  an  original  power 
to  discern,  and  an  original  neeesaity  to  receive  them  as  true.  In  short,  without 
asserting,  in  form,  any  new  source  of  ideas,  and  without  in  the  least  abandoning 
his  prarioas  teachings — while  in  reply  U>  the  objections  which  were  brought 
against  him  for  inconaistenoy,  he  earuesUj  dcf^uds  his  own  eonalstano; 
with  himself— ho  does  in  fact  take  the  same  ground  with  Roid  and  the  Scu<^ish 
Sehool.     Ct(T.  B.    Webb.    I«teUfci«alism  of  iacAe.) 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretaljait  of  Locke's  real  opinions,  then  Eeid  and 
his  disciples  ai'c  properly  connected  with  the  school  of  Locke,  notnithstanding 
their  earnest  polemic  agaiust  some  of  the  doctrinoa  nhloh  they  supposed  him  to 

?  256,  6,  Prom  Hume  and  Eeid,  who  were  antagonist  disoiples 
KsntBudUa  id  tiia  Bohool  of  Locke,  we  pass  to  the  speoulations  of  £»«(,  and 
oocsidsr  his  views  of  Jirsl prinriplea  and  the  categories,  Kant,  like 
Eeid,  was  aroused  by  thB  skepticism  of  Hunie  ta  investigate  the  foundations  of 
knowledge.  He  saw  that  if  the  aolntiou  given  by  Hums  of  the  relation  of  oausa. 
tiou  were  accepted  and  applied  to  others  which  are  as  original  and  fnudamcnt]!, 
then  scientiSc  knowledge  would  be  impossible,  and  religions  faith  would  be  un- 
supported by  any  rational  foundations.  He  therefora  sat  himself  to  tha  work  of 
examining,  by  oritical  analysis,  the  intellectual  powers,  to  asoertain,  if  possible, 
whether  knowledge  a  prion  is  possible,  and  if  so,  what  must  be  its  original  ele- 
ments and  authority.  The  resulla  of  his  oritioal  inquiries  were  aa  follows :  The 
human  intellect  may  be  coasidarcd  as  Seme,  Uuderelaiidiiig,  and  R  aioii,  and  to 
each  of  these  powers  or  modes  of  aotion,  there  are  elements  a  priori.  To  the 
Sente,  space  and  lime  most  be  assumed  as  apriori  conditions.  If  thess  are  not 
thus  assumed,  neither  perception  nor  oonsoiouenaas  oonld  possibly  gain  the  know- 
lodge  appropriate  to  each.  Moreover,  unless  the  knowledge  of  both  space  and 
time  is  a  priori,  the  mathematical  sciences  would  be  impossible. 

The  UnderalaadiaQ  is  the  power  of  g'eneraliiing  and  of  logical  reasoning.  To 
this,  certain  forms  of  conception  are  also  necessary  as  ita  ap-'inri  conditions, 
such  as  tnbttanceatid  B((riinie,  and  oame  and  effect.  Without  these  forms  apnon, 
the  processes  of  the  Underilaiidiug  wonld  be  impossibla  and  their  products  would 
be  untmstworthy. 

The  Beaeon  is  the  power  by  which  WB  give  unity  to  our  knowledge  of  both 
material  and  spiritual  phenomena,  as  well  in  the  several  portions  of  each,  as  when 
thess  portions  are  mutually  oonneotad  and  related  with  one  another.  To  this 
unifying  process,  there  must  he  assumed,  aa  necessary  presuppositions,  certain 
ideas  oyHorJ,  viz.:  tie  soal,  the eictenml  tcorld,  and  God. 

The  apriori  elements  of  onr  knowledge,  according  to  Kant,  are  the  recaptlri- 
ties  of  Bpaneand  Ifme  for  the  Sense;  the /arms  or  tategariee  lor  the  Underalaad^ 
•  and  lie  ideas  for  the  Reann.  That  these  elements  are  assumed  and  applied 
B  shown  by  Kant  to  follow  nocaaaaiily  from  the 
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the  direut  auntyaia  of  the  operations  of  its  sevetail  pancrs.  Theaa  were  the 
positive  reaultj  of  his  pajohologioal  anaijBia. 

But  Kant  raised  auother  inquiry.  Are  these  opri'urt  and  necoaa^v;  ossump- 
tdona  themsfllveB  woHby  of  eonfidoQce?  Arfl  thflj  true,  Hjid  do  they  hold  good  of 
the  nature  of  thinga,  or  do  they  aimply  arise  from  ihe  constitution  of  the  human 
intellect — n  ohftuge  in  whioh  might  inTolvB  a  change  in  these  neceasary  relationa 
and  in  the  knowledge  wliieh  ia  built  upon  them  ?  To  theae  questiona  of  hia  own 
asking,  Kant  maliea  Iha  following  reply;  Theae  asaiimptiona  have  for  man  a 
tegalaihe/ui-ee,  but  perhaps  only  a  relatine  truth  aid  vulidiii/.  That  ia,  while 
nmn'muat  aot  in  his  intellectual  prooeaaea  under  the  belief  that  these  prinoipiea 
are  primary  and  tmiversal,  and  thus  admit  tbem  oa  giving  lair  to  bis  own  iatct- 
leet,  and  as  grounding  and  explaining  all  his  linowledge,  he  is  not  authoriaed 

Bupposad  to  be  constituted  differenUy  from  the  human,  or  that  they  hold  true  of 
the  knowledge  whioh  such  minds  acijnire.  On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  do  hold  true  for  other  beings  and  their  knowledge;  and  on  the  other,  we 
ctuinot  deny  that  they  do  not,  Pur  aught  that  we  know,  it  may  be  true,  that 
other  beings  might  be  so  oonetituted  aa  not  to  aaenme  theae  prinoipies,  or  to  know 
by  means  of  the  relations  whioli  they  involve.  We  cannot  affirm  that  there  are 
Buoh  beings.  Wo  cannot  deoytbat  there  may  be.  We  oonnoteonoeive  tow  there 
should  be.  We  cannot  imagine  intellectual  proceases  that  do  not  ma  back  intj) 
lese  relations  and  prinoipies,  nor  can  we  conceive  of  uny  knowledge  whioh  is 
5t  held  together  by  these  relationa,  but  we  have  no  rational  ground  for  denying 
^at  both  are  possible. 

This  is  the  last  result  of  the  oritioa!  esaminatlon  to  whioh  Kant  subjected  the 
i-tclleotual  faculty.  .  These  views  have  bad  estensive  cnrrency  among  the  phi!- 
^ophers  of  Oermany  and  England,  and  the  assertion  of  them  has  wrought  like 
area,  to  stimulate  inc[Hiryand  to  excite  to  counter  assertions.  Many  who  woald 
>t  oosept  them  have  found  it  difBcult  to  show  their  groutidlessnese  or  their  un- 
uth,  in  part  or  in  whole.  Many  philoaophera  who  have  followed  Rant  in  hia 
^alj-sis  of  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge,  hare  Iblt  themselves  constrained 
1  enter  a  special  protest  against  these  views,  or  to  aeek  to  vindicate  a  diffei-ent 

The  only  part  of  Kant'a  theory  with  whioh  we  are  here  oonoarned  is  the  aug- 

original  and  aasame  to  be  tfue  for  our  own  thinking  and  knowledge,  ace  not  no- 
oeaBarilj  true  and  valid  for  ftU  thinking  and  all  koowladgc. 

Concerning  this  we  ebseiTe : 

(1.)  It  is  a  question  of  Speculative  Philosophy  or  Mclaphyaica,  and  not  at  all 
a  question  of  Psychology.  Psychologically  considered,  the  views  of  Kant  do  not 
diSer  materially  from  those  of  ottaer  philosophers  eo  far  as  the  propoailion  ia 
'  ooncemed,  that  certain  (rutha  must  be  received  as  universal  and  Qecessary,  and 
that  these  are  given  to  the  mind  n  pi-ioH.  It  is  one  ohief  object  of  his  GriUqm 
to  show  that  such  piinciples  ace  not  obtained  by  e.tperienoe,  bat  mnst  bo  assumed 
in  order  to  make  experience  possible,  as  without  them  we  could  have  neither 

That  which  he  aubjoins  to  this  oaoettained  result  of  psychological  analysis,  is 
the  Bn^geation  that  this  may  be  true  in  human  psychology  only,  and  not  in  the 
psychology  of  other  knowing  beings.     Whatever  may  be  the  probability  or  rea- 
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a  no  SCDEO  a  psjehologieal  faat.  It  is  purely 
d  dofcnded  on  ppeoulatlve  grounds. 
(2.)  Thia  metaphysioiil  suggeation  or  thesis  Is  uoauppoftod  by  any  grouods  of 
analogj  or  probability,  Tlie  facts  whiclk  suggested  the  thesis  are  tko  known 
changes  in  the  objeota  of  aenao-porception,  whioh  are  eonaoeled  with  known 
ehangsB  in  the  organisfli  of  tlie  percipient  or  in  the  mediiun  by  wUioU  tbis  peroi- 
pient  apprehends.  These  changes  ace  most  oonspicnons  in  vision.  An  objeot 
seen  through  a  colored  Una,  bs  it  red  or  gixen  or  blue,  is  seen  to  be  red  or  gieen  or 
blue.  In  like  manner,  the  color  of  objects  is,  to  a  lunited  extent,  affectsd  by 
oliangee  in  the  physical  oondition  of  the  eye.  Some  inon,  through  disease,  sea 
objeots  colored  as  they  ma  not  in  reality.  Othera  ore  incapable  of  seeing  any 
difforenosB  of  color,  or  at  beet,  only  a  few  varieties. 

Upon  analogies  derived  from  these  foota,  Kant  justifies  himself  in  BBserting 
that  there  may  or  might  eiist  created  or  flnita  minds  which  know  other  relations 
than  thosB  of  time,  space,  iNbalanee,  cansiUils-  To  thia  it  is  enoagh  to  roply 
that  Iho  tacts  from  which  these  auggeadons  are  derived  are  phenomena  of  the  cor- 
poreal organism — while  the  acts  and  objeda  to  which  they  arc  applied  by  way  of 
nnalogy  pertain  to  the  pure  intellect.  We  know  moreover  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  organism,  that  the  corporeal  organism  is  a  faetor  which,  with  material  oondi- 
tiona,  not  only  preaexli  the  object  for  the  mind  to  peroeive,  but  makes  it  to  be 
what  it  is  to  a  certain  eslent,ao  that  the  object  changes  with  its  changing  faetcrs 
and  conditions.  Bat  to  theae  thoughts  or  inteileotuol  relations  no  such  conditions 
are  required.  Certainly  the  objects  are  not  known  to  change  vith  any  conditions. 
So  far  as  these  relations  are  applied  to  material  objects  it  makes  no  differonca 
what  the  objects  are.  Many  are  ei^ualiy  applicable  to  spiritual  beings,  and  their 
phenomena,  products,  and  trustworthiness  cannot  be  weakened  or  ael  psidc  by 
analogies  derived  from  material  beings  and  phenomena. 

All  positive  grounds  for  applying  any  analogies  of  the  kind  arc  fonnd  to  be 

(.1.)  The  suggestion  of  Kont  is  inconsistent  with,  and  overthrown  by,  tho  roach 
and  neceaeary  usa  of  aomo  of  theae  very  relations  which  are  brought  into  dis- 
trust. It  is  open  ht  the  charge  of  being  an  intollectnal/e/o  de  »c.  For  examplo, 
all  Ike  pogi'tive  ground  for  the  SDggestion,  founded  upon  an  analogy  whioh  we  have 
Been  to  be  invalid  because  iri-elevani,  rests  upon  one  of  these  first  trnths  them- 
selves, one  of  these  very  original  relations,  which  Kant  subjects  to  roetaphjaicol 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  merely  contingent  upon  the  huoiBB  conatitB- 
tion.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  question  which  he  raises,  is  whether  know- 
ledge by  these  relations  ns  a  sabjective  process,  and  the  relaUons  themselves  as 
objective  facts,  may  not  be  and  probably  are,  efecu  of  which  the  human  oon- 
siitution  is  a  came.  We  notice  also  that  the  roafon  by  which  he  snpports  his 
Boggestion  is,  that  we  ore  justified  in  so  interpi'eting — which  we  have  shown  is 
misinterpreting— certain  aigna  or  indications  fm'niahcd  by  analogous  phenomena. 
In  this  argument  it  will  he  obvious  to  all  our  readers  who  accept  the  analyaia 
which  -we  hare  given  of  indnotion,  that  the  asaumptions  whioh  he  contends  are 
only  regulative,  are  used  and  applied  by  him  na  though  they  were  real.  He  cer- 
tainly applies  with  entire  oonfidencc,  the  relations  of  canse  and  yTeci  a?  noeoa- 
sarily  and  really  applicable  to  the  constitution  of  man  as  viewed  by  all  beings 
whatever,  and  wholly  omits  to  notice  that  he  has  suggested  that  these  i-eiations 
necessarily  employed  in  human  thinking,  are  merely  contingent  upon  the  acoi- 
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viewod  or  kuown  by  anj  other  being,  whether  creature  or  Creator. 

Thia  ia  not  all.  Not  only  are  thej  used  as  tliongh  they  were  real,  but  they  are 
UEsd  aa  real  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are  ouly  regulative.  He  reasons  thua ; 
Upon  the  prinoiplea  to  which  I  must  conform  ob  the  laws  of  my  human  thinking, 
do  I  conclude  that  it  ia  mora  than  probable  that  these  principles  themsolvea 
ai-o  trae  of  humivn  thiriing  only.  How  coiirincing  and  consiateat  such  reason- 
ing ia,  it  le  easy  Ui  see. 

S  267.   7.  Prom  Kant  to  HamiUon  the  transition  is  natural,  be- 

tli  f       b  t  th  ■      i        ■  ti  f      tB      H  Hiunilton'a 

iltoa  holda  that  oar  native  cognitions  are  both  Uaisersal  and  He-    ^^f?*'™    ^'■ 
eesiary.     The  NoecssitJ  of  a  cognition  may,  however,  be   of  two    '"*''^' 
Bpeoics.     It  may  be  either  Poa'tihe  or  Negalivs.     It  may  eillior  reault  from  ths 
power  of  the  thinking  principle,  or  from  the  poweHnssneta  of  the  same  to  thiak 
otherwise.     01  Paaitiee  CaijniUom  he  Baya;  "To  thia  class  belong  the  notion  of 

eluded  middle,  and  the  intuitioua  of  space  and  Ume."  All  theae  are  discerned  by  the 
mind  by  a  necessity  whioh  positively  pertains  to  tlie  objects  disoernod  and  in  tha 
reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutely  oonfides. 

To  the  otlier  olaas  belong  the  relations  of  Substaace  and  Phennaima,  and  of 
Onus  and  Efeet.  These  are  necessary  Ihrougli  ths  imbecility  of  tlio  mind  to 
conceive  of  exiatenoe  iu  any  other  nay  than  under  theso  relations.  Thia  neces- 
sity ia  only  a  apeoial  case  of  the  ftppliaation  of  the  more  gmeral  law  of  the  aon- 
diiioaedj  which  in  its  turn  is  desoribed  aa  (ha  necessity  which  constrains  the 
mind  to  tliink  of  every  object  as  a  medium  between  two  eitreroes,  eocb  of  which 
Is  respectavely  contradictory  of  t&e  otlier  and  so  both  cannot  bs  true,  while  yet 
the  mind  must  think  the  object  under  one  of  the  two. 

lbs  exposition  and  diaoassion  of  this  Law  of  the  Conditioned  may  be  deferred 
till  ire  consider  its  application  to  tbe  spoctal  conceptions  and  relations  of  Gaoso 
&ud  Effect.  (Of.  I  297.) 

It  is  enough  to  any  hero,  that  it  seems  to  be  in  its  principle  the  same  with  the 
dootrino  of  Kant,  that  certain  cognitions  are  necessary  to  the  mind  because  of  its 
peculiar  constitntjon,  which  would  no  longer  be  so  in  case  this  oonstitntioa  were 
ohanged  or  other  than  it  is.  They  are  therefore  Begulatiye  only,  that  ia,  they 
ooQtroi  the  actions  of  the  hnman  mind  and  their  products,  hacause  wo  cannot 
avoid  employing  thorn,  knowing  all  the  while  that  wo  are  obliged  to  do  this  be- 
cause we  are  finite.  Thoy  are  truo  relatively,  i.  e.,  tma  only  in  relation  to  our 
limited  capacities. 

We  urge  against  this  substsmtially  the  same  objections  to  whioh  (he  dootrino  of 
Kant  is  liable,  vii. !  that  wc  mnst  use  tliese  very  conceptions  which  are  said  to 
be  merely  Regulative  and  Relative,  iu  tho  very  judgments  which  wo  form  of  the 
mind  and  theso  very  relations;  nnd  again,  its  tendency  is  skeptical,  like  that  of 
Kant.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  with  diatrust  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
introdnces  contradictions  between  the  deoiaiuna  and  dicta  of  the  eepacate  aattvi- 
ties  of  the  intellect. 

g  S6S.  3.To  meet,  or  rather,  to  shut  off,  the  diSieultiea  pro-  ^^  ^^_^  ^  ^^ 
poundarl  bj  Kant,  and  in  pa  _       .      —      ..  _  . 

bees  proposed  as  the  soari 
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Toucher  of  the  primiry  beliefs,  and  iadireotly  of  the  knowledge  wMeh  is  built 
upon  them.  This  faith  or  feeling  has  most  usnallj  had  for  its  object  or  objeels, 
the  Abeoluie,  tho  Tn/adU,  or  the  VnoondiiiimBd,  rather  than  thB  nl^mata  concep- 
tions under  which  finite  existences  are  thought  by  the  mind  and  the  primary  re- 
taEJons  by  means  of  which  these  existences  ore  classlfieil  and  connected.  Qodi  the 
Soul,  Time,  Space,  ImmoriaHiij—have  been  osoallj  the  objects  which  it  is  osaected 
»rs  received  by  this  original  assent  of  Faith  or  Feeling.  Sometimes  the  morai 
relations  have  baen  coueoived  as  the  direct  object  of  the  soul's  apprehension, 
together  with  God  and  the  soul.  The  tendency  to  out  tho  knot  whioh  an  intelleo-. 
tual  analysis  has  failed  to  untie,  is  moat  oonapiouous  as  perpBtaally  reappearing 
ia  tixe  entire  history  of  modern  philosophy.  Tho  need  of  an  ultiniftte  and  dcei- 
Bivo  anthotity  for  our  confidence  in  the  actings  of  tho  aonl,  has  often  prompted 

seated  itself  in  the  place  of  rule,  and  tlie  usurpation  has  been  acquiesced  In,  by 
reason  of  the  temporary  peace  and  order  which  has  Mlowed  in  the  inleUeotual 
oiuviodons  and  the  received  systems  of  soienoe,  morality  and  theology. 

J)e!Kaflca,  haying  vainly  soagtt  for  some  criterion  of  truth  whioh  should  assure 
him  that  his  senses  did  not  deceive  him,  and  that  his  judgment  in  regard  to  his 
sjiritHal.oporalJoHs  might  be  tiuated,  foond  repose  in  the  veracity  and  heaevo- 
lenoe  of  the  Great  Creator,  of  whose  existence  he  was  assured  by  the  innate  idea 
which  attests  both  his  e.iistenoe  nnd  his  perfeetioaa.  This  being  given,  tho 
cognitions  and  infei-ences  of  the  intellectaal  &oulty  may  be  trnsted,  when  they 
are  properly  tested  by  the  criteria  or  norms  whioh  the  Creator  himself  has  pro- 
vided.   ■ 

Xant,  after  despairing  to  find  in  the  speotiaUve  Reason  any  warrant  for  trusting 
those  noeesaary  ooguit ions  which  are  univeraal  to  oil  men,  and  assumed  ojjiiort  na 

of  the  Practical  Season  a  Toueher  for  the  law  of  Duty.  Unconditional  foith  In 
Duty  was  the  corner-stone  of  his  system,  the  only  sure  foundation  which  he  could 
find  among  the  rnina  into  which  he  had  disintegrated  the  structures  of  the  merely 
speculative  Intellect,  and  upon  which  he  could  rebuild  the  same  and  make  them 
compact  and  safe.  Faith  in  Duty  requires  faith  in  God  to  defend  and  reword 
Duty.  Hence  the  some  Praeticol  Reason  wiiioli  commands  us  oategorically  (i.  e., 
unconditionally,  and  without  asking  or  finding  reasons  or  grounds)  to  believe  in 
Duty,  commands  us  to  believe  there  ia  a  true  and  perfect  God.  But  eueh  a  God 
will  not  deceive  his  ei-eatures.  If  we  trust  in  Him  we  may  oonflde  in  the  specula- 
tive testimony  of  the  Benson  wliieh  he  has  conatruofad  and  oreatod,  concerning 
those  conceptions  which  it  oiiginatos  and  requires ;  and  may  assign  them  the 
place  which  they  take  and  hold  in  our  knowledge,  not  aa  being  mei'ely  a  p'-iori 
assumptions  under  which  we  are  obliged  to  think,  but  as  beUig  fundamental  truths 
whioh  we  must  accept  as  real.  By  the  Practical  Reason  we  allow  these /orms  of 
ihoiighi  by  whicli  we  must  regulate  our  thinking,  to  become  the  roprcaentativea 
of  those /or™  o/ isiii^  which  eontroi  the  world  of  reality. 

Jacoii  felt  the  difflenmes  in  which  Kant  involved  himself  and  the  minds  of  his 
generation,  but  was  not  oontent  with  the  solution  which  he  furnished.  He  adopted 
another,  similar  in  prinoiple,  indeed,  but  slightly  varied  in  its  applications.  To 
the  power  of  apprehending  that  which  is  primary  and  anconditionally  (rue,  he 
gave  tho  names,  at  Erst  of  F.ulh,  afterwards  of  Fte'/iiiy  iind  tlio  licvclaHon  0/  t?io 
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iWci'iie,  oud  last  of  aJl,  of  Bcatoa  Pnper.  The  objeota  whioh  thia  pgwor  appre- 
hends ate  not  moral  and  religiouB  objeots  and  relatione  enoluaiTely ;  but  tbe  objoote 
of  eeuae  and  oonsoionsneaa  witb  tlie  relationa  whieli  they  involve,  s<s  tmly  ae  God, 
the  Soul,  and  ImmortiJity.  Theae  are  all  reaeived  by  the  direot  fiuth  of  the  Boul, 
and  thia  faith  and  the  truth  of  what  it  receives  is  the  prooondiHoa  of  all  anali/ni, 
infei-eaee  a,ail  dedaciiim :  In  all  these  prooeaaes  we  simply  (malyio  and  eiplioata 
what  ia  given  to  faith  impliedly  and  as  a  whole.  Jaoobi  almply  asserlod  these 
prinoiplBB  to  be  the  foundation  truths  of  nil  knowledgfl.  He  did  not  show  how  thoy 
oould  be  true  or  why  we  believe  them.  Indeed^  he  despaired  of  any  aueh  analyaia. 
Ho  did  not  feel  adequate  toillufltrate  tbem  in  the  detail;  he  aimply  roalod  ia  their 
truth. 

SMeiermaslier  reoognised  feeling — the  feeling  of  dependeiure — as  tha  ground 
and  medium  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  that  we  eau  attain.  Eut  ne 
can  neither  ooQceive  of  Ood  Bor  define  our  concepts  of  him.  All  effoi-ta  in  thia  dl- 
teotion,  aa  well  as  their  resulte,  are  entirely  inadequala  and  mialeading.  So  far  be 
ia  at  one  with  Ja/iahi.  With  him  hs  makes  feeling  or  fMth  the  ground  of  our  appro- 
hensioDs  of  the  InSnite  aud  Divine.  In  respect  to  our  knowledge  of  aud  faith  in 
the  oonoeptions  that  are  fnndamenlal  to  finite  knowledgB— he  would  be  foremost 
tfl  assert  that  these  ai'e  a  jiriari  conditiona  and  assumptioua  of  Uie  jntsUeot,  and 
that  nature  beraelf  is  construoted  In  correapDudenee  witb  these  forms  of  bnman 
thaught :  we  have  therefore  the  amplest  ground  for  trusting  the  processes  that 
are  eaaential  to  our  higher  knowledge  and  the  results  to  whioh  they  conduct  UB. 
The  relations  of  finite  esiatenoe,  including  those  of  spa^e  and  (iuic,  of  m:bttaace 
and  aUribuie,  of  cause  and  effect,  were  eonaidered  by  Sehleiermacbor  forma  of  exis- 
tenoe,  or  reoi/oPBJs  in  eontradiatinotion  to  the  eubjootive  forma  of  Kant  and  Fiohte 
and  the  notion  forma  of  Hegel.  These  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  directly, 
or,  in  the  phraseology  of  his  system,  by  the  iaielUc/iial  fiindinn,  to  the  opora- 
tious  of  which,  in  connection  with  the  orjoHM  /bhcIjob,  all  the  forma  of  finite 
knowledge  are  to  be  referred. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  Qerman  philosophers,  as  Gha^i/him',  Bnff,  and  pre- 
eminently Lotie,  rest  their  coufidence  in  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the 
hnman  intellsot,  upon  ethical  grounds.  The  queations  propounded  by  Kant,  viz. : 
"  Suppose  after  ail  that  the  oonatitntion  of  our  nature  ahonld  itself  not  be  trust- 
worthy when  it  causes  and  impels  os  to  think  aooording  to  these  original  forms 
and  ^ndamental  assumptions  ?  Suppose  that  the  relations  ox  forma  of  thinga, 
whioli  seem  to  oorreapond  to  the  relations  or  forma  by  which  we  think  should 
prove  to  be  unreal?"  they  auawer  thns:  "We  must  believe  that  nature  is  benev- 
olent in  her  indicafjona  and.  therefore  true.  We  assume  that  goodnoss  and  ceni- 
eity  regulate  both  the  objeotive  relations  of  the  universe  which  we  study  and  the 
anbjective  eonstituCion  of  the  iutelleet  which  interprets  it.  For  these  reasons  we 
rely  upon  the  eategoriea  of  both  thought  and  being,  and  leom  to  tliink  in  aooor- 
daaca  witb  them,  tmating  the  resulta  which  we  gain. 

As  Hamilton  (as  wo  have  seen)!in  hia  viawa  of  the  extant  and  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  followed  Kant  and  Schlelermacher,  so  he  borrowed  from  both  the 
required  aolation.  While  he  asserts  that  we  cannot  thinh  the  infimte  and  \inconiti- 
Honed,  because  to  (MnS  ia  'o  limit  and  tfi  emiditiou,  he  conoedea  that  we  JmoiD  the 
same.  When  be  is  asked  how  ?  he  replies,  by /mU,-  we  must  isff'etw  in  the /ny!m«. 
The  extremes  of  onr  knowledge,  between  which  we  foim  our  ooooepts — and  oat  of 
Uio  relations  of  which  we  form  our  conuepts — ive  muat  believe  exist  and  are  related 
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to  one  anotlier.  lbs  fiust  of  their  naoessarj  cxiatcnce  we  receive  by  a  direct  insiglit, 
which  ho  oalls  both  faith  and  lioowlodgo.  He  borrows  from  Kant  uoneeptions 
that  iirs  appropriate  to  tho  Praofical  Raason— so  far  at  least  aa  ethical  distino- 
tiotts,  mora!  liberty  and  a  persuual  God  arc  ooneamed.  From  Jajsobi  he  adopts 
the  tuna  faith.  With  the  doctrine  of  Sohleiatmacher  the  details  of  hU  theory 
of  the  Unoonditioued  are  closely  allied.  Cf.  Uiimilton  (Mel.,  £ec,  38;  also 
jippwiiKai,  Zellei'  to  Calderwoad). 

That  which  gives  plausibility  to  tho  doctrine  that  Faith  or  Peeling  ia  the  iJti- 
mata  gronnd  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  ia  that  it  ia  not  received  by  any  act  of 
oonaeioua  assent  Ui  propoaitiona,  of  which  the  elementary  oonoepta  are  first  dia- 
tinctly  Bipprehended  apart  and  then  united,  but  the  mind  first  boiierra  or  knows 
before  it  refiectivel;  diaeriminatea  it£  knowledgca  inl«  their  eletnenta.  Hence  the 
act  ia  called  faith  in  opposition  to  and  in  diatiaotioa  from  judgment,  the  last  being 
supposed  to  involve  analysis  as  well  as  eombination.  Ethical  and  religious  ob- 
jcota  are  thoao  whioh  most  frequently  bring  it  into  eneroise,  and  tSieae  invariably 
excite  mote  or  less  feeling.  Hence  the  special  source  of  these  convicUone  is  ooii- 
ceiv«d  oa  something  not  inl«11ectnal,  and  is  simply  callod  feeling  at  cue  timc,Bad 
faith  at  another.  The  oversight  lies  in  making  these  terms  to  imply  that  the  act 
is  not  intollectnaL  It  must  be  pree'minently  an  intellectual  aot  and  power,  for  it 
conditions  all  tho  special  acta  and  eognitions  of  whioh  the  intellect  is  capable. 

I  269.  B.  The  immediate  snecesaor  of  Kant  was  J.  0.  Fieliie, 
J.  Q.  Kohle.  whose  system  was  proposed  as  a  modification  and  improvement  of 
that  whioh  was  taught  in  the  C'iiiqne  of  the  Pare  Beaton.  Fichte 
derived  all  knowledge, — tho  matcriuts  as  well  as  the  forms,  the  a  posteriori  and  the 
a  priori,— trom  the  activity  of  the  Ego.  Every  thing  which  the  mind  knows,  being 
M  well  aa  relations,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  the  work  of  tho  Bgo,  and  ia  evolved 

So  far  aa  the  eat^ories  of  thought  arc  concerned,  Fichto  endeavors  to  show  that 
each  one  of  them  is  necessarily  involved  in  tho  several  concrete  creative  acts  by 
which  the  Ego  constructs  for  itself  the  known  universe.  Its  first  act  is  to  affirm 
its  own  being.  Bat  in  this  it  must  apply  and  evolve  the  law  or  relation  of  iden- 
tity, A^A.  Its  second  aot  is  to  affirm  the  non-Ego.  But  this  in  like  manner  in- 
volves (he  law  of  contradiction,  (A)  is  not  (Bon-A).  The  third  is  to  reeogniie  the 
indivisible  Ego  as  opposed  to  a  divisible  non-Ego.  This  involvea  the  reciprocal 
activity  of  each  on  the  other,  Hid  this  implies  tho  relation  of  Causative  efUciency. 
The  other  relstiona  are  all  evolved  in  a  similar  way  by  the  productive  activity  of 
the  Ego,  together  with  the  non-Ego  which  this  activity' calls  forth.  Time  and 
epttoef  eubsiaitceaai  attribute,  reaUl^f  poaeibitity  and  neeeosit^f  etc,  etc.,  are  all  so- 
counted  for  by  the  oreative  activity  of  the  Ego,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  simpler  to 
tho  more  oomplei  processes  and  products  of  human  knowledge. 

J  280.    W.SeheUmg   foUowed  Fiohte— by  the  effort  to  mediata 

Sdielling'a       between  him  and  Kant— BO  far  03  to  provide  for  a  common  origi- 

oiroTioa '  nation  and  relationship  for  the  snbjectivB  and  objoctivs.     His  ia- 

lelleclaal  intiilioa  reoognisea  at  first  the  indifference  of  both,  from 

whioh  it  develops  as  correspondent  to  one  another  the  forms  of  thought  and  the 

forms  of  being.     Tbe  authority  for  the  categories  in  this  double  applioation  mnal 

philosophy,  which  was  modified  to  avoid  and  displace  the  logical  idealism  of 
Ecgel,  Sehclling  assumes  the  reality  of  ooncrele  ami  actual  bein»,  and  teaelies  tho 
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mind's  oorapatonca  to  originttte  and  affirm  necessary  and  original  relations  only  in 
their  applieation  to,  and  by  occasion  of  BnppOBBd  eonotete  knowledge.  For  this 
r'  ason  he  aaser'^d  for  (hose  a  prion  rslaiions  and  for  phiJosophy  itaelf,  what  he 
oELlled  only  a  na/aiiiie  value. 

J  261.  ll.Heijel  subetituied  tioyylu  for  SehelUne'a  inlelleeinal 
inii^Uiiii',  i.  e.,  that  mental  activity  whicli  ptoduooB  and  ia  eon-    HEgri's  theorj 
ce>-UBd  with  the  coEoept  or  logical  no^on ;  bat  ho  made  a  fata!  mia-       thonelit. 
take  in  conseiTmg  that  thonjiil,  viz.,  abstrai:t  iMnMngtBOaii  be  ex- 
plained independently  of  eonoi-ete  knowledge  and  aotnal  being,  and  that  the  fo.- 
mer  oonld  exploin  the  latter  by  th    rel  b  f  p  ra  or  ahstvaot  thought.    He  was 

therefore  oompelled,  by  logical  n  ten  y  t  ndeavor  to  evolve  and  ejiplaia 
every  form  of  actual  bdng  by  th  d  1  [  m  nt  or  evolution  of  the  notion  from 
within  itself. 

The  oategorioa  or  the  origi     1  and  n      asarf      latione  of  knowledge,  according 
to  Hegel,  are  all  the  relaiionawh    h    re  n  nlj  evolved  in  the  process  by  which 

eimpio,  i.  e.,  abatraot  being  is  d  1  j  d  nt  th  everal  forma  of  thought  and  ex- 
iatencB,  Mid  through  them  nil,  till  the  abeoliile  is  attained,  i.  e.,  till  the  ptoeess  is 
complete  and  with  it  the  cycle  of  the  original  velationE  or  oategoriea  whioh  are  re- 
quired for  its  evolution. 

§262.   13.  AooordiHg  to  flertaw,  some  of  the  ealegories  are  the 
products  of  the  action  and  i-eaction  of  ideaa.     They  are  not  the    ory. 
ncoosaary  laws   or   forms  of  the  mind'a   knowledge,  but  are  the 
growth  and  result  of  its  psyehologioal  functiuna  aa  determined  by  the  lava  whioh 
govern  the  foimalioa  and  mutual  action  of  the  results  of  the  impresalona  made 
upOQ  the  aoul  by  matter,  and  the  sonl'a  reaction  against  them.     These  lesults  are 
porQoptiona  or  wpresentotions.     Conoepta,  or  general  notioHB,  ariae  only  when  a 
numbei'  of  aimilav  objeota  have  been  perceived.     These  different  elements  in  their 
struggle  for  reappearanoe  crowd  one  another  out  of  view,  and  only  thoae  are  ap- 
parent which,  being  alike,  reinforce  one  another,  and  so  survive  the  alruggle.     The 
conceptions   of  Space  and  Time  arc   series  of  reproduced  objects,  the  parts  of 
which  are  more  or  leas  indistinct,  aa  they  Etand  rela'ed  tn  tie  Sere  and  the  »uw.    A 
thing  or  being  and  ita  attributes,  is  either  an  original  whole  analysed  into  ita  con- 
stituent parts,  giving  the  attribute  of  quality-,  or  a  whole  with  ita  attendant  series 
oC  time  and  space  acoompanimeala  giving  the  attribute  of  quantity.     The  auc- 

unauooesafu!  is  negation  r  both  these  involve  the  two  cortesponding  forms  of 
Jmigiufnt  or  the  apprehension  of  relations. 

with  the  logical  laws  of  identity  and  eontradielion,  wliich  are  assumed  by  Herbart 
to  be  original  and  indopcndent  laws  of  thought.  To  remove  these  inoonsistencios 
is  tbo  objeot  of  hja  metaphysical  system.  This  he  essays  to  do  by  "  the  method  of 
reintioiM."  It  would  seem  that  the  logical  laws  are  the  only  categories,  properly 
considered,  which  Herbart  accepta,  for  the  reason  that  these  logioal  criteria  are 
applied  by  him  aa  the  fised  roles  and  original  measures  by  which  every  other  re- 
lation is  tried  and  tcated. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FORMAL  EELATIONS   OE  CATEGOEIES. 

§  263.  Following  tlie  claEsifi  cation  of  categories 
of  i)oi^    ^'^  or  intuitions  wliich  we  have  adopted  and  explained 

(§  S250),  we  begin  with  those  which  we  have  defined 
B&  formal  These  are  also  called  Logical,  for  the  reason  that  Logio 
has  to  do  with  the  concept  as  such,  i.  e.,  the  pure  concept  and  its 
necessary  relations.  The  concept  as  such  consists  of  those  elements, 
and  those  only,  that  must  be  conceived  as  present  in  every  object 
when  thought  o£  That  is,  it  must  embrace  those  elements  only 
which  are  common  to  every  snch  object,  whether  it  is  a  real 
or  an  imagined  being.  These  elements,  while  they  belong  to 
things  as  well  as  to  concepts,  are  yet  essential  to  the  concept 
aud  the  other  entities  of  pure  logic  and  hcnci,  lie  leferred  pie 
eminently  to  the  power  of  thought 

We  begin  with  being.  This  will  be  rtidily  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  extensively  apphi,d  of  all  the  concepts  and  thtre 
fore  fundamental.  Everything  which  we  know  we  know  to 
exist.  To  know  is  impossible  ind  inconceivab'e  if  it  does  not 
involve  the  certainty  that  that  whii,h  is  known,  emits  or  i? 
Being  is  the  correlate  of  knowledge 

Hence,  this  concept  i'*  appiicntly  fundamental  to 
ifoniSa'nTia."  ^H  Others.     It  belongs  to  everv  object  with  which  the 

mind  has  to  do  in  knowledge  and  it  belongs  to  each 
with  equal  propriety — to  Him  i/hom  we  cill  m  the  poverty  of 
our  language,  the  Bebig  of  beings,  and  to  the  most  transient  aud 
trivial  creation  of  the  humblest  of  His  creatures ;  to  the  universe 
in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  the  ma- 
thematical point,  which  is  the  product  of  the  thought  of  a 
moment. 

We  sometimes  dignify  the  being  which  k  independent  and  per- 
manent with  the  assertion  that  this  only  or  truly  has  being,  or 
only  and  truly  is ;  but  this  is  by  a  metaphor  only,  and  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  proper  import  of  the  term  or  of  the  con- 
cept for  which  it  stands.  Va<^  positive  existence  of  the  object,  but 
neither  its  dignity  nor  its  duration,  is  expressed  by  the  word. 
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§  264.  Being  is  the  most  abstraet  of  all  possible 
concepts.  After  every  property  or  relation  which  we  BirMtofunuis 
know  of  an  object  ia  set  aside  from  any  existii^  ^lor^M. 
thought  or  thing,  there  remains  the  affirmatioii ;  tJm  -k.  This  re- 
sulting concept  cannot  be  thought  away.  For  this  reason  it  is 
called  logically  the  first  or  the  most  elementary  of  all  concepts. 
As  it  is  the  last  which  we  reach  by  analym,  it  is  the  first  with 
which  our  aynthem  begins. 

Psyokologically,  the  knowledge  of  being  in  the  concrete,  pre- 
cedes that  of  being  in  the  abstract.  "We  know  individual  beings 
before  we  know  being  as  a  concept. 

Logicaily,  or,  more  propei'ly,  metaphysically,  the  concept  of  being 
is  the  firet  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  concepts,  because  it 
is  the  most  extensively  applied,  and  is  the  highest  of  our  gen- 
eralizations (§  249).  But  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  concept, 
except  by  means  of  individual  objects.  To  begin  with  the  con- 
cept in  the  abstiact,  excluding  that  knowledge  which  interprets 
and  makes  it  clear,  is  literally  to  begin  with  nothing.  To  at- 
tempt to  develop  from  it  actual  being,  is  to  give  an  example  by 
failure,  of  the  truth,  ex  ntkilo-  niJiil  fit!  H^el  begins  the  de- 
velopment and  explanation  of  our  real  knowledge  with  the  con- 
cept of  being  in  the  abstract,  and  seelts  to  construct  and  develop 
from  this  the  conception  and  knowledge  of  real  existence,  and 
the  relations  which  it  involves.  In  doing  this,  he  is  obliged  to 
interpret  his  meaning  by  a  tacit  assumption  of  that  which  he 
formally  ignores  and  denies — t.  e.,  to  draw  upon  direct  and  pre- 
sented knowledge  for  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions  and 
relations  which  he  profe^es  to  develop  and  account  for.  The  at- 
tempt is  vain ;  the  method  is  false ;  the  solution  is  impossible. 

The  knowledge  of  being  is  expressed  by  judgments  or  proposi- 
tions, the  subjects  of  which  are  known  individually.  "We  tacitly 
assert  or  think  of  every  such  object;  it,or  this,  is  or  exists.  From 
these  we  generalize  the  concept— 6em^.  Being  or  existence  is 
not,  however,  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  though  it  is  conceived  or 
treated  as  such  when  it  is  thus  generalized.  It  is  obvious  that 
being  must  be  assumed  in  order  that  an  attriliute  or  relation  may 
be  known. 

§  265.  Being  cannot  be  defined—^,  e.,  resolved  into  ^^^  'iMe'Semh 
any  more  elementary  constituents.      It   can  be  de-  ''"'*■ 
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scribed,  however,  by  the  conditions  or  circumstancea  under 
which  it  is  present  to  the  mind  :  When  we  ask,  What  is  being  ? 
we  cannot  answer  in  the  way  of  definition.  But  inasmuch  aa 
whenever  we  know  we  apprehend  being,  by  referring  to  the  act 
of  knowing  we  undcjstand,  tliough  we  cannot  dcfi.ne,  the  import 
of  the  concept ;  i.e.,  we  explain  the  concept,  being,  by  the  act 
which  involves  and  suppoaea  it. 

It  was  said  (§  196)  that  all  concepts  are  founded  on  attributes 
or  relations  generalized,  and  that  the.  only  difference  between 
nouns  and  adjectives  arises  from  their  use  and  not-their  meaning; 
the  same  content  being  present  in  every  case— a  content  of 
attributes  only.  How,  then,  it  might  be  urged,  is  it  possible 
that  there  should  be  any  concept  of  being  at  all,  if  being  is  not 
only  not  an  attribute,  but  is  the  direct  contrast  of  an  attribufa 
and  must  be  supposed  to  make  an  attribute  conceivable  or  pos- 
sible? Tliis  inquiry  has  in  part  been  answered.  In  order  to  be 
turned  into  a  concept,  being  ia  treated  aa  an  attribute;  it  ia 
predicated  of  the  Individuals  to  which  it  belongs  and  thus  ia 
matle  to  suggest  itself  as  essential  to  any  relation.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also  that  some  fixed  permanent  attribute  as  of  standing, 
etc.,  is  usually  selected  to  image  or  represent  beingness. 

Simple  being  ia  a  concept  wholly  indeterminate.  It  stands  for 
itself  and  for  nothing  besides.  It  is  supposed  in  every  other.  It 
must  be  assumed  to  dctermiue  every  other.  We  must  begin  with 
being,  before  we  can  add  a  single  characteristic  to  make  it  defi- 
nite. 

This  is  what  Hegel  had  in  mind  in  his  assertion :  Being  or 
entity  is  equal  to  nothing,  i.  e.,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  notion  without 
content.  Aa  an  abstract  conception,  it  has  no  relations  to  any 
other  concept,  and  consequently  no  attributes ;  it  ia  wholly  un- 
defined. "Being,  the  undetermined,  immediate  object  of  know- 
ledge, is  in  fact  nothing,  no  more  nor  less.  Nothing  is  [has]  the 
same  determination,  or  rather,  absence  of  determination  with, 
and,  for  that  reason,  ia  equivalent  to,  simple  entity.  H^l,  (Logic, 
vol.  i,  p.  22  ilkeije.,  p.  406.) 

But  though  being,  as  a  concept,  and  in  its  relation  to  other 
concepts,  is  indeterminate,  it  is  not  without  signification.  The 
concept  is  talsen  from  and  affirmed  of  and  interpreted  by,  indivi- 
dual beings  which  we  actually  know  by  direct  knowledge. 
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§  266.  From  6e ills' we  P*^^  ^  relation;  both  ex- 
istence and  relationship  being  involved  in  the  act  of    iH'sraiiy  and 
knowing.     By  relations,  individual  objects,  as  well  as 
concepts,  are  distinguished  and  connected.     But  relatioiMhip  in- 
volves diversity  in  the  concept  produced,  and  negation  as  the 
judgment  by  which  diversity  is  aifli-med. 

Two  entities — i.  e.,  objects  apprehended — are  essential  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  connecting  relation.  But  if  the  two  are  known 
they  must  be  distinguished — i.  e.,  known  as  different  from  each 
other,  in  ordei-  that  they  may  be  again  counected. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  all 
others,  is  the  relation  of  diverdty  or  difference. 

In  every  act  and  object  of  knowledge  two  relations  are  sup- 
posed, those  of  diversity  and  of  similarity.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  concrete  Being,  one  is  diverse  from  the  other.  If  both  are 
alike  Beinga,  *'.  e.,  are  comprehended  under  the  concept  Being, 
they  must  be  alike  at  least  in  that  they  are  both  knowable.  In 
brief,  diversity  and  similarity — i.  e.,  logical  or  formal  aamenesa— 
are  everywhei-e  present  This  truth  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion, that  every  act  of  knowledge  is  at  once  an  act  of  analysis 
and  of  synthesis.  In  every  single  act  of  knowledge  we  separate 
— i.  e.,  distinguish — in  order  that  we  may  combine.  We  can 
only  unite  so  far  as  we  separate,  and  we  unite  hy  similarity. 

The  relation  of  difference  or  diversity  is  expressed  by  the 
proposition,  this  hdn^  is  not  Aat.  A  is  not  B,  or  B  is  not  A ; 
the  color  is  not  the  taste,  the  taste  is  not  the  color ;  the  pictured 
moon  is  not  the  mind,  the  mind  is  not  the  moon  which  it  pictures, 
I  am  not  the  object  seen  or  tasted,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  romomberod  that  these  propositions  are  all  indmdBal  propositiona,  and 
that  none  of  thorn  are  or  can  bo  general.  The  indiTidua!  goes  before  the  general 
in  these  propositions  of  relations,  as  in  all  others. 

From  the  recognition  and  affirmation  of  relations  in  general  are 
flvolved  what  are  called  nlaliM  coneipia  or  noHona.     From  the    ji^'',?^^ 
negative  proposition  whioh  expresses  the  rehitiOQ  of  divsrsity  are    noWoiB. 
produced  what  are  tarmed  negative  nonnepU. 

No  sooner  is  A  distingniahad  from  B,  than  we  ean  apply  to  it  the  EogatlTa 
nodon  of  not-B.  In  the  same  way  reciprocally,  the  notion  nat-A  oan  be  allinncd 
of  B.  These  two  notions  are  purely  retative.  The  whole  oontent  or  import 
which  they  express,  is  limited  to  the  single  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
other  ohjeot,  which  other  objeet,  A  or  B,  as  the  caae  may  be,  is  supposed  to  bo 
positively  known. 
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In  like  manner,  olher  relative  nofioits  may  be  fntmed,  AS  if  wo  talia  a  aubBtan,!a 
and  it  puts  us  to  sleep,  we  oonoeive  the  unknown  eomethiDg  whioh  prodaees  this 
aleep-omkiiuj ;  that  is,  we  need  know  it  no  further  than  by  its  relation  to  this 
^ect.  The  only  notion  which  we  have  of  it  may  ba  purely  relative  to  tlia 
known  effect. 

Tha  negative  relation,  as  indeed  any  relative  notion,  ia  at  first  apprehended  as 
individual,  aad  then  generalised.  No  sooner  ia  A  pronounoed  to  be  iio(  B,  thari 
we  prooeed  to  apply  this  to  C,  D,  B,  F,  eto.,  as  wall  as  to  A — indeed,  to  all  objects 
eseept  B  itself.  We  need  know  nocbing  more  of  them  tlian  that  they  ore,  to  be 
justified  in  classing  them  all  as  nol-Ba,  or  in  afflrming  of  them  the  Degatlve 
ooneapt  thus  generalised.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  division  of  all  real  and 
oonoaivabla  tilings  by  diehotomy,  as  it  is  called. 

It  will  be  observeJ,  however,  that  negation  expreSBes  a  relation  between  two 
actual  beings,  or  two  beinge  treated  or  conceived  as  real  It  eopposea  two  positives 
known  or  ooneeived,  eoBh  of  whioh  is  thought  as  related  negatively  to  the  otter. 

The  concept  nothing — nanenHty — is  a  pnrely  relative  concept.  All  being  or 
entities,  whethar  teal  or  Im^nary,  are  grouped  under  the  moat  goDeral  of  all 
concepts.  To  this  la  attached  tha  relation  of  negation.  Wbat  ia  expressed,  ia 
the  proposition  that  the  concept  is  exhaustive,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive or  believe  in  aay  thisg  heaide.  By  a  fiction  of  speech  and  of  thoDgbt  this 
proposition  is  oontraoted  into  tiie  concept  «o(M«j— iwneiiHily— as  thongli  tliero 
were  a  really  existing  object  negatively  related  to  being.  To  form  it  we  group 
all  known  or  knowabls  objects  under  the  general  concept  of  being  and  attaching 
to  this  the  negative  partiole,  make  nol-being=mo  thing^notJinj. 

When  Hegel  asserts  that  the  concept  hdngm  fn  itn  equals  nathiiig  in  its  import, 
he  bus  in  mind  that  it  is  a  concept  which  cannot  be  analysed  into  any  oouBtituent 
oonoept  or  thonght  element :  it  is  therefore  unrelated  to  any  other ;  it  is  undeter- 
mined ;  it  has  no  notional  or  formal  content.  So  far  from  being  true  that  this 
concept  has  no  import,  no  concept  has  an  import  so  extensive.  Its  import  is 
reached  in  the  various  forms  of  direct  knowledge,  whioh  furnish  the  material  and 
meaning  to  every  ooaoept,  and  a  reference  to  which  is  supposed  every  time  the 
oonoept  being  is  used. 

Hegel  reasons  that,  because  the  ennoept  being  is  tlie  tianmtmi  getnta  among  eon- 
oepta,  it  ia  the  originator  of  all  other  concepts  ;  notonly  so,  but  by  the  law  of 
self-evolntion,  it  is  the  originator  of  tbiogs  or  actual  baiugs.  The  failure  of  the 
attempt,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  thaocj  on  which  it  rests  is  manifest  when  the 
effort  ia  made  to  crosa  over  from  the  notion  world  to  the  real  world  j  when  tha 

Tha  effort  aeema  to  be  auooesaful  only  because  tha  real  world  with  its  relalionB  is 
ever  ready  at  hand  behind  the  conoapt  world  which  symbolises  it,  to  furnish  the 


significallon  whioh  is  required.     Eoal  being,  and  real  relations  a 

re  very 

confounded  with  the  generalised  oonoapts  of  the  same.     The  two  ari 

e  easily 

changed,  and  it  ia  by  a  kind  of  in  lei  lactual  juggling  or  slight-of-hi 

and  tha 

sBocess  appaara  to  be  attained,  or  any  oonviclioa  is  produced. 

§  267.  Diversity  or  n^ation  is  applied  to  a  being 

■  as  distinffuished  from  iU  relations,  to  one  relation  o.s 

distinguished  from,  another  relation,  and  ako  to  one 
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being  as  didinguiehed  from  anotha  by  i  tea  is  of  its  rtlahoiia 
We  distinguish  or  separate  objects  from  one  anothei  whether 
material  or  apiritual ;  first,  in  real  knou-le  lge,hj  mlmtwti  or  direct 
inspection;  next,m  thouglit  knowledge  bj  employing  relations  for 
this  purpose,  and  especially  those  similar  relations  by  which 
beings  are  grouped  under  concepls 

This  introduces  ua  to  the  categoiy  of  subitance  and  attribute  so 
far  as  it  is  'merely  formal.  Whenever  a  bein^  is  thought  ni  i  e 
is  distinguished  from  another  being  by  the  numbei  and  the 
extent  of  its  relations,  then  we  ha\e  the  relation  of  lubstmce  and 
attrihide  in  its  pure  or  abstract  form  A  sub  ta?  ce  formally  con 
ceived  is  a  being  distinguished  by  ofrtavn  relations  An  oMnhvie 
h  oiw  of  the  relations  which  tfms  dtshngutshee  tt  being. 

Every  concept  whenever  it  is  complex,  as  having  a  de- 
finite content,  implies  the  relation  of  a  whole  constituted  of  and 
separable  into  parts.  This  implies  the  relation  of  more  or  less. 
Tho  extent  of  a  concept.as  applicable  to  more  or  fewer  objects, 
and  therefore  as  higher  or  lower,  implies  the  same  relation.  The 
relitions  of  wholes  and  parts  and  of  greater  or  less  are  properly 
fo  il  rtiat  ona  as  involved  in  the  veiy  nature  of  the  concept. 
Tl  pj  are  lelit  o  is  of  formal  or  logical  quantity,  which  is  dis- 
t  a„  he  J  ton  matl  emat  cal  quant  ty  by  characteristics  subse- 
[^     Qtlj  e\jla    ed 

Tl  e  relat  J  ot  divers  ty  \  tl  t's  several  applications  suggests 
the  reUtion  of  identity  In  affirming  that  A  is  not  B,  or  is 
diverse  fioni  B  we  imply  that  A  is  identical  with  itself. 
That  the  mind  corner  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  this  relation 
at  an  early  period  of  its  development,  and  makes  frequent  appli- 
cation of  it  afterwards,  is  too  obvious  to  need  confirmation. 
That  the  relation  is  original,  and  is  intuitively  discerned,  is 
equally  clear. 

If  a  concept  is  known  as  identical,  it  is  of  course  implied  that 
the  individual  beings  to  which  it  belongs  have  similar  relations  in 
common.  These  individuals  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by 
moans  of  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  which  are  conceivable 
as  pebble  of  either,  but  not  of  both  together.  One  concept  is 
distinguished  from  another  by  the  relalions  which  make  the  cor^- 
tent  and  determine  the  extent  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Many  bold,  that  the  first  object  to  which  identity  is  applied 
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is  the  soul  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  diverse  states  of 
which  it  is  conscious.  As  the  Ego  distinguishes  itself  from  its 
changing  states,  it  knows  that  the  states  are  varying,  but  the  Ego 
is  the  same.  In  doing  ao,  it  must  compare  itself  at  oue  time  with 
itself  at  another,  or  itself  in  one  state  with  itself  in  another. 

Identity  again  may  be  affirmed  of  a  material  object,  as  of  a 
house,  a  ship,  a  tree,  or  a  horse.  In  such  cases  the  objects  are 
perceired  at  different  times  at  least,  and  are  often  changed  in 
form,  appearance  and  properties.  The  test  or  standai-d  of 
identity  may  be  real  and  natural,  or  it  may  be  conventional  and 
feetitious.     But  the  relation  itself  is  not  thereby  altered. 

Identity  may  also  be  applied  to  a  purely  mental  product. 
Oiten  it  is  interchanged  with  similarity,  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
conc^t,  e.  g.,  I  have  a  similar  image  of  the  same  object  which  I 
previously  imagined  or  perceived.  It  is  not  necrasary  that  the 
concept  should  he  formed  by  all  men  from  the  same  individuals, 
hut  it  is  meant  that  the  similarity  between  the  individual  objects 
is  so  perfect  that  one  individual  may  be  substituted  for  another 
in  forming  it,  and  that  it  may  be  applied  to  one  as  fi-eely  and  as 
properly  as  to  another.  When  it  is  thus  applied  it  concerns  the 
relations  of  content  and  extent,  and  signifies  that  the  same  defini- 
tions and  divisions  are  applicable  in  every  case. 

§  268.  To  gvard  againd  using  eoneepU  in  different 
omaofidentitj,  Senses  in  any  of  the  processes  of  thought,  the  law  of 
identify,  the  law  of  oontradietion  and  the  law  of  excluded 
■middle  are  set  forth  as  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  th-aght,  i.  e., 
of  formal  ilwughi.  These  respect  the  identity  and  diversity  of  con- 
cepts only.  They  are  the  axioms  of  lo^cal  thinking,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  rules  for  every  form  and  mode  of  knowledge.  They  are 
such  practical  rules  as  have  been  found  necessary  from  the  dangers 
to  which  men  are  exposed  from  the  various  forms  of  expression  In 
which  concepts  and  their  relations  are  phrased. 

The  law  of  identity  is  designed  to  avoid  the  twofold  danger  of 
Buppodng,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  diction  is  altered,  that 
the  concepts,  propositions,  and  reasonings  are  changed,  or  on  the 
other,  that,  because  the  phraseology  is  similar,  the  meaning  is  the 
same. 

Complex  concepts  only  can  he  trieil  and  tested  by  this  law; 
and  these  can  be  tested  both  iu  their  content  and  extent.     The 
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law  applied  to  tiie  content  averts  that  a  concept  is,  for  purposes 
of  logic,  the  same  with  the  sum  of  its  constituting  elements : 
A^  (a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e)  ;  i.  e.,  all  these  being  taken  together,  the 
one  is  convertible  with  the  other.  When  applied  to  the  relation 
of  extent,  it  asserts  that  the  concept  as  genus  is  identical  with 
the  total  of  its  contained  species  or  subordinate  parts.  To  make 
the  logical  law  of  identity  the  mere  meanii^less  truism, — A  is 
A,  i.  e.,  that  a  concept  in  the  same  form  of  diction  is  identical 
with  itself, — ^is  inept  and  absurd. 

The  logical  axiom  or  law  of  contradiction :  A  is  not  no^A,  is 
only  a  generalized  application  of  the  iutuitioQ  of  difference  to  any 
concept  whatever,  taken  in  both  extent  and  content.  A  thing  or 
a  concept  is  not  another,  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  things  or  con- 
cepts from  which  it  differs,  nor  all  of  them  united.  This  truth, 
expressed  as  a  TTtfo,  requires  that  the  concept  "should  never  be 
confounded  with  or  substituted  for  either." 

The  law  of  excluded  middle  is,  every  B  is  either  A  or  not-A. 
This  is  another  application  of  the  intuitions  of  difference  and 
identity  when  generalized.  When  A  has  been  distinguished  from 
not-A,  it  is  at  once  discerned  that  these  two  concepts  divide  the 
extent  of  all  concavable  existences  into  two  classes.  This  truth 
is  then  stated  as  a  principle  ;  which  is  ready  to  he  used  as  a  law 
whenever  it  is  required  to  gi      1  ect    ur  th    k  ng. 

Much  evil  has  resulted  f   m  th  ft  km    these  three 

logical  laws  as  the  original  and  th        Ij   1  f      r  knowledge. 

It  was  entirely  natural  for  ph  los  ph  wl  w  p  cticed  in  the 
schools  of  formal  logic  to  sui  p  tl  t  ri  th  g  hich  man  be- 
lieves to  be  ti-ue  could  be  dem  t  t  I  bj  th  m  th  ds  and  after 
the  principles  of  the  syllogism.  The  tenacity  with  which  this 
persuasion  has  been  adhered  to  is  most  remarkable  in  the  histojy 
of  all  systems  and  schools  of  thought.  For  a  long  period  aftei- 
the  revival  of  philosophy  it  seemed  that  man  would  never  cease 
to  attempt  to  give  a  logical  demonstration  for  the  veiy  axioms 
and  principles  on  which  all  demonstration  must  rest.  Logical 
proof  was  required  for  all  knowledge,  for  the  belief  in  a  material 
world,  for  our  confidence  in  memory,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
fects  of  experience  and  the  illusions  of  the  imagination ;  in  short, 
for  everything  known  or  believed  by  man, — and  to  logical  proof 
these  three  laws  of  thought  were  assumed  as  the  axioms.    Hence, 
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the  attempt  was  persistently  made  to  found  upon  these  laws  the  viJwle 
struclure  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  dcduoe  or  demonstrate  from 
them,  the  validity  of  this  knowledge  in  all  its  forms  and  appli- 
cations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MATHEMATICAL   RELATIONS  :    TIME  AND  SPACE. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  mathematical  categories ;  or  those 
relations  which  involve  the  belief  in  time  and  space.  These  re- 
lations are  of  the  most  extensive  application.  They  ail  must  in  a 
sense  be  recognized  in  every  act  of  consciousness  and  perception. 
By  means  of  these,  material  and  spiritual  objects  are  parted  and 
united,  are  individualized  and  generalized.  They  suggest  the 
space  and  time  which  are  infinite  and  absolute — the  correlates  of 
limited  time  and  limited  space.  In  order  to  relieve  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  consider  them  first 
under  their  more  familiar  aspects  and  relations,  and  afterwards 
in  those  which  are  more  recondite  and  difficult    We  begin  with 

I.  Iktension  as  given,  in  Smse-PercepUmi ;  or  the  relatimis  of 
matter  which  introduce  and  require  the  knowledge  of  Space. 

§  269.  All  matter  is  known  as  extended.  The 
Beyeiopment  bcings  or  objects  of  which  we  become  cognizant  in 
»rfllonir"ra.  the  use  of  the  muscular  and  sensorial  apparatus  are 
iflnaioa.  extended.    The  percepts  and  things  which  are  pre- 

sented to  the  sensorium  as  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  are  perceived 
as  extended. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  extension  in  one  or  all  of  its  dimen- 
sions is  known  at  first  as  separable  from  the  matter  to  which  it 
pertains  and  of  which  it  is  affirmed ;  but  as  belonging  to  matter 
and  affirmable  of  it.  All  extended  objects  are  known  as  ex- 
tended, at  least  in  two  dimensions.  We  cannot  conceive  the  eye 
and  the  hand  to  rest  upon  or  to  move  along  any  so-called  object 
without  the  apprehension  of  an  extended  surface.  A  ball  or 
cube  when  followed  by  the  eye  or  grasped  by  the  hand  is  known 
to  return  upon  itself,  and  both  are  sooner  or  later  known  as  ex- 
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toaded  in  tliree  dimensions  or  directions,  i.  e.,  a^  hii/h,  hroad,  and 
dsqp.  This  esteusvon  is  first  known  as  outer,  t.  e.,  as  enclosing 
matter.  But  when  the  child  peeps  into  a  tox,  or  surveys  from 
within,  the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  with  which 
it  is  familiar,  it  distinguishes  the  surfaces  which  are  inner  or 
enclosed  by  matter,  from  those  which  are  outer  and  enclose  matter. 

After  the  process  of  perception  is  complete  by  a  synthesis  of 
percepts  and  their  relations,  the  mind  proceeds  to  analyze  these 
elements,  and  to  think  of  them  separately  from  any  single  sub- 
stance. But  after  disposing  of  ail  the  qualities  apprehended  by 
sease-perception,  it  still  finds  a  residuum,  in  the  relations  belong- 
ing to  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  matter  as  already 
described.  The  hand  experiments  upon  these  surfaces,  and  finds 
them  rough  or  smooth,  etc.  The  eye  discerns  them  as  variously 
colored,  as  light  or  (Jarft.etc.  But  no  one  of  the  senses  finds  what 
we  call  thdr  extension.  There  is  no  sense-perception  to  which 
this  is  appropriate,  and  over  against  which  this  may  be  set  .as  a 
quality.  Moreover,  this  very  property  involves  the  recognition  of 
a  void,  to  which  it  is  also  conceived  to  have  constant  relation. 

What  is  this  void  which  we  call  space  ?  "What  is  that  property 
In  matter  which  requires  the  recognition  of  space  ?  We  may  iind 
further  aid  in  answering  these  questions,  if  we  consider  iiist  the 
attributes  and  relations  which  involve  the  kindred  questions  in 
respect  to  time. 

II.  Of  Time  as  appreliended  in  consciousness  ;  or,  the  relaiimis 
of  events  which  introduce  and  involve  the  knowledge  of  Time, 

§  270,    Every  psTjchical  aet  or  state,  whether  appre- 
hended more  or  less  distinctly  as  a  part  of  the  whole  nSa™^'*™ 
series;  and  the  entire  series  viewed  as  an  unbroken  "^""f^""™'- 
whole,  are  known  as  oonUnuing  or  enduring. 

How  soon,  or  whether  it  is  by  the  gradual  discipline  or  the  in- 
stant application  of  the  powers  that  psychical  phenomena  are 
separated  into  distinct  events,  we  need  not  inquire.  Whenever 
they  are  distinguished,  the  whole  and  the  parts  are  known  as 
continuous  or  enduring.  An  act  that  ia  literally  instantaneous, 
a  psychical  state  beginning  and  occupying  no  time  at  all,  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable.  What  we  call  instants  are  not  timeless,  but 
the  least  kuowablo  or  appreciable  portions  of  time.  As  every  ob- 
ject of  sense-perception — whether  many  as  one,  or  one  of  many 
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— must  be  known  aa  cstended,  so  it  is  with  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  Continuance, or  duration, belongs  to  each  and  to  all. 

But  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  psychical  objects  given  to 
consciousness ;  first,  the  energy  of  the  ego  by  which  it  manifests 
its  continued,  unbroken,  and  identical  life ;  and  second,  the  special 
activities  which  change  every  instant.  As  the  subject  of  chang- 
ii^  activities — the  soul  knows  ifself  to  be  living  and  acting  contin- 
uously. It  also  knows  itself  as  acting  and  suffering  in  states  that 
change  as  continuously.  Some  of  these  states  may  seem  also  to 
coincide  with  others,  as  one  continuous  or  successively  repeated 
act  of  Imowledge  may  run  side  by  side  with  two  or  more  diverse 
stat«s  of  feeling. 

Upon  this  continually  existing  and  proceeding  life  of  the  soul, 
all  its  special  activities  and  states  are  projeded,  as  it  were ;  as  one 
portion  of  extended  matter  is  perceived  over  against  the  back- 
ground of  other  matter  more  extended  than  itselt  These  activi- 
ties thus  connected  are  known  to  exist  in  a  series  involving  the 
relations  between  one  another  of  now,  before,  and  after.  These 
relations  are  applied  first  of  all  to  the  individual  activities  of  the 
soul.  But  just  as  we  speak  of  portions  of  matter  as  here,  there  ; 
before,  behind  ;  within,  and  withmit ;  so  we  apply  these  time  rela- 
tions to  the  states  of  the  soul.  As  we  find  one  portion  of  matter 
included  by  or  including  other  portions,  so  we  can  cut  off  a  single 
portion  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  soul  by  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary effort,  and  contemplate  those  states  which  are  included 
within,  or  are  excluded  from  it. 

Time  may  be  conceived  as  void  of  psychical  phenomena ;  as 
space  is  void  of  material  beings  and  acts,  Not  that  time  can  be 
absolutely  void,  but  portions  of  the  soul's  existence  can  be 
considered  as  such,  in  the  sense  explained.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  events  in  the  relations  of  time, 
that  time  should  be  distinctly  conceived  as  void.  We  can  know 
events  as  past,  present,  and  fiitnre,  by  considering  each  of  them 
as  successive  phenomena  of  the  continued  life  of  the  souL 

We  have  to  do  thus  t&r  only  with  time-relations  in  the  con- 
crete, and  as  given  in  consciousness.  By  consciousness  as  here 
used  it  is  obvious  we  do  not  intend  merely  the  power  or  the  act 
by  which  the  soul  knows  its  own  states  as  present  and  imme- 
diate.    In  this  sense  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  duration.     We 
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Ernst  include  some  use  of  the  repiesentative  power  in  respect  to 
past  and  faturc  events,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  what  is  rep- 
resented, was  or  will  be  actual.     Consciousness  must 
to  this  extent  of  meaning,  before  it  can  connect  objects  in  the 
lations  of  time. 

III.   0/  the  mutual  rehiioiw  of  Extended  and  Enduring  oije 

§  271.  Material  objects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ap- 
prehended by  sense-perception  as  extended.   Spiritual  06™  ™kii 
acts  and  states  are  known  in  consciousness  as  endur-  oyectatoget 
ing.    But  sense-perception  and  consciousness  occur 
in  fact,  as  two  elements  in  the  same  psychical  energy  or  state. 
As  a  consequence,  the  relations  of  extension  and  duration  are 
intimate  and  interchangeable,  and  the  conceptions  and  language 
originally  derived  from  and  appropriate  to  the  one,  are  appro- 
priated to  the  other. 

First :  The  relations  of  time  are  transferred  from  the  activi- 
ties and  phenomena  of  spirit,  to  the  activities  and  phenomena  of 
matter. 

Duration  or  continuance  is,  as  we  havo  seen,  originally  dis- 
cerned of  the  activities  and  phenomena  of  the  spirit.  To  these 
tiie  relations  of  time  are  directly  and  properly  applied.  When 
these  relations  are  affirmed  of  more  than  one  object,  whether  of 
matter  or  spirit,  the  intervention  of  the  memory  of  the  observer 
is  reqnired.  We  cannot  say  of  the  trotting  of  a  horse,  of  the 
flight  of  a  bullet,  or  of  any  other  motion,  that  it  continued  so 
many  seconds  or  minutes,  without  supposing  the  observer  who 
is  all  the  while  looking  on,  to  translate  the  objects  really  taking 
place  into  olyeets  as  peroeived  by  himself,  i.  e.,  into  remits  of  acta  of 
his  omi,  each  enduring  so  much  time.  Material  acts  or  phenom- 
ena must  be  connected  by  the  soul's  subjective  activity  that 
they  may  be  recalled.  Moreover,  whatever  may  take  place  in 
the  series  of  objective  or  material  acts;  that  which  is  unobserved 
is  totally  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  time :  to  the  mind  as  enduring 
it  is,  as  though  it  had  not  been  at  all.  The  relation  of  time 
can  neither  be  applied,  nor  thought  of  as  applied  to  any  material 
acts  or  events,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  duration  of 
some  person  who  has  fii-st  applied  to  them  his  own  spiritual  ex- 
periences either  in  fa^t  or  imagination.  Every  such  applica- 
tion when  fully  translated  or  explicated,  is  made  as  follows, 
20 
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While  I  was  tliinldng  or  obaerring  for  so  long  a  time  the,horae 
trotted  or  the  bullet  aped  for  the  same  space  of  time. 

Second  :  But  though  duration,  as  a  spiritual  experience,  is  the 
nltimate  standard  or  measure  ;  the  actual  measures  of  the  dura- 
tion even  of  spiritual  phenomena, — are  taken  from  the  objective 
or  material  world.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Any  standard 
furnished  from  individual  and  spiritual  experience  must  be  so 
indeterminate  t«  one's  self  as  to  be  useless,  and,  moreover,  must 
be  wholly  inaccessible  to  every  one  besides.  Though,  in  our  ulti- 
mate analysis,  we  say  to  ourselves,  "  While  I  was  thinking  and 
feeling  so  and  so,  the  pendulum  vibrated,  the  horse  ran,  the 
bullet  sped  so  or  so  long,"  yet  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
fix  and  render  ^miliar  any  individual  or  often  repeated  series  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  as  to  use  it  aa  a  standard  even  for  our- 
selves. Even  if  we  could  do  this  for  ourselves,  we  could  not 
bring  it  within  the  reach  and  use  of  others.  But  two  individuals, 
and  a  great  number  of  individuals,  can  observe  the  same 
vibrating  pendulum,  the  same  advancing  and  retreating  shadow 
on  the  dial,  or  the  same  rising  and  setting  sun,  and  can  use 
these  as  standards  to  measure  al!  phenomena  whether  infernal 
or  external. 

Third :  the  language  of  duration  is  taten  from  material  and 
extended  objects,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  fact  and  from  neces- 
sity, all  the  relations  of  time  are  expressed  in  terms  originally 
appropriate  to  material  objects,  and  the  relations  of  extension 
which  they  involve.  Long,  short,  before,  after,  etc.,  were  first 
applied  to  material  objeete,  and  from  them  transferred  to  the  re- 
lations of  time.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  this  is  but  a  single 
example  of  the  necessity  by  which  the  language  and  terms  of 
every  kind  that  are  applied  to  spirit  and  its  relations  must  be  de- 
rived from  space-objects  and  space-relations. 

Material  objects  are  not  only  known  to  be  extended,  but  as 
measuring  one  another,  i.  e.,  as  susceptible  of  quantity.  Quan- 
tity supposes  the  iui^uiry.  How  much?  How  many  ?or,  How  great? 
I  ha  fo  t  an  er,  So  much.  So  many.  So  large— referring  at 
0  e  to  ne  obje  t  which  as  a  unit  or  standard  measures  a 
wl  le  The  e  tended  material  universe,  as  at  first  vaguely  and 
onf  elly  c  n  e  d,  is  unbroken,  having  only  supei-ficial  exten- 
s  on      By  tt  e  p  o  -ess  of  sense-perception  it  is  soon  broken  into 
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separate  objects,  each  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  whole, 
in  respect  to  breadth  and  the  other  reiatJons. 

As  extended  objects  divide  and  measure  one  another,  so  one  or 
more  separate  acts  or  states  of  the  soul  which  follow  one  another 
in  a  series,  may  be  contemplated  as  dividing,  and  yet  making  up 
this  whole,  the  whole  of  time  being  constituted  by  the  continued 
activity  of  the  soul  during  these  its  different  aots.  Measure  in  the 
general  sense,  as  applied  to  spirit  sbjects  and  material  object8,im- 
piies  the  relation  of  whole  and  parts.  This  relation,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  involved  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sense-perception, 
consciousne^,  representation,  and  thought,  etc.,  and  is  essential  to 
the  very  process  and  product  of  knowledge  in  every  form,  and 
hence  belongs  among  the  Jormal  relations.  Measure,  in  the 
more  exact  sense,  we  need  not  say,  supposes  number. 

IV.  Of  extended  and  enduring  oljeets  as  Imaged  or  repre- 
sented: or,  spaee  and  Ume  objects  ae  enlarged  and  'measured  by  Hie 
Imagination. 

%  272.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  material  uni- 
verse  is  apprehended  through  the  semes  by  any  single  wnee-peiMi™ 
act  of  the  mind.  The  hand  can  cognize  an  object  of 
only  equal  extent  with  itself.  The  eye  has  a  iar  wider,  but  still 
a  very  limited  range.  All  beyond  either,  is  apprehended  and 
measured  by  the  representative  powei.  E\en  withm  the  limits 
to  which  the  eye  reaches,  and  upon  those  very  objeeta  whiuh  the 
eye  seems  to  command,  the  iepiesentati\e  poivei  i^>  largely  em- 
ployed in  estimating  extent  m  the  dimensions  of  distance  and 

That  which  is  before  the  cje  is  the  utmost  which  the  eye  caa 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  perceive,  and  much  even  of  this  extent  is^ 
estimated  by  tlie  eye  of  the  mind.  The  objects  within  the  reach  of 
the  hand  and  the  direct  inspection  of  the  eye,  we  measure  by  select- 
ing some  one  as  a  unit,  in  the  manner  explained.  Those  beyond 
these  bounds,  we  measure  in  a  similar  way,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  material  measured,  and  the  standard  by  which  it 
is  measui-ed,  are  furnished  by  the  im^nation  only,  working 
upon  the  suggestions  or  occasions  which  perceived  objects  furnish, 
"We  seem  to  perceive  the  real  height  of  the  lofty  tree  that  shoots 
up  from  the  horizon  against  the  sky,  while  it  is  but  a  mote  to  the 
eye;  we  think  we  perceive  the  width  of  the  stream  that  threads 
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the  diataat  meadow  with  a  silvery  line,  but  these  estimates  aro 
possible  only  by  the  aid  of  the  picture-making  power,  that  brings 
ita  objects  by  the  side  of  the  tree  nnder  which  we  stand,  or  npon 
the  margin  of  the  stream  where  we  sit.  We  have  already  learned, 
in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  imagination  that  we  supply  the  defects  of  the  senses,  and 
interpret  their  indications. 

I  273.  We  aro  dependent  upon  (As  imagination 
n-e  USD  tiie  im-  alone  for  our  estimates  of  distance  and  size'  beyond 
the  limiffl  of  actual  perception.  These  estimates  vary 
with  the  actual  knowledge  which  we  have  gaiaed  of  such  objects 
by  inspection  and  can  recall  by  the  memory,  and  with  the 
practice  which  resulta  from  the  fi-equent  application  of  defi- 
nite standards  by  the  representative  power.  The  adult  surpasses 
the  child  immeasurably  in  this  power.  The  man  of  various 
observation  and  of  disciplined  powers  excels  the  man  of  limited 
knowledge  and  of  untrained  habits;  the  modem, instructed  and 
taught  as  he  is,  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients. 

A  child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  of  no  inferior  intelli- 
gence, and  of  good  opportunities  for  instruction  and  thought,  was 
once  asked  how  far  distant  the  sun  sets,  and  answered  promptly, 
In  the  next  field.  This  child  bad  walked  and  driven  for  miles 
in  every  direction  from  its  home,  and  would  have  remem- 
bered, if  prompted  by  leading  questions,  that  all  the  roadways 
along  which  it  had  gone  were  bordered  by  adjacent  houses,  fields, 
and  gardens,  like  those  within  sight,  but  it  had  never  learned 
to  combine  these  objects  by  imagination  or  to  measure  such  a 
whole  by  the  unit  of  a  fiimiliar  standard  so  as  to  estimate 
their  relative  dimensions. 

The  conceptions  and  estimates  of  the  uncultivated  man  are  very 
like  those  of  the  immature  child,  especially  if  such  a  man  is  con- 
fined by  his  habits  of  life  to  a  single  narrow  valley  or  a  limited 
range  of  travel.  Every  thing  beyond  these  limits  is  confused  and 
unmeasured.  The  horizon  of  his  actual  perceptions,  or  the  slightly 
enlai^d  horizon  of  his  expeditions  for  hunting  and  war,  includes  all 
that  he  knows  or  soberly  imagines.  Hemay  at  times  fill  the  blank 
vacuity  beyond,  with  objects  that  are  monstrous,  horrid,  and  gro- 
tesque— objects  that  are  terrific  to  his  unintelligent  fears,  or  are 
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bewildering  to  hia  insane  expeetatioiM  ;  but  he  fixes  on  few  or  none 
wbicli  told  definite  or  rational  relations  to  others  as  measures  or 
bounds.  The  spatial  world  formed  by  both  chUd  and  savage,  in 
well  represented  by  the  rude  maps  of  the  early  geographers,  in 
■which  the  countries  actually  traversed  are  drawn  with  a  certain 
degree  of  definif«uess,  though  the  near  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  remote ;  but  the  regions  beyond  are  a  blank  bounded  by  an  un- 
certain line,  along  which  uncouth  monsters  are  placed,  or  the  un- 
Itnown  and  measureless  water  or  desert  shuts  in  the  picture. 

The  child  and  savage  neither  think  nor  care  how  large  are  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  or  how  many  are  the  steps,  the  miles,  or 
leagues,  which  would  be  required  to  reach  them.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  can  we  explain  the  very  inadequate  conceptions 
on  these  subjects  which  the  early  astronomers  accepted. 

§  274,  Our  estimates  of  time-objects,  like  those  of 
space-objects,  are  largely  the  work  of  the  represeuta-     liiuo-otgecta 
tive  faculty.     The  passing  and    present  acts  and  " 

states  of  our  own  spirits,  and  the  coincident  operations  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,are  the  only  time-objects  of  which 
we  have  direct  cognizanec.  Past  objects  are  gone.  Future 
objects  do  not  yet  exist.  Present  objects  alone  directly  confront 
the  mind.  The  past  must  be  recalled  by  memory,  the  future 
must  be  anticipated  in  the  imagination,  i.  e.,  both  must  be  re-pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  so  as  with  the  present  to  complete  the  aeriea  of 
time  objects. 

To  measure  past  events,  we  must  be  able  to  recall 
them  in  their  order,  so  as  to  have  before  us  the  ma-  pacitLes  in  dif- 
terial  which  we  are  to  estimate.  But  men  differ 
greatlyin  their  capacity  to  revive  past  objects  in  their  fulness  and 
order.  If  the  capacity  to  recall  with  success  be  possessed,  time 
and  efibrt  must  be  added  that  any  past  series  may  be  restored,  so 
as  to  be  estimated  and  measured.  Some  self-discipline  and  prac- 
tice are  required  that  a  measure  may  be  prepared  from  our  inner 
experience  which  shall  be  ready  for  use,  and  also  tliat  the  same 
standard  shall  be  uniformly  applied. 

Differences  in  both  these  particulars  in  difierent 
persons,  and  in  the  same  persons  at  diiferent  times,   tiie  eatinuitos 
account  for  the  singnlai-  differences  which  are  so  no- 
torious in  our  estimates  of  time.    No  fact  is  more  generally  ac- 
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cepted,  than  that  two  series  of  events  may  occupy  the  same  length  of 
time  aa  measured  by  the  clock,  and  may  seem  to  vary  very  greatly 
from  one  another  as  measured  by  the  mind.  If  we  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  a  friead  or  a,  railway  train ;  or  if 
we  are  listening  to  a  tiresome  conversation  or  a  tedious  lecture, 
the  time  seems  very  long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  converaa- 
tion  is  interesting,  or  the  pastime  is  absorbing,  the  time  fiiea 
swiftly  along.  The  child  cannot  believe  that  the  hour  has  come 
which  calls  him  from  his  play,  to  school  or  to  bed.  A  trip  by 
a  st-eamer  seems  much  longer  than  a  trip  by  railway,  when  the 
time  is  the  same.  Each  are  sensibly  shortened  if  the  tedium  is 
teguiled  by  spirited  conversation.  A  week  spent  in  the  daily 
routine  of  regular  employment,  goes  quickly  by ;  while  a  week 
of  constant  traveling,  filled  up  by  a  rapid  succession  of  exciting 
objects,  often  seems  surprisingly  long.  The  years  of  childhood 
glide  slowly  away.  Every  day  and  every  month  stretches  to  an 
interminable  length,  because  our  present  enjoyment  brings  no 
disappointment,  and  because  it  stands  between  ua  and  aome 
future  happiness  which  the  mind  is  impatient  to  grasp.  The 
years  of  our  busy  middle  life  alip  hastily  by,  though  wo  would 
&da  delay  their  flight,  becausfe  we  are  too  busy  to  measure  the 
passing  yeara. 

The  constructions  and  meaaurements  of  space  and  time  which 
we  have  thus  far  considered,  do  not  involve  defiaite  relations  of 
number  and  magnitude,  Tiiey  are  made  for  practical  uae  and 
convenience,  and  require  only  general  impressions  of  their  time 
or  apace  relations,  or  a  ready  reference  to  some  familiar  object  or 
series  as  a  standard  of  measurement.  The  mind  judges  the  time 
spent  in  one  occupation  to  be  about  as  long  as  the  time  spent  in 
another.  'It  took  me  about  as  long,  or  twice  or  half  as  long,  aa 
to  do  this  or  that  familiar  act.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  C  to  D ;  or  it  may  bo  greater  or  leas.' 
But  when  we  say  London  is  3  or  4,000  milea  from  Kew  York,  or, 
the  moon  is  238,650  miles  distant  from  the  earth  ;  or,"W"ashing- 
toa  and  Napoleon  were  born  and  died  so  many  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  wo  apply  measurements  of  a  different  char- 
acter, by  means  of  definite  standards  of  both  space  and  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection,  the  history  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  human  race  in  the  standards  of  both  time 
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and  space.  Tlie  savage  measures  time  by  the  budding  of  the  oak, 
or  the  return  and  departure  of  birds  or  other  gama  By  and 
by  he  marks  the  coming  and  going  of  the  moon.  Then  rude  de- 
vices like  the  clepsydra  or  the  sand-dial  are  introduced.  Last 
of  all,  the  scieatiflc  observer  employs  the  chronometer  and  the 
astronomical  clock. 

So,  in  standards  of  length,  the  mind  has  passed  from  the  use 
of  parts  of  the  body,  to  measurements  by  the  aid  of  the  pendu- 
lum, or  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  find  an 
accurate  and  trustworthy  standard. 

Standards  of  both  space  and  time  are  derived  from  whence  stm- 
material  objects,  real  or  imagined.  No  images  can  be  apace  ana  uma 
formed  of  space  or  time  as  such,  or  of  what  are  some-  "°  '^'' ' 
times  called  pure  or  empty  spa^e  and  time,  but  only  of  those  ob- 
jects or  events  which  hold  a  relation  to  either  or  to  both.  When 
these  are  pictured  or  imaged,  they  carry  with  them  those  rela- 
tions which  the  originals  necessarily  iavolve,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  be  severed  in  reality  or  in  thought  (§  206).  Thus,  for  a 
standard  of  space,  the  words  yard,  or  rod,  or  mUe,  may  call  up 
some  visible  or  tangible  object  most  indeflaitely  pictured,  or  with 
the  words,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  or  year,  some  series  of  events 
that  have  required  a  remembered  period,  or  a  part  of  such  a 
period.  Both  these  are  pictured,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  time  or  space  which  they  suggest.  But  these 
standards  are  concepts  as  well  as  images,  and  they  cannot  be  com- 
pletely understood,  even  as  images,  till  they  are  considered  also 
as  concepts.    This  leads  us  to  consider 

y.  space  and  time  objecls  as  Generalized;  or,  tlie  Concepts  of 
the  relations  of  objects  to  time  and  space. 

§  275.  Different  individual  objects  and  events  hold 
similar  space  and  time  relations,  whether  thci  are  Mm  !  ei  e 
presented  to  sense  and  consciousness,  or  are  rcpicsLuted  ja  '  ara  gen 
fo  the  imagination.  Space-objects  may  be  ^like  m 
relative  pc^tion,  distance,  form,  size,  etc.,  etc  Time  objects  may 
be  ahke  in  coexistence,  in  antecedence  or  subsequence,  in  their 
relative  place  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  and  in  the  intervals  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  one  another  or  from  any  other 
event.  The  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  time  and  space 
objects   may  also   bo  common  fej  any  numbu  of  both    classes. 
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These  relations  are  as  readily  generalized  as  aro  tlie  attributes  of 
material  or  spiritual  things.  It  is  as  easy  to  generalize  the  forms 
and  sizes  of  objects  as  their  color  or  their  taste ;  the  beforeness  and 
aflemess  of  a  spiritnal  act,  as  any  one  of  its  qualities  of  knowledge 
or  feeling. 

It  is  true  there  is  this  difference :  these  relations  are  in  their 
nature  incapable  of  being  directly  picturable  to  the  im^nation, 
like  the  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  In  order  to  represent 
them  at  all,  wo  must  first  picture  the  objects  which  hold  them 
and  so  recall  or  suggest  the  relations  themselves.  But  as  concepts 
these  generalized  products  are  as  easily  formed  and  comprehended 
as  any  others. 

The  words  by  which  these  relations  are  named  and  known,  aro 
as  truly  generic  as  the  terms  usually  called  common.  All  of 
them,  it  is  true,  have  a  more  or  less  direct  relation  to  an  indivi- 
dual place  and  time,  and  seem  therefore  to  be  less  general  than 
the  other  appellatives ;  but  they  are  all  capable  of  being  equally 
attributed  to  many  individual  objects,  and  henee  are  as  truly 
generic  as  they.  We  cannot  say  kere,  there,  now,  before  and  ajier, 
without  implying  that  an  individual  observer  occupying  an  indi- 
vidual place  at  an  individual  portion  of  time  apprehends  the 
object  in  this  very  relation,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  objects  at 
different  times  may  be  here  or  there,  and  v.  v.  now  or  {hen,  before 
or  after,  i-  e.,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  places.  Hence 
the  lierenesa  and  thereness,  the  nowness  and  thenness,  the  beforeness 
and  aftemess  may  be  common  to  many  individuals,  and  like  sensible 
or  spiritnal  qualities,  may  be  afiirmed  or  predicated  of  all.  These 
objects  may  be  grouped  under,  or  classified  by  means  of  these 
general  relations.  The  terms  which  denote  these,  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  other  common  terms.  Very  many  adjectives 
of  time,  as  prior,  later,  present,  past,  and  future,  and  of  space,  as 
hnff,  short,  high,  deep,  and  broad,  and  of  form,  as  cireular,  trian- 
ffula/r,  square,  apkerical,  and  convml,  and  of  motion,  as  mirift,  shw, 
etc.,  will  occur  as  belonging  to  these  classes  of  words.  All  these 
classes  of  terms,  like  aU  other  notion  words,  require  some  image 
to  explain  and  illustrate  them  to  the  mind.  But  they  are  pecu- 
liar in  this,  that  every  object  in  nature  and  in  spirit  has  some  re- 
lation to  tiine  and  apace,  and  hence  it  is  indifferent  what  one  is 
cited  to  exemplify  tiicsc  universal  relations. 
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VI.  Of  Ma&ematieal  Quantity;  ^leproeess  by  which  its  corwepU 
are  evolved,  and  their  relations  to  time  and  space. 

§  276.  These  concepts  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes,  the  concept  of  wagniMde  and  the  con-  "^uiem^iii^ 
cepta  oj  number,  or  the  concepts  which  are  respect-  ^metSoJ''* 
ively  related  to  space  and  time.  We  begin  with  those 
■which  imply  the  existence  of  space,  as  being  the  most  easily  ex- 
plained and  understood ;  i.  e.,  vnth  geomelrieal  concepts  or  con.- 
eepfs  of  pwre  magniiude. 

Of  these  the  most  femOiar  are,  the  point,  the  line,  the  surface, 
the  triangle,  ike  square,  the  rectangle,  the  rhomboid,  the  solid,  the 
etAe,  the  sphere,  ete. 

These  terms  stand  for  botli  images  and  concepts,  in  otJier  words, 
for  the  products  of  the  imagination  and  of  thought.  As  images 
they  are  individual,  as  concepts  they  are  general. 

The  creative  imagination  idealizes  not  only  tbc  sensible  and 
spiritual  properties  of  tiese  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it  ideal- 
izes their  space  and  time  relations,  §  ISl.  It  transforms  the 
perceived  edge  with  its  actual  breadth  and  ragged  outline  into 
the  ideal  line  which  has  neither  breadth  nor  undulation.  It 
smooths  the  undulating  surface  into  an  evenly  lying  geometrical 
superficies.  In  the  same  way  it  refines  the  blunted  corner  of  a 
die  or  cubical  block  into  the  mathematical  point  which  is  ideal- 
ized as  havii^  place  but  no  extent  in  any  dh-ection.  These  rela- 
tions cannot  themselves  be  thus  imaged,  but  an  object  itself  can 
foe  imaged  with  these  relations  thus  idealized.  Every  such  object 
is  at  first  individual.  But  when  the  relation  is  generalized,  we 
have  a  concept  in  place  of  an  ima^,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
the  concrete  and  individual  which  belongs  to  any  other  concept. 
These  concepts,  like  all  other  concepts,  need  to  be  imaged  and  il- 
lustrated by  concrete  objects.  Only  in  this  way  can  their  import 
be  understood,  and  their  validity  established.  All  geometrical 
eoneeptioos  are  dependent  upon  the  assumption  of  the  space-rela- 
tions of  objects.  Without  tliese  space-relations  they  have  no 
meaning.  They  presuppose  the  belief  in  these  space-relations,  as 
actually  belonging  to  every  material  existence.  They  rest  upon 
the  belief  in  that  absolute  and  infinite  space  which  limited  space 
presupposes  and  involves.  Space, with  the  space-relations  of  ob- 
iects.is  the  ever-assumed  baokground  upon  which  all  geometrical 
20* 
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construrtions  are  projected,  and  over  against  wliich  all  its  pro- 
ceasea  are  interpreted. 

The  reality  aud  the  validity  of  these  conceptions 
Gmu'!"rioai  "^  r^st  entirely  upon  the  mind's  own  power  to  construct 
Quantitj.  ^^^   comprehend   them.      The   mind   knows  that  it 

can  construct  these  concepts,  and  knows  what  tliey  are  when  con- 
structed. Geometry  postulates  that  every  student  may  make  these 
concepts  for  himself.  Its  language  is  confident,  "  draw  a  line," 
"  eonaeive  or  construet  a  plane,"  "tidnkoj  a  point."  It  lays  the 
foundations  for  ite  reasonings  in  these  postulates.  It  defines  the 
meaning  of  these  constructions  hy  analyzing  their  relations  to  one 
anothei-  and  to  the  space  to  which  they  all  have  a  common  rela- 
tion. It  illustrates,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  demonstrates  any  relar 
tions  unknown  before  by  referring  to  new  constnictions  as  exem- 
plified in  some  material  substance,  for  example,  in  a  cube  or  sphere, 
a  cone,  a  dot,  a  chalk  line,  a  rough  surface  on  a  blackboard  or  pa- 
per bounded  by  marks — which  are  no  mathematical  entities  but 
serve  to  represent  them  and  hold  the  attention  to  the  constructions 
they  represent.  In  the  so-called  demonstrations  of  Geometry  one 
figure  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  in  connection  with  another.  Addi- 
tional figures  are  placed  by  the  side  of  th<«e  witli  which  we  begin, 
or  those  already  drawn  are  so  divided  as  to  enable  the  mind  to 
bring  into  comparison  figures  that  had  been  inaccessible  and  in- 
commensurable. As  it  is  with  the  original  and  simpler  definitions, 
or  postulates,  so  is  it  with  these  complex  constructions:  space  is 
supposed  as  the  necessary  attendant  of  each  and  of  all,  mafeiug 
possible  the  original  constructions  and  the  evolution  of  the  new 
relations,  which  the  mind  discerns  ultimately  so  soon  as  the  requi- 
site figures  and  connecting  liues  have  been  prepared  and  com- 
bined. As  has  already  been  shown,  §  229,  the  nerve  and  force  of 
the  geometrical  demonstration  rests  more  upon  these  successive 
intuitions  than  upon  that  element  which  is  properly  deductive. 
Tiie  eopccpia  of  §  ^77.  The  conc^ts  of  fiumher  are  conditioned  upon 
niimbec.  those  relations  of  objects  to  time  which  are  involved  in 

the  mind's  continued  activity  in  uniting  them  as  parts  into  wholes. 
To  number,  some  object  must  fee  selected  which  shall  serve  as 
the  unit,  i.  e.,  which  can  be  conveniently  repeated  as  a  recurring 
part  of  a  whole  of  "extended  objccte,  or  of  acontjmied  series  of  men- 
tal states. 
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Tliese  constituent  parts  are  numbered  wlien  the  mind  eoiincots 
each  with  the  uext  by  relations  to  its  own  activity  in  time. 
That  with  which  it  begins  is  called  first.  The  next,  when 
connected  with  the  one  taken  first  in  time,  is  second,  "When  ano- 
ther is  thus  connected,  we  have  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  we 
count,  or  number.  The  act  seems  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  admit 
or  require  explanation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  act  is 
only  possible  as  we  connect  and  contemplate  objects  in  relation  to 
a  consecutive  series  of  mental  acts — that  is,  a  series  of  mental  acts 
following  each  other  in  time. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  relation  of  number  requires  that  ob- 
jects should  first  be  connected  as  wholes  and  parts,  and  then 
contemplated  in  an  arrangement  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  time-relationa  of  the  mind  that  views  them.  In  other 
words,  number  depends  upon  those  relations  of  time  which  we  as- 
sume and  know  to  be  inseparable  from  the  soul's  own  subjective 
activity. 

When  a  series  of  mental  states  is  itself  measured  and  num- 
bered, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  reflective  consciousness  this 
series  itself  is  made  objective  to  the  mind.  It  is  treated  or 
viewed  as  though  it  were  a  series  or  whole  of  material  objects. 
It  is  contemplated  by  a  series  of  acts  wholly  subjective,  involving 
as  spiritual  acts,  the  attribute  of  duration  to  themselves,  and  as 
mecemm,  the  relation  of  number  in  the  objects  which  they  tmite 
and  measure  as  wholes  and  parts. 

Whatever  obj  ects  are  numbered  must  be  arranged  in  a  continued 
series.  This  is  possible  only  by  the  recognized  relation  of  such 
objects  to  the  mind's  continued  action  in  contemplating  them. 
They  must  also  be  viewed  reciprocally  as  wholes  and  parts, 
as  the  mind  gathers  the  objects,  when  thus  arranged,  into  a 
group,  which  it  breaks  into  parts,  reuniting  these  parts  with 
each  other  at  its  will,  and  making  its  units  larger  or  smaller 
as  choice  or  chance  directs.  To  both  these  relations  time  is 
the  necessary  condition, — to  the  continued  subjective  act  of  the 
mind  in  connecting  objects  into  a  series,  and  to  the  arranging  of 
them  as  wholes  and  parts. 

In  other  words :  'To  the  act  of  coimfing,  time  must  be  assumed 
as  both  the  subjective  and  objective  condition;  but  the  relations  by 
which  objects  are  viewed  or  connected  in  the  act  of  counting 
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when  abstracted,  generalized,  imaged  and  symbolized,  are  the 
relations  of  number. 

These  relations  can  be  applied  to  any  objects  whatever — ^to 
material  objects,  to  spiritual  objects,  to  acte  or  states  of  the  mind 
itself,  to  the  very  acts  of  the  mind  in  numbering;  in  short,  to  any 
objects  whatever,  whether  of  direct  or  reflex  cognition.  Any 
series  of  objects  can  be  used  as  the  symbols  or  images  of 
number.  Thus  a  row  of  marbles,  of  kernels  of  grain,  or  a  series 
of  marks  is  usually  selected.  Such  objects  can  be  readily  inter- 
changed, and  they  are  chosen  because  they  surest  little  more  than 
their  numerical  relations.  For  convenience  of  recording  and  re- 
calling the  results  of  the  processes  of  counting,  arbitrary  symbols 
have  been  selected.  Thus,  for  two  objects  made  one  by  a  single 
addition,  we  employ  the  symbol  of  two  marks,  as  iu  the  Roman 
system,  II, — later,  the  Arabic  character  2;  then  III  Jiom.,3  Ar.; 
then  instead  of  five  marks  we  use  V  and.  5 ;  instead  of  four 
and  six,  V  diminished  by  I  going  before  and  increased  by  I  fol- 
lowing, or  the  Arabic  characters  4  and  6,  etc.,  etc 

The  principal  concepts  of  number  are  (Ae  tmit,  the  sum,  tite  dif- 
fereiioe,  the  multiple,  the  divisor  and  the  ratio. 

These  concepts  cannot  be  defined  so  readily  as  they  can  be 
imaged  and  exemphfied.  To  explain  and  illustrate  their  import 
we  must  go  back  to  the  several  acts  which  represent  them. 
Their  meaning  is  originally  taught  and  successively  enforced  by 
directions  to  select  certain  objects  and  proceed  with  them  thus 
and  thus,  i.  e.,  they  rest  upon  postulates  as  truly  as  do  the  concepts 
of  geometry.  They  assume  that  the  mind  can  perform  certain 
thought-processes  which  result  in  certain  thought-products.  The 
paychohgical  condition  of  these  processes  is  the  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects in  a  series,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  Their  logical  condi- 
tion is  the  reality  of  time-relations,  and  of  time  itself  as  making  these 
relations  possible.  That  number  depends  upon  and  implies  time, 
is  obvious  still  further  from  the  language  which  we  continually  use 
in  our  definitions  and  analyses.  We  say,  add  this  so  many  times  ; 
ten  taken  twice,  i.  e.,  two  times  ten,  is  twenty;  ten  divided  one  time 
by  two,  or  diminished  onee  by  three,  is  respectively  five  and  seven. 
§  278.  The  aj^licalion  of  number  to  magnitude,  or 
lionofonmbBr  of  thc  couccpts  of  discretc  to  those  of  continuous 
quantity,  depends  on  the  mutual  relations  of  time  and 
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space  objects  wHcIi  liave  already  been  explained,  §  273.  We 
take  any  portion  of  space  as  a  whole,  we  divide  it  into  parts,  we 
number  tiiese  parts,  we  discern  ratios  betwesai  them.  We  ex- 
press the  powers  of  curves  by  their  equivalent  formulae  of  lines 
as  symbolized  by  numbers,  etc.,  etc.,  creating  all  those  conceptions 
and  performing  those  processes  which  modern  analysis  has  disco- 
vered and  applied. 

VII.   Of  the  application  of  mathematical  eona&ptionB  to  Material 


§  279.  Pure  Geometry  deals  only  with  ideal  eon- 
inKihB™ati«j'  structions  in  ideal  Space,  and  pure  Arithm.etic  and 
s^pikaMe  'u,  Algebra  with  ideal  concepts  conditioned  on  ideal 
jccii  "  Time.  The  possibility  of  applying  these  idea!  crea- 
tions to  material  things  and  phenomena  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  concepts  of  number  and  magnitude  arc  all 
generalized  from  the  relations  of  concrete  objects  and  events  to 
both  space  and  time.  In  the  order  of  time  and  acquisition  we 
know  applied  number  and  applied  magnitude  before  we  know 
pure  number  and  pure  magnitude.  The  latter  are  always  ex- 
plained by  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  apply  the 
concepts  of  pure  mathematics  to  material  substances,  we  find  that 
those  properties  which  were  left  out  of  view  in  forming  them  must 
be  brought  into  view  to  modify  our  ideal  inferences.  In  esti- 
mating the  velocity  of  bodies  we  think  of  them  only  as  capable 
of  constant  foreo  and  of  accelerated  motion.  When  we  com- 
pare tlie  results  of  our  mathematical  processes  we  find  that 
they  do  not  hold  good  of  real  phenomena,  because  they  assumed 
what  rarely  if  ever  aotually  occurs,  i.  e.,  a  force  that  is  entirely 
constant  and  equable.  Or  perhaps,  they  omitted  to  recognize 
the  increase  of  resistance  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  velocity. 
Thus  in  Meokanios,  bodies  are  viewed  as  attracted  by  gravitation, 
as  held  together-  by  cohesion,  as  impelled  by  a  natural  or  artificial 
agency,  as  capable  of  both  force  and  motion,  as  acqui 
velocity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  science  gravitati 
as  a  constant  force  manifested  in  motion, 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  nature  of  gravity 
itself  as  a  material  agent,  is  not  considered,  nor  that  of  inertia; 
nor  is  the  resistance  of  intervening  media,  but  only  the  simple 
fact  of  motion,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  with  certain  constant 
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relations  to  space  and  lime.  Id  like  manner  cobesion  ia  defined 
by  the  relations  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  motion.  80  the  laws 
and  pi-operties  of  bodies  in  motion  or  in  pressure  are  expressed  by 
space  and  time  relations.  Whether  bodies  do  in  feet  move  or 
tend  to  move  with  regularity  in  these  relations  so  that  their 
motions  can  be  measured  or  computed,  are  facts  that  can  be 
ascertained  by  observation  and  induction  only. 

For  example :  Newton's  great  laws  in  respect  to  the  causes  and 
continuance  of  force  and  motion  are  all  generalized  observations 
of  facts  of  sense  enforced  on  grounds  of  high  probability.  In 
other  words,  they  are  grounded  upon  induction.  These  laws  or 
facts  being  assumed,  we  reason  and  compute  with  respect  to  the 
direction  and  rate  of  bodies  in  motion,  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  and  weight  of  bodies  tending  to  move,  and  with  respect 
to  the  results  of  bodies  conspiring  together  in  motion,  just  as  we 
can  reason  or  compute  with  respect  to  a  sizeless  or  weightless 
point  that  is  supposed  to  move  in  a  breadthless  line.  That  is, 
we  apply  to  these  material  objects  the  concepts,  relations  and 
rules  of  the  pure  mathematics.  But  when  we  compare  the  results 
of  our  computations  and  demonstrations  with  bodies  actually 
existing  and  phenomena  actually  occurring,  we  find  that  the  two 
do  not  coincide.  "When  we  inquire  why  the  prophecy  given  by  our 
demonstration  or  computation  ia  not  fulfilled  by  the  fads  of  the 
velocity,  weight  or  pressure  of  the  material  bodies  with  which  we 
come  in  contact,  we  account  for  the  discrepancy  by  those 
elements  or  properties  which  we  were  obliged  wholly  or  partially 
to  disregard,  such  as  inertia,  resistance,  friction,  and  the  like.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  unimportant  that  we  subject  tliem  to  no 
estimate,  but  take  the  result  as  exact  enough  for  our  purposes. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  gunnery,  astronomy,  and  the  working  of 
machinery,  we  seek  to  express  the  "value  and  efiect  of  these  very 
elements  in  special  mathematical  formuise,  and  subject  them  to 
mathematical  computations  similar  to  those  which  we  had  applied 
to  the  prime  forces. 

VIII.    Of  the  relation  of  spaee  omd  time  cona^ts  to  Motion. 

§  280.  It  is  obvious  that  the  space  and  time  rela- 
reiatioiiB,   can   tious  of  objects  when  thus  generalized  become  univeraals 
eenorsLized,       of  a  vciy  wide  extension.     The  inquiry  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  whether  these  relations  can  be  generalized 
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.  still  further,  and  so  be  included  under  relations  of  a  Btill  wider 
extension,  as  well  aa  subordinated  under  one  another. 

We  find  the  medium  of  such  generalization  in  the  capacity  of 
material  objects  for  motion.  Every  material  thing  can  be  moved. 
The  eye  and  the  hand  learn  to  separate  the  objects  of  perception 
from  the  great  universe  'with  which  they  are  at  first  united,  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  moved  and  movable.  The  limit- 
ing surfaces,  edges  and  comers  of  such  objects  are  determined 
and  traced  out  by  the  moving  of  the  hand  or  the  eye  along  or 
up  to  their  several  limit*.  Every  act  of  motion  brings  with  it 
the  possible  suggestion  of  some  one  of  the  relations  of  space. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  a  single  relation  of  space 
which  cannot  at  once  bo  brought  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were, 
suggested  by  motion.  Each  one  of  these  can,  in  a  certain 
sense,  bo  expressed  and  defined  in  terms  and  concepts  of  motion. 

Even  the  relations  of  position  can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
motion.  The  meaning  of  here  and  there,  above  and  below, 
behind  and  before,  are  aU  definable  by  acts  of  motion— to  and 
from,  this  way  and  that  way, — joined  with  counter  or  resisting  mo- 
tions, which  stop  their  progress.  When  the  question  is  asked  of 
a  child,  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  any  one  of  these  terms  ?  he  inva- 
riably replies  by  explanations  by  motion.  He  says,  in  effect. 
Move  an  object  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  then  arrest  it,  and 
it  will  be  here  or  there,  before  or  behind,  above  or  below. 

The  relations  of  time  can  also  be  generalized  by  means  of 
the  motions  of  material  objects.  A  moving  body  suggests  duration 
aa  truly  as  it  does  extendon,  when  al!  its  import  is  received ;  the 
act  of  starting  suggests  then  as  truly  as  it  does  there ;  the  act  of 
stopping  su^;e8ts  now  as  well  as  here.  It  may  have  come  to  do 
BO  by  a  secondary  and  transferred  meaning ;  but  it  do^  so  in  fiict 
and  by  a  universal  and  inevitable  connection. 

Even  when  time  is  thought  or  affirmed  of  mental  acts  and 
events,  it  is  still  represented  by  motion  in  space.  Hence  by  a 
natural  consequence,  when  time  is  affirmed  of  processes  (or 
states)  that  are  purely  spiritual,  its  relations  are  represented  in 
language  and  thought  by  motions  that  are  corporeal.  It  follows 
that  motion  furnishes  all  the  materials  for  a  common  generaliza^ 
tionof  both  space  and  time  objects,  and /or  the  comprehension  and 
arranffement  of  time  and  spoee  relatione  in  the  same  logical  eydem. 
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This  explaina  why  mathematical  entities  or  ^uaiiia  are  so  natu- 
rally defined  by  meaaa  of  motion ;  a  fact  confirmed  and  illuatrated 
by  many  such  definitions.  These  definitions  always  rest  upon, 
and  can  bo  expressed  by  postulates,  and  these  postulates  always 
suppose  an  act  or  acts  of  motion.  In  geometry  we  say,  draw  a 
line  ;  terminate  or  bisect  a  line,  giving  a  point;  movo  a  line  and 
it  givea  a  surface.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra  we  say  count,  that 
is,  unite  as  wholes,  or  add,  subtraet,  multiply,  and  divide  ;  all  of 
which  terms  suggest  or  supposes  some  images  taken  from  spatial 
motion. 

§  281.  The  extended  and  enduring  objects  which 
ewiiuriifr' ™i>  ^'^  iiW&  thus  fer  considered,  are  limited  objects,  and 
ltd"  ""  '""'"  t^^  relations  to  space  and  time  which  they  involve 
are  also  limited.  Whether  they  are  presented  by 
sense-perception  or  consciousness,  whether  they  are  represented  to 
the  imaginatioQ  or  generalized  in  thought,  they  are  necessarily 
limited.  The  so-called  dimensions  of  extension — length,  breadth, 
and  thickness, — and  the  various  relations  of  duration,  can  only 
be  affirmed  of  finite  beings  and  activities.  If  affirmed  of  the  In- 
finite, it  is  of  its  relations  to  the  finite.  Even  mathematical  re- 
lations can  be  conceived  of  only  aa  limited  or  definite  quantities. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  presuppose  some  objects  imagined  to  exist 
in  space,  or  series  of  such  objects  connected  by  acta  continuous  in 
time,  of  which  certain  attributes  and  relations  are  afiirmed,  i.  e., 
they  invariably  presuppose  limited  objects. 

Tlie  infinite  and  indefinite  have  therefore  no  place  in  mathe- 
matics. What  is  called  the  matiiematical  infinite  is  either  a 
quantity  as  yet  not  measured  or  numbered,  i.e.,  aquantity  in  re- 
spect to  which  these  processes  have  been  begun  but  are  not  yet 
completed ;  or  a  quantity  so  nearly  commensurable  witli  another 
that  it  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  so-caUed  infinite  quanti- 
ties of  the  mathematics  are  quantities  not  yet  actually  or  proxi- 
mately defined,  i.  e.,  mensurable  but  not  yet  measured  or  defined. 
They  sliould  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what,  in  distinction 
from  them,  may  be  called  the  actual  infinite  or  unconditioned. 
The  conception  of  the  mathematical  infinite  or  indefinite  may  be 
rendered  possible  by  the  real  infinitude  of  time  and  space,  but  in 
import  the  two  are  wholly  diverae,  if  indeed  we  can  be  said  to 
have  any  concept  at  all  of  the  latter. 
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IX.   Of  Spaee  and  Time  as  infinite  and  unconditioned. 
§  282.    The  several  attributes  of  limited  extension 
and  duration,  involve  relationship  to  and  questiona  ducitiondiaim- 

-^  ^  K»,sl,rf    from, 

concerning  space  aiid  lime.  tut  reiELioa  lo 

These  attributes  and  properties,  when  considered 
collectively  are  called  collectively,  extension  and  duniMon,  The 
appropriate  names  of  the  entities  to  which  these  properties  in- 
volve relations,  are  space  and  time.  Thus  distinguished,  exten- 
sion and  duration,  i.  e.,  extension  and  duration  in  the  concrete,  or 
the  extension  and  duration  of  individual  objects,  are  known  hy 
experience;  while  space  and  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  appre- 
hended at  all,  are  known  a  priori,  i.  e.,  to  be  the  necessary  and 
fiindamental  conditions  of  all  actual  existences  and  events  as  ex- 
tended and  enduring. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  in  applying  these  attributis  to  objects  of 
experience  the  mmd  necessarily  adverts  to  the  relations  to  time 
and  space  which  they  imply,  but  only  that  when  the  mind  gives 
attention  to  them,  it  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  these  relations 
arc  implied,  and  with  them  the  existence  of  time  and  space.  To 
make  this  discovei-y  the  mind  may  need  to  make  the  experience 
of  many  objects  of  sense  and  cooscionsness.  It  may  need  the 
discipline  of  many  acts  of  attention  to  separate  and  analyze 
what  is  at  first  known  confusedly  and  without  discrimination. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  time  and  space  relations  of  ob- 
jects and  events  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  time  and  space 
themselves,  the  imagination  may  need  to  be  caUed  into  exercise. 
One  material  object  may  need  to  be  annexed  to  another  and  still 
others  to  these,  before  space  can  be  fully  understood  in  all  the 
i  which  it  involves  to  the  extended  objects  thus  believed 
i  to  exist,  or  to  other  extended  objecte  besides.  In  like 
r,  many  events  must  be  experienced,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mon relations  of  all  these  and  of  all  conceivable  enduring  objects 
to  time,  may  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  time  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  psychological 
conditions  of  knowledge  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  es- 
sence and  the  evidence  of  the  objects  that  are  known.  The  one 
describes  the  suijedive  eonditimis  that  render  it  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  employ  and  apply  his  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
discern  a  fiict  or  truth.      The  other  describes  objeotively,  what  in 
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its  nature  is  knowable  by  all  individuals  under  tl 

ditions,  and  tlie  evidence,  if  there  be  any,  by  wliich  it  is  known. 

§  283.  Extension  and  duration  are  also  the  limits 
]ei;ta^  ma  " '  ox  the  grounds  of  the  limits  of  objects  and  events. 
cTOnu.  These  pertain  not  to  epace  and  time,  but  to  objects 

and  events  us  related  to  Space  and  Time,  and  therefore  and  by 
this  means,  to  one  another. 

When,  for  example,  I  perceive  a  bos  either  inclosing  or  in- 
closed by  what  we  call  a  void,  and  a£Brm  that  what  is  without 
is  not  that  which  is  within,  or  conversely ;  both  that  which  is 
■within  and  without  are  conceived  as  matter  with  surfaces  mutu- 
ally coinciding,  but  yet  dividing  or  limiting  the  one  from  the 
other.  If  I  conceive  of  the  outmost  limit  of  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  ask  what  is  beyond,  immediately  as  I  ask  the  question  I 
attach  the  limiting  suriace  to  other  matter  which  is  conceived  to 
be  beyond,  and  the  outlines  of  which  I  begin  to  trace  by  the  con- 
structive motion  of  which  the  imagination  is  capable.  Of  this 
outline,  one  portion,  viz.,  the  limiting  surface  already  described, 
is  fixed.  The  others  are  not  yet  drawn ;  the  mind  has  no  occa- 
sion even  to  conceive  them  drawn,  and  it  rests  in  the  knowledge 
or  belief  that  it  might  complet«  them  in  any  way  in  which  it 
chooses.  But  as  soon  as  they  should  be  completed  they  must  ne- 
cessarily be  conceived  as  inclosed  by  or  with  matter,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  an  extended  surface  of  that  which  has  no  actual  being 
cannot  be  conceived  or  thought  of. 

In  a  similar  way  the  instant  which  terminates  or  limits  an 
event,  is  the  beginning  of  another  as  yet  inchoate  or  incomplete. 
So  the  beginning  of  an  event  already  past,  is  the  end  of  the  event 
that  was  transacted  before  it. 

"What  we  call  Space  and  Time  are  those  entities  which  can  be 
occupied,  as  we  say,  by  beings  and  events,  i.  e.,  which  render  their 
actual  existence  possible,  and  which  in  rendering  them  possible, 
also  make  it  possible  that  they  should  be  limited  from  one  an- 
other, L  e,f  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  common 
relations  to  space  and  time. 

It  follows  that:  BehUons  of  plaee  do  not  belong  to  apaee,  hut 
they  belong  to  bodies  perceived  or  imagined  to  exist  in  ^aee. 
Relations  of  time  do  not  belong  to  duration,  but  to  events  occurring 
in,  i.  e.,  presupposing  time. 
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§  284.  Space  and  time  are  unlimited,  wmply  be-  in  „iiae  bbmo 
cause  the  conception  oilimitation  is  inapplioahle  to  them,  ^^  ^^ 
because  by  its  very  nature  it  is  only  applicable  to  and  nmimitad. 
affirmable  of  extended  matter  and  oceurriog  events,— when  we 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  Space  and  Time  we  can  only  do  it  by 
moana  of  objects  and  events.  This  attribute  is  tberefore  simply 
negative.  It  denies  that  the  relation  of  limitation  which  pertains 
to  bodies  and  acts  can  pertain  to  Space  and  Tima 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  distinction  in  order  that  we  may 
preserve  ourselves  from  many  of  the  alleged  incompatibilities 
which  are  conceived  to  be  involved  in  the  attempt  to  iinow  or 
conceive  of  Space  and  Time. 

Thus  Hamlllon  {Mel.  38)  <Jij^  that  we  are  under  the  nacessity  of  oonoeiTing 
apaoe  and  time  either  ae  an  absolute  maaimam  or  an  absolate  minimum,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  either,  beoansa  the  mind,  as  soon  as  it  has  fixed  the  limits  to 
the  ultimately  great  or  the  ullJiBately  amall,  will  immediately  overstep  or  go  be- 
yond the  limits  whioh  it  had  just  established,  and  will  find  itself  oonUnaaily 
bofiied  in  its  impotent  efforts  to  grasp  or  ooneeiTe  either. 

EpaoB  ftnd  time,  must  eontinnally  set  up  two  incompatible  propositioiB — which 
he  oallB  A  wtlnminea — both  of  which  cannot  be  true,  aad  yet  oqo  of  whioh  would 
seem  to  be  neoeseory.  Both  orerlaok  that  the  uiaximum  and  niini'ntum  which  we 
attempt  to  conceive  are  not  apace  and  time,  but  bodies  and  events  as  limited  in 
space  and  time.  The  maximum  and  minimum  in  the  case  aie  not  spaoe  and  time, 
nop  are  tliey  conoepts  of  either,  but  they  are  eoneopts  of  bodies  and  events  as  re- 
lated to  and  limited  by  space  and  time.  They  are  limited  eoncepts,  and  in  their 
vary  nature  logically  inapplioahle  to  objects  whioh  cannot  be  limited.  To  attempt 
to  tiiint  of  time  and  spaoa  nadav  any  suoh  concepts,  however  groat  or  email,  is  to 
make  an  effort  which  will  involve  oertain  and  constant  contradioUon  and  inconsis- 
tency. To  attempt  to  picture  time  and  space  to  the  imagination  is  impossible, 
for  we  can  only  picture  objects  and  events  with  definite  properUes  and  ohara,o- 
teristios.  Even  when  we  lay  aside  all  properties  eseept  what  we  oall  their  dmo 
and  space  relations,  what  we  picture  or  imagine  are  still  limited  obj^ts  in  spooe 
and  time — objects  with  some  deHned  limits  of  extauBiOn  and  duration,  but  not 
spaee  and  time  themselves.  It  is  true  that  every  time  we  picture  or  image  suoh 
objects  we  mast  think  of  their  relations  \o  their  correlates,  time  and  space;  but 
time  and  space,  in  themselves,  can  neither  be  imaged  aac  pictnceil. 

§  285.  Again,  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  j'eiiera-  Bpa^mni 
li%ed  or  ajyprehended  by  or  under  eanoepts.  Concepts  ^"^nemiiz&i 
suppose  definite  attributes  of  objects  limited  by  and  ""q^is!''''^ 
individualized  in  Time  and  Space.  But  Time  and 
Space  are  withdrawn  front  these  conditions  of  generalization,  for 
thoy  are  necessarily  supposed  as  the  conditions  and  correlates  of 
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all  individual  existences  and  their  attributes.  Even  the  relationa 
of  extension  and  duration,  by  wliicli  individual  objects  are  pos- 
sible, cannot  be  intelligible  except  by  means  of  these  very  entities 
which  are  the  necessary  correlates  to  these  universal  properties 
of  aU  individual  existences.  These  related  properties  are  gen- 
eraliaable,  but  the  entities  themselves  to  which  they  are  related 
cannot  be  generalized. 

Space  and  Time  cannot  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  be 
defined.  If  we  cannot  form  concepts  of  these  entities  by  means" 
of  generalized  attributes  or  relations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  can- 
not define  these  concepts,  because  to  define  is  simply  to  state  the 
attributes  into  which  a  concept  thus  formed  can  be  resolved, 
§  214.  They  are  not  simple  concepts,  for  simple  concepts  pertain 
to  single  indeeomposible  attributes  or  relations,  §  197,  and  no  one 
wOI  for  an  instant  believe  or  contend  that  the  import  of  either 
space  or  time  is  exhausted  by  any  single  property  or  relation. 

What  b  demonstrated  to  be  neeessaiy  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  confirmed  by  fact  and  experiment  whenever  we  make  the 
.  trial.  Whenever  we  endeavor  to  define  these  entities  we  find 
ourselves  employing  concepts  which  presuppose  that  they  are 
already  known.  Every  concept  that  we  use  is  an  attribute  or 
relation  of  some  object  or  event  which  exists  in  space  or  time, 
and  which  implies  some  relation  of  the  same  to  one  or  both.  We 
fell,  therefore,  continually  into  the  circle  of  using  in  our  defini- 
tions terms  that  presuppose  that  to  be  known  which  we  attempt 
to  define  or  describe. 

§  286.  Space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition  as 
ftnown  B3  the  the  neeessaiy  conditions  of  the  existence  and  the  con- 
tiieir  iiuniad  ception  of  all  objects  and  events.  Every  object  and 
event,  as  has  been  already  explained,  has  properties 
or  attributes  which  imply  the  existence  of  these  entities.  In 
knowing  that  these  objects  exist,  we  know  that  time  and  space 
exist  as  their  actual  conditions.  In  eonoeiving  of  these  objects  or 
events  as  real  or  possible,  we  must  oonceive  of  them  as  related 
to  space  and  time,  and,  of  course,  must  recognize  time  and  space 
as  Ijieir  logical  conditions. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  that  we  can  neither  generalize  nor  define 
time  and  space,  because  the  very  attributes  which  we  must 
employ  imply  both,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  cannot 
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generalize  or  define  any  object  whatever  without  recognizing 
both,  and,  therefore,  time  and  space  must  enter  as  the  material 
into  all  our  concepts.     Again : 

Though  time  and  space  cannot  be  defined  or  conceived  by  tha 
relations  of  objects  and  events  which  imply  time  and  space,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  aa  the  correlates  of  all  such  objects,  they  can 
be  explained  to  the  miud  by  means  of  the  limited  relations  which 
imply  their  real  existence.  So  fer  is  it  from  being  true  that,  be- 
cause space  and  time  are  known  by  intuition,  they  arc  known  out 
of  relation  to  limited  objects  and  events;  tliat  rather  it  is 
only  possible  to  know  them  by  means  of  such  relations.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  only  known  as  implied  in  the  relations 
which  are  called  collectively  the  extension  and  duration  of  such 
concrete  realities ;  on  the  other,  they  cannot  be  generalized  nor 
defined  by  means  of  any  such  relations,  because  all  imply  their 
esisfenca 

It  has  already,  §  247  (5),  been  asserted  that  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  these  correlates,  is,  as  it  were,  the  ^JiA  or  last  stage  of  the 
mind's  attainment  in  cognition ;  which  is  reached  only  by  the  few 
who  are  trained  to  habits  of  speculative  analysis  and  discrimina- 
tion. If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  thinkers 
is  very  small  who  have  any  occasion  to  aak  the  question,  whether 
space  and  time  can  be  defined,  or  whether  they  are  known  out 
of  relation  to  or  by  means  of  their  relations  to  the  concrete. 
But  the  persona  who  have  occasion  to  ask  these  questions  can 
certainly  comprehend  that  the  very  relations  which  canuot  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  define  time  and  space,  because  they  imply  them, 
may,  for  thia  very  reason,  be  the  only  medium  of  bringing  them 
before  the  mind  for  the  uses  of  thought. 

§  287.   What  th&i,  are  epaoe  and  time  f    Are  they 
svistanees,  qualities,  or  relations?     Or,  are   they  the  andtima?cou- 
^onr\s  or  saJ^ective  conditions  of  knowledge  by  sense  or 
eonsdousness  f     Or  is  it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they  are? 
These  questions  will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  a 
few ;  and  they  require  an  answer. 

Are  they  substances?     That  they  are  material   things  with 
e  qualities  will  scarcely  be  imagined  or  contended  by  any 

■:     No  one  would  honestly  believe  or  seriously  urge  that  they 

I  be  heard,  or  smellcd,  or  seen,  or  tasted,  or  touched.     Space 
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■and  time  are  not  perceived  in  such  ways  or  by  sucli  means, 
and  hence  cannot  be  classed  with  material  substances.  Nor  are 
they  spiritual  beings.  They  have  none  of  the  properties  of 
spirits.  They  cannot  think,  or  feel,  or  will.  Nov  can  they  be 
apprehended  by  consciousness  in  the  special  sense  of  the  term. 
Neither  time  nor  apace  is  a  spiritual  substance. 

They  are  not  qtuiliiiea  or  properties  of  spirit  or  matter.  Dr- 
Samuel  Clark  maintained  that  space  and  time  are  attributes  or 
modes,  and  that  inasmuch  as  both  are  infinite,  there  must 
be  an  Infinite  Being  to  which  they  belong,  James  Mill,  in  hia 
Analysis  of  the  Suman  Mind,  chap,  xiv.  asserts  that  tbey  are 
simply  abstract  terms  which  stand  for  collective  conceptions  of 
those  attributes  of  extension  and  duration,  which  belong  to 
individual  beings  and  acts.  But  it  needs  no  further  discussion  to 
prove  that  they  are  and  can  be  neither.  Nor  are  tbey  simply 
relatione,  as  Leibnitz  maintained.  This  philosopher  defined  space 
as  an  order  of  co-existence,'  and  time  as  'an  order  of  succession.' 
(^Third  letter  to  Dr.  S.  Clark,  |  4,  ed.  Erd.,p.  762.)  Using  exten- 
sion as  its  equivalent,  he  defines  space  as  the  order  of  possible 
co-existences ;  and  time  as  the  order  of  inconstajit  possibilities. 
(Reply  to  Bayle,  ed.  Erd.,p.  189.)  CaMerwood  defines  time  as  "  a 
certain  correlation  of  existences,"  and  distinguishes  his  own  view 
from  that  of  Hamilton,  who  calls  it  "  the  image  or  concept  of  a 
certain  correlation  of  existences."  {The  Phil,  of  the  Infinite,  2d 
ed.,  c.  V.) 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  already,  that  space  and 
time  are  neither  relations  nor  correlations,  but  correlates  to  beings 
and  events.  Extension  and  duration  are  the  relations  or  correla- 
tions in  question  ;  but  these  involve  apace  and  time  as  realities. 

Again:  Spaeo  and  time  are  not /omso/ .-nlBWan  [/.  e.,  prcsentBtion]  in  the 
BenaQBuggestodbj  Kant,thati3,  not  subjective  forms  onlj.  This  phiiosnphei' taught 

ftom  the  forms  of  this  matter,  thoa  spaoa  is  tha  form  of  aense-pcroeptioti  or  os- 
temal  intuition,  and  time  is  the  form  of  eoneeloosness.  There  is  a  sense  in  irhieh 
this  doctrine  is  true.  Exteusloa  is  the  form  of  material  objects  ia  tlie  sense 
that  all  snah  objects  ore  perceived  as  extended,  and  none  oan  be  apprehended 
oioapt  under  tho  form  or  conditioa  of  being  an  eitended  object.  When  all  the 
matfer  ivhiuh  is  given  in  tlie  various  sensible  qualities  is  thought  away,  the  rela- 
tions of  extension  remain.  The  same  is  true  of  the  matter  famished  in  oonseious- 
ness  aa  distinguished  from  its  relations  of  duration. 

But  the  dootrim  as  furthoi-  oapoundod  by  Kant  is  open  to  two  exceptions.    Firei: 
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He  fMls  to  diatinguiBli  between       t  Id       tion  as  relationa,  and  tlie 

correlates  spacB  and  time  wliieli  th  j  1  H  d  not  notice  that  these  very 
rcla.tionB,  after  or  under  nhich  all  bj  t  d  th  ooneepts  are  and  must  be 
formed,  do  in  thdr  ver;  nature  i  1  th  i  t  t  knowledge  of  space  and 
time  as  realities,  and  tliat  to  auppo      th  t  tii  ;  1;  forms  is  to  exclude  and 

eliminate  that  ithioh  is  giran  and  affirmed  by  their  very  natnre.  Second:  The 
suggestion  or  the  assumption  that  they  depend  on  the  subjeetiTs  constitution  of 
the  human  intelleet  is  nnwarrant«d  by  positive  evideaoe  and  ia  eontradioted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  intolleut  iUalf.  The  supposition  that  intellects  of  another 
order  might  poaaibly  exist,  wiiioh  oould  know  oljioBts  without  the  relation  of  spnoe 
and  time,  is  nithoat  proof  and  against  proof  (g  259.)  In  other  vords,  that  wiiioh 
makea  it  poasible  and  necessary  for  extension  and  duration  to  be  tlie  forms  of 
perception  and  consaiousuess  is  tho  fact  that  the  obJEcts  of  these  two  modes  of 
knowledge  are  in  reality  related  to  the  entities  apaoa  and  time. 

§  288.  St.  Augustine  is  reported  to  have  said — "  What  cpneiuaiou. 
is  time?  If  not  asked,  I  know,  but  attempting  to 
explain,  I  know  not."  Tliis,  in  one  view,  is  correct.  "We  know 
by  intuition  that  time  and  space  exist,  but  to  explain  or  define 
what  they  are,  ia  not  so  easy.  It  may  relieve  our  embar- 
rassment in  part  to  explain  why  we  cannot  answer  the  question 
ia  one  sense,  and  why  we  can  in  another.  If,  in  answering  the 
queatjon  what,  it  is  expected  or  required  that  we  should  class 
them  with  objects  limited  by  space  or  time,  or  objects  having 
material  or  spiritual  properties,  or  objects  holding  relation'!  to 
space  and  time,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  class  them  with 
beings,  qualities,  or  relations,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  then  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  this  question  at 
all.  We  cannot  say  what  they  are.  But  we  know  that  they 
exist,  i.  e.,  there  exist  realities  which  answer  to  the  terms.  Their 
existence  is  implied  in  the  exiitence  of  every  limited  object  and 
property,  because  every  such  object  and  property  ia  related  to 
them.  We  cannot  believe  or  know  that  the  one  exists  without 
knowing  that  the  other  exi^tf  also.  But  can  we  in  any  »ense  of 
the  wor(J,wA(rf, explain  the  nature  of  that  which  we  know  exists? 
We  can,  so  far  aa  to  say  that  they  are  entities  to  which  all  these 
limited  objects  are  related,  and  which  are,  therefore,  correlates  to 
them.  If  they  are  correlates  to  all  limited  objects,  they  are 
known  and  described  by  their  relations  to  them.  By  their  very 
nature  they  are  entities  to  which  these  objects  bear  these  rela- 
tions, and  by  their  relationa  to  these  objects  they  are  known  and 
thought  of.'     They  cannot  be  said  to  be  defined  in  the  sense  in 
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■which  limited  objects  are  defined,  but  they  can  1 
described  to  the  mind  as  the  nece^ary  correlates  of  limited  ex- 
istences, by  means  of  their  relations  to  them. 

Thrae  relations  to  both  space  and  time  are  represented  in 
thought  and  language  by  means  of  motion,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  and  hence  it  follows  tliat  spaoc  and  time  are  set  forth 
in  thought  and  language  by  the  same  medium. 

"We  conclude  that  in  whatever  sense  space  and  time  are  uncon- 
ditioned, infinite,  and  absolute,  they  are  not  so  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  being  related  to  the  finite.  By 
means  of  these  relations  they  can  be  both  conceived  and  known. 
(§342.) 


CHAPTEE  V. 


§  289.  From  the  formal  and  mathematical  intui- 
ia».  nnd  aa  a  tioBS  WO  come  to  those  which  are  real,  i.  e.,  which  are 
required  to  explain  the  attributes  which  ore  respect- 
ively distinctive  of  material  and  spiritual  beings.  Into  these  real 
relations  all  the  actually  existing  properties  and  powei^  of  matter 
and  spirit  are  resolved.  Under  the  laivs  which  regulate  their 
operation,  the  effects  and  purposes  that  describe  the  universe  are 
accomplished.  We  shall  consider  fijst,  the  relaUon  of  causality  or 
cavsaUon, 

The  relation  of  causality  is  sometimes  called  (7te  Law,  at 
other  times  the  Principle  of  causality,  causation,  or  cause  and 
effect.  Causation  as  a  law  is  viewed  as  a  relation  actually 
prevailing  in  or  ruling  over  the  finite  universe  of  physical  and 
spiritual  being.  Causation  aa  a  principle  is  placed  first  or  highest 
with  refei-ence  to  the  other  concepts  or  truths  which  depend  upon 
or  are  derived  from  it — either  relatively  or  absolutely,  according 
as  the  truth  is  received  as  onginal  or  derived.  The  first  of  these 
appellations  is  objective  and  real,  and  indicates  its  universal  preva- 
lence among  objects  actually  existing.  The  other  is  subjective  and 
logical,  and  designates  the  plaoe  which  the  relation  or  the  proposi- 
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t    a  IE  which  it  to  ex[  re  se\  hol<fe  in  the  systematic  arrangement 
ot  our  knowledge  (c£  §  246) 

Causation  as>  a  fau  miy  be  stated  thus :  Every  finite  event  is 
a  aused  event  oi  more  briefly,  is  an  effect.  Causation,  as  a 
J  I  ti  ci}  le  may  be  thus  expressed :  Every  finite  event  may  be  ac- 
t  unted  for  by  relerimg  it  tt  a  cause  as  the  ground  or  reason  of 
its  existence 

It  IS  scarcely  ne^-essaiy  to  observe,  that  the  proposition,  eeery 
rfed  must  ha  e  a  omtt  is  purely  and  simply  identical.  It  is 
moro  ta  itology  expand  n^  in  the  predicate  what  had  been  im- 
plied in  the  subjeLt  The  term  effect,  in  its  import,  implies  a 
ciuse  by  ■v  logical  necessity  To  say  an  effect  must  be  caused,  is 
as  leisonalle  as  to  iij    i  caused  event  is  caused,  or,  ai/  =  a;  x  y. 

§,  290.  Causation,  both  as  law  and  principle,  is 
affirmed  of  events.  But  wliat  is  an  eue«(/  Aa.  event 
is  something  which  is  known  to  be,  which  was  not ;  or  which 
begins  to  bo  or  to  occur.  Events  are,  therefore,  finite,  i.  e., 
limited  by  relations  of  space  or  time.  Their  existence  or  occur- 
rence implies  change.  Something  is  here  and  now  which  was 
not.     Ot  these  changes  it  is  afiirmed  that  they  were  caused. 

In  the  material  world,  events  are  clianges  of  place  or  relative 
position,  motions  in  space,  changes  of  form,  changes  of  properties 
in  reS'peet  to  existence  or  intensity.  They  are  often  called  pheno- 
mena, *'.  e.,  manifestations  to  the  senses  or  the  consciousness  of 
some  power  or  agency. 

Events  or  phenomena  are  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  sphere.  There  is  growth,  change  of  form 
and  o/  structure,  the  manifestation  of  new  colors,  odora,  and 
above  all,  there  is  constant  motion.  In  the  itierdal  or  gpirihiaZ 
sphere,  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  purposes,  pass  before  the 
observant  eye  of  consciousness  fester  than  they  can  be  accounted 
for.  But  besides  phenomena  of  these  classes  in  the  world  of  life, 
which  appear  in  acts,  states,  or  qualities,  more  or  less  lasting, 
there  are  still  othei-s  in  the  existence  and  production  of  new  and 
separate  beings,  material  and  spiritual.    . 

Elides  these,  there  are  conditions  or  states  more  or  less  per- 
manent which  require  to  be  accounted  for,  such  as  the  equilibria 
of  forces,  or  pressure,  as  illustrated  in  the  action  of  gravitation 
or  electricity,  the  tendencies  of  fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion.    All 
21 
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tlieae,  ao  far  as  tuo  law  of  causation  is  concerned,  come  under 
the  class  of  events  or  phenomena. 

Many  of  these  so-called  events  and  phenomena  are  a  combina- 
iiwi  of  sevm-al,  and  made  up  of  many  units.  But  whether  simple 
or  complex,  ea«h  one  of  them  is  caused.  If  the  question  be  raised. 
What  is  a  single  event,  or  the  simplest  phenomenon  ?  we  have 
only  to  reply,  that  any  change,  the  least  extensive  in  space,  or  the 
briefest  possible  in  time,  which  can  be  discerned  by  human  ob- 
servation, is  a  single  event. 

§291.  Again:  we  distinguish  between  the  causes 
guiaiiai  trom  of  an  event  and  the  conditions  of  its  actually  pro- 
ducing the  effect.  The  stroke  of  a  hammer  is  the 
cause  of  the  fracture  of  a  stone,  of  the  flattening  of  a  leaden 
bullet,  of  the  heating  of  a  bit  of  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
effect  would,  in  such  a  ease,  be  said  to  be  the  properties  of  the 
stone,  the  bullet,  or  the  iron. 

In  any  such  ease  the  effect  is  frequently  said  to  be  the  resultant 
of  the  joint  action  of  the  striking  hammer  and  the  resisting 
stone,  lead,  or  iron.  This  doctrine  is  thus  generalized  by  Mill: 
"The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents  (or  conditions), 
and  we  have,  philosophically  speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  namo 
of  cause  to  one  of  them  exclusively  of  the  others."  (io^.,B.  jii., 
c.  v.,§  3).  To  the  same  effect,  says  Hamilton :  "  Every  effect  is 
only  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  causes  (and  by 
cause,  bo  it  observed,  I  mean  every  thing  without  which  the 
effect  could  not  be  realized)."  {Met.,Lee.  3.)  In  common  life  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  efficient  and  patient  cause,  the 
last  being  used  for  the  object,  i.  e.,  that  on  which  the  causal  agency 
shows  a  result,  or  upon  which  it  is  exerted.  It  is  obvious  that  that 
whose  activity  is  moat  obvious  or  demonstrative,  is  called  the 
efficient.  The  patient  or  recipient  often  exhibits  no  force  or  energy, 
as,  the  cohesion  of  the  stone,  lead,  or  iron  in  the  cases  supposed. 

Sometimes  the  objects  in  their  matter  and  chief  elements  are 
said  to  be  the  same,  but  the  force  or  causal  agency  is  applied 
under  diverse  conditions  of  quantity,  time,  or  distance :  as  a 
chemical  agency  is  doubled ;  the  gravitating  force  operates  with  a 
varying  energy ;  a  wave  of  light  acts  with  twice  a  given  ra- 
pidity. These  conditions  are  called  in  scientific  language,  the  laws 
of  the  acting  of  the  forces  or  powers — the  causal  agents — of  nature. 
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§  292.  Of  causation  both  as  a  law  and  a  principle 
we  assert  that  the  relation  ia  original  and  independent.  canoot"b*  ™ 
Those  who  regard  it  as  secondary  and  derived  usually  Hmis-reiwion.' 
resolve  it  into  some  relation  of  time.  The  history 
of  speculation  abounds  in  such  attempts.  This  is  not  surprising. 
The  relations  of  time  pertain  to  all  ohjecta  whatever.  If  objects 
are  connected  by  the  relation  of  causality,  the  same  objects  must 
also  be  united  to  observation  either  as  co-existent  or  as  succes- 
sive. The  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  this  disposition  of  the 
causal  relation  are  David  Hume,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  John 
iStuart  Mill 

Hume  defines  a  cause  as  a  constantly  precedent,  and  an  effect 
as  a  constantly  subsequent  eueiit.  The  necessity  by  which  conjoined 
objects  are  connected  aS  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  their  being 
united  in  the  mind's  own  experience,  and  the  consequent  feet 
that  the  thought  or  observation  of  the  one  determines  the  mind 
to  a  lively  idea  of  the  other.  They  are  discovered  to  be  thus  re- 
lated by  tha^  constant  conjunction  of  the  two. 

Dr.  T.  Brown  agrees  with  Hume  that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  constant  and  invariable  connec- 
tion of  two  objects  in  time,— the  one  as  antecedent  and  the  other 
as  consequent.  Brown  differs  from  Hume  in  holdiug  that  two 
objects  need  only  be  conjoined  in  a  single  instance  in  order  to  be 
known  as  cause  and  effect  respectively,  while  the  theory  of  Hume 
requires  that  they  must  be  frequently  conjoined  in  order  to  be 
causally  connected.  Indeed  the  interest  and  meaning  of 
Hume's  causal  connection  depends  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  think  of  those  objects  together  which  have  been  observed 
to  be  conjoined  in  fe.ct.  Brown  contends  that  the  only  use  of  re- 
peated observations  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  analyze  or  separate 
complex  objects  into  their  ultimate  elements;  a  single  conjunc- 
tion of  any  two  clearly  distinguished  objects,  in  his  view,  gives 
their  causal  connection. 

"  A  cause,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  definition  whioh  it  philosophically  admim, 
may  ba  aiid  (o  ha,  that  which  immeiliateir  preoedss  any  change,  and  which,  ei- 
iating  ».t  any  time  in  similar  oirenm stances,  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always, 
immediatoly  followed  by  a  similar  change.  Priority  In  the  scquonoa  obaerred, 
and  invariable nesB  of  anteoedencs  in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are 
the  elciner.t?,  and  the  oniy  elements,  combined  in  the  nolion  of  cause.  By  a  con- 
version of  ferms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  oorrelativo  sffsct;  and  jtoiser,  as  I 
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have  before  obssrred,  is  only  another  word  for  espresEing  abstraotly  and  briefij 
Ilia  ant^codenoa  itself  onii  the  invoriableneBa  of  tlia  relation."— T.  Bkows,  laqmr;/, 
ele.,  Part  I.,Sec.  1.     Cf.  Leetures,  Leo.  vii. 

The  Theoiy  of  Hume  and  Brown  has,  in  its  essential  features, 
been  reproduced  and  defended  by  Jobn  Stuart  Mill.  It  ia  fully 
and  fairly  stated  in  his  own  language  in  the  following  extracts 
from  hia  System  of  Logic, 

"  Tho  law  of  canaation,  the  recognition  of  which  ia  the  main  pillar  of  inductive 
philosophy,  is  but  tha  familiar  truth,  that  iavariability  of  suooesaion  is  found  by 
observation  to  obtain  between  evarj  fact  in  nature  and  aome  other  faot  which  has 
preceded  it."  •  «  "To  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always  do  and  as  we  believe 
always  will  sueoeed.  The  iavariable  antacedeiit  is  termed  the  cause;  the  invari- 
able consequent,  the  effect;  and  the  nniversalitj  of  the  law  of  causation  oonaiats 
in  this,  tbat  every  consequent  is  oonneoted  in  this  manner  with  some  pardcular 
aatecedsnt,  or  set  of  antficedents.  Let  the  fact  ha  what  It  miy,  if  it  haa  begun 
to  eaist,  it  was  preceded  by  some  fact  or  facts,  with  which  it  la  invariably  oon- 
neoted."—B.  in.,c.  v.,|  2. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  define  a  eauee,  tho  assemblage  of  phenomena,  which 
oocnrring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably  comracncea  or  has  ita  origin. 
Whether  the  effect  ooinoidas  in  point  of  time  with,  or  immediately  lo'lowt,  the 
hiadinost  of  its  conditions,  is  immaterial.  At  all  eventa  it  dnca  not  precede  it; 
and  when  we  arc  in  doubt  between  two  cociistcnt  phenomena,  which  is  cause  and 
which  effect,  we  rightly  deem  the  question  solved  if  we  con  aaocrtain  which  of 
them  preceded  the  other."— B.  III.,c.  v.,J  6. 

In  other  words,  causation  does  not  imply  production,  depen- 
dence, efficiency  or  force,  hut  simply  uuiform  succession  oc  con- 
stant conjunction.  All  events  or  begun  existences  are  or  may  be 
presumed  to  be  invariably  preceded  by  certain  events,  more  or 
fewer,  in  a  set  or  assemblage,  each  one  of  which  is  as  truly  a 
cause  as  any  other. 

Against  these  views  of  Mill  and  others,  we  contend  that  the  re- 
lation of  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relations  of  Time. 
Our  reasons  are  these.  It  is  conceded  by  Mill,  that  in  some 
eases,  no  interval  of  antecedence  or  succ^sion  can  be  discerned 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect.  To  set  aside  the  force  of  this  un- 
deniable fact,  he  contends  that  though  this  is  true,  yet  all  those 
cases  in  which  we  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the  law  of  causar 
tion,  are  cases  of  begun  existence,  in  which  the  cause  is  obviously 
before  the  effect.  He  insists  therefore  that  " pradieaMy"  his  view 
of  the  nature  of  causation  cannot  be  controverted.  This  we 
grant,  so  far  as  to  allow  that  in  most  instances  in  which  we  have 
1  to  discover  a  cause  or  predict  an  effect,  the  event  is  a 
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begun  existence.  In  other  words,  practically  every  caused  exis- 
tence is  a  begun  existence,  and  every  cause  precedes  its  effect,  and 
every  effect /o/^ows  its  cause :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re- 
lations before  and  aft£T  usually  attend  the  relation  of  causality. 
This  is  simply  the  truism  that  all  events,  i.  e.,  all  begun  exis- 
tences, or  phenomena,  occur  in  time;  or.stated  in  another  manner, 
that  all  finite  phenomena  are  subject  to  time-relations.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  assert,  which  is  all  that  Mill  docs  in  this  passage,  that 
we  can  determine  causes  aud  effects  by  meatus  of  their  constantly 
attending  relations  of  time,  and  quite  another  to  show  that  the 
two  relations  are  identical. 

That  they  are  not  identical  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  without 
the  assumption  of  the  relation  of  causation  as  distinct  and  real, 
logical  deduction  would  be  impossibla  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  analysis  of  deduction  already  given.  Induction  also  would  be 
unmeaning.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  force  of  the  reasons 
and  laws  by  which  we  explain  and  predict  eventa  is  exhausted  by 
resolving  them  into  uniform  antecedences  and  successions  in  time. 
This  has  been  already  shown  under  Induction,  It  will  he  mora 
conclusively  proved  when  we  consider  in  its  place  the  explanation 
of  Induction  given  by  Mill  in  his  own  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
causal  relation,  §  294.  This  explanation  n'ot  only  fails  to  satisiy 
the  mind  in  respect  to  induction,  but  it  reacts  against  his  under- 
lying and  assumed  construction  of  the  causal  relation.  But  aside 
from  these  considerations,  we  contend  that  the  very  statement  of 
the  proposition  is  its  own  sufficient  refutation.  The  human  mind 
clearly  di'itinguishes  the  relations  of  time  from  the  relations  of 
eavsoliiy  and  proditetion.  The  intelligent  and  universal  use  of 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
classes  of  relations  is  but  the  constant  attestation  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  made  universally  and  necessarily  by  the  mind ;  in 
other  words,  that  causation  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  relation 
of  time. 

§  293.  The  relation  of  causality  being  established, 
we  assert  that  the  mind  intuitively  believes  ihat  every  of  cauSii^in- 
eoeni    is    caused,    i.   e.,  ia   produced  by   the  action  dent" " 
of  some  agent  or  agents,  which,  with  respect  to  the  effect,   are 
called  its  cause  or  its  causes. 

The  reasons  for  this  yiew  are  the  following  :— 
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(o)  We  explain  the  occurrence  of  events  in  common  life,  on 
the  assumption  of  this  truth.  To  explain  phenomena  is  to  refer 
to  the  beings  or  agencies  which  have  occasioned  them.  When 
these  producing  agents  are  discovered,  and  the  modes  and  laws 
of  their  action  are  referred  to  or  unfolded,  the  process  of  ex- 
planation is  complete. 

(6)  When  an  event  has  occurred  which  is  not  yet  accounted 
for,  and  the  mind  is  aroused  to  the  effort  to  solve  or  explain  its 
occurrence,  it  believes  just  as  firmly  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  way  described,  as  if  the  explanation  had  been  in  fact 
attained.  It  is  as  confident  before  as  after  the  cause  has  been 
determined,  that  its  occurrence  depends  upon  some  cause  or 
causcfl.  Upon  this  confidence  rest  all  the  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments which  it  sets  on  foot. 

(c)  The  mind  not  only  explains  the  past,  but  it  relies  upon  the 
future,  on  the  ground  of  its  feith  in  causation.  It  provides  for 
or  secures  future  results  by  availing  itself  of  the  causes  which  it 
knows  will  produce  them.  It  employs  these  agents  in  all  its 
plans  and  expcriraenfs  with  entire  certainty  of  the  results  which 
they  will  effect.  It  predicts  these  results  with  confidence  so  soon 
as  it  is  certain  of  all  the  causes  which  are  or  may  be  put  into 
action. 

(d)  In  these  explanations  and  experiments  the  mind  is 
impelled  by  a  special  emotion,  always  present  and  powerful. 
Curiosity  is  more  than  an  interest  and  desire  to  know  an 
event  as  a  fact :  It  impels  to  the  knowledge  of  ila  causes 
and  laws,  of  its  origin  and  growth.  The  existence  of  a 
stroug  and  apparently  original  emotional  capacity  of  this  sort 
confirms  the  view  that  the  relation  itself  is  original  as  a  law  of 
existence,  and  that  the  belief  in  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  niind'a  knowledge. 

What  the  mind  unconsciously  assumes  to  be  true  in  practical 
life,  it  distinctly  and  consciously  applies  in  all  the  methods  and 
processes  of  thought  and  of  science.  We  have  seen  that  deduc- 
tive reasoning  has  no  meaning  unless  the  relation  of  causality  is 
assumed,  and  that  induction  in  its  researches  after  the  forces  and 
laws  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  makes  the  same  assumption. 
Science,  in  all  its  processes,  investigates  the  properties,  the 
powers,  the  forces,  the  attributes,  and  the  laws,  of  ail  existing 
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objects.  But  properties,  powers,  forces,  and  attributes  are  all  of 
them  terms  which  directly  assert  or  indirectly  imply  that  there 
is  a  causal  energy  or  activity  iu  these  objects.  The  laws  of 
matter  and  of  spirit  have  no  import,  and  can  admit  no  applica- 
tion, except  as  causal  agencies  are  affirmed  which  tliese  laws 
measure  or  formulate.  Except  as  the  causal  relation  is  believed 
and  assumed,  scientific  knowledge  can  have  no  import,  and  sci- 
entific inquiries  would  be  meaningless  and  impossible. 

Moreover :  the  belief  in  the  relation  of  causality  is  wrought 
info  and  expressed  by  the  structure  of  language.  There  are 
words  which  express  causal  activity,  words  which  express  the  re- 
ception of  such  activity,  and  words  which  express  the  changes 
which  are  wrought  in  objects  by  means  of  causal  activity.  The 
grammar  of  every  language  furnishes  proof  of  this,  both  in  its 
etymology  and  its  syntax. 

These  considerations  prove  decisively  that  our  belief  in  causatioa 
is  an  intuitive  principle  which  meets  all  the  criteria  of  universal- 
Uy,  necessity,  and  oriffinalihj. 

§  294.  This  opinion  is  disputed  by  many.  Van-  conntei-  thpo- 
ous  counter  theories  have  been  devised  to  account  for  uof  out 

the  universal  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  vert/  gene-  in^ucti™    or 
red  application   of  causation.       The    first   of   these  ""  ™^ 
counter  theories  which  we  notice  is,  that  the  belief  in  the  univer- 
sality of  causation   is,  like  other  general  beliefs,  acquired  by 
induction.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  J.  8.  Mill. 

"Witk  reapoct  to  the  generiil  law  of  eausation  it  does  appear  that  tharo  must 
haTo  liBen  a  time  when  the  unireraal  praTalonoo  of  that  law  throughout  natnra 
oould  not  tiAva  h«en  affirmed  in  the  eama  oonfidant  and  unqualijled  Tnnnnor  ns  at 
prefiant.  There  was  a  time  when  many  of  the  phenomenft  o!  nature  must  haya 
ftppsftpid  altogether  capricious  and  irregul  tg      rndby       ylw      n 

steadily  consequent  upon  any  causes."  *  *  Xh  i  th  as  M  L  mt  has  w  II 
pointed  out,  that  (although  the  generalii  g  j  rop  nsity  m  t  h  p  mpted 
mankind  from  almcet  the  beginning  of  thei      xp    i  to  as  rtba     11  t    (j) 

soma  caose  more  or  less  mysterioRs)  the  oon      t       that  ph       m         h 
able  laws,  and  follow  with  regularity  oert  tea  d    t  ph      m        wa.     nly 

aQquired  gradually;  and  extended  itself  ash     wl  dg       1  d,  f    m  d 

of  phenomena  to  another,  beginning  with  those  whoso  laws  are  most  acceseihlc  ifl 
obEorTation."~B.  III.,o.  XKi.,^  3. 

"  I  apprahond  that  the  oonsiderations  whioh  give,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
proof  of  (he  law  of  tho  nniformity  of  anocossion,  as  truo  of  all  phenomena  with- 
out esception,  this  oharaetBr  of  completeness  and  ooncln?ivenea»,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  First,  (hat  we  nilw  know  it  directly  to  be  trae  of  far  the  greater  number  of 
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Beoond,  wiiioh  atill  further  corroborates  the  oODclusion,  and  from  the  recognition  of 
which  the  complete  eslobliehmeDt  of  the  unirersal  law  maj  reasonably  be  dated." 
"■When  every  phenomenon  that  we  fenow  anfficiently  well  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question,  bad  a  oanae  on  which  it  was  inYariabiy  eoosequent.  It  was  more  ra- 
tional to  eitppose  that  our  in»l)ility  to  assign  the  oauaea  of  other  phcDOmenn  arose 
from  our  ignornnce,  than  that  there  were  phenomena  which  wore  unoouaed,  and. 
■wLich  happened  aeoidentally  to  be  exactly  those  which  we  had  hitherto  had  no  auHi- 
'  cient  opportunity  of  studying.     It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remarked,  that  the 

the  poesibte  range  of  onr  experlenoe.  In  diatant  parts  of  the  stellar  I'egiona, 
where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with  which  wo  are  acquainted, 
it  would  be  folly  to  affirm  confidently  that  this  genetal  law  prevails,  any  more 
than  thoaeapoci^oaBB  which  we  have  found  to  hold  noiversally  an  our  own  planet. 
The  uniformity  in  the  auceeasion  of  events,  otherwise  called  the  law  of  causation, 
must  bo  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which 
is  within  the  range  of  our  means  of  sure  observation,  wUh  a  Teasonable  degree  of 
exUaaion  lo  ailjaemU  cases.  To  extend  it  further  is  to  make  a  supposition  without 
evidence,  and  to  whioh,  in  the  abseneo  of  any  good  ground  from  csperienoe  for  esti- 
mating its  degree  of  probability,  it  would  be  ridioulons  to  affect  to  assign  it." — 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume :  that  the  belief  ia 
the  result  of  association.  Indeed,  Mill  blends  the  two  in  one,  inas- 
much as  he  makes  induction  to  be  the  result  of  repeated  or  insepara- 
ble associations.    This  doctrine  expressed  by  Hume  is  as  follows : 

"  The  first  time  a  mau  saw  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  tho 
ebook  of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the  one  event  was  con- 
tieeled,  bat  only  that  it  was  coijoiaed  with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed 
eeveral  instances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  eonnei'ed.  What 
alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea  of  aonaeclion  ?  Nothing  bat 
that  he  nov/eela  these  events  lo  be  eonneeted  in  his  imaginadon,  and  can  readily  fore- 
tell tho  exislenoe  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  tho  other. — Liquii'y,  ele.,Lec.  TiL,p.3. 

"Necessity  ia  something  that  exists  io  the  mind,  not  in  objects;  nor  is  itpoaai- 
ble  for  ns  ever  to  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  it  considered  as  a  quality  in 
bodies.  Either  wa  have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing  bnt  that  de- 
termination of  the  thought  to  pass  from  canses  to  efFeets,  and  from  effects  t« 
oausos,  according  to  their  experienced  onion.  'A  cause  is  an  objeot  precedent 
and  contigaoas  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  that  the  idea  of  the  one  deter- 
mines the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to 
form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other.' "— Ifi»no»  Nature,  B.  I.,  Zee.  xiv. 

(1.)  The  advocates  of  each  of  these  theories  overlook  ike  real 
question  at  I'sstte.  The  belief  to  be  explained  or  accounted  for,  is, 
that  eoery  event  has  a  emise.  The  belief  which  the  advocates  of 
this  theory  seek  to  account  for,  is  the  belief  that  to  e&ch  particu" 
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lar  event  or  class  of  events,  some  definite  cause  has  been  or  may 
he  actually  assigned.  That  this  last  can  only  be  the  product  of 
experience  is  obvious.  That  this  is  the  belief  in  support  of  which 
they  adduce  illustrations  and  arguments  is  evident  trom  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  quoted  fi-om  Hume  and  Mill.  That  this  is 
not  the  belief  which  is  in  question,  needs  no  illustration  or  argu- 
ment 

(2.)  No  simple  experience  of  actual  events  can  establish  the 
application  of  its  results  any  further  than  the  range  of  actual 
events  of  which  we  have  had  this  experience.  But  in  both  General- 
ization and  Induction,  we  go  far  beyond  our  actual  experience. 
Whenifrom  the  observation  of  a  few  objects  or  a  few  events,  we 
generalize  a  concept  or  a  law  which  we  apply  to  objects  or  events 
more  or  less  like  them,  we  use  the  belief  that  what  we  have  observed 
will  prove  true  of  what  we  have  not  observed.  Whether  what 
ive  have  observed  are  called  simple  uniformities  of  antecedence 
and  succession,  or  uniformities  of  causation,  makes  no  difference 
with  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  we  pass  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown. 

Mill  himself  most  pertinently  observes  :  "We  believe  that  fire 
will  burn  to-morrow  because  it  burned  to-day  and  yesterday;  but 
we  believe  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  it  burned  before 
we  were  born,  and  that  it  burns  this  very  day  in  Cochin-China. 
It  is  not  from  the  past  to  the  future  [only  or  as  such]  as  past  or 
future,  that  we  infer,  but  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  from 
facts  observed  to  fects  unobserved ;  from  what  we  have  per- 
ceived, or  been  directly  conscious  of,  to  what  has  not  come  witliin 
our  experience." 

He  also  admits,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  that  we  do  not 
limit  ourselves  to  experience.  In  asking  why,  when  we  cannot 
assign  a  definite  cause  for  an  event,  we  yet  believe  it  to  be  caused, 
he  says  it  is  "  inore  rational  to  suppose  that  our  inability  to  assign 
the  causes  of  other  phenomena  arose  from  our  ignorance  than 
that  there  were  phenomena  which  were  uncaused,"  While  then 
he  insists  that  we  have  no  warrant  ftora  experience  in  applying 
the  results  of  experience  "  to  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and 
beyond  the  possible  range  of  our  experience,"  and  contends  that 
"  the  law  of  causation  must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  of  that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of 
21* 
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our  means  of  observation,"  he  is  careful  to  subjoin  "with  a  rea- 
soTuAle  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  eases."  It  would  be  difScult 
to  give  a  meaning  to  the  phrases  "  it  is  more  ratimial  to  suppose," 
and  "imih  a  reasonable  exlettsion  to  adjaoetii  eases"  without  finding 
in  them  a  real,  though  reluctant  homage  to  the  intuition,  "  Every 
eueiii  must  be  mused." 

(3.)  Induction  asmmes  this  belief  ss  already  present  to  or 
ready  to  be  applied  by  the  mind.  Mill  concedes  that  Induction 
itself  has  axioms.  He  says,  "  whatever  be  the  best  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  tho  proposition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform,  is 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general  axiom  of  Induction."  The 
proposition  tliaf'the  course  of  nature  is  uniform"must  mean  that 
the  unknown  uniformities  of  Buccession  or  causation  correspond 
to  those  which  are  known.  If  this  is  a  general  axiom  or  funda- 
mental principle  of  Induction,  it  would  seem  that  it  cannot  be 
gained  or  derived  by  means  of  Induction,  And  yet  Mill  contends 
that  the  axiom  which  is  necessarily  msumed  to  give  meaning  and 
reality  to  the  procem  of  IndiKiion  is  acquired  by  mea/ns  of  the.  pro- 
cess to  which  it  is  a  necessary  pre-condition. 

(4.)  The  resolution  of  this  belief  into  tenadous  or  inseparable 
assodaiions,  or  as  Hume  more  bluntly  expresses  it,  into  "  custom 
or  hahU,"  is  more  palpably  untenable  than  the  other  theory  or  form 
of  this  theory. 

The  ceaolution  of  tho  objective  reality  of  this  oonncotioQ  into  n  mere  subjeotive 
aBBoeiadon  of  the  two  terms  fails  to  aatiBfy  tho  mind,  bocanBa  it  does  not  iicoount 
for  what  is  helisTed.  How  tlie  mind  oomea  to  think  of  tho  ono  when  tho  other 
is  obBervod  or  thonght  of,  is  a  very  different  question  from  this,  '  how  or  bj  what 
relation  doos  the  mind  beliovo  that  the  objects  thus  thought  of  together,  ara  oon- 


It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  objec 
thought  of  together  will  be  conjoined  by  association.  The 
fact  that  the  mind  i-*  conitantly  determined  to  one  thought 
by  the  presence  of  another,  is  very  different  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  things  thought  of,  are  necessarily  determined  the  one  by 
the  other.  If  the  two  are  viewed  simply  as  psychological  experi- 
ences, even  the  subjective  law  by  which  the  objects  concerned 
are  pre=!ented  to  the  mind  in  constant  conjunction,  is  clearly  dif- 
ferent from  the  subjective  belief  that  the  objects  so  presented 
are  uniied  causally. 

The  philosopher  who  directly.  like  Home,  or  indirectly,  like 
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Mill,  resolvea  the  principle  of  causality  into  the  law  of  association, 
complicates  rather  than  sirapliiiea  the  problem.  For  he  imposes 
upon  himself  the  obligation  to  show  that  the  objective  world 
of  fact  corresponds  to  the  subjective  world  of  ideas.  This  he  must 
show  by  deduction,  induction  or  intuition:  but  deduction  and 
imluetion  both  rest  upon  intuition ;  consequently  even  the  theory 
which  attempts  to  dispense  with  intuition  must  in  the  final  analy- 
sis vest  upon  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  the  ultimate  arbiter. 

§  295.  The  two  next  theories  resolve  the  principle 
of  caiu*aUty  into  the  obs&rvations  of  experience,  ascrib-  into   ootwani 
ing  it  to  our  sense-perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of    rtelwo.'orbuth. 
matter,  or  to  our  conscious  experience  of  the  phe-  Biruu.  ""     " 
nomena  of  the  soul,  or,  ^ain,  to  both  of  these  con- 
jointly. 

Loeke  seems  to  advocate,  in  different  passages  of  his  Essay, 
every  one  of  these  theories.  The  following  passages  may  be 
fairly  taken  to  represent  each  of  the  three :  — 

"  In  the  notice  that  our  sonaca  take  of  tbo  constant  rioisaitude  of  tilings,  its 
oanuot  bat  obserya  that  aevera!  particulara,  both  t[iialitiea  and  substances,  begin 
to  esiat ;  and  that  they  receive  thia  their  esiatenoe  from  the  duo  application  and 

and  effect.  That  vfhieli  prodnoee  any  simple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the 
general  name,  oaiise,  und  tbnt  whiob  is  prodiiiaed,  effect.  Thna  fluding  in  that 
substanoe  whioh  wB  call  was,  flnidity,  which  is  a  aimple  idea  that  was  not  in 
it  before,  is  oonatantfy  produced  by  tho  application  of  a  eertaia  dogroo  of  heat, 
we  call  tie  simple  idea  of  boat  in  rolation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  tho  oauao  of  it,  and 
fluidity,  the  effeot."— Bisny,  B.  II.,  o.  isyi.,^  1. 

set  in  motion  itaelf,  that  motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  Bor 
when  the  ball  obeys  the  atroke  of  a  billiard- stick,  it  is  not  any  action  of  the  halli 

"  The  idea  of  the  bosinning  of  motion,  we  hare  only  from  refleotion  on  what 

a  thOHght  of  the  mind,  we  can  movo  the  parts  of  onr  bodies  which  were  before  at 
rost.  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  obaervatton  of  the  operation  of 
bodies  by  oar  senses,  hot  a  vory  imperfect,  obaonre  idea  of  active  power,  sinoe 
they  afford  not  any  idea  in  themselres  of  the  power  to  begin  any  aation,  either 
motion  or  thought.  But  if  from  the  impulse  bodies  are  observad  to  make  one 
upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to 
iny  purpose,  Senaalion  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind  oomes  by  its 
ideas;  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  hero  by  the  way,  whether  the 
mind  doth  not  reeaive  its  idea  of  active  power  olearer  from  reflection  on  its  own 
operationa,  than  it  doea  from  any  external  sens.itlon."     B.  IL,c.  ixi.,J  4. 
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Locke's  view  has  been  understood  to  be,  tbat  by  simple  obicr- 
vatiou  and  experience  of  material  or  spiritual  events,  we  know 
tbat  they  are  coBnocted  as  causes  and  efiects,  and  that  on  the 
ground  of  the  experience  thus  given  m  wjnse  and  consLiouanes^i, 
we  believe,  conclude,  or  infer,  that  all  events  are  so  connected. 
To  the  theory  as  thus  interpreted  the  reply  is  decisive  First, 
that  simple  experience  of  the  known  can  of  itself  furnish  no 
warrant  for  a  belief  concerning  the  unknown,  unless  we  apply 
or  assume  some  a  priori  principle  or  original  intuition;  Second, 
sense-perception  and  consciotBness  are  usually  so  defined  as  to 
include  the  discernment  of  the  relations  of  space  and  time.  But 
the  relations  of  space  and  time  are  a  priori,  and  are  discerned 
by  intuition.  It  cannot  then  be  urged  that  sense  and  conscious- 
ness as  forms  or  acts  of  simple  experience,  are  the  source  or 
sources  of  our  belief  of  causation.  Experience  is  a  posteriori,  and 
excludes  any  a  priori  element 

Eoyer  Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran,  two  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  the  modem  French  school,  have  each  introduced  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  theory  of  Locke. 

Eoyer  Collard,  Fragmms  de  Lemons  ( (Euvres  de  T.  Reid,  T. 
iv.,p,  296),  contends  that  our  experience  of  psychical  phenomena 
alone  gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation,  inasmuch 
as  mental  states  are,  by  their  very  nature,  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  ego.  We  know  by  consciousness  that  we  are  causes, 
and  these  are  the  only  causes  which  we  do  know.  But  we  know 
that  every  event  is  caused,  as  a  self-evident  and  intuUive  inttk. 

Maine  de  Biran,  ( (Euvres,  T.  iv.,)  expands  this  general  state- 
ment into  a  refined  theory  which  he  explains  with  great  subtlety, 
and  defends  with  equal  boldness  as  follows :  — 

The  soul,  in  all  its  higher  states  and  elements  of  states,  is  not 
receptive  but  active.  As  active,  it  is  the  originator  or  producer 
of  efiects.  These  effects  are  of  two  sorte :  those  which  are  purely 
psychical,  and  those  which  are  external  as  they  afiect  the  body 
and  originate  motion.  In  those  states  which  are  purely  psychi- 
cal, and  in  the  other  states  so  fer  as  they  are  such,  conseionsnraa 
distinguishes  between  the  ego,  the  ego  in  action,  and  (AereroS  of  the 
acting  of  the  ego. 

(a.)  The  ego,  discerned  or  apperceived,  is  not  the  soul  as  a  sub- 
stance, but  only  the  individual  ego.     (b.)  The  ego  thus  apper- 
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coived  is  known  neither  as  out  of  action,  nor  as  prepared  for  action, 
but  as  ading — fhese  ads  in  all  eosea  being  individual,  (c.)  This 
activity  is  also  causal  or  productive  action.  In  its  very  nature 
and  essence  it  is  Itnown  as  passing  into  eifects. 

In  other  words,I>e  Biran  holds  that  the  relation  of  causation  is 
gained  by  the  soul  through  conscious  observation  of  the  ego  in 
action.  In  answer  to  the  more  important  question.  How  does  it 
know  that  every  event  has  a  cause  ?  De  Biran  would  reply :  On 
occasion  of  the  individual  apperception  described,  we  extend  the 
causative  relations  to  objects  other  than  ourselves,  by  a  principle 
of  natural  induction  or  analogy. 

His  theory,  stated  in  a  single  proposition,  is  that  we  believe  all 
events  external  to  our  own  experience  to  be  caused,  because  we 
explain  all  such  events  by  natural  induction,  after  the  like- 
ness or  analogy  of  that  spii-itual  causation  of  which  we  are 
directly  cognizant  in  ourselves. 

The  theory  of  De  Biran  may  be  admitted,  that  wo  gain  our 
first  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation  from  the  experience  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  causality,  without  involving  his  second  posi- 
tion, viz;  that,  by  natural  induction,  we  make  a  universal 
application  of  our  individual  experience  to  every  possible 
event.  Tlie  so-called  natural  induction  of  De  Biran  must 
rest  upon  or  involve  an  intuition,  equivalent  to  the  a 
priori  principle,  every  event  must  have  a  cause.  Otherwise 
it  is  impossible  to  see  what  warrant  we  have  to  transfer  what 
is  true  of  our  individual  experience  to  the  whole  spiritual 
and  material  universe.  The  fact  iha,t,psyehologiGaUy,  we  have  the 
earliest  and  most  complete  exemplification  of  the  causal  relation  in 
our  spiritual  experience,  does  not  in  the  least  explain,  ^Atfosopfti- 
eally,  why  it  is  that  we  believe  this  relation  to  be  of  universal 
application. 

From  the  fact  assnnied  or  believod  that  the  sonl  dorivea  ita  firat  notion  of  nanae 
from  ita  oonsoiona  iwrtivit.j,  the  inferenoe  haa  been  derived  that  oauaadon  is  pro- 
dio^ible  of  spirit  only;  that  a  material  oaase  iaeoctradiatorj  in  lonception  and 
imposaihle  in  fiiot.     Thii"  iafereneo  has  been  held  in  two  forma. 

(1.)  It  hna  been  inferrod.^'*;,  that  the  ooaoepWon  of  a  matBrinl  oaase  is  self- 
con  tmdiotory;  bcoanso,  forsooth,  onr  knowledge  of  ths  oansal  relation  is  derived 
from  our  own  payehioal  activity.  Spirit  alone,  it  is  contended,  ia  eaaontiallj  ao- 
live  and  oaneal,  and  in  spirit,  will  is  that  only  ffhieh  ia  aotive.  Matter  is  incapa- 
ble of  force ;  it  presents  the  appearances  of  anteoedent  and  anoeesaive  phenomena, 
Ijub  behind  thoao  appearanoea  there  is  no  force  exoept  what  spirit  imparts. 
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AgEuDSt  tliie  -rien  tha  folloning  olijeotioDS  are  decisive  :  (q.)  The  soul  flncis  in 

"applicable  onlj>  lo  nill;"  for  it  finds  spiritual  eDergies  thnt  are  neither  iulfllli- 
gent  nor  volontar;.  When  it  seeks  and  strires  to  fix  its  attention,  to  recall  for- 
gotten olyecis^  and  to  control  its  rebellious  deeires,  it  contends  against  actual  foreea 
whioh  are  uot  unitormly  regulated  bj  intelligence  or  oontrollad  by  the  will.  Thoro 
Me  'secondary  causes'  within  the  soul  at  least,  if  there  are  not  in  matter. 

(b.)  It  does  not  follow,  beoause  \re  derive  the  notioa  of  causation  or  force  fi'om 
the  conscious  actlTitiea  of  an  iatelligeat  will,  tbaC  the  relation  itself  involves 

unnatural  illusion,  refers  every  event  whioh  it  does  not  produce  by  its  own  aotivity 
to  some  spiritual  agent  other  than  itself.  It  soon  learns  to  correot  such  judgments. 
It  learns  tliat  a  spirit  does  not  directly  blow  npon  the  trees  or  agitate  the  sea  for 
it  finds  the  agitation  of  the  ^r  interposed ,  it  then  dii,i.oiera  that  this  agitation  t? 
occa^oned  by  beat ;  then  that  beat  is  dependent  upon  the  £un,  or  some  otber 

(o.)  According  to  this  theory,  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  "pint,  evcept  so 
far  as  it  is  capable  of  intelligence,  is  unreal  and  impossible  Matter  without 
qualities  oc  powers,  is  inconceivable;  but  qualities  and  powtrs  imolie  lorcr  t  t , 
causa!  energy.  The  eserciso  of  power  is  also  inoonoaivabla,  exiept  by  beinga 
capable  of  voluntary  energy. 

For  theso  reasons  we  reject  the  theory  We  distinguish  mtclbgent  and  volun- 
tary aotivity  from  simple  osHsal  enargv  We  distiagnieh  causal  from  cieotiie 
force,  t.  e.,  origination  under  conditions  furnished  by  another  being  from  ongma- 
tion  without  snoh  conditions.    We  distinguish  primary  from  seoondarj  causes. 

(2.)  The  second  inibrenoe  derived  from  Ihe  position  that  tha  activity  of  spirit 
furnishes  the  notion  of  causation,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  agent  in  the  unirorae, 
and  He  is  the  Creator;  that  causation  is  conceivable  of  neither  created  matter 
DOr  erestad  spirit,  and  the  apparent  activities  of  both  are  held  to  be  varied  mani- 
festations of  His  single  force,  in  phenomena  sucoessive  to  one  another.  If  this 
doctrine  were  true,  it  could  not  be  legitimately  derived  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
this  theory,  whioh  mates  the  notion  of  causality  to  be  fumishod  from  a  created  or 
finite  agent,  and  yet  infers  it  to  bo  inapplicable  to  any  other  than  a  being  which 
is  infinite  and  unoreated. 

Malebrauohe  (Reck,  de  la  Ver.,  p.  2,  c.  3,)  advocates  the  tiieory  In  question, 
but  not  on  these  grounds,  bnt  as  am  inference  from  his  general  theological  and 
pbilosopbioal  position,  that  Ood  is  the  only  agent,  and  that  in  him  we  perceive 
as  well  as  prodnco  evciy  object  in  the  universe. 

5  296.  A  class  of  theories  of  historical  importance  com- 

The    tbeory       "  ^ 

which  resolves  prehends  all  those  which  resolve  this  relation  between 
reiaiiun  ofcoa-  tMngs  into  Some  a  priori  relation  between  coneepta — 
'*^  "  in  other  words,  into  some  logical  axiom,  principle,  or 

relation.  The  fe,llacy  common  to  all  these  consists  in  inverting  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason.  A  correct  estimate  of  logical  relations 
and  principles  would  show  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  some 
-\  reality  of  things.     Among  such  realities,  the  relation  of 
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causality  IS  prominent  ind  fundamentil  Ifc  cannot  be  derned 
from  the  law^  ot  identity  and  contiadiction  which  is  "^t;  ha^e 
shown  cont-eni  contepta  julj  and  aie  designed  to  lioll  the  nimd 
to  coo-'isteiicy  in  their  ii-ie 

It  haa  not  heeu  uncommon  with  the  philosophers  of  the  later 
Gerniia  fcchools  to  seek  to  reaohe  the  pim(,iple  of  causal  ty  into 
tho  pimciple  of  the  sufficient  n,ason  weued  as  a  hgwal  axiom 
This  follo^^s  from  not  clearly  determining  and  caiefuUy  keepmg 
in  mind  the  relation  of  the  rjtw  essevdt  to  the  ratio  eognoicendi 
in  the  pnnciple  of  the  sufhueat  reason  itself.  Because  the  logical 
reason  is  more  general  or  extensive  in  its  application  than  the  r&d 
cause,  they  have  resolved  cause  iuto  reason,  instead  of  explaining 
reason  by  means  of  the  relation  of  cause.  We  have  already  shown, 
under  Deduction,  that  the  syllogistic  process,  and  indeed  all  logical 
reasoning  supposes  the  ratio  essendi,  i.  e.,  real  causal  action,  or 
that  which  may  be  conceived  as  such,  and  that  without  this  all 
deduction  is  meaningless  and  inconclusive, (§§  221,  2.) 

This  inversion  of  the  real  order  of  the  dependence  of  these  con- 
ceptions may  be  traced  to  Wolff  and  Kant.  Eant  sanctioned  it  by 
the  suggestion  that  is  fundamental  to  his  system,  that  the  forma 
of  thought  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  tho  forma  of  be- 
ing. Kant  makes  the  relation  of  causality  to  be  a  metaphysical 
relation  of  that  explioability  of  one  concept  by  another  which  is 
required  by  the  logical  faculty,  instead  of  a  real  relation  of 
things. 

It  has  been  carried  to  its  flirthest  extreme  by  Hegel  in  the  fan- 
damental  position  of  his  philosophy  which  he  boldly  attempted  to 
make  universal,  viz.,  that  all  the  so-called  relations  of  being 
may  be  developed  from  and  are  resolved  into  relations  of 
thought,  so  that  the  actual  world  is  but  the  necessary  evolution 
of  the  relations  that  belong  to  the  logical  concept.  The  relation 
of  the  reason  to  its  consequent,  and  by  consfSquence,  of  cause  to 
efTect,  is  only  a  special  application  of  that  law  of  identity;  misin- 
terpreted by  his  logic,  which  is  properly  applied  only  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought. 

§  297.   Another  theory  called  a  priori  is  the  theory 
advanced  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  {Met.,Lec.  39,  neoiy^  ™u- 
40.)     This  theory  derives  our  conceptions  of,  and  our  """'"* 
belief  in,  this  relation,  not  from  a  power,  but  an  impotence  of 
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mind  ;  ia  a  word,  it  resolves  it  iato  tlie  more  general  "  prineiple 
of  ike  condiiioned."  The  law  of  the  conditioned  is,  that  the  "con- 
ceivable has  always  two  opposite  extremes,  and  that  the  extremes 
are  equally  inconceivable.  That  the  conditioned  is  to  be  viewed 
not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powerlessness  of  mind  ia  evinced  by  this 
— that  the  two  extremes  are  contradictories,  though  neither  alter- 
native can  be  conceived  or  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must 
bo  admitted  to  be  necessary." 

This  general  powerlessness  gives  the  special  relation  of  causal- 
ity, when  applied  to  the  two  positive  forms  under  which  every 
object  is  and  must  be  conceived,  viz.,  ^nistence  and  time.  By  the 
necessity  of  the  first,  the  mind  cannot  bat  think  of  every  object 
as  existing.  It  cannot,  if  it  tries,  think  of  anything  as  not  ex- 
isting. By  the  second  the  thing  existing  is  not  now  what  it  was 
a  moment  hefore.  We  cannot  think  of  any  object  as  non-existing 
in  the  present:  No  more  can  we  think  of  the  same  as  non-exist- 
ent in  the  past.  We  cannot  think  of  its  absolute  commencement 
in  the  past,  nor  can  we  think  of  its  absolute  termination  in  the 
future.  Wo  can  neither  think  of  its  absolute  non-commencement 
nor  of  its  infinite  non-termiuation.  "  This  gives  us  the  category 
of  the  conditioned  as  applied  to  the  category  of  existence  under 
the  category  of  time." 

By  this  application  of  the  principle  of  the  conditioned,  the 
principle  of  causality  is  gained.  For  the  law  of  causality  is 
simply  this,  that  when  an  object  appears  to  eommence  in  time,  we 
cannot  but  suppcrae  that  the  complement  of  existence  which  it 
contains  has  previously  existed ;  "  in  other  words,  that  all  we  at 
present  come  to  know  as  an  effect,  must  previously  have  existed 
in  its  causes." 

According  to  this  theory,  the  cause  or  causes  of  an  object  are 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  elements  of  its  being,  existing  at  a  pre- 
vious time  ia  a  different  form  ;  the  effects  are  the  same  as 
existing  in  another  form  at  a  subsequent  time.  This  applies  to 
every  form  of  causation,  even  to  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
For  creation  is  not  a  springing  of  nothing  into  something  ;  "  it  is 
conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable  merely  as  an  evolution  of  a 
new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity." 

The  objections  to  this  explanation  of  the  relation  of  causation, 
as  taught  by  Hamilton,  are  the  following: 
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(1.)  It  is  not  true  that  it  ia  aa  original  and  necessary  belief, 
tliat  the  complement  of  existence  is  not  changed  with  the  changes 
of  phenomena.  For  example,  when  a  pile  of  fuel  is  consumed 
by  fire,  and  only  an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes  remains, 
men  do  not  necessarily  and  instinctively  assert  tliat  the  total  of 
the  original  constituents  of  the  fuel  is  uaidiminished.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept the  evidence  fiimished  by  the  more  careful  experiments  of 
science,  that  the  products,  when  analyzed  and  gathered  after  com- 
bustion, equal  the  elements  of  the  substance  before  it  was 
burned. 

(2.)  The  asserted  impo'wibility  to  thmk  an  object  as  non-existent 
is  a  lo^aal,  not  a  real  impossibility  "We  cannot  think  any  thing 
not  to  be  in  thought,  bei'ause,  while  ive  think  of  it,  it  must  exist 
for  us  as  thought.  Even  when  we  think  of  it  as  not  existing, 
whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past,  we  must  first  think  of  it  aa 
existing  in  thought,  and  to  this  object  as  existing  in  thought  we 
deny  existence  in  fact.  If  we  think  of  a  centaur  or  a  hip- 
pogriff,  we  must  think  of  it  as  being.  If,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  an  object  actually  existing  to  be  non-existent,  we  may 
infer  that  the  complement  of  its  existence  docs  not  change,  we 
may  also  infer  that,  because  we  think  of  a  centaur  and  a  hippngriff 
as  existing,  they  both  in  fact  exist. 

(3.)  The  theory  is  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  psyohiaal 
causality.  The  operations  of  the  soul  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
eminently  causal.  From  our  conscious  experience  of  this  class 
of  actions  the  first  notion  of  causality  is  derived.  Whether  the 
effects  in  question  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  soul  within 
itself,  and  are  purely  psychical,  or  wLether  they  are  wrought  in 
the  nervous  organism  by  the  soul ;  whether  they  are  wrought 
upon  matter  by  the  soul,  or  upon  the  soul  by  matter ;  in  each 
of  these  eases  the  theory  fails  to  satisfy.  There  is  no  comple- 
ment of  existence  appearing  in  different  forma  at  different  times. 
Whether  the  eifeet  is  psychical,  physiological,  or  material,  is  not 
conceived  as  the  same  constituents  under  a  new  form.  It  is  what 
the  terms  denote  it  to  be — a  product,  an  effect,  a  result  of 
activity,  a  consequent  of  the  powers  and  activities  which  are  re- 
quired for  and  appropriate  to  the  result. 

(4.)  It  is  stUl  more  incongruous  with  any  right  notion  of  erea- 
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Uve  eausality.  The  creation  of  matter  or  of  miad  implies  the 
production  or  origination  into  existence  of  that  which  did  not 
previously  exist  in  any  of  its  constituents.  It  is  called  by  Ham- 
ilton, "the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Deity."  But  evolution  ought,  in  consistency  with  his  theory, 
to  signify  the  changing  of  the  materials  already  existing  under 
one  form,  into  some  new  form  of  the  existence  already  in  being. 
This  would  require  either  that  we  believe  in  the  co-eternity  of 
matter  with  God,  and  that  we  restrict  the  agency  of  the  Deity 
to  the  exercise  of  a  merely  plastic  or  formative  energy,  or 
it  would  Involve  the  pantheistic  view,  that  in  the  spiritual 
nature  or  constitution  of  God  there  was  also  present  a  material 
substance,  from  which  by  a  new  evolution  of  divine  activity,  the 
created  universe  emerged,  as  a  new  form  of  the  matter  which 
had  from  eternity  existed  in  God.  Prom  spirit  as  such,  from 
a  pure  spiritual  essence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  matter 
should  be  evolved,  in  any  consistency  with  the  theory  of  Hamil- 
ton o&  defined  by  himself. 

The  various  attempts  to  resolve  the  relation  of 
Our  pqsiuon  causality  into  some  other  relation  either  a  posterioH 
or  a  priori  having  failed  to  be  satisfectory,  we  return 
with  greater  confidence  to  tbo  original  position  which  we  have 
already  explained  and  defended,  that  it  is  original  and  intuitive. 
The  various  applications  of  the  relation  and  principle  of  causality 
in  the  processes  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  its  significance  as  an 
assumption  fundamental  to  our  higher  knowledge,  illustrate  and 
enforce  its  importance. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

DESIGN  OR  PINAL  CAUSE. 


From  the  principle  or  relation  of  causation  we  pa?s  by 
a  natural  transition  to  the  principle  of  design  or  adaptation,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  of  final  cause.  This  in  an  eminent  sense, 
is  a  synthetic  relation,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  relation  of 
causality  as  analytic.  The  movement  of  the  latter  is  from  the 
individual  to  the  general,  from  the  less  to  the  more  coro.pi'ehcn- 
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sive.  Tlie  mOYement  of  adaptation  and  final  cause  ia  from  the 
general  ti>  the  particular  and  the  individual.  It  unites  con- 
stituent elements  into  constituted  wholes, 

^  29S.     The  term  Jiaal  eame  is  thns  explainecl:     AriEtotle  and 
the  sohoolman  divided  all  possible  or  conoeiviible  eauBoa  into  four;    pininod.     For- 
the  mWenaf,foi-r«tLl,  efi^^l,  and.  fmul.     The  malerM  ca-uiei  aie    ™k^™'"j;;|5 
Ihose  materia  elements  or  pi'ineiplea  of  which  any  exietenoe  ia    Sml  wisee. 
ooniposed,  whether  the  matter  is  bodUj  or  spirituiil.     The/omiai 
caaie  ia  the  property  or  aggregation  of  properties  whioh  eonatitute  its  essence  or 
logical  conieni  (in  Aristotelian  phrasoologj,  i(»  form).      In  those  two  senses,  the 
word  cause  is  eciuivalent  to  element  or  ooustitntivB  prinoiple,  eaoh  differing  ac- 
cording aa  that  which  is  oonstitotetl  ia  mailer  or/oj™. 

The  e^rieal  eaase  oorreBponda  with  the  cause  of  modem  philosophy,  except 
that  it  wsa  formerly  appropriated  to  the  moat  conspicuous  or  prominent  of  the 
agents  or  conditions  that  produce  a  result;  whereas,  ia  modem  usage,  the  term  ia 
extended  to  all  those  agents  which,  in  combinatiou,  originate  an  eficot. 

The _^nal  i^nnse  was  the  design  OF  end  which  was  conceived  as  impelling  and 

brought  to  pass.  The  significance  of  this  appellation  can  be  understood  by  aa 
eiample.  If  I  form  a  purpose,  the  event  or  result  when  mode  actual,  will  be  the 
end  uf  a  series  of  events  or  nctioUB.  Hence  the  e«d,  by  a  secondary  stgniaeation, 
is  made  to  signify  a  pni-pixed  nsnti  or  a  design,  and  the  adjective  final  receives 
the  same  imporL  This  purpose  is  called  a  cause,  because  it  is  conceived  when 
furmed  aa  causing  those  events  or  acts  which  are  necessary  to  its  realization. 
Hence  the  appellation,  ^nai  omiae, — t.  e.,  a  cause,  which,  bBginning  as  a  thought, 
works  itaelf  at  last  into  a  feet  as  an  end  or  final  result. 

Aristotle  called  the  formal  cause  Tiiuouir.'ai'jtni  TiiTi^i'Jii'iii,  the  material  cause 
t!j^  Siijip  Mi  Tb  inroMi/Hi'oi',  the  efficient  eauae  ifci'^  npxn  TSi'f'ii""",  and  the  final 
cause  "  "5  =""««  "ai  riyiftii-.     Ma.   I.  I,  83  a  27,  a  29,  a  30,  a  31. 

§  299.  The  relation  of  design  aupposea  that  agen-  ^^^  ^^^ 
cies  exist  or  may  exist,  which  roight  cause  a  result  oJiTt-tinn, 
to  be.  1%6  result  is  called  the  end  or  final  cause. 
The  capacity  of  these  ^ideni  causes  when  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  ia  called  ihdr  adaptatum  or  fitness  for  it.  Thia 
adaptation  may  be  considered  subjeetively  or  obfectivdy.  If  it  ia 
viewed  as  arranged  or  hnown  by  the  designer,  it  ia  considered  sub- 
jectively, i.  e.,  it  is  a  design.  But  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  the 
capacity  for  or  the  possibDity  of  it  exists  and  remains  to  be  disco- 
vered. It  pertains  to  actually  existing  forces  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  is  a  relation  which  may  be  affirmed  of  such  causes.  A  series  or 
combination  of  causes,  viewed  as  fitted  for  an  end  are  called  the 
inaani — literally  the  intermediate  agencies — between  the  end  aa 
thought  and  the  end  as  produced. 
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§  300.  The  position  which  we  assert  and  defend 
affiiuBwTiB'ne!  IS  that  this  relation  is  believed  a  prvm  to  pervade 
oeaMiy  Bud  a  ^y  exislence,  and  mud  be  asmmed  as  the  ground  of 
the  aoientijic  explanation  of  the  foots  and  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  this  relation  is  ex- 
emplified in  oat  experience  as  a  psychological  feet,  but  whether  it 
lies  at  the  ground  of  all  our  knowledge  as  a  necessary  relation  of 
ihinffs,  and  a  first  principle  or  axiom  of  thought — whether,  in 
other  words,  the  principle  of  adaptation  ranks  with  the  principle 
of  efficient  causation  as  a  necessary  and  a  priori  truth. 

We  assert  that  the  relations  and  laws  a'^certained  by  aiking  the 
questions  why  and  how,  are  not  the  only  lelattons  conccnable, 
but  that  others  hold  the  sime  place  m  our  knowledge, 
viz.,  those  which  the  question  whd  foi  requiics  -is  it'i  an- 
swer. Among  his  four  causes  Aristotle  gave  the  highest  pre- 
eminence to  the  oS  lvey.a  or  the  vilial  for  Was  Aiistotle  tight  in 
assuming  that  the  end  is  as  important  to  be  known  as  the  defini- 
tion, the  conatitue^its  and  the  origination  of  a  being  or  a  phe- 
nomencn  ? 

§  301.  Our  reasons  for  the  truth  of  this  position 
mind  fmpeiied  are  the  following  : 

jecH  bj  tbis  (1.)  The  mind  is  impelled  to  seek,  and  is  satisfied 
when  it  finds  that  any  objects  or  events  are  related  aa 
means  and  ends.  Whatever  these  objects  may  be  which  are  con- 
nected under  this  relation — ^vhethe^  they  are  individuals  tliat  fill 
only  single  points  in  space  and  endure  but  for  a  moment  of 
time,  or  classes  of  beings  that  pervade  the  universe  by  their 
agency,  and  endure  with  energy  unwasted  from  generation  to 
generation — the  mind  inquires,  fir  what  do  these  exist  and  act? 
and  if  it  can  find  an  answer,  it  accepts  it  with  rational  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  asks  the  question  and  accepts 'the  answer  in  a  way  precisely 
analogous  to  that  in  which  it  inquires  and  learns,  By  what 
agency  and  under  what  law  does  any  thing  exist  and  act?  It 
asks  as  pressingly  and  as  pereistently,  concerning  what  it  may 
find  in  this  relation.as  concerning  what  it  can  know  under  the 
relation  of  causation.  When  it  receives  a  probable  answer,  it 
welcomes  it  with  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  satisfection  than 
a  similar  explanation  by  efBcient  causes  and  their  laws.    This 
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ground  of  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  two  relations 
are  both  original  and  intuitively  assumed. 

§302.  (2.)     The  relations  under  which  this  axiom 
requires  that  objects  should  be  connected,  is  hi^h^r  hig'ii" "' than 
than  amy  of  those  which  arise  under  the  category  of   caSLuu^''''"" 
effleient  or  blind  causative  force. 

The  relation  of  means  to  ends  supposes  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
We  must  first  suppose  causes  or  agents  to  exist,  before  we  can 
suppose  them  to  bo  applied  or  employed  as  means.  But  when 
forces  and  their  laws  ai-e  ascertained,  and  by  them  unity  and 
order  and  dependence  are  established  among  the  otherwise  dis- 
connected beings  and  events  of  the  universe,  the  mind  takes  a 
step  higher  in  its  aspirations,  seeking  to  rearrange  under  more 
elevated  relations  the  objects  united  under  the  lower.  The  one 
class  being  presumed,  and  in  part  at  least  successfully  established, 
the  mind  believes  that  a  higher  is  possible,  and  proceeds  to  dis- 
cover it.  Subjectively  viewed,  this  relation  gives  a  higher  satis- 
faction. Objectively  regarded,  it  stands  higher  in  rational  value 
than  that  of  efficient  causation,  which  is  only  a  s 
and  preparation  for  it 

§  303.  (3.)  The  principle  has  been  of  e. 
vice  in  seieniifie  discovery.  Should  it  be  conceded  that  ^^^  principle 
the  appropriate  sphere  of  science  proper  is  to  develop  aj'StM^ "mi^I'm 
and  establish  the  so-called  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  'j"35o,fl"j5""°° 
and  that  the  discovery  of  adaptations  lies  without  its 
sphere,  it  would  still  be  true  tliat  the  belief  that  the  universe 
is  full  of  such  adaptations,  is  of  essential  service  in  suggesling 
powers  and  laws  previously  undeveloped  and  undetermmed.  The 
history  of  scientific  discovery  abounds  in  coniirmations  of  tlus 
truth. 

When  Harvey  observed  at  the  outlet  of  the  veins  and  the  rise 
of  the  arteries,  certain  curiously  constructed  valves, — those  in 
the  one,  opening  inward  towards  the  heart,  and  in  the  other,  open- 
ing outward  away  from  the  same,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
arrangement  indicated  an  end  which  supposed  activities  and  laws 
which  be  proceeded  to  ascertain  and  determine. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  principle  in  scientific 
discovery  will  be  given  when  we  treat  of  its  application  to  the 
several  sciences,  Cf.  §  §  316  seq- 
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The  r™ndn-       S  304.  (4.)   The  entire  superstmeture  of  ihe  inductive 
d™ti'v6'phiio"-  Philoaopky  rests  upon  the  principle  in  question. 
"i"''*-  It  has    already   been   shown  that   the   Inductive 

method  rests  on  several  assumptions.  They  are  such  as  these  : 
nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations  and  laws  ;  the  indications  oi* 
signs  of  less  obvious  powers  and  laws  may  be  confided  in ;  the 
analogies  of  nature  are  important  means  of  suggesting  facts  and 
laws,  and  of  inciting  to  experiment  and  discovery  ;  the  simplest 
relationships,  the  fewest  agencies,  and  the  most  economical  uses  of 
forces  are  always  presumed.  These  and  other  like  axioms  of  the 
student  of  nature  are  but  varied  applications  of  the  principle  in 
question,  viz.,  that  in  tlie  universe  objectively  considered,  there  is  an 
intelligent  and  mse  adaptation  of  powers  and  Imue  to  raOmal  ends, 
and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  Uie 
knowing  mind. 

It  is  not  suffieicut  for  the  philosopher  to  say  that  without  these 
assumptions,  the  science  of  nature  itself  would  be  impossible,  in- 
asmuch as  the  conception  of  science  requires  that  powers  should 
be  fixed,  and  laws  should  be  uniform,  and  indications  and  analo- 
gies should  be  trustworthy — that  were  science  not  to  assume  the 
troths  of  these  maxims  she  would  commit  suicide.  To  this  it  is 
pertinent  to  reply,  What  if  science  itself  should  be  impossible? 
What  is  the  imperative  necessity  for  science  ?  Every  reply  to 
these  questions  implies  that  the  adaptations  of  nature  to  the 
methods  and  impulses  of  the  knowing  mind  are  such  as  indi- 
cate at  least  that  class  of  designs  in  the  structure  of  the  universe 
which  the  possibility  of  science  requires. 

5  305  (5 ")  It  IS  also  needed  to  cjpl  vn  tlwie  phtno- 
MpieiB  tbs  i^ena  of  oigantc  ejrwtence  which  the  relations  of 
of  orgK  io  eflicient  causes  are  entirely  incompetent  to  resolve  or 
even  to  define  An  organic  being  or  an  oiganism 
can  only  be  defined  as  a  being  of  which  each  otgin  itts  for 
the  mtegnty  and  well  being  of  every  othci  organ  and  all  act 
together  for  the  lilo  of  the  wh  le  Moie  abstractly  and  in 
the  terms  of  the  relation  m  queition  in  organism  is  a  being  m 
wnich  e^ch  ot  the  parts  and  the  wh  le  are  respectively  means 
anl  ends  for  one  anothei  We  find  it  in  fict  to  be  tiue  that 
in  iny  h\ing  being  whetliei  plant  or  animil  the  elements  or 
orgini  act  togethei  ao  t&  to  promote    ne  action  of  ca^h  other, 
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and  of  the  whole.  If  the  appropriate  function  of  each  organ  is 
perfoi'ined,  the  f^'nctlon  of  every  other  is  also  fulfilled,  and  when 
all  together  are  exerted  they  are  the  conditions  of  the  growth, 
the  development  and  the  remainmg  functions  of  the  plant  or 
animal.  In  the  animal,  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  necessary  to 
that  of  tho  heart,  and  the  action  of  tlie  heart  to  that  of  tlie 
lungs,  the  action  of  both  to  tlie  action  of  tho  stomach,  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  bolJi  these,  and  the  mutual 
action  of  these  and  the  remaining  oi^ans,  to  the  health  and  life 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  elements  or  agents  of  which  these  organs  are  composed, 
have  their  well  ascertained  mechanical  and  chemical  properties, 
and  when  these  are  combined  in  inorganic  substances,  their 
results  follow  the  laws  which  control  them.  But  when  they  are 
combined  in  living  hcinga  or  their  organs,  these  powers  and 
laws  do  not  explain  in  the  least  degree  these  compounds  or  their 
functions.  The  materials  or  agents  which  form  the  heart,  tlic 
lungs  or  tho  brain,  do  not  at  all  explain  the  peculiar  substance, 
form,  or  functions  of  these  organs ;  much  leas  do  they  account 
for  the  singular  capacity  which  they  possess  of  produdnga  whole, 
on  which  they  depend  for  their  own  existence  as  a  living  heart, 
lungs  and  brain,— -which  in  its  turn  as  a  living  whole  is  de- 
pendent on  each  of  these. 

All  that  we  can  do,  is — within  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  relations  of  the  constituent  elements— to  observe  the 
resultant  products  into  which  they  are  transmuted ;  but  the  laws 
by  which  these  results  are  produced,  are  mostly  hidden  from  view. 
The  Inductive  philosophy,  with  its  efficient  causations,  is  here 
wholly  at  a  loss :  It  cannot  explfun  how  the  agents  which  form  the 
vegetable  or  the  animal  cell  should  impart  to  that  least  microcosm 
the  wonderful  power  of  developing  a  new  cell  from  within  itself, 
or  of  adding  cell  after  cell  to  its  substance.  Much  less  can  it 
explain  why  or  how  it  is  that  one  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a  plant 
and  another  that  of  an  animal — that  one  expands  into  this  plant, 
and  another  into  that ;  one  into  this  animal  and  another  into 
that.  All  this  is  totally  unknown.  The  principle  of  life  and 
the  conditions  of  life  are  only  names  for  causes  that  cannot  b» 
explained  by  such  methods.  The  effects  cannot  even  be  described, 
much  less  explained  by  the  relations  of  efficient  causation. 
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"Under  the=«e  circumstauLes  we  resort  to  the  relation  of  adap- 
tation and  the  assumption  of  design  in  order  to  define  and  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  After  no  other  relation  than  this  can  we 
explain  the  fact  that  dead  matter  is  transmuted  into  living  par- 
ticles, and  that  aggiegntes  of  these  particles  are  developed  into 
lining  organ-f,  which  act  together  so  long  aa  the  being  lives  of 
which  thej  are  p^rts  By  no  other  law  than  that  of  design  can 
we  explain  how  each  clpsa  of  living  beings  works  for  iteelf,  having 
a  form,  habibi,  tastes,  and  instincts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  how 
each  individual  of  each  class  is  an  end  to  itself,  having  an 
individual  form,  size,  and  other  peculiarities  more  or  less  marked, 
according  to  its  rank  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 

§  306.  Two  facts  are  here  suggested  touching  the 
floi.i  lo  effluii-in  relation  of  final  to  efficient  causes.     The  first  is  that 
hi^r   orders   the  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  less  we 
°^'  know  of  the  relations  of  effieieni  cavses;  while  those 

of  final  cause  are  more  and  more  various  and  conspmwm.  In  un- 
organized matter  we  have  occasion  chiefly  to  apply  efficient 
causes  and  their  unvarying  laws,  Aa  we  ascend  into  the  regions 
of  life,  we  are  more  and  more  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  detect  the 
elementary  forces  and  to  determine  their  unvarying  laws,  but  are 
more  and  more  gratified  at  seeing  the  relations  of  adaptation  be- 
come m.ore  and  more  conspicuous.  The  second  is.  That  one  of  these 
relations  does  not  displace  the  other,  and  the  discoveries  in  respect  to 
the  one  neither  compel  nor  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the  search 
after  the  other.  On  Uie  contrary,  the  more  complete  is  oar 
analysis  of  efficient  forces  and  our  determination  of  their  laws, 
the  greater  is  the  opportunity  to  notice  how  the  structure  whose 
constituents  are  resolved  by  analysis,  is  controlled  by  manifest 
fitness  and  adaptation.  Each  newly  discovered  element  and 
determined  law  opens  an  opportunity  for  some  adaptation  aa  yet 


S  307.  To  the  doctrme  that  the  belief  in  design  is 

ObjectinnsTaO    .        ..  ,       „„       .  i  i  ■      ,- 

Men  mistake  (n  intuitivc,  the  followmg  are  urged  aa  objections: 
ments  nhoutfr  (1.)  Men  mistake  in  disomtering  or  aseigning  ends, 
na  caosea.  ^^^  ^^  mistakes  into  which  they  fall  are  irrational 
and  foolish;  whatever  man  in  his  selfishness  and  limitation  may 
think  important  to  himself,  be  thinks  must  have  been  designed 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  thus  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
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setting  up  his  narrow  and  interested  judgnienls  as  the  real  adap- 
tations and  intents  of  the  Creator, 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  if  men  mistake  in  assigning  the 
ends  of  phenomena,  they  do  the  same  in  interpreting  their  effi- 
cient caus^.  We  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  men  can  dis- 
cover particular  ends  with  infallible  certainty,  but  whether  they 
intuitively  believe  there  are  ends  to  which  all  beings  and  agents 
are  adapted,  and  for  which  they  are  designed, 

§  308.  (2.)  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no 
means  of  testing  and  confirming  our  inductiona  in  preiations  cau 
respect  to  ends,  while  in  respect  of  causes  and  laws  teateii  nor  oon- 
we  are  provided  with  tests,  rules  and  methods  which 
are  univei-sally  acknowledged  to  be  amply  sufficient.  "  In  ordinary 
cases  the  methods  of  agreement,  of  difference,  and  of  concomitant 
variations  are  acknowledged  to  be  ample:  In  special  exigencies 
artificial  experiments  may  be  instituted  to  supplement  the  defi- 
ciencies of  simple  observation:  But  in  ascertaining  ends  we  have 
no  such  methods,  teste,  or  experiments." 

We  reply:  It  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection,  that  the 
methods  appropriate  to  the  two  are  more  nearly  alike  than  would 
be  at  first  imagined.  It  has  been  already  shown,  tliat  the  end  or 
purpose,  in  ita  relations  to  the  means  of  its  realization,  may  he 
conceived  of  as  an  efficient  force  carried  back  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eeiles  of  causes  and  effects,  which  drives 
them  to  their  issue  by  a  constant  energy.  If  this  be  so,  the 
question.  What  is  the  particular  end  of  a  combination  or  series? 
may  be  answered  by  the  methods  appropriate  to  efficient 
causes  It  may  in  some  cas^  be  less  easy  to  conjecture  the 
piobable  end  than  it  is  to  conjecture  the  probable  cause,  inasmuch 
IS  miny  such  ends  might  in  a  given  case,  he  supposed  to  be 
efxut!ly  compatible  with  tlie  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
othf  r  depqitments  of  nature,  as  tiie  organic  and  historical,  the  ends 
lu  1  adaptations  flaih  upon  the  mind  without  the  need  of  inquiry 
01  teats  of  any  kind,  while  in  these  very  departments  the  efficient 
forces  usually  elude  the  most  subtle  analysis,  and  refuse  to  yield 
to  the  most  exact  and  rigorous  methods. 

§  309.  (3.)  It  may  be  still  further  objected  that  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  an  actual  relation,  of    tSa    'ci'r"eS 
which  we  are  aware  from,  our  o 
22 
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and  it  is  simply  by  a  fietioa  tliat  we  transfer  it  to  other,  i.  e.,  to 
material  objects. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  the  activity  of  our  own  soula 
and  the  relations  which  are  instanced  or  exemplified  in  our  con- 
scious mental  and  moral  functions,  hold  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  efficient  as  to  filial  caus^.  The  most  complete  knowledge, 
we  may  say  the  only  complete  knowledge,  which  we  have  of 
power  or  efficiency,  is  gauied  through  or  by  means  of  the  active 
enei^  of  our  own  spirits.  By  this,  we  in  a  certain  sense  image, 
ef.  §  206,  this  abstract  relation  whenever  we  have  occasion  to 
affirm  it  of  impersonal  or  material  agents.  In  doing  so,  we  nse 
examples,  associations,  and  language  taken  from  our  personal 
activity.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  affirm  this  relation  of 
^ll  the  objects  in  the  universe,  because  we  have  happened  to 
experience  its  agency  in  our  own  spirits.  It  is  by  an  intuition 
that  we  affirm  it  to  be  necessary  to  a  rational  construction  of  the 
universe.  But  this  very  objection  itself  suggests  an  argument 
in  defence  of  the  propriety  of  making  a  eimilar  application  of 
final  cause.  The  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends  is  one  with 
which  we  ourselves  are  very  familiar  in  our  own  conscious  ex- 
perience. "We  propose  ends.  "We  devise  and  arrange,  i.  e.,  adapt 
means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  We  interpret  the  actions  of  others 
by  supposing  that  they  are  directed  by  such  intentions  and  adap- 
tations. V/e  interpret  the  results  of  their  actions  when  they  are 
fixed  and  made  permanent  in  structures  controlled  by  the  same 
relation.  It  is  a  fiur  argwmentum  ad  hominem  to  use 
un^Mtf^rf"  ^^  i*ply>  when  it  is  objected  that  we  interpret  the  uni- 
rattona'^  *"""  v6rse  by  a  relation  derived  from  our  uniform  and  per- 
sonal experience,  that  in  this  experience  we  have  an 
agency  directed  in  part,  at  least,  by  design.  The  agency  is  spiritual, 
which  first  proposes  ends  and  then  adapts  forces  for  their  achieve- 
ment. It  is  certainly  possible  or  supposable  that  the  results  of  a 
similar  agency  should  pervade  the  universe,  and  make  themselves 
manifest  in  discoverable  adaptations.  To  assume  or  employ  it  in 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  not  necessarily  unphilosophical. 
§  310.  (4.)  It  may  be  objected  still  further,  that 
flpi^^'irS-  if  wo  recognize  final  cause  as  a  principle,  we  introduce 
fi^^iywilieh  into  the  universe,  for  the  explication  of  its  plie- 
cmflict.'™"''^  nomena,   two    principles,   of  which  the  one  may  at 
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times  conflict  with  tlio  other  In  so  doing  we  weaken  confidence 
in  the  processes  aud  axioms  ot  pure  science,  and  in  the  stahility 
of  the  laws  and  the  oider  of  niture  Science,  it  is  contended, 
must  assume  not  onlj  the  sfahihiy  but  the  supremacy  of  its  own 
laws,  and  it  can  neither  recognize  nor  respect  any  other. 

It  may  be  ui^ed  in  reply  that  the  principle  of  flnai  cause,  is  so 
far  from  weakening  our  rational  confidence  in  the  stabUity  of 
the  laws  of  nature  or  disturbing  our  feith  in  the  axioms  of 
science,  that  it  confirms  both.  What  science  blindly  assumes, 
this  rationally  accounts  for  and  makes  necessary.  It  gives  a 
reason  for  the  order  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  knowledge; 
and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  suggested,  viz.,  the  adaptation 
of  such  order  to  the  lisea  and  ends  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
of  human  science.  As  we  have  shown  already,  it  furnishes 
the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  assumptions  of  induction. 

But  it  will  still  be  objected ;  if  efiicient  causes  and  physical 
laws  are  to  acknowledge  themselves  thus  indebted  to  final  causes, 
they  must  also  confess  tlidr  subjection  to  the  same,  and  be  ready 
to  stand  aside  and  be  suspended  whenever  the  principle  of  final 
cause  shall  require.  In  other  words,  the  order  of  nature  may  be 
broken  whenever  the  requirements  of  final  cause  shall  so  direct, 
whenever  the  claims  of  the  so-called  reason  of  things,  or  of  al- 
leged moral  and  religious  interests  may  demand  an  im-oad  upon 
this  regularity,  either  in  special  acts  of  ci-eation  or  exertions  of 
aniraculous  agency.  This  we  assent  to,  but,  we  find  no  reason  on 
this  account  to  reject  the  principle  or  its  asserted  supremacy,  but 
an  additional  reason  for  accepting  both.  If  the  principle  of  final 
cause  will  not  only  render  the  service  of  sustaining  our  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  will  also  account  for  such  extraordinary  devia- 
tions from  this  order  as  may  be  required  in  the  history  of  man, 
then  for  this  double  service  it  deserves  to  be  esteemed  of  greater 
value  and  authority.    [Cf.  Locke,  Esmy,  B.  iv.  c.  xvi.  §  13.] 

§  311.  (50  It  is  objected  still  further,  that  the  ^^^  ^^^^ 
search  after  final  causes  has  seriously  hindered  the  "iter  final 
advancement  of  science,  by  turning  aside  the  atten-  dered  diagov- 
tion  and  interest  of  observers  from  their  appropriate 
duty,  which  is  the  investigation  and  determination  of  efficient 
causes  and  their  laws. 
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Lord  Bacon,  it  is  said,  was  so  alive  to  its  evil  influence  as  to 
utter  Ilia  memorable  and  oft-repeated  caution  in  the  words: 
"  Causarum  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est  et  tanquam  virgo  Deo 
consccrata  nihil  parit." — De  Aug.  Seient,  III.  4.  Descartes  was 
still  more  strenuoua  in  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  from  these 
assertions ;  "  Totum  illud  cansarum  genns  qnod  a  fine  peti  solet 
in  rebus  pbysicis  nullum  usum  habere  existimo  ;  non  enim  absque 
temeritate  me  puto  posse  investigare  fines  Dei," — Med.  iv.  20. 
"  Ita  denique  nuUas  unquam  rationes  circa  res  natuiales  a  fine 
quam  Deus  aut  natura  iu  iis  faciendis  sibi  proposuit  discernimus, 
quia  non  tantum  debemus  nobis  arrogare  ut  ejus  consilioram  nos 
esse  participcs  putemus." — Frinc.  PkH.,  p.  I.  28. 

To  this  objection  we  reply ;  That  wliat  Bacon  intended  was 
that  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  should  not  be  diverted  from  the 
investigation  of  efficient  causes  by  the  suggration  of  ends  or 
adaptations,  for  the  appropriate  sphere  of  the  interpreter  of 
nature  is  to  develop  agents  and  laws  that  are  unknown,  or  newly 
to  confirm  and  exemplify  those  already  established.  In  fhiB  he 
was  right.  But,  that  Bacon  himself  believed  that  nature  is 
penetrated  and  illusiined  by  the  higher  relations  of  design  is 
evident  from  this  among  similar  intimations :  "  I  had  rather  be- 
lieve all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the  Alco- 
ran, than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind,"  *  * 
"  For  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and  go  no  further ; 
but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them,  confederate  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  the  Deity." — ■ 
Essays,  xvi. 

When  Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  after  final  causes  is  without 
fruit,  he  must  mean  '  practical  fruit,'  or  the  production  of  direct 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  from 
bemg  barren,  that  as  we  have  already  seen,  §  303,  the  cousidera- 
tion  of  ends  has  been  fraitful  in  the  suggestion  of  undiscovered 
agencies  as  their  means,  and  has  thus  proved  itself  a  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  such  discoveries.  It  has  been  more  efficient  in  leading 
to  i}ieprudeiis  qucBstio,  the  sagacious  guess,  or  the  ingenious  hypotlie- 
m,  which  has  so  often  opened  the  way  for  decisive  experiments. 
If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  that  the  methods  and  rules  of  induction 
themselves  rest  upon  the  belief  in  design,  then  final  cause  is  so 
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far  from  being  barren  that  slie  deserves  to  be  honored  as  the 
Alma  Matf)  of  the  Liduatue  Philosophy  itielf 

§  312  (6)  It  13  objected  a^m,  that  ^hat  /eiTbeadapta 
are  called  the  adaptations  of  natuie,  are  only  ^'"'"n,''"'^! 
the  neeessmt/  conditions  of  existence  and  its  pheao-  "jj^^"™  "^ 
luena 

When,  ftii  example,  the  eye  is  said  to  bo  adapted  to  the  light, 
and  both  to  the  pioduetion  of  vision,  this  saj^  the  objector,  is 
only  inothei  phrase  foi  saymg  that  the  eje  aa  ne  find  it,  acting 
with  the  light  as  we  find  it,  produces  its  pictmes  upon  the  retina, 
and  these  acting  with  the  intellect  and  sentient  organism,  produce 
the  sense-perceptions  which  we  call  ■vision.  What  are  called  the 
ends  of  nature,  to  which  her  forces  are  said  to  be  adapted,  are 
simply  the  efiecta  of  which  these  forces  are  the  necessary  and 
actual  conditions.  The  fish,  we  say,  is  adapted  in  its  structure 
and  its  instincfcs  to  the  water,  and  the  water  exists  with  relation 
to  the  fish,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  could  he  no  fish  without 
water,  for  without  water,  the  existence  and  conception  of  the  flsh 
are  impossible.  We  know  what  appears,  i.  e.,  what  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  we  know  it  under  the  single  relation  of  the  forces  which 
cause  it  to  be.  This  is  the  only  relation  under  which  we  can  regard 
it.  As  to  whether  other  effects  might  or  might  not  have  been  pro- 
duced from  these  causes  in  different  conjunctions  and  intensities, 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  Whether  other  effects  may  not 
be  produced  in  future  we  cannot  say.  AH  that  we  know  is  what 
hae  been,  and  now  is,  and  by  what  means.  These  have  been,  and 
are,  and  occur  under  the  operation  of  these  very  causes  and  laws. 
We  inquire  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  things,  not  con- 
cerning possible  designs. 

In  reply  to  this  class  of  obj'ections,  we  need  only  say  that  they 
apply,  not  to  the  position  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  is  a  first 
principle,  but  to  the  doctrine  that  this  belief  is  derived  from  ob- 
servation and  required  by  experience.  If  the  principle  is  intui- 
tive and  a  priori  (in  the  sense  explained,  §  246),  we  bring  it  with 
us  to  the  explanation  of  the  fecfcs.  We  do  not  derive  it  from  ex- 
perience by  an  a  position  method,  but  we  apply  it  to  experience 
by  one  that  is  purely  a  priori.  It  is  true,  if  facts  and  phenomena 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principle,  we  should  be  embarrassed 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  two.    But  no  incompatibility  is  urged. 
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only  tiiat  fiual  causes  are  not  prcved  by  espeneEce  It  is 
conLede  1  tl  at  the  explanation  by  efficient  causes  it  not  mcon 
Bistent  with  tLit  by  final  causes  inasmuch  as  it  is  thifugh  i,Stct8 
actually  pioduoed  that  wo  infei  these  efiects  wi,rc  mtLodcd  and 
pi  jvidcd  foi 

But  we  take  is  Tie  with  the  position  that  we  find  nothing  moie 
than  the  conditions  of  existence.  We  find  not  simply  tho  condi- 
tions of  mere  existence  in  the  causes  of  effects  produced,  but  the 
conditions  of  well-being,  or  adaptations  to  a  highly  artificial,  ele- 
vated, and  refined  esiatence  and  ^oymeat ;  and  these  in  forms 
so  manifold  as  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  a  priori  princi- 
ple which  wo  bring  to  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  illua- 
trations  of  this  assertion  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  study  of 
individual  examples. 

§  313.  (7. )  It  may  be  objected  again:  that  adapta- 
C-)  A^p*^  tioa  can  only  be  traced  in  &ct  in  a  limited  class  of 
loorganic ei-  phenomena,    viz.,     those     of     organized     existence, 
whereas  were  it  necessarily  presumed  it  might  be  dis- 
cerned in  all  kinds  of  being,  tlie  inorganic  as  truly  as  the  organic. 

It  is  sutficicnt  to  reply  that  examples  can  be  found  in  every 
iiind  of  object^matter  as  will  be  shown  in  another  place.  They 
are  more  striking  within  the  region  and  sphere  of  life,  indeed, 
but  are  not  less  real  beyond  that  sphere.  Besides,  this  axiom  is 
the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  structure  of  the  inductive 
method,  which  is  as  often  applied  to  inorganic  as  to  oi^anio 
being.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  it  to  every  kind  and 
style  of  existence, 

(S 1  w  ot  §  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  might  also  be  urged  that  we  cannot 
™rai'"''it  S  ''"''®  **'"  mterpret  adaptations  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
all kinda q/bi  extensile  to  warrant  our  aflirming  that  they  exist 
throughout  tht,  whole  uni\i,rae  of  being,  "We  may, 
indeed,  gnets  at  them  withm  i  limited  range  of  observation. 
But  it  IS  piesumptnous  to  a^ume  that  we  can  trace  the  atlapta- 
tions  and  discover  the  ends  ot  the  entire  universe." 

If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would  not  hold  against  the 
principle  that  ends  exist,  and  that  adaptations  to  them  regulate 
ail  the  things  that  are.  It  ia  for  the  principle  that  we  contend, 
not  for  infallibility  in  the  application  of  it  t»  individual  cases. 

The    same  law   holds   good   of    final  causes    as   of  efficient 
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CiiKse'!  That  bofli  exi=t  and  l)oth  control  the  universe  ia  known 
to  the  hnman  mind,  b}  t!  e  necesaity  of  its  nituiH  The  discovery 
of  instdneea  ind  ex'unjilea  of  each  is  at,compbshed  by  experi- 
ence and  induction  Bithcanbe  tiacel  by  ob'<er\  ation  in  but 
few  classes  of  objeda  ind  withm  that  poiticn  oi  the  universe 
only  which  comes  under  our  eye  or  ear,  or  tho  report  of  our  fel- 
low-men. 

But  the  one  can  be  traced  as  fiiraa  the  other.  What  is  connected 
with  its  fellow  as  adapted  to  an  end  under  this  relation,  is  an  ef- 
fleient  agent  or  force.  If  we  can  trace  gravitation  as  far  as  the 
utmost  verge  of  material  being,  we  can  also  affirm  that  it  was 
designed  to  hold  the  masses  in  their  relative  positions  and  their 
paths  of  motion.  The  principle  of  final  cause  moreover  ia  abso- 
lutely required  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  relations  of  eiS- 
oient  causes  observed  within  a  limited  sphere,  thi-oughout  those 
regions  of  which  observation  and  testimony  can  give  only  an 
uncertain  and  incomplete  report. 

§  315.  (9.)  liast  of  all  it  may  be  said,  that  tho 
recognition  of  this  as  a  first  principle  would  require  i^lnot  "bt  ™ 
us  to  ascribe  intention  and  adaptation  to  an  un-  uStVBeSi™' 
limited  Being,  whereas  it  supposes  certain  forces  or 
powers  already  given  or  existing,  and  the  problem  arises  how  to 
dispose  of  thrae  so  as  to  attain  or  produce  the  designed  result. 
Such  a  problem  can  never,  it  is  contended,  be  pi'esented  to  an 
unlimited  Being,  who,  by  the  very  supposition,  is  not  confined  to 
forces  or  agencies  which  already  exist,  but  can  prodnce  effects  by 
a  fiat  of  ci'eative  will.  Moreover,  the  supposition  would  introduce 
into  such  a  mind  and  order  the  reverse  of  the  rational.  It  would 
make  tho  production  of  agencies  go  before  the  disposition  of 
them  to  an  end.     It  would  make  blind  force  precede  wise  fore- 

None  of  these  inferences  are  warranted.  Because  in  the  order 
of  design  thought  must  recognize  the  possible  adaptations  of 
forces,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  forces  must  exist  in  order  to  be 
thought  of  ns  existing,  or  in  order  that  certain  adaptations  should 
be  determined  on.  Both,  indeed,  may  be  objects  of  design,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  forces  and  their  adaptations;  or,  rather,  the 
existence  of  the  forces  because  of  their  adaptations  to  accomplish 
some  end  or  ends  of  thought.    Even  the  human  mind,  impofflut  as 
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it  is  to  create,  sometime  imagines  to  itself,  i.  e.,  creates  in  tiiouglit 
some  new  agent  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  and  revels  in 
contriving  the  variety  of  uses  to  -which  it  might  make  it  subser- 
vient. How  much  more  readily  may  that  Being  whose  thoughts 
can  in  any  instant  beoome  powers,  laws,  and  facts  I 

§  316.  But  the  most  instructive  view  which  we  can 
pe  p'lpcfgo  take  of  this  pmciple  is  to  contemplate  the  variety  of 
Rud  coaSmeii.  'tis  appUeations.  It  has  already  been  observed  that 
tiona  (1.)  to  First  or  Intuitional  Truths,  are  never  apprehended 
in  actual  application  as  genera!  propositions.  They 
can  only  be  discerned  in  the  concrete,  as  tiiey  actually  connect  indi- 
vidual things  or  phenomena.  Thus  we  cannot  discern  causation 
or  adaptation  as  universal  and  ajyriori ;  we  only  discern  an  event 
or  being  as  causative  or  caused,  as  a  means  or  an  end.  When  we 
appeal  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  relations  in  the  sciences 
as  proof  that  they  are  flindamental  and  intuitive,  we  expect  to 
find  that  these  sciences  constantly  assume  these  relations  to  be 
valid,  by  explaining  phenomena  by  means  of  them.  The  con- 
stant repetition  of  this  relation  and  the  important  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  add  incidental  strength  to  the  positive  arguments  for 
regarding  it  as  an  intuition  of  the  intellect. 

1.  The  first  application  which  we  notice  is  that  which  is  made 
by  metaphysical  science  itself.  We  have  already  insisted  on  its 
importance  in  sustaining  the  metaphysical  axioms  of  Induction, 
Upon  this  we  need  not  dwell. 

Its  application  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  those  gen- 
eral conceptions  which  are  at  once  the  materials  and  the 
conditions  of  all  science,  is  of  equal  coiKequence,  though  perhaps 
not  equally  obvious. 

(o.)  The  principle  of  final  cause  regulates  the  formation  of 
concept-s.  We  have  already  seen  that  so  &r  as  the  form  of  the 
concept  is  concerned,  it  is  by  abstraction  or  analysis  that  we 
separate  the  qualities  or  attributes  of  existing  beings,  and  by 
syntbesis  unite  them  into  new  and  generalized  pix>dvicta.  These 
processes  regulate  the  form  but  not  the  import  of  the  concept. 
"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  any  attributes  which  analy- 
sis gives  us  and  to  unite  them  into  any  complex  notion  which 
they  might  form.  Some  are  adapted  by  logical  compatibility  to 
be  conjoined,  while  others  are  not  so  fitted. 
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But  again :  uot  all  the  attributes  ivliich  are  logically  compati- 
We  are,  in  fact,  united  into  concepts  by  any  earnest  tliinker.  The 
centaur,  the  mermaid,  the  hippogriff,  are  logically  possible,  but 
not  aetuaL  Why  ?  Because  the  properties  or  attributes  which 
constitute  them  are  not  adapted  to  exist  together  in  the  same  be- 
ing, and,  of  couree,  except  for  the  service  of  the  fancy,  are  never 
combined.  There  is  something  in  these  properties,  or  ia  what 
they  represent,  which  fits  them  to  eo-exlst,  or  they  could  not  with 
any  reason  be  combined  in  a  concept  wliich  connects  the  rational 
and  real ;  which  represents  things  as  actual  or  possible,  or  con- 
templates them  as  designed  to  he  under  existing  powers  or  laws. 

(b.)  The  same  principle  must  be  assumed  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  concepts  as  genera  and  species. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  we  might  make  as  many  concepts  as  the  va- 
ried aggregations  of  single  attributes  would  allow,  so  these  might 
be  arranged  into  as  many  genera  and  species  as  the  fertile  law 
of  permutation  and  combination  would  permit.  Any  one  attri- 
bute might  be  taken  as  generic  without  regard  to  its  actual 
extent  in  nature ;  with  this  any  other  might  be  combined  as  a 
differentia  mthout  regard  to  the  compatibility  of  the  two  as  pro- 
vided by  the  adaptations  of  nature's  laws.  It  ia  contended  by 
some,  that  in  the  classifications  which  we  aotually  make,  we  are 
guided  by  mere  convenience,  that  we  can  make  any  attribute  ge- 
neric which  we  please,  provided  it  be  jnore  extensive  than  its 
differentia  in  its  actual  prevalence,  but  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  real  genera  and  species;  these  terms  having  no  meaning 
in  such  an  application.  If  we  assume  that  thei-e  are  no  affinities 
or  adaptatJoM  in  properties  and  laws,  and  no  ends  to  whicli 
the  powers  of  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  are  designed  to  be 
permanent,  this  view  is  correct.  But  the  moment  we  assume  that 
such  adaptations  exist,  and  that  they  can  be  discovered  by  ob- 
servation and  induction,  then  the  belief  in  permanent  classes  is 
justified  and  explained. 

(c.)  This  relation  is  essential  to  an  intelligible  conception  and 
definition  of  an  individual. 

(d.)  The  principle  is  of  the  greatest   value   as  a  criterion 

of  truth  and  a  rule  of  certitude.    When  skepticism  suggests  that 

every  principle  may  be  questioned,  and  every  observation  of  fact 

may  be  mistaken ;  that  the  objective  creation  may  be  a  shifting 
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phaataamagoria,  mid  the  subjective  niiud  but  a  lying  glass  of 
opiniun ;  then  the  thought  of  the  inconceivable  non-adaptatioa 
of  such  a  universe  to  any  rational  end  oven  of  knowledge,  re- 
Etoies  our  oonfidenee  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  the  experi- 
ences of  consciousness,  and  tho  inductions  of  thought.  We  try 
all  these  indeed  by  one  another,  after  Hie  tests  whieh  experience 
and  science  have  discovered,  but  we  trust  them  only  when  they 
conspire  to  ends  that  are  worthy  of  rational  order  m  a  univetf* 
adapted  to  be  known  by  a  being  who  h  manifestly  designed  to 
know,  and  to  confide  in  his  knowledge  when  it  is  properly  tested 
and  proved, 

§  317.  2.  In  the  Mathematics  even,  the  presence 
niofricii  con-    of  this  relation  ia  recognized. 

de'duoo™.  In   pure  geometry  it  may  be  applied  more  fre- 

quently than  would  be  anticipated.  The  circle  is 
adapted  to  prove  a  great  variety  of  theorems,  and  to  solve  many 
problems,  as  is  exemplified  in  any  treatise  on  geometry.  If  we  are 
required  to  construct  two  triangles  on  the  same  base,  the  angles 
of  which  at  the  apex  of  each  shall  be  right  angles,  it  can  readily 
be  done  by  describing  a  half-circle  on  this  line  as  a  diameter,  and 
any  number  of  triangles  can  at  once  be  drawn  so  as  to  fulfill  Uie 
required  conditions.  We  discern  in  a  portion  of  space  bounded 
by  a  half-circle,  this  capacity  or  adaptation,  that  waited  long  to 


The  relations  of  pure  number  open  as  wide  a  field  of  inherent 
fitnesses,  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  student.  It  is  upon  theiaith  that 
additional  adaptations  remain  to  be  discerned  that  the  mathcma- 
tieian  prosecutes  his  work  of  inventive  discovery. 

The  adaptations  of  the  mathematics  to  the  service  of  physics 
are  if  possible  still  more  striking.  No  projectile  was  ever  thrown 
in  an  exact  parabola ;  yet  the  theory  of  this  curve  is  adapted  to 
explain  the  direction  and  motion  of  every  body  that  is  launched 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  theory  of  the  lines  in  which  bodies 
tend  to  move,  and  the  rates  in  which  bodies  move  in  fiict 
when  impelled,  is  adapted  to  regulate  the  mechanics  of  bodies  as 
they  fall  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions  of  the  orbs  which  revolve 
in  the  heavens.  It  also  expltuns  the  phenomena  of  the  pressure 
of  fluids.  The  relations  of  number  solve  the  mystery  of  chemi- 
cal combinations :  they  explain  the  symmetry  of  agreeable  forms 
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and  the  hai-mony  of  musica!  sounds.  They  enable  us  to  disoern 
a  common  law  in  the  arraogcaient  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem 
of  every  tree,  and  in  the  placing  of  the  planets  along  the  lines 
which  stretch  out  from  the  sun. 

On  the  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  in  extension  and 
number  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  so  great  a  variety  of  possi- 
ble adaptations.  But  on  reflection,  we  find  that  their  capacity  of 
multiform  application  is  the  only  key  to  the  perfiiction  of  the  sciences 
of  matter  and  the  reduction  of  its  forces  to  unvarying  laws. 

"We  have  urged  that  the  belief  in  final  cause  must  be  intuitive, 
because  we  could  not  otherwise  confide  in  the  axioms  of  induc- 
tion. But  we  see  in  the  provision  for  the  possibility  of  mathe- 
matical science,  and  of  its  universal  application  to  material 
phenomena  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  laws,  another 
example  of  design  where  we  had  least  expected  its  manifestations, 
viz.,  in  those  time  and  space  relations  which  render  the  mathe- 
matics possible. 

§  318.  3.  GJeology  and  Paleontology  both  assume 
the  truth  and  applicability  of  the  principle  of  final  oJi'^eh:'"^''" 
cause. 

Geology  was  at  fii-st  content  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe  by  analyzing  its  parts  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  recording  the  order  in  which  the  rocks  had  been 
compacted  and  broken  down,  and  the  strata  had  been  formed  and 
deposited.  In  these  investigations  it  proceeded  as  a  science  of 
observation,  watching  and  recording  the  operations  of  the  forces 
of  nature  according  to  laws  already  ascertained. 

But,  aided  by  paleontology,  geology  has  proposed  to  itself  a 
higher  problem,  and  contemplated  &cta  under  more  elevated  re- 
lations. It  has  traced  a  plan  and  order  of  development  resting 
on  the  assumption  of  a  series  of  ends  subordinated  to  one  another, 
and  terminating  in  a  habitation  equally  adapted  to  man's  higher 
and  lower  nature.  It  has  ventured  to  recall  the  successive 
phases  of  organic  life  by  reproducing  extinct  species  of  plants 
and  animals  amid  the  lakes,  marshes  and  jungles  in  which  they 
sported  and  from  which  they  subsisted,  and  to  arrange  these 
phases  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  a  more  and  more  perfect  de- 
velopment. The  affumption  which  has  directed  these  bold  essays 
and  enabled  the   geologist  successfully  to  apply  the  hints  fur- 
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nislied  by  fitcis  observed,  is,  that  an  order  of  fltoess  and  progress 
has  been  followed  from  tbe  first,  and  every  epoch  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  next  succeeding;  the  adaptations  of  each 
being  complete  in  animals,  plants,  and  scenery.  Following  the 
same  clue,  this  science  has  found  in  each  previous  epoch,  not 
merely  the  materials  of  the  one  which  succeeded,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a  l^s  perfectly  developed  form  of  life.  This  series 
terminates  with  man,  who  not  only  represents  the  highest  type 
of  Iife,but  shows  that  he  is  the  end  for  which  all  others  are 
designed,  by  the  fact  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  the  import 
of  the  plan  and  recognize  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  of  the  whole  to  himself. 

Geology,  by  the  very  aims  which  it  proposes,  and  the  splendid 
results  which  it  lias  achieved,  gives  its  tacit  yet  fervent  assent  to 
the  original  authority  of  the  intuition  of  final  cause. 
Applied  In  go-  §  ^^^-  ^-  Philosophical  Gteography  gives  a  similar 
ographj-  and  testimony.  This  science,  as  conceived  and  perfected 
by  Eittcr,  takes  the  earth  where  geology  leaves  it, 
and  shows  how  each  continent  and  country  was  fitted  for  the 
part  which  it  has  played  in  the  world's  history,  by  its  structure, 
surface,  soil,  and  elimafe,  by  its  mountain  barriers  to  repel,  and 
its  coasts  and  harbors  to  invite ;  by  its  river-systems  to  bind  re- 
moter portions,  and  its  insular  situation  to  facilitate  defence.  It 
shows  that  every  part  of  the  earth  was  not  only  adapted  from 
the  first  to  receive  and  develop  the  race  which  was  allotted  to  it, 
and  to  become  the  scene  of  events  which  have  made  it  memora^ 
ble,  but  to  transmit  the  results  of  these  achievements  to  neigh- 
boring countries  and  other  races,  and  even  to  transfer  them  to 
remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  a  later  and  better  civilization.  By 
referring  intellectual  and  moral  influences  to  favoring  physical 
conditions,  it  enables  us  to  find  an  adaptation  to  important  moral 
results,  even  in  the  physical  arrangements  of  the  earth. 

The  Philosophy  of  History  also  must  assume  that  the  events  of 
human  history,  have  occurred  in  obedience  to  definite  laws  regu- 
lating constant  forces.  Whatever  these  forces  may  be  called-— 
or  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  their  action,  the  historian  cannot 
seek  to  interpret  or  explain  them  without  believing  that  there 
are  definite  aims  toward  which  these  forces  tend,  and  after  which 
they  are  regulated. 
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§  820.  5.  Comparative  Anatomy  rests  upon  the 
samo  iatuition.  It  could  have  no  meaning,  as  it  pEH-aUvo"  ^am^ 
wouM  have  no  truth  without  it.  It  is  a  science  of  aMog^  ' 
similar  adaptations,  not  only  of  organs  to  fmictions, 
but  of  analo^es  of  form  and  feature  and  inner  structure  to  the 
coiiipleleness  of  a  progressive  plan,  and  even  to  the  achievement 
of  an  iesthetic  effect  and  the  expression  of  an  sesthetic  import. 
Give  tliia  science  a  bone,  and  it  will  draw  or  model  the  animal, 
tell  you  how  large  lie  was,  how  formed,  on  what  he  lived,  what 
were  his  habits  and  disposition,  what  the  length  of  his  life, — -just 
so  fer  as  it  reads  the  adaptations  that  gather  and  cluster 
around  this  fragment  of  a  skeleton,  which  except  as  thus  inter- 
preted were  only  a  broken  and  abraded  fossil. 

6.  In  Physiology,  special  and  general,  similar  relations  are 
more  numerous  and  manifest.  The  departments  of  anunal  and 
vegetable  lifo  abound,  or  rather  overflow  with  examples  of 
fitness  and  adjustment.  The  nicer  the  analysis  of  elements  and 
of  organs,  and  the  more  subtle  tho  detection  of  offices  and  func- 
tions, so  much  the  more  exquisite  are  the  discerned  relations  of 
adaptation  of  each  to  each.  Not  only  is  there  seen  a  fitness  of 
one  organ  to  another, — as  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart, — and  to  the 
common  end  of  all,  but  there  is  a  fitnras  of  every  oi^an  to  the 
element  in  and  by  which  it  aets,— as  of  the  lungs  to  the  air  and 
of  the  eye  to  the  light.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  structure  of 
the  one  and  of  the  properties  of  tho  other,  the  nicer  are  the 
adaptations  which  we  discern  between  the  two. 

The  adaptations  of  the  body  of  man  to  the  functions  and  uses 
of  the  rational  soiil,  are  still  more  striking ;  but  we  here  approach, 
if  we  do  not  cross,  the  line  which  divides  physiology  from  An- 
thropology. 

§  321.  7.  In  Anthropology  we  trace  these  higher 
adaptations.  The  human  hand  does  not  difFer  more  tb^op'oio^;'"" 
strikingly  from  tho  hand  of  the  monkey  than  the 
mind  of  the  monkey  from  the  mind  of  man.  The  miud  of  man 
has  endeavored  to  discover  and  combine  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  to  devise  the  appliances  of  art.  Whatever  the  mind  has 
prompted  the  hand  to  construct,  the  hand  has  been  able  to 
frame,  cither  through  the  seemingly  exhaustless  versatility  of  its 
flexible  organism,  or  by  the  tools  and  machinery  with  which  it 
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lias  contrived  to  supplement  its  powers.  So  wonderful  has  been 
this  service,  tiiat  it  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  human  in- 
tellect or  the  human  hand  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  in 
shaping  human  destiny  and  in  developing  human  history.  The 
hand  has  also  by  the  economy  of  nature  been  fitted  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  varied  intellectual  and  emotional  expres- 
sion to  the  intellect  and  heart,  which  have  been  as  mysteriously 
fitted  to  receive  and  interpret  its  indication.  The  hand  invites 
and  repels,  commands  and  forbids,  soothes  and  enrages.  It  ap- 
peases with  its  gentle  waving,  and  smites  with  its  ferocious  energy. 
It  adores  with  the  uplifted  arm,  it  blesses  with  the  outspread 
palm;  it  blasphemes  with  aimless  and  impotent  motions,  and 
curses  with  its  downward  stroke. 

But  there  is  no  adaptation  of  the  miDd  and  body 
8ioM  for"^ajia  that  gives  to  both  united,  an  interest  which  at  once 
oHanr^S^^  ^°  fascinates  and  baffles  our  prying  scrutiny,  as  that 
exhibited  in  the  agency  of  both  in  the  production, 
use,  and  development  of  language.  There  are  two  conditions  of 
language,  the  bodily  and  the  mental.  The  bodily  are  also  two, 
the  mouth  and  the  ear,  to  which  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  acces- 
sory. But  for  expression  the  mind  must  also  fiimiah  the  material 
through  its  required  capacities  and  development  Language  is 
impossible  until  the  mind  observes  and  generalizes  and  afiirms. 
The  mind  must  first  think  the  material  and  spiritual  universe 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  into  the  thought-world  which 

t  powers  and  laws  fit  it  to  create,  before  it  can  give  to  it 
csp  e    on  by  language.     This  adaptation  of  the  vocal  and  the 

p  r  tual  to  each  other,  and  of  the  possible  elaboration  of  the  one 
to  the  p  sible  refinement  of  the  other,  go  far  beyond  any 
ob        ed  fitneaa  of  the  eye  to  the  light,  or  of  the  ear  to  the  agent 

f  un  1  Not  only  are  these  two  parts  of  the  complex  body 
and  soul  fitted  to  expand  side  by  side  with  one  another,  but  the 
expression  of  thought  in  language  reacts  with  wondrous  energy 
on  the  development  and  refinement  of  thought  itself,  so  that  it  is 
not  only  true  that  the  developed  thought  finds  itself  able  to  em- 
ploy language  in  its  service,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  thought  in 
order  to  be  developed,  must  express  itself  in  language.  Man  not 
only  speaks  because  he  thinks,  but  bespeaks  in  order  that  he  may 
think,  *.  e.,  think  with  clearness,  precision  and  progress,    Thp 
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two  are  not  merely  so  adapted  that  the  one  can  expand  side  by 
side  with  the  other,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
dependent  on  the  other. 

The  celebrated  Galen  says,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
human  body,  that  by  the  variety  and  accordant  action  of  its  ad- 
justments, it  seems  to  utter  an  anthem  of  praise  to  its  Maker. 
But  the  philosopher  who  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  human  lan- 
guage, in  the  subtlety  of  the  elements  involved,  the  variety  of 
the  conjunctions,  the  delicacy  of  the  structure,  and  the  capacities 
for  growth  and  development,  might  find,  as  he  watches  in  the 
lispings  of  infancy  the  feeble  beginnings  of  such  splendid  results, 
a  new  meaning  in  the  fiimiliar  words  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise." 

S  322.    8.    In    Psychology  the  manifestations  of 
final  cause  are  more  frequent  and  obvious  than  in  g^^h^o'gy. '" 
either  physiology  or  anthropology. 

It  is  now  and  then  diifieult  for  conseiousneaa  to  analyze  its 
operations  under  the  relations  of  efficient  causation,  or  to  trace 
each  product  back  to  the  separate  force  from  which  it  springs 
into  being.  But  the  adaptations  of  these  operations  and  prodijcts 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  manifest  ends  of  the  soul's  culture 
and  well-being  are  often  so  obvious  and  remarkable,  that  they 
paitially  settle  questions  that  would  otherwise  remain  unsolved. 
Foi  example,  in  considering  the  acquired  perceptions,  we  find 
that  animals  possess  from  the  beginning,  a  capacity  of  judging 
of  distance  and  size  which  man  is  forced  to  acquire  by  slow  and 
p.iinful  effort.  We  question  whether  our  observatioria  can  be 
tiuited,  whether  there  is  not  some  error  or  oversight  in  the 
amiysis  of  the  phenomena.  The  consideration  of  the  end  to  be 
actomplished  by  this  arrangement  relieves  the  difficulty,  Man, 
we  observe,  needs  the  discipline  required  by  the  slow  process  of 
acquiring  what  the  animal  knoivs  at  the  beginning.  The  con- 
sideration of  adaptation  removes  the  similar  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  question,  "why  the  range  of  instinct  is  so  much  wider 
and  more  unerring  in  the  lower  animals  than  it  is  in  man,  the 
highest  of  all?"  When  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  destiny 
and  ends  of  the  two  we  accept  with  less  hesitation  the  evidence 
which  observation  furnishes. 

Above  all,  psychology  acquaints  us  with  the  rational  faculty 
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as  that  pre-eminent  power  which  proposes  ends  and  devises  means 
for  their  accomplishment.  It  acknowledges  that  this  is  the 
highest  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  it  is  lawfully  supreme,  that 
in  the  service  of  this  power  we  investigate  causes  and  determine 
their  laws.  In  the  subjection  and  adaptation  of  the  lower 
powers  to  this  highest  of  all  it  finds  confirmation  of  the  propriety 
of  assuming  the  relation  of  adaptation  in  all  our  interpretations 
of  nature.  If  "  on  the  earth  there  ia  nothing  great  but  man, 
and  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind,"  it  is  emphatically 
ti'ue  that  in  the  mind  there  is  nothing  great  hut  the  reason  which 
proposes  and  discovers  ends,  and  is  itself  an  end  to  the  lower 
actings  of  the  intellect. 

§  323.  (9.)  Ethics,  the  science  of  duty,  which  is 
ssBumed  in  SO  closely  allied  to,  if  it  is  not  a  department  of  psy- 
chology, is  founded  entirely  upon  the  intuition  in 
question.  Its  subject-matter  is  derived  from  the  ends  of  human 
existence  and  human  activity.  The  comprehensive  and  fundar 
mental  question  which  it  asks,  is,  for  what  kind  of  activities  is  the 
human  soul  adapted  by  its  constitution,  and  what  must  man 
be  and  do  to  fiilfil  these  ends  of  his  being?  In  these  inquiries, 
it  rests  on  the  single  assumption  that  man  is  fitted  for  one 
kind  of  activity  rather  than  for  another,  and  that  the  action 
for  which  he  is  iitted  ia  right,  while  the  action  for  which 
he  is  not  fitted  is  wrong.  It  asks,  how  shall  these  adapta- 
tions be  discovered?  By  what  feculty  or  capacity,  one  or 
more,  are  they  discerned  and  responded  to  ?  What  are  the  tests 
or  criteria  by  which  they  are  distinguished?  What  external 
actions  or  duties  must  we  perform  in  order  most  effectually  to 
fulfil  these  several  ends  of  our  being  ? 

Con-esponding  to  the  power  of  apprehending  duty,  is  the 
facultyofwill  or  choice  qualifying  man  to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which 
he  exists.  The  existence  of  tliis  power,  its  importance  to  human 
development  and  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  that  it  should  be 
defended  in  its  integrity,  explain  the  necessity  of  moral  trial,  and 
the  possibility  of  moral  evil — under  the  one  relation  of  the  ends 
which  the  possession  of  this  power  and  the  exposures  which  it 
involves  are  adapted  to  fulfil. 

The  adaptations  with  which  ethics  has  to  do,  are  chiefly  psy- 
chical, and  suppose  a  spiritual  organism  in  the  soul — a  system  of 
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internal  adaptations  in  the  several  powers  with  which  it  is 
endowed,  which  indicate  our  duties  and  our  obligations.  These 
all  look  toward  moral  perfection.  To  this  the  sou!  is  adapted  and 
to  it  it  tends  and  is  impelled.  Without  this  intuition  and  faith 
in  its  truth,  ethics  can  have  no  meaning  and  duty  no  authority. 
If  reason  as  proposing  ends  is  the  highest  ruling  power  in  man, 
then  the  reason,  when  it  discovers  and  proposes  the  highest  moral 
ends,  exercises  its  loftiest  functions,  and  reigns  sovereign  over 
the  inner  and  outer  world  by  a  self-justified  authority. 

§  324      10,    In  Theology,  or  the  science  of  God, 
■\\hi-ther   natural  or   revealed,  this   principle   is   of    tbe^io^"™*** 
-upienie  importance.      The   most  of   the   so-called 
demonatrationB  of  the  bang  of  God,   find  their  material  or 
grounds  ot  proof  in  the  indications  of  design  that  are  fiimished  in 
the  material  universe. 

These  aignments    are   usually   stated    somewhat 
thi,s :    Design  proves   or   implies  a  designer ;    The   argament  for 
universe  abounds  in  design ;   Therefore  the  universe  iBt«Q«.. 
implies  or  proves  a  designer :  or,  order  and  adapta^ 
tion  imply  a  designer ;   The  universe  abounds  in   order  and 
adaptation ;  Therefore  a  designer  exists. 

The  major  premise  in  this  argument  is  ohvionsly  assumed  or 
received  as  a  prion.  The  minor  is  a  statement  of  fact  grounded 
on  observation  or  induction.  Those  who  employ  this  argument 
would  not  accept  the  view,  that  the  belief  that  adaptation  prevails 
throughout  the  universe  is  a  first  truth  or  axiom  of  thought. 
They  rest  their  belief  upon  observation,  and  they  search  through 
the  universe  to  discover  instances  of  the  presence  of  this  rela- 
tion. Having  observed  a  sufficient  number,  they  generalize 
them  by  induction,  and  then  apply,  as  the  minor  premise  of  their 
syllogism,  the  proposition  which  they  have  established  by  thia 
cumulative  evidence. 

We  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  proposilion  affirming  final 
causes  is  a  first  principle  or  intuitive  truth  ;  that  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  observation,  but  is  an  original  and  necessary 
halief  or  category ;  that  so  fer  from  being  derived  from  induc- 
tion, it  is  the  necessary  ground  on  which  induction  Itself  must 
rest  for  its  validity  and  application. 

Those  who  accept  the  relation  of  final  cause  as  necessary  and  a 
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priori  may  be  grouped  under  two  leading  classes  or  divisions,  ac- 
cording as  the  adherents  of  eaeli  reject  or  accept  the  belief  of  a 
personal  God.  The  one  class  believe  in  an  immanent  force,  which 
involves  no  relation  to  any  thing  beyond  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
They  fully  accept  the  truth  that  design  rules  throughout  nature. 
Thfy  find  examples  of  the  relation  of  final  cause  everywhere  pi'e- 
sent.  But  they  insist  that  these  do  not  necessarily  carry  the 
thoughts  out  of  nature:  Final  cause  or  design  is  a  foi'ce  in 
nature  itself,  immanent  in  each  separate  object,  and  in  all 
existing  objects  taken  as  an  organism  of  parts  mutually  related 
and  connected. 

Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  concede  that  adaptation  prevails 
in  nature,  and  must  be  assumed  to  explain  its  powers  and  opera- 
tions ;  also,  that  it  works  in  every  case  as  though  a  personal 
mind  had  contrived  these  ends  and  the  relations  which  they  in- 
volve, and  continues  to  direct  them.  But  they  urge  that  we  are 
not  compelled  to  ascribe  this  adaptation  to  a  personal  being,  but 
may  refer  it  to  an  impersonal,  unconscious,  unthinking  force, 
as  bluid  and  unintelligent  as  the  efficient  forces  that  act  by  me- 
chanical laws. 

The  second  class  contend  that  the  necessary  correiate 
to  adaptation  is  a  designing  mind :  They  conceive  of  adap- 
tation as  the  objective  relation  to  which  thought  is  an 
essential  supplement.  Adaptation  does  not  prove  or  in- 
dicate design,  but  it  rationally  implies  it ;  if,  therefore,  the 
adaptation  is  real,  so  is  the  designing  mind.  In  assuming  the 
one  truth  by  an  a  priori  necessity,  you  must  accept  the  other. 
The  belief  in  adapted  things  both  logically  and  really  carries 
with  itself  the  belief  in  adapting  thought  and  an  adaptive  thinker. 
The  mind  need  not  necessarily  think  of  the  two  at  the  same  in- 
stant, or  in  the  same  connection.  The  attention  may  be  so  con- 
centrated upon  the  adaptation  objectively  considered,  its  inge- 
nuity, the  variety  of  the  means  employed,  the  intricacy  and  order 
of  the  combinations  required,  that  it  does  not  consciously  refer  to 
the  correlate,  but  this  feet  does  not  prove  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
involved.  For  example :  in  a  machine  of  human  devising,  an 
ingenious  mind  can  discern  very  many  adaptations,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  mind  which  produced  them,  or  distinctly  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  it  proceeded  from  any  thought;  but  as  soon 
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as  it  raises  the  question  and  reflects  on  the  relation,  it  oannot  hut 
assent  to  the  suhlitional  truth. 

The  application  of  this  piineiple  in  tlie  service  of  Natural 
Theology  raises  still  another  question ;  viz.,  What  relation  has 
nal  causation  in  the  universe?  Does  each  require  its 
;  principle  or  agent,  or  do  hoth  united  direct  us  to  one  ? 
Does  the  adapting  agent  simply  take  the  efficient  forces  and  laws 
of  the  universe  as  it  finds  them,  and  arranging  them  as  hest  it 
may,  bring  out  of  them  the  wisest  results  to  which  its  sagacity 
may  adapt  them,  or  doea  it  also  originate  the  forces  which  it  ar- 
ranges and  combines?  The  one  view  gives  the  eternity  of 
matter,  with  its  hindrances  and  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
evil,  making  the  Deity  a  Demiurgos  or  Plastic  energy.  The 
other  makes  the  originator  and  the  arranger  to  be  the  same 
power  and  the  same  mind.  The  one  view  is  the  cruder  theism  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  the  other  the  purer  theism  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  too  fax  from  our  appropriate  theme  to  argue 
here  the  quEstion  between  the  two.  The  discussion  of  it  belongs 
to  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology.  Psychology  suggests  that 
the  analogy  of  the  human  soul,  which  combine  in  itself — under 
limits — a  creating  force  and  an  adapting  or  designing  force, 
furnishes  adecisiveargumentinfavor  of  the  conclusion,  that  the 
ci-eator  and  thinker  is  One  Being. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SUBSTANCE   AHD  ATTKIBUTE ;    MIND   AND  MATTEE. 

§  325.  We  return  again  to  the  relation  of  Sufr- 
BtjmoiogyDt  gtanee  and  Attribute,  and  to  the  important  application 
of  it  in  the  determination  of  the  definitions  of  Mind 
and  Matter  and  o£  Meal  and  Phenomenal Beinff.  The  relation  is  so 
fundamental  and  so  much  discussed  in  Psychology  and  Philoso- 
phy, as  to  require  a  careful  consideration. 

The  substance  or  substratum  with  which  we  have  to  do,  is  the 
Heal  Bubstanee  or  substratum.  As  such  it  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished ftom  the  logical  substance  or  subject  A  logical  sub- 
ject ia  any  thing  which  is  conceived  in  thought  as  a  substance 
with  attributes,  whether  it  does  or  docs  not  exist  in  fact  Thus 
any  ahstraef/um  can  be  treated  in  thought  and  described  in  lan- 
guage as  though  it  had  real  being,  and  were  endowed  with  real 
attributes.  The  concepts  power,  goodness,  respomibiliii/,  r&presenr. 
iation,  republic,  wages,  wealth,  or  any  other  abstract  notion,  may 
he  conceived  in  thought  and  treated  in  language  as  having  prop- 
erties or  qualities  which  are  affirmed  of  each  as  though  it  were 
a  real  being.  Real  substance  ought  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  grammatical  mfyjeet.  The  grammatical  subject  is  any  word 
which  is  used  in  language  as  though  it  denoted  a  logical  subject. 

The  concepts,  substance  and  attribiite,  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
etymology  of  the  terms  which  designate  them.  The  words  sub- 
ject, suhatanee,  sabslraiwn,  have  a  common  derivation  which 
literally  imports  something  standing  or  lying  under,  and  implies 
that  there  is  something  placed  above  or  upon  it  which  may  be  re- 
moved. This  suggests  the  impression  tliat  the  attributes  are  su- 
perinduced upon  the  substance,  as  folds  or  wrappings  are  thrown 
over  or  around  a  nucleus  or  core  within.  This  prompts  to  theeffort 
to  lay  off  the  covering,  to  separate  the  wrappings  from  the  nucleus 
which  they  invest,  to  scale  oiT  the  laminje  or  folds,  and  find  the 
substance  or  substratum  within  or  beneath,  bai-e  of  all  qualities 
and  relations.  But  the  attempt  to  lay  aside  qualities  in  order  to 
find  their  subject  is  soon  discovered  to  be  vsun.  It  is  as  though 
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one  should  cut  down  the  trees  in  order  to  find  the  forest.  It  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  dLscover  an  actually  existing  subjeet 
ivithont  attributes.  The  simplest  and  barest  object  in  the  uni- 
verse— that  which  in  its  nature  is  the  most  unintereeting  and  the 
most  undistiDguished — aa  the  -mote  in  a  sunbeam,  the  minutest 
perceptible  grain  of  saiid,  the  atom,  or  molecule  which  the  physi- 
cist cannot  perceive,  the  monad  of  which  the  metaphysician  con- 
fidently speculates — must  always  be  conceived  as  having  place 
and  form,  and  as  involving  the  relations  of  extension  and  force. 

The  etipnohgy  and  use  of  the  terms  aUnhde,  quality,  property, 
and  aoddent  do  not  give  us  any  greater  satisfaction  aa  to  the 
nature  of  the  distinction.  The  term  attribvie  simply  directs  the 
attentioa  to  the  feet  that  we  aUrihute  to,  or  ctffirm  of,  a  being, 
something  which  we  distinguish  from  itself;  but  it  does  not  in 
the  least  explain  what  we  distinguish  or  that  from  which  It  is 
distinguished.  Quality  is  a  term  of  classification  merely,  i.  e.,  it 
signifies  that  tlie  being  is  of  a  certain  class,  without  explaining 
why  it  belongs  to  the  class  in  question.  Property  indicates,  that 
what  we  thus  attribute  or  affirm  belongs  peculiarly  or  properly  to 
the  being  or  substance,  and  accident  that  it  belongs  to  it  ocea- 
aionaUy.  These  different  woi-ds  are  only  different  names  for  the 
same  conception,  as  differently  used.  But  their  etymology  or 
appliaation  throw  no  light  upon  the  conception  itself,  or  how  it 
originates,  or  why  it  is  distinguished  from  its  correlate  subdance. 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  we  can  no  more  find  aa  attribute 
without  substance,  than  we  can  find  a  substance  without  attri- 
butes. We  cannot  separate  length  from  something  which  is  long, 
nor  color  from  something  colored,  nor  thought  from  a  thinking 
being',  nor  joy  from  a  rejoicing  being.  The  two  conceptions  are 
never  parted  in  the  world  of  real  existence.  They  are  not  merely 
correlated  by  a  logical  necesaty,  but  they  are  alivays  inseparably 
conjoined  in  actual  existence. 

§  326,  But  though  substance  and  attribute  do  not  g„(,stance  mil 
exist  apart,  they  can  be  conceived  of  and  defined  as  J^^'^iJjJrnDt" 
abstracted  from  one  another.  Abstractly  considered, 
tKe  concept,  substance,  is  less  general  than  that  of  simple  being. 
Being  has  already  been  explained  as  every  object  that  is,  or  that 
is  conceived  to  be,knowable  or  known.  But  every  thing  that  is 
known  is  not  only  known  to  be,  but  is  also  known  as  related. 
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Hence,  with  eveiy  act  of  knowledge,  the  concept  of  being  as  re- 
lated, at  once  arises  and  becomes  univeraally  applicable  to  every 
object  that  is  tnown.  Certain  of  these  relations  may  be  iised  to 
distinguish,  define,  and  cxpMn  these  knowable  objects.  Any 
bein<i  with  relations  ao  diseemed  and  applied  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  bdngs,  is  conceived  as  a  substance,  i.  e. :  a  mbdance  is  a 
bdng  dietingmskcAle  and  definahle  by  a  complex  of  relations. 

The  conceptien  of  attribute  arises  in  a  similar  way.  As  soon 
as  an  object  is  discerned  in  a  definite  relation  to  another  object, 
this  relation  can  be  affirmed  of  or  attributed  to  this  object.  When 
one  relation  or  more  is  applied  to  define  or  distinguish  any  one 
of  these  beings,  it  becomes  an  attribute,  as  used  in  this  generic 
and  technical  sense.  Every  relation  by  which  a  being  is  known  or 
distinguished  is  an  attribute. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  here  that  there  are  also  as  many 
different  substances  as  there  are  beings  distinguishable  in  kind  by 
combinations  of  relations.  An  individual  substance  is  known 
only  by  the  individual  relations  ■which  it  shares  with  no  other. 
The  substance  is  not,  however,  made  up  or  eonstUuted,  by  its  relor 
lions.  It  is  not  the  stxme  thing  as  a  collection  of  attributes.  It  is 
distinguished  and  defined  only  by  these  relations.  From  this 
it  is  manifest  that  the  category  of  substuTwe  and  attribute  is 
not  simple  and  original  like  the  other  relations  or  categories 
which  we  have  considered,  but  is  complex  and  derived.  Any 
one  of  these  relations,  when  employed  for  the  ends  of  recog- 
nition or  description,  for  definition  or  classification,  for  reasoning 
or  explanation,  in  short,  for  knowledge  of  any  sort,  whether  com- 
mon or  scientific,  becomes  an  attribute.  Any  existing  thing, when 
it  is  sufficiently  permanent  or  oft-recurring  to  require  to  be 
known  by  attributes,  is  called  a  substance. 

There  are  two  classes  of  objects-matter  to  which  this  categoiy 
IS  most  frequently  applied,  spiritual  sui^nces  and  corporeal  sub- 
stancei  ib  tiacf  ideas,  or  ahstracta,  follow  the  analogy  of  real 
bpings  and  so  do  grammatical  subjects.  Mathematical  entities 
do  the  same  so  ihr  as  this  relation  is  concerned.  We  shall  con- 
ider  the  two  classes  which  are  here  named,  and  beg^n  with 
spuitual  or  meutil  substance. 

Bprtuai  ot  ^  327.  Here  we  encounter,  at  the  outset,  the  ob- 
me^iai    anb-  jgp(j(jjj  ^j,  difficulty  that  a  mental  or  spiritual  being 
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cannot  be  a  substance  at  all.  This  difficulty  is  merely  vecbal, 
and  is  of  purely  casual  association,  arising  simply  from  the 
fact  that  substance  more  frequently  implies  material  existence. 
Dismissing  this  objection  as  merely  verbal  and  superficial,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  sense  spirit  is  a  substance  and  what 
are  its  distinguishing  attributes,  especially  ia  the  form  which  it 
assumes  as  the  human  soul. 

Our  previous  inquiries  have  taught  us  that  the  prominent  attri- 
butes of  the  substance  which  we  call  the  human  soul  are  its 
capacities  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  wUl.  But  to  know,  to  feel,  to 
will,  arc  operations  or  modes  of  activity  and  suffering.  These 
capacities  are  energies,  simply  causative  of  certain  eifects,  or 
which  involve  energies  that  are  causative.  These  three  attri- 
butes obviously  fall  under  the  cat^ory  or  relation  of  causation. 

The  power  of  the  soul  to  be  eomeiom  of  its  acta  and  states 
is  also  a  capacity  for  causal  efficiency,  which  like  the  others  is 
known  by  its  exercise  and  its  results. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  than  that  it  ia 
the  cause  or  recipient  of  those  effects  which  we  call  its  states. 
The  truth  is  ^tablished  by  consciousness  that  the  soul  knows  these 
acts  and  states  to  be  its  own,  i.  c,  to  be  caused  or  suffered  by  the 
individual  ego,  or  self. 

These  states  and  products  of  the  soul's  causal  activity,  are 
transient  and  changing,  while  the  ego  h  permanent  and  enduring. 
As  the  eaase  or  recipient  of  these  elianges  the  soul  is  identical 
with  itself.  They  are  diverse,  the  soul  is  one.  The  psychical 
attributes  therefore  require  the  categories  of  identity,  dimerdty 
and  time,  as  well  as  that  of  causation. 

Besides  the  attributes  of  the  soul  which  are  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, it  ia  capable  of  aots  or  processes  of  which  it  is  conscious 
only  of  Uie  remits  in  its  psychical  experience.  The  capacities  for 
these  results,  whether  the  results  are  dependent  on  psychical  or 
material  conditions,  are  also  causative,  and  are  therefoi-e  properly 
classed  among  causative  attributes. 

Besides  the  relations  of  causation  there  are  relations  of  design 
which  pertain  to  the  soul.  Thrae  are  conspicuous  both  in  the 
relations  of  one  power  and  act  of  the  soul  to  another,  and  also 
in  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  external  world  and  to  the  body 
which  connects  it  with  that  world.     All  of  these  relations  are 
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attributes  of  the  soul ;  some  of  these,  however,  are  so  necessary 
to  an  adequate  conception  of  its  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  and  distinguishing. 

We  find  then,  that  those  rehitions  of  the  individual  ego  by 
which  it  is  usually  defined,  are  its  capaciti^  to  do  and  to  suffer, 
to  know  and  attain  its  end  or  destiny,  and  these  attribute  are  all 
found  in  the  Categories  of  Causation  and  Design.  When  to 
these  we  add  its  relations  of  Identity  and  Tima  wo  complete  the 
cycle  of  its  attributes.  From  this  analysis  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  That  Suhstawe  which  we  call  the  Suman  Smil, 
is  an  identical  enduring  self,  capable  of  ^ritmU  ads  and  states  in 
the  succession  of  Ume,  which  are  adapted  to  certain  ends  with  respect 
to  i/te  univ^se  of  being.  The  relation  of  substance  and  attribute, 
when  thus  applied,  is  that  of  a  being  and  of  certain  distinguishing 
or  essential  relations,  as  of  time,  identity,  causation  and  design, 
which  appertain  to  the  bring. 

§  328.  Amaterialsubstance,again,is,  like  spiritual 
(iM^'i^nS  substance,  a  being  discerned  or  discernible  by  intui- 
tive or  direct  knowledge  and  also  definable  by  a  suffi- 
cient variety  and  number  of  relations  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
beings.  These  relations  are  discerned  by  sense-perception  and 
consciousness,  and  are  generalized  by  thought,  A  Material  Sub- 
stance may  be  defined:  a  being  occvpying  definite  limits  in  space, 
and  productive  of  specif  seneaH^me  in  the  senUent  soul,on  occasion 
of  which  it  is  perceived  or  knovm  to  eanst. 

First  of  all,  it  is  related  to  space  in  trinal  extension.  It  might 
be  urged  that,  in  one  sense,  the  spectrum  cast  by  the  camera  on 
a  screen,  or  the  rainbow  flung  athwart  a  cloud  are  material  sub- 
stances, with  only  superficial  or  binal  extension;  but  material 
substance,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  has  threefold  extension,  or,  as 
we  say,  extension  in  three  dimensions. 

Corporeal  substance  has  a  second  relation  to  space,  viz.,  that 
of  space-occupying  or  space-filling.  This  is  often  called  the 
solidity  or  impm,etraMity  of  matter,  but  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  that  power  of  matter  to  awaken  the  sensation 
of  hardness,  which  is  also  called  solidity.  The  first  is  a  relation 
to  space  which  is  tested  and  expressed  by  the  application  of 
motion.  The  second  is  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  excite  a 
specific  sensation  on  occasion  of  touch. 
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Tlie  (hird  class  of  relations  wMch  belong  to  corporeal  substance 
are  its  powers  variously  to  affect,  through  the  senses,  the  body  as 
animated  and  ensouled,  and  also  the  soul  itself  as  a  sentient 
agent.  Every  material  substance  has  power  to  produce  certain 
so-called  impreaaions  on  the  so-called  organs  of  sensation,  i,  e,, 
upon  the  body  aa  organized  to  receive  these  impressions.  Of 
these  effects,  the  vibration  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  formation 
of  the  image  on  the  retina,  are  examples.  These  may  occur 
witbout  sensation,  as  is  manifest  in  eases  of  disease,  of  mental 
excitement,  and  the  use  of  anjesthetic  agents.  But  the  condition 
of  any  of  these  effects,  is  a  living  body.  Consequent  upon  these 
are  those  effects  upon  ihe  sensitive  or  sentient  soul  which  are 
called  sensations,  or  sensations  proper.  The  condition  of  the  last 
is  a  body  living  and  ensouled.  In  sensation,  or  the  sense-element 
of  the  complex  act  called  sense-perception,  the  soul  is  purely 
receptive,  or  pcmive,  and  the  material  substance  is  active.  Its 
various  powers  to  produce  these  sensations  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  category  or  relation  of  emtsation. 

On  the  condition  of  the  experience  of  these  sensations  the  be- 
ing which  causes  them  is  known  to  existasaJVort-e^o.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  bdng  perceived  is  in  itself  no  attribute  of  matter  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  causative  power.  To  perceive  is  an  act 
of  the  mind.  The  causative  energy  and  the  capacity  which  fits 
for  this  act,  both  pertain  to  the  mind  alone.  Matter,  so  fer  as  it 
is  perceived,  acts  neither  upon  the  body  nor  the  soul.  Matter  is, 
1.  e.,  exists,  and  is  known  by  the  mind  to  be.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say,  that  it  is  known  ojily  as  the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  the 
soul  suffers  or  receives;  making  it  to  be  known  only  as  the 
unhnown  cause  of  a  felt  effect.  Eather  it  \  known  to  be  and 
aba  ds  causing  these  sensations.  As  existing  it  is  known  to  have 
other  relations  than  its  power  to  cause  ensations.  Space  is  a 
reality,  and  so  are  the  spatial  relations  jf  matter  as  known.  To 
define  matter  with  J.  S.  Mill  (Logic  I  c  S  §  7,)  as  "  the  ex- 
ternal cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  seniation  ,"  is  to  overlook 
entirely  these  relations  of  matter  to  pace  and  misinterpret  the 
act  of  knowledge  iteelf.  To  say  that  matter  may  be  defined  as  a 
permanent  possibility  of  sensation"  (Exam,  of  Ham,,  c.  xi,),is  to 
fall  into  a  more  serious  error. 

Besides  the  relations  of  material  substances  to  space  and  to  the 
23 
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animated  and  ensouled  body,  there  is  a  class  of  relations  which 
it  holds  to  other  bodies.  These  are  its  powers  to  produce  effecta 
in  or  upon  them.  They  comprehend  all  the  properties  of  matter, 
whether  mechanical,  chemical,  or  organic,  which  have  as  yet 
been  discovered,  or  which  science  may  in  Suture  unfold.  That 
all  these  attributes  are  comprehended  under  the  wusnl  relation  is 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration  or  proof. 

The  relations  of  matter  thus  far  considered  are  those  of  space 
and  causation  We  define  material  substance  by  means  of  these 
as  a  being  having  a  definite  form  or  outline  (invohing  relations  to 
space  or  otJtei  bodies  existing  in  space),  occupying  exclusively 
some  portion  of  space  (invohing  spaee-relations),  and  productive 
of  specific  sensations  in  the  sentient  soul  on  occasion  of  which  it  is 
known  to  be  (involving  relations  of  cavsation  and  objective  reality), 

"We  repeat  the  remark,  that  this  complex  or  coliection  of  re- 
lations do  not  eonsUtutc  a  material  substance.  They  simply  in- 
dicate that  it  ia  a  material  substance.  They  are  relations  which 
define  and  disttnguish  it  as  such.  They  constitute  its  logical  es- 
sence only.  The  same  is  true  of  the  element  being  which  is  im- 
plied in  such  definition.  Being,  like  every  other  simple  notion, 
cannot  be  defined ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  it  cannot  be  known  and  understood. 

1 329.  A  material  substance  has  been  defined  ai 
tioQ  and  Wen.  exclusively  occupying  a  portion  of  space.  It  is  not 
required  that  this  portion  of  space  should  be  of  any 
definite  size  or  dimensions.  A  grain  of  sand  is  a  material  sub- 
stance; so  is  a  large  mass  of  sand-stone :  so  is  a  portion  of  watei-  or 
the  indefinitely  expanded  atmosphere.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  the  mass,  be  it  greater  or  smaller,  should  be  so  fixed  and  held 
together  in  its  parts  as  to  occupy  eontinuoualy  their  defined  lim- 
its. The  continuity  of  parts  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
continuity  of  definite  outline.  This  continuity  or  coherence  of 
parts  is  maintained  in  different  substances  by  different  agencies. 
The  constituent  parts  may  be  held  together  by  simple  mechanical 
j^regation  under  the  force  of  cohesive  attraction.  Thoy  may 
he  held  more  closely  by  the  polar  force  of  crystalline  arrange- 
ment. They  may  be  united  still  more  intimately  under  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  They  may  be  combined  and  assimilated 
into  the  forms  and  products  of  organic  existence ;  or  the  sub- 
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stance  may  be  conceived  as  an  ultimate  molecule,  or  a  simple 
cell.  Every  being  that  is  one  and  continuous,  of  whatever  size, 
in  whatever  form,  or  held  together  by  whatever  bond  of  union,  is 
a  material  substance. 

A  certain  continuity  in  time,  or  permaneace,ia  either  required 
as  a  defining  characteristac  of  substance,  or  is  implied  in  ita  defi- 
nition. This  integrity  of  the  whole  is  presumed  as  having 
continued  and  as  likely  to  continue  for  some  considerable  period, 
or  the  being  indicated  would  scarcely  be  called  a  substance.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  noticing  by  defining  attributes  if  it 
did  not  so  remain. 

The  relative  permanence  of  material  sub'*tance  explains  the 
conception  of  its  identity.  Identity  in  such  a  substance  may 
pertain  to  the  constituent  elements  only,  or  to  the  form  only,  or 
to  the  uniting  force,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  connection  of 
.  one  part  with  another  in  a  seri^  of  changes  which  involve  a 
total  alteration  of  both  constituents  and  form.  Thus  if  the  same 
particles  remain  united  in  the  same  form  by  mechanical  aggrega- 
tion, the  substance  is  eminently  the  same ;  the  only  diversity  in 
such  a  case  being  that  of  relation  to  other  substances — a 
diversity  of  time  or  place  or  both.  Should  the  constituents  re- 
main the  same  and  the  form  be  changed,  it  might  be  called  the 
same,  provided  the  constituents  were  viewed  as  more  important 
than  the  form.  If  the  external  form  is  changed  by  growth  or 
development,  as  in  plants  or  animals,  the  continuously  acting 
force  is  regarded  as  making  them  a  substance.  If  the  parls  of 
a  knife  or  a  ship  are  displaced  and  replaced  by  successive  re- 
movals and  substitutions  while  the  form  and  functions  are  re- 
tained, the  substance  is  still  called  the  same  by  a  loose  analogy 
taken  from  living  agents  and  their  gradual  accretion  and  growth. 

§  330.  We  have  seen  that  a  change  in  form  and 
structure  or  in  both,  involves  the  production  of  a  new  iton  of  new 
substance,  because  it  involves  the  production  of  rela- 
tions which  clearly  distinguish  such  a  substance,  A  living 
being,  as  an  animal,  consists  in  part  of  certain  material  particles 
or  elements.  If  a  succession  of  changes  or  decompositions  and 
recoro positions  could  go  on  before  our  eyes,  so  that  we  could 
trace  the  same  particles  back  through  every  form  in  which  they 
can  possibly  exist,. through  plant,  mineral,  earth,  air,  water,  etc.. 
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iu  every  possible  form  of  chemical  and  crystalline  combination, 
tiU  we  had  reached  the  ultimate  moleeiilea  or  elements  of  all 
and  of  each,  we  should  evolve  a  aeries  of  substances,  one  after 
another,  in  a  consecutive  order  of  gradation. 

But  the  simplest  elements,  the  ultimate  particles,  would  still 
be  substances  with  attributes  which  they  must  continue  to  re- 
tain and  from  which  they  couM  never  in  fact  be  parted.  Those 
who  seek  an  interior  substance,  divested  of  attributes^the  nu- 
cleus of  the  outer — are  misled  by  a  secondary  use  of  the  word. 

The  "underlying  substance"  of  the  schools,  the 
ThewaiBa-  "thing  in  itself"  of  Kant,  are  mere  names,  which  sig- 
™S^  ^itslif.  nify  either  being  in  the  abstract  or  being  in  the  con- 
crete. If  it  is  being  in  the  abstract,  then  it  must  be 
synonymous  with  matter  as  knowable,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  concept  only, 
which  can  be  separated  from  its  relations  in  thought  but  never  in 
iact  If  it  is  being  iu  the  concrete,  then  this  must  be  known 
with  its  relations  and  never  apart  from  them.  In  either  case  the 
substance  or  thing  in  itself,  cannot  be  known  by  itself. 

§  331.  A  material  substance  is  not  necessarily  in- 
sniwMncfl'nrt  dependent  or  self-subsistent  This  was  insisted  on  hy 
-deponuont '""  Splnoza,  who  defines  substance  to  be  "that  which 
exists  and  is  conceived  by  itself."  "Per  substantiam 
intelligo  id  quod  in  se  est  et  per  se  condpitur ;  hoc  est  id  eufii»  con- 
ceptus  non  indigd  conceptu  aUeriua  rei  a  quo  formari  debeat." 
Ethiea,  p.  i.,def.  3.  From  this  definition  the  inference  was  dh^t 
and  irresistible,  that  no  finite  subBtance  is  possible,  because  every 
HO-called  finite  material  substance  is  produced  or  sustained  by 
other  material  beings,  and  is  dependent  on  them ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  but  one  such  substance,  and  that  is  the  total  of  all 
which  exists — the  universe;  this  totality  being  conceived  as  abso- 
lute and  independent. 

Locke  falls  into  a  similar  manner  of  speaking  when  he  de- 
scribes the  constitution  "  which  every  thing  has  within  itself 
without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without."  Similar  to  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  Whewell,  that  substance  ia  indestructible.  "  The 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  substance  is  so  far  from  being 
uncertain,  that  it  carries  with  it  irresistible  conviction,  and  sub- 
stance is  necessarily  conceived  as  something  which  caimot  be 
produced  or  destroyed."    HisL  of  Sclent.  Ideas,  vol.  ii.,p.  32.' 
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Our  analysis  has  shown  that  a  material  substance  is  so  far 
from  bemg  independent  of  other  beings  and  forces,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  material  substance  is  in  any  sense  inde- 
pendent, or  can  be  conceived  to  be  so.  Every  material  sub- 
stance is  what  it  is  by  the  productive  or  suBtaining  force  of  all 
other  beings  and  forces  in  the  universe.  It  is  also  conceived  and 
defined  to  be  what  it  is  by  its  relations  to  these  forces,  the  ex- 
pressed and  the  implied.  It  cannot  exist  and  cannot  be  defined 
except  by  these  relations  to  other  beings  and  agencies.  If  ma- 
terial substance  is  dependent,  it  is  not  necessarily  indestructible. 
Should  the  forces  which  sustain  it  be  withdrawn,  or  their  action 
be  changed,  it  would  cease  to  be,  or  cease  to  be  the  same  sub- 
stance that  it  was. 

And  yet  wo  constantly  assume  that  material  substances  are 
permanent,— not  the  ultimate  particles  alone,  but  even  the  continu- 
ous forms  in  which  they  exist  and  perpetually  reappear.  If  we 
did  not  assume  this,  we  should  not  define  the  eonatituents  of 
either, — we  should  neither  form  them  into  concepts,  nor  apply 
these  concepts  for  the  ends  of  knowledge.  What  is  the  nature 
and  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  assumption  ?  They  are  none 
other  than  that  the  agencies  and  laws  which  sustain  and  produce 
these  substances  will  remain,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
ends  for  which  they  exist.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  re- 
latione of  orderly  design  that  we  can  explain  or  vindicate  that 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  material  structure  as  to  its  forms 
of  being  and  their  constituents  which  is  received  as  an  aJtiom  in 
all  physical  or  inductive  philosophy.  That  this  permanence  or 
indestructibility  is  not  essential  or  necessary,  that  it  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  appears  from  the  broader  and 
deeper  axioms  on  which  it  rests.  These  axioms  involve  the  rela- 
tion of  design  and  belief  in  a  designer. 

Tliore  are  philosophers  who  deny  that  there  are  any 
permanent  forms  or  elements  of  material  substance.  Beoni  to  deny 
Such  believe  that  nothing  is  fixed,  either  in  sub-  ''°' 
stance  or  attributes ;  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  in  a  per- 
petual fiux,  that  the  law  of  development  controls  all  existence, 
so  that  one  form  and  species  of  being  is  evolved  from  another — 
the  more  complex  from  the  more  simple — in  endless  progression. 
One   relation   of  permanence  in  nature  must,  however,  be   as- 
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sumeil  hj  all  the&epliilosophers,  and  that  is,  the  permanence  of  this 
law  or  pri)u-iple  of  development  itself.  If  it  may  be  assumed  from 
the  limited  fe,cts  and  observationB  adduced,  that  the  law  of  de- 
velopment has  prevailed  in  al!  the  ages,  and  has  evolved  one  form 
of  being  after  another,  by  a  steady  progress  and  in  regular 
order,  then  the  permanence  of  the  law  of  development  itself 
must  be  referred  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  design  of  nature.  The 
law  of  development  cannot,  therefore,  drive  the  feet  of  design 
out  of  the  universe,  nor  dispense  with  the  assumption  of  design 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  science. 

§332.  Our  analysis  of  matter  and  spirit  has  shown 
miatfona  of  that  many  of  the  attributes  of  both  can  only  be  ex- 
spiritual  fluij-  plained  and  understood  by  means  of  one  another. 
The  one  can  be  defined  and  known  only  by  the 
other.  To  understand  and  describe  the  one  we  must  make  uso 
of  the  other.  But  the  two  are  in  some  important  respects  very 
unlike.  In  order  to  sliow  this  with  success,  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  difference  between  the  direct  and  refko!  knowledge  of 
both. 

Mind  and  mat-  '^^^  mind  knows  both  matter  and  mind  by  direct 
tni  tnrtirect'''  ^^^  reflex  knowledge.  By  direct  knowledge  in 
known.  seuse-perception,  it  knows  matter   as  a   being.     By 

direct  knowledge  in  consciousness,  it  knows  itself  as  the  agent 
which  knows  matter  and  is  also  the  subject  of  certain  sensations. 
It  knows  both  these  objects  in  certain  relations.  It  knows  mat- 
ter not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  diverse  from  itself  the  knower, 
and  to  be  extended,  i.  e.,  to  have  space  relations ;  it  knows  itself 
to  exist,  and  enduringly  to  feel  and  act,  i.  e.,  to  have  time  rela- 

By  indirect  or  reflex  knowledge  the  soul  is  considered  as  sen- 
tient as  well  as  percipient.  As  sentient  it  receives  or  suffers  certain 
effects,  viz. :  the  sensations  of  which  matter  is  the  cause.  As  perei' 
pient  it  knows  by  consciousness  its  own  subjective  states  as  thus 
caused,  and  by  sense-perception  the  being  that  causes  tbem ;  also 
that  this  being  is  not  itself,  and  is  extended  in  space.  The  being 
having  these  capacities  to  cause  these  effects  in  itself  as  a  sen- 
tient it  defines  as  matter. 

In  other  words,  in  sense-perception,  the  intellect  knows  some- 
thing more  than  subjective  or  spiritual  e 
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ti  n-^  IS  of  touch  s  ght  etc  far  which  it  as'^umes  an  unknown 
( luse  It  LOt  only  knows  itself  directly  and  tl  ose  a«ts  an  1 
objects  thit  a  e  purely  spuitu^I  but  it  know*!  mateiial  objects 
als  an!  Ij  its  pieiogati\e  as  an  agent  comp  tent  to  know 
If  it  d  1  not  know  them  lirectly  aa  bcint,e  it  could  not  kn  w 
them  IS  extrnded  or  la  diverse  Irom  itself  or  even  as  causal 
a^ent 

We  say  then  with  ut  leaerve  that  the  mi  td  vn  seisepercep 
t  o  I  knows  rnatter  o  1 1  tertal  heing  as  trulj  and  as  directly  as  m 
c    iscwusnesB  ii  hnou    the  ego  ormeitdbemg 

§  333.  The  qualities  of  matter  have  been  divided 
into  the  primwry  and  the  secondary.  The  primary  at  mnt™"™ 
include  its  relations  to  space,  as  extenHon  and  apace-  bbooIStj.  "" 
oeoupaney,or  impenetrability.  The  eecondary  include 
its  causative  relations  to  the  sentient  soul,  as  hardness,  color, 
smell,  taste,  etc  [Dugald  Stewart  divides  these  relations  into 
Matheriiaticaiqffedioiis  and  Primary  undSeeondary  (^oaMies,  Ham- 
ilton recognizes  three  classes,  the  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and  the 
Secando-primary :  ike  priwiary  including  the  relations  of  exten- 
sion; the  seeundo-primary,  resistance,  gravity,  repulsion,  and  iner- 
tia ;  and  the  secondary,  the  capacities  to  cause  sensations.] 

The  principle  of  this  two-fold  division  is  obviously  j'ust  and  the 
application  of  it  is  easy.  The  analysis  already  made  has  shown 
that  these  two  classes  of  attributes  are  clearly  distinguished  in 
fiict.  The  relations  of  matter  to  space  do  not  in  their  logical  con- 
tent, as  distinguished  by  the  mind,  involve  the  recognition  of  any 
sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  matter  to  produce 
certain  sensations  of  touch,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  sound,  can 
only  be  known  by  considering  the  sensations  themselves  as  caused 
by  these  powers.  Of  the  first  class  we  have  direct  and  positive 
knowledge.  Of  the  second  our  knowledge  is  indirect  and  rela- 
tive, it  being  explained  by  the  effects  produced. 

There  is.  still  another  element  in  matter  which  does  not  fall 
within  either  class,  and  this  is  matter  as  existing  in  distinction 
from  its  relations  to  other  matter,  to  the  sentient  spirit,  or  to 
space  or  time.  This  is  known  by  direct  mental  apprehension, 
in  connection  with  felt  sensations  and  on  condition  of  the  excited 
or  impelled  sensorium.  Matter  is  known  as  being  and  also  as 
causing  these  sensations:  not  as  though  its  being  were  only  known 
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by  relation  to  these  sensations;  but  it  is  directly  Itnown  as  being 
and  also  as  related  to  these  sensations  which  it  canses.  Every 
thing  which  is  known  as  related,  is  known  to  be ;  consequently, 
the  matter  which  is  known  as  related  to  the  sensations  must  also 
be  known  to  exist. 

Two  questions  remain  fo  be  considered  in  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  qualities,  (a.)  Are  the  primary  qualities  distin- 
guished from  the  secondary  in  being  alone  essentia!  to  the  con-  ' 
ception  of  matter,  as  Locke  ajid  others  assert?  (6.)  Do  the  pri- 
mary qualities  alone  give  us  a  knowledge  of  matter  as  it  really  is 
and  as  distinguished  from  a  relative  knowledge  ? 

§  334.  (a)  Are  the  primary  qualities  alone  essential  to  matter  ? 
The  primary  qualities  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  matter, 
so  far  aa  they  arc  required  and  sufficient  to  define  and  distinguish 
this  kind  of  being  from  every  other.  It  is  of  course  implied  that 
such  relations  are  always  true  of  this  kind  of  existence — ^thafc 
they  are  always  present  and  never  absent  in  a  single  individual. 
This  being  assumed,  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  relations  to  serve  the  purposes  of  definition.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  this  purpose  no  other  relations  of  matter  are  necessary 
than  its  relations  to  space.  These  are  always  present,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  defining  the  concept,  matter,  these  only  are 
requu-ed. 

It  is  contended  that  tbcy  are  essential,  and  therefore  primary, 
in  another  sense,  viz.,  in  being  adequate  as  they  exist  in  different 
forms  and  varieties  to  account  for  all  the  secondary  qualities,  so 
that  color,  taste,  heat,  electi-icity  can  all  be  resolved  into  the  num- 
ber, position,  and  motion  of  homogeneous  molecules.  It  is  obvious 
however  that  this  is  not  a  logical,  or  psychological,  or  even  a 
metaphysical  problem,  but  one  that  is  purely  physical — a  problem 
which  can  bo  solved  by  extensive  observations  of  every  species 
of  matter  and  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  its  powers  and  laws 
than  has  yet  been  reached.  Its  solution  must  be  left  with  the 
physicists,  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

§  335.  The  second  question,  (6)  involves  the  more 
noiuami^  "'or  Comprehensive  inquiry,  Jg  our  hnowUdge  of  either 
icis^." '"""''  '^oti^  or    spirit  realjor  only  phenomenal  f 

The  real,  in  the  laagu^e  of  recent  philosophy,  is 
opposed  botli  to  the  phenomenal  and  the  relate.    It  is  used 
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m  the  first  connection  by  Kant,  and  in  the  second  by  Hamil- 

We  have  seen  that  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter  is  more  direct  than  that  of  the  secondary  qualities, 
because  to  the  apprehensiou  of  the  latter  the  reflexive  eon- 
sideratiou  of  the  soul  as  sentient  and  percipient  is  required.  But 
the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  matter, — as  indeed  of  the  mind, — 
in  one  sense  of  the  term,  must  necessarily  be  a  relative  knowledge, 
whether  the  relations  are  primary  or  secondary. 

But  besides  this  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  matter 
and  spirit,  we  have  also  a  knowledge  of  both  directly  as  beings — 
of  matter  by  perception  and  of  spirit  by  conscioumess.  Is  this 
direct  knowledge  real  knowledge?  This  question  is  important, 
and  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  modern  speculation  as  to  re- 
quire special  consideration. 

The  pheuomenal,  as  contrasted  with  the  real,  may  be  under- 
stood ia  two  senses.  It  may  mean  that  that  which  appears  to  one 
sense  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  to  another;  as  when  a  stick, 
thrust  in  the  water,  appears  to  be  bent,  but  is  not  so  in  fact ;  or, 
when  the  rainbow  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  solid  arch.  In 
cases  like  these,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  one  percept,  as  that 
given  to  the  eye,  is  the  sign  of  another,  that  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  touch.  We  infer  that  what  we  see  with  the  eye  is,  or 
will  prove  solid,  or,  as  we  say,  real,  to  the  touch.  In  this  sense, 
that  which  is  known  by  the  sense  of  touch,  is  hold  to  be  real, 
while  what  is  apparent  to  or  inferred  from  vision  or  any  other 


The  phenomenal,  in  the  second  sense,  is  anything  manifested  to 
direct  observation — either  of  sense  or  consciousness — as  distin- 
guished from  the  eUfments  itito  which  it  is  reaolmd,  and  the  powers 
or  laws  hy  which  it  is  ea^lained.  For  example,  the  rainbow,  as 
apprehended  by  the  eye,  is  a  phenomenon  ;  but  the  light  reflected 
from  rain-drops  at  a  certain  angle  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be  the 
reality.  The  rain-drop,  again,  as  a  phenomenon,iB  a  portion  of 
water  definite  in  form,  relations  to  the  light,  and  appearance 
to  the  eye.  Wat^r,  again, when  chemically  analyzed,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  agents  in  certain  proportions,  etc.  etc.  The  reality 
of  light  is  an  ether  capable  of  certain  undulations. 

According  to  this  use  of  these  contrasted  terms,  every  thing 
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apprehended  by  the  seus^,  all  that  ia  known  as  most  solid  and 
real  in  the  world  of  matter,  is  only  phenomenal.  That  only  is  real 
■which  is  discovered  by  ecienee  of  the  elements  and  laws  into  which 
these  phenomena  are  resolved,  and  by  which  they  are  explained. 
Any  thing  which  remains  to  be  thus  explained  and  resolved,  is 
phenomenal,  relatively  to  the  agents  and  laws  which  explain  it. 

Under  this  contrast,  that  which  is  directly  and  constantly 
known,  which  interests  our  feelings,  which  is  most  important, 
and,  in  one  sense,  is  most  permanent,  is  pronounced  unreal;  and 
that  only  is  called  real  which  is  reached  by  special  and  artificial 
analysis,  and  is  expressed  by  recondite  relations.  Of  the  analysis 
which  attains  to  reality  so  understood,  we  are  never  certain  that 
we  have  reached  the  end.  The  real  agents  behind  these  shifting 
changes  which  we  call  the  phenomenal  universe  of  material 
being,  may  not  yet  have  been  ascertained ;  and  after  all  that 
science  has  discovered,  we  are  still  forced  to  ask,  What  is  reality, 
and  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it?  The  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  again, are  what  appears  to  consciousness,  ss  contrasted 
with  the  poweis  and  relations  into  which  they  may  be  resolved 
and  by  means  of  which  they  may  perhaps  be  explained.  Tho 
states  and  operations  of  the  mind,  the  products  themselves,  nay, 
even  the  ego  itself,  of  all  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in 
consciousness — all  these  are  phenomena. 

According  to  Kant  and  Hami]ton,reality,or  the  thing  in  itself, 
can  never  be  known.  It  is  transcendental  to  our  knowledge;  we 
only  know  that  it  is.  We  cannot  even  know  the  truth  of  its  rela- 
tions; for  the  relations  or  categories  by  which  the  understanding 
judges,  do  not  connect  realities,  but  only  phenomena.  Even  the 
relaljons  of  spaee  and  time  do  not  apply  to  realities,  but  only  to 
phenomena.  And  even  if  both  the  forms  of  tlie  understanding  and 
of  intuiljon  could  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to  phenomena, 
these  forms  may  themselves  be  only  subjective:  that  is,  the  phe- 
nomenal products  of  the  human  agent  have  an  existence  relative 
only  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  being.     (Cf,  §§  256,  7.) 

The  real  as  thus  opp(«ed  to  the  phenomenal  is  called  by  Kant 
the  iwumenun  or  the  thing  in  itself.  This  cannot  be  discerned 
by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  apprehended  by  consciousness.  It 
ever  flits  from  our  grasp,  and  leaves  phenomena  only  in  our 
possession  as  shadows  which  never  satisfy,  but  simply  point  to 
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something  wliicK  we  never  can  reach.  This  real  we  cannot  know 
by  the  iatellect.  It  is  true,  the  Reason,  as  distingnished  from 
the  Understanding,  must  assume  it  to  exist,  in  order  to  regu- 
late its  operations  and  conclusions,  but  even  the  Speculative 
Reason  does  not  know  that  it  in  feet  exists.  It  is  only  the 
Practical  or  Moral  Keason  which  commands  us  to  believe  that  it 
exists  in  the  three  forms  of  Matter,  the  Soul,  and  God,  This 
knowledge  is  called  relative,  because  it  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  soul,  and  the  ultimate  relations  by  which  we  con- 
nect the  objects  which  we  know.  If  these  were  changed,  all 
our  present  knowledge  would  be  changed  with  them.  It  is 
therefore  relative  to  these  powers  and  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tions according  to  which  they  connect  objects  in  knowing. 

In  the  language  of  Hamilton:  "Our  whole  knowledge  of 
mind  and  of  matt«r  is  relative— conditioned— relatively  condi- 
tioned. Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves — be  they  external, 
or  be  they  internal — we  know  nothing  or  know  them  as  incogniza- 
ble ;  and  become  aware  of  their  incomprehensible  esistence  only  aa 
this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  us  through  certain 
qualities  related  to  our  feculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  quali- 
ties, again,  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent 
in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phenomenal 
— phenomenal  of  the  unknown, 

"Our  knowledge  is  relative:  1st,  because  existence  is  not 
cognizable  ateolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes ; 
2d,  because  these  modes  can  be  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  our  Acuities ;  and  3d,  because  the  modes,  thus 
relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to  and  known  by  the  mind 
only  under  modifications  determined  by  the  faculties  themselves," 
Met.,Lee.  8. 

To  secure  ourselves  against  this  distrust  of  our  eapaeity  to 
know  the  real,  we  have  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  ob- 
jects as  perceived  by  sense  and  consciousness,  and  as  known  in 
higher  relations.  Things  and  fects  given  in  experience  are,  aa 
phenomena,  just  what  they  appear  to  be.  But  when  we  view  them 
in  their  relations  to  causes  and  laws,  we  call  those  real  whose  causes 
are  permanent  and  always  active.  These  are  constant,  ever-pres- 
ent, and  enduring  effects.  If  the  causes  are  occasional  and  short- 
lived, their  effects  are  said  to  be  unreal.     The  universal  light  and 
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fclie  wakeful  eye  co-operate  to  produce  and  prepare  for  the  per- 
ceiving mind  the  reality  which  we  call  the  visible  universe.  Let 
this  light  be  dimmed,  or  the  eye  be  dimmed  (one  or  both),  and 
the  colored  universe  la  an  actual  reality  no  longer.  But  inasmuch 
aa  its  conditions  or  causes  are  ever  ready  to  produce  this  phenom- 
enal being,  it  is  said  to  be  real  or  a  reality.  It  is  only  as  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  conditions  are  permanent,  because  they 
are  sustained  by  the  agencies  and  the  designs  of  the  living  God, 
that  we  find  the  profonndest  import  as  well  as  the  sufficient 
ground  of  reality. 

But  when  we  hear  Kant  and  Hamilton  inquire,  May  not  the 
intellect  which  perceives,  also  create  the  objects  which  it  beholds, 
with  a  similar  liability  to  change  as  tiie  sensorium  i.  e.,  la  not 
existence  with  its  categories,  itself  a  phenomenon  dependent 
upon  changeable  foix;^,  and  therefore  relative  to  the  powers  and 
forms  of  the  intellect  ?  We  answer,  No.  Every  analogy  fails  by 
which  we  interpret  the  realities  of  the  knowing  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  aentient  soul.  The  soul,  as  intellect,  not  only  acts  in  know- 
ing according  to  the  constitution  which  makes  it  what  it  is, 
but  it  assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  its  intuitive  relations  are 
discerned  and  affirmed  by  every  intellect  whether  creating  or  cre- 
ated, and  are  therefore  the  real  elements  of  all  trustworthy 
knowing  as  a  subjective  process,  and  of  all  valid  knowledge  as  an 
objective  fact.  To  whatever  object-matter  this  process  and  its 
results  are  applied  (whether  it  be  to  material  or  spiritual,  or  to 
the  thinking  agent  itself),  these  categories  are  absolute  and  real, 
and  cannot  be  even  supposed  to  be  relative  or  phenomenal.  To 
suppose  them  such,  is  to  commit  intellectual  suicide.  It  is  to  in- 
troduce constant  antagonism  into  every  process  which  we  perform, 
and  the  elements  of  self-destruction  into  every  result  which  these 
processes  evolve,  as  well  as  logical  incompatibility  and  confusion 
into  the  language  by  which  both  processes  and  results  aro  ex- 
pressed. It  is  to  phiteophize  ourselves  into  the  impossibility  of 
philosophy,  and' by  assumptions  which  we  argue  that  we  may 
neither  assume  nor  confide  in.  It  is  not  only  to  offend  against 
reason  by  introducing  inconsistency  into  that  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  self-consistent,  but  it  is  to  overlook  or  deny  those  designs 
which  we  must  assume  that  the  universe  exists  to  fulflll.so  &r  at 
least  as  it  is  capable  of  being  kmvm. 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 

THE  FINITE  AND  CONDITIONED. — THE  INFINITE  AND  ABSOLUTE. 

The  questions  concerning  the  finite  and  its  relations,  tlie  con- 
ditioned and  its  dependence  upon  the  absolute,  are  the  most 
vexed  and  the  most  unsettled  of  any  in  modem  speculation.  Can 
the  infinite  be  conceived  or  known  by  a  finite  intellect?  Can 
the  unconditioned  be  brought  under  those  relations  which  are 
appropriate  only  to  the  conditioned  ?  These  questions  we  must 
attempt  to  answer,  if  we  would  analyze  all  the  powere  and  explain 
all  the  products  of  the  human  intellect.  "We  can  do  this  more 
successfully  if  we  consider  the  finite  and  the  conditioned  apart 
from  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.     "We  begin  with 

I.  The  finite  and  the  conditioned. 

§  336.  The  process  of  knowledge  in  all  the  forms  i  u  „ 
as  yet  considered,  ia  a  unifying  and  therefore  a  limir  limitiog  pto- 
ting  process.  Each  object  which  it  takes  in  hand  it 
analyzes  into  many  parts,  and  discriminates  into  various  elements. 
The  parts  it  then  proceeds  to  recombine  into  a  completed  whole  : 
the  elements  it  blends  into  a  perfected  product.  It  leaves  it  a 
completed  whole  or  finished  result,  which  passes  into  the  sum  of 
its  possessions  as  a  known,  a  defined,  and  therefore  a  limited  or 
finite  object. 

Thns,  in  sense-perception,  the  objects  are  perceived  by  being 
first  separated  into  distinct  percepts,  each  of  which  is  perfected 
by  a  separate  act  of  analytic  attention,  and  which  are  again  united 
into  a  completed  whole  in  space. 

The  units  thus  constituted  may  he  enlarged  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  memory.  Spatial  objects  may  be  added  one  to  another,  so 
as  to  increase  the  space-unit  to  the  farthest  limit ;  or  the  imagina- 
tion may  suppose  them  created  where  they  ai-e  not.  Memory 
may  add  to  the  present  mental  states  all  that  have  gone  before 
within  its  own  experience.  Imagination  supplies  all  that  now 
exist  or  that  might  exist  in  other  minds.  Each  of  these  forms  of 
the  representative  power,  after  its  own  manner,  produces  units  or 
finite  wholes. 
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Thouglit,  by  its  similarities  observed,  uuites  the  like  ioto  new 
combinations  or  units.  It  refers  diverse  effects  to  a  common 
cause,  acting  under  similar  laws.  It  subordinates  means  the 
most  diverse  to  a  single  end,  by  their  conspiring  and  designed 
L,  and  thus  unites  them  as  preeminently  one. 

;  337.  We  can  imagine  that  all  material  objects 
T«se?°*"i^w  perceivable  could  be  united  as  one  by  a  single 
coneeivsj.  ^jji^  endowed  with  capacities  ample  enough  to  grasp 
so  many  by  a  single  act.  We  can  also  imagine  every  existing  mind 
as  co-operating  with  every  other  mind,  and  can  suppose  each  to  know 
all  the  powers  of  these  minds,  and  all  their  acts.  We  can  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  these  agents  and  objects  should  be  known  in 
all  their  knowable  likenesses  and  dissimilarities,  in  all  their 
causal  agencies,  in  ail  the  laws  under  which  their  forc(ffl  act  and 
the  ends  to  which  they  are  adapted.  We  can  conceive  this  as- 
semblage of  separate  objects,  material  and  spiritual,  with  their 
several  phenomena,  to  be  but  an  assemblage  of  effects,  produced 
by  other  agencies  and  other  beings  in  previous  times,  and  these 
by  others ;  each  aggregate  of  beings  and  forces  producing  others, 
imder  permanent  agencies  and  fixed  laws.  Moreover,  we  can 
conceive  these  beings,  with  their  powers  and  laws,  as  co-existing 
in  space ;  these  successive  evolutions,  whether  of  separate  beings 
or  new  phenomena,  as  developed  in  time,  as  designed  for  separate 
ends,  and  all  these  ends  as  conspiring  together  for  a  series  of 
ends,  constituting  in  this  way  an  intelligible  and  orderly  system. 
This  assemblage  of  all  objects  believed  to  be  existing  in  space 
and  acting  in  time,  with  all  the  a^ncies  and  laws  and  relations 
now  known  or  which  may  be  afterward  discovered,  make  up  the 
jmite  universe  as  knowable,  or  as  conceived  by  man.  It  is  called 
the  universe,  because  it  includes  as  a  whole  all  the  separable 
objects  apprehensible  by  sense  and  consciousness.  It  is  tbe_^Miie 
universe,  because  each  of  these  objects  is  limited  to  a  portion  of 
space  and  period  of  time,  and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions 
of  existence  and  of  action  which  their  actual  forces,  laws,  and 
ends  prescribe.  It  exists  and  acts  under  the  action  of  these 
forces,  ends,  and  laws. 

The  finite  universe  is  limited  and  condiHoned.  It  is  limited 
because  it  is  made  up  of  objects  and  events  which  are  bounded 
by  one  another,  and  have  a  limited  or  definite  extension.     The 
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existing  spirits  which  we  know,  exist  and  act  within  certain  de- 
fiaeti  spheves  of  extension.  When  all  these  extended  beings,  and 
these  spheres  of  spiritual  being  and  action,  are  gathered  into  the 
universe  known,  its  extension  is  still  limited  or  defined.  So  far, 
also,  as  we  trace  this  universe  of  beings  and  phenomena  back- 
wards or  forwards  through  the  series  of  its  changing  developments, 
its  dursLtion  is  Limited  by  a  beginning  and  end.  There  ia  a  first 
and  a  last  of  the  series,  if  it  is  limited;  whether  the  terms  de- 
signate a  single  object  or  a  single  act,  or  collectively  designate 
many  objects  and  acts. 

It  is  also  a  crnidUioned  universe.  Every  part  and  element  in 
it  depmdg  on  something  other  than  itself,  for  what  it  is  and  for 
what  it  does.  It  begins  to  be  by  the  operation  of  one  or  more 
agents  acting  according  to  laws,  and  these  agents  are  the  neoe&- 
Bary  conditions  of  its  existence.  It  also  continues  to  exist  under 
the  operation  of  conditions.  These  conditions  are  the  causes, 
laws,  and  ends  of  its  being,  and  these  prescribe  its  being,  as  well 
as  the  sphere  and  the  results  of  its  activity.  Each  part  of  the 
universe  being  thus  dependent  on  productive  forces  other  than 
itself,  the  universe  itself,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  conditioned  as 
well  as  limited.  But  ia  this  all  that  we  know?  Is  this  all  that 
exists?  Besides  the  limited,  is  there  the  unlimited?  Besides 
the  conditioned  and  dependent,  is  there  the  unconditioned,  the 
aelf-existent,  and  self-active  ?     These  questions  introduce 

II.  The  infinite  and  absolute,  and  their  relations  to  thefimite  and 
dependent. 

§  338.  To  understand  the  import  of  the  questions  ^^^  tmpotb  of 
concerning  these  much-vexed  topics,  and  to  attempt  '^^^  '^''TA""" 
to  answer  them,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  dear  '"'«■ 
away  all  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  terms  which  are  employed, 
and  to  bring  the  mind  to  a  definite  apprehension  of  the  various 
senses  in  which  they  may  be  interchanged  and  confounded.  We 
consider,  first  of  all,  the  etymology  of  the  more  important  of 
these  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  infinite. 

Infinite  signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  not  bounded  or  ter- 
minated. It  ia  primarily  applied  to  spatial  quantity.  Every 
thing  which  has  extent  fe  terminated  or  bounded  by  some  other 
object  or  objects  which  are  also  extended.    The  line  or  surfece 
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which  divides  one  surface  or  aolid  from  another,  is  called  its 
limit,  and  the  surfece  or  solid,  as  neeeSBarily  thus  termiuated  or 
terminable,  is  called  finite  or  limited.  In  like  manner,  the  ma- 
thematical point  is  conceived  as  terminating  or  limiting  the  mathe- 
maljeal  line,  and  the  line  itself  is  limited  or  finite.  By  an  obvious 
transference  of  siguifieation  from  the  objects  of  space  to  those  of 
time,  the  first  and  last  of  any  suceession  of  events  or  series  of 
numbers  ie  called  its  limit,  and  every  series  of  numbers,  numbered 
objects,  or  events  and  portions  of  time,  is  finite  or  limited. 

The  terms  originally  appropriate  to  extension,  duration,  and 
number,  are  still  further  applied  to  the  exercise  of  power  by 
material  and  spiritual  agents.  The  exercise  of  power  by  man, 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  is  possible  only  in  certain  places, 
at  certain  times,  and  with  respect  to  a  certain  number  of  objects, 
or  a  measured  quantity  or  mass  of  matter,  and  thus  power  itself 
becomes  measurable  by  the  relations  of  quantity  and  number  as 
applied  to  its  effects  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  caused, 
Man  can  only  accomplish  certain  effects  in  limited  places,  times, 
and  number,  and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  limited  in  his  powers. 
He  can  only  know  and  do  certain  things  under  all  these  favorbg 
circumstances,  and  is  therefore  a  finite  being.  The  word  finite 
is,  therefore,  originally  a  term  of  quantity,  and  secondarily  of 
eauaal  or  prod/mtive  ageney.  The  infinite,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
the  9M)i-finite.  Logically  conceivable,  there  are  as  many  sorts  of 
the  not-finite  or  infinite  as  there  are  senses  of  the  finite. 

1 339.  The  unconditioned  comes  next  in  order. 
tioDeii'Ta°'tho  Xrf)gically,  it  is  the  negative  of  the  conditioned,  and 
non-3onditiun-  fpij^^^^g  jjg  meaning.  The  conditioned  is  that  which  is 
in  any  sense  dependent  upon  any  thing  else,  either  as  a 
material  of  its  composition,  a  eavse  or  ineams  of  its  production,  or  an 
oldest  of  its  psychical  activity.  Thus,silver  is  a  condition  of  a  silver 
spoon ;  heat  is  the  condition  of  the  meltii^  of  iron ;  aad  a  material 
world  the  condition  of  the  act  of  sense-perception.  Every  condition 
has  this  in  common  with  every  other,  via.,  that  that  to  which  it  is 
the  condition  cannot  be  what  it  is  without  it,  whether  it  is  a 
thing,  an  act  or  an  efiect  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  limited  by 
these  conditions.  It  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  of  without 
them.  They  are  necessary  to  it.  They  must  be  given  or  present 
with  it,  and  are  therefore  called  its  conditions. 
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Tlie  primary  sigaification  of  the  conditioned  is  that  of  necessary 
dependence.  It3  secondary  application  is  to  objects  of  quantity, 
tlius  reversing  tlie  process  through  which  the^m'ie  passes.  The 
finite  proceeds  from  a  signification  of  quantity  to  one  of  quality. 
ihe  conditioned  proceeds  from  gifoiiij/ to  gMOw(%.  ^ 

Ihe  line  and  surface  are  the  conditions  as  well  as  the  quality  and 
limits  respectively  of  the  Burface  and  the  solid,  but 
■^jlely  because  they  are  essentially  nceeaaary  to  the  conception  of 
taLL  In  the  aama  manner,  space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of 
ext^QSion  ind  duration,  because  they  are  essential  to  the  possibil- 
ily  of  tiuh  These  can  neither  be  logically  thought  of,  nor  really 
e\  ''t  except  as  they  involve  apace  and  time  as  their  conditions, 
ill  the  limits  of  objects  of  quantity  are  also  their  conditions,  but 
all  the  conditions  of  such  objects  are  not  necessarily  their  limits. 

The  uncoTiditioned  ia  that  which  is  not  conditioned — i.  e.,  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  another  object  for  thought,  being,  or  act, 
as  a  constituent,  cause,  or  object.  Whenever  the  positive,  the 
conditioned,  can  be  applied,  the  negative  unconditioned,  can  be 
logically  conceived  as  its  opposite. 

§  340.  The  absolute  is  still  another  term  that  is 
often  interchanged  with  the  infinite  and  the  uncondi-  Beverai  Bena=B 
tioned.  Originally  and  etymologieally,  it  signifies 
freed  from,  or  severed.  This  signification  is  purely  negative  with 
reference  to  tliat  from  which  the  subject  is  freed.  It  was  also 
applied  to  mean  the  finished  or  completed,  even  as  the  Latin  word 
absolutus,  as  ia  thought,  was  originally  used  of  the  web  when 
ready  to  be  taken  from  the  loom.  Both  these  senses  have  passed 
into  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  and  determined  the  varieties  of 
its  application.  First  of  all,  absolute  and  absolutely  is  applied 
to  any  thought  or  thing  aa  viewed  apart  from  any  of  its  rela- 
tions—regarded simply  by  itaclf.  This  meaning  is  near  akin  to 
that  of  an  object  viewed  as  complete  within  or  by  itself.  Next, 
it  ia  applied  to  that  which  is  complete  of  itself  ao  far  as  the 
relations  of  dependence  are  concerned  ;  to  that  which  ia  necessa- 
rily dependent  on  nothing  besides  itself.  In  this  sense  it  is  very 
near  ia  meaning  to  the  prima/ry  sense  of  the  unconditioned  al- 
ready explained.  Still  further  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  severed 
or  separated  from  all  relations  whatever,  or  not  related — i.  e.,  not 
admitting  of  any  relations.     This  sense  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
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bive  transftned  also  to  the  unLonditioaed  ind  the  iDfamte 
&tdl  again  it  is  applied  to  relations  of  quantity  and  here  the 
signification  of  complete  oi  finished  is  applied  to  the  greatest 
pos'jible  01  conceivable  whole  to  the  total  of  all  existence,  ^\hethet 
limited  or  unhmited  m  esteat  and  duration. 

In  the  Hegelian  terminology,  the  absolute  tnliea  a  special  aigniB- 
B^l''*^''™  "'"''"'  ''™™  *''*  fundamental  HSSomptioaa  of  the  Hegelian  Byatem. 
When  the  notion,  der  Begriff,  has  completed  every  poasiblo  form  of 
development,  ajid,  aa  it  ■were,  doHe  its  utmost  possilile  bj  the  force  of  the  move- 
ment essential  to  itself,  the  absolute  is  reached.  This  absolnte  oompletea  evefj 
possible  form  of  devaliipment,  and  esplains  every  kind  of  object  eonoeivablo 
aiiA  kDonable  by  the  mind,  fmm  the  nndetermined  notion  nith  which  it  begins,  np 
to  the  highest  form  of  development,  when  it  becomes  self-eonsoious  in  the  human 
spirit  by  distinguiBhing  itself  from  Uie  material  universe.  The  oonBoiona  spirit 
thus  evolved,  and  re&eoting  in  itself  all  these  lower  forms  of  existence,  is  essential 
to  and  completes  tbo  development  of  the  absolaU.  This  absolute  is  perpetually 
reproduoed  by  the  1o\tC«  forces  of  the  universe,  and  itself  perpetaally  represents 
all  these  in  ita  oivd  reflective  thiaking. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  three  tfirma 
are  all  used  in  applications  which  are  oiten  interchanged,  but 
which  should  be  carefully  and  sharply  distinguished.  The 
infinite,  the  unconditioned,  the  absolute,  may  denote  some 
property  or  relation  of  a  being,OT  the  abstract,  or  may  stand  for  a 
being  or  entUt/  which  is  believed  or  supposed  to  be  infinite,  un- 
conditioned, or  absolute.  That  is,  the  infinite,  etc.,  may  stand 
for  the  infinitude,  the  unconditionedness,  the  absoluteness  of  some 
being — i.  e.,  as  an  abstracimti  or  property  of  a  being  ;  or  for  that 
which  is  infinif«,  unconditioned,  or  absolute.  One  of  these  ae- 
ceptations  is  obviously  very  difierent  from  the  other.  The  one 
may  readily  be  confounded  with  the  other. 

§  341.  These  concepts  and  the  entities  which  they 
of  tha  BbaoiuiB,  represent  are  not  of  necessity  merely  negative  eon- 
cepUons,  nor  are  they  the  products  of  what  is  called 
negative  thinking. 

We  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  the  terms  infinite,  uncondi- 
tioned, and  ainolitte,  that  they  are  all  originally  negative  in  form, 
and  that  this  form,  strictly  interpreted,  would  denote  the  absence 
or  the  denial  of  the  po'-iti\e  attributes,  with  which  these  nega- 
tives are  combined  From  this  unquestioned  fact  the  inference 
has  been  dcnved  that,  because  the  terms  were  negative,  the  con- 
cepts are  also  negative. 
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But  this  inferenee,  by  whomsoever  it  ia  coimtenaaced  or  made, 
is  manifestly  invalid.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  concept  is 
designated  by  a  negative  t«rm,  tliat  it  is  not  positively  conceived; 
or,  because  an  object  is  called  by  such  a  name,  that  it  is  not 
really  known.  If  the  only  fact  that  is  prominent  before  the 
mind  be  that  an  object  is  not  something  else — ^whether  it  be  a 
being  or  a  quality — it  may  be  designated  by  a  negative  term. 
This  term  does  not  deny  its  real  existence,  or  that  it  is  both 
knowable  and  known,  for  it  may  assume  and  imply  both.  It 
simply  sets  forth  its  contrast  with  something  else.  If  we  see  a 
bat,  and  say  of  it,  It  is  not  a  bird,  or.  It  is  not  a  beast,  or  if  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  for  lack  of  name,  had  called  the  ox  a  ihoUlog, 
the  use  of  a  negative  appellation  would  not  necessarily  authorize 
us  to  infer  the  absence  of  definite  conceptions  or  of  positive  know- 
let^  So,  when  we  gather  together  the  entire  sphere  of  finite 
bemg,  and  stretching  our  thought  beyond,  apprehend  something 
which  is  unlike  it  and  contrasted  with  it  by  being  )M)(  jmiit,  not 
conditioned,  and  not  dependent,  we  do  not  confess  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  or  that  we  do  not  know  it  as  something  positive  and 
real  because  we  emphasise  this  single  relation  of  contrast  by  the 
use  of  such  negative  terms  as  the  infinite,  the  unconditioned,  and 
the  absolute. 

Again,  these  concepts  are  not  "  negative  "  in  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  what  is  called  "  negative  thinking."  This  negative 
thinking  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  thinking  of  a  negative — 
i.  e.,  thinking  a  positive  in  a  negative  relation — as  abovo  ex- 
plained. Those  who  teach  this,  assert  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
unconditioned,  etc.,  are  necessarily  negative,  because  they  are  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  think  them  which  is  unsuccessful,  and 
which,  whenever  it  is  repeated,  reminds  us  of  the  impotence  or 
imbecility  of  our  feoulties. 

"  Every  thing  oonceivablo  in  thought  lies  between  two  estremea,  which,  as  oon- 
tradiotory  of  tiaeh  other,  cannot  lioth  be  true,  bnt  of  whioh,  as  inutual  oontradio- 
tions,  one  mnat."    "  Space  eaanot  be  eonoeiTed  by  us  either  as  an  infinite  or  a 

it  mnat  lie  coneeived  as  one  of  tliaBe,  and  foraamach  as  we  aannot  ooneoiye  it 
under  eitlier,  we  hare  outj  a  negative  idea  of  apaoe,  i.  e,,  an  idea  whiah  resulta 
ftom  an  impotent  attempt  to  oonoeiTe  it.  The  same  is  true  of  time,  and  even  of 
causation  itaelf.'^IIamilton,  J  -  -  -- 
gatiye  thinking  atill  more  del 
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wliieh  13  DO  oonoept  at  aU,  is  ihe  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  those  oombiQations 
of  attribntes  of  whioh  no  oorrespondlug  intuition  it  possible."  "  The  only  nega, 
tiTe  ideaa  with  whioh  the  logioian  or  melaplijaician  os  suoh  ia  eoneeraed,  are 
those  irhioh  arise  from  an  attempt  to  tranaoeni  tho  «onditiona  of  all  hiimaa 
thon"ht."  **  "Sooh  negative  notions,  however,  must  not  be  oonfoundod  with 
the  ^senoe  of  all  mental  activity.  Thej  imply  at  onee  an  attempt  to  think  and 
ft  fSJlure  in  that  attempt." — Manael,  Proleg.  Logica,  chap.  i. 

Again :  The  uncoaditioned,  etc.  ia  not  necessaxily,  as  a  concept 
or  aa  a  being,  exelimve  of  all  relations.  It  ia  not  unrelated,  or 
the  unrelated. 

The  (toctrina  of  Bpinoaa  wag  oontntiy  to  this.  Tha  maxim  on  whieh  he 
rosiod  for  the  statement  and  defence  of  it  WM  Omnis  deiermmaiio  e&t  ncgatio. 
Every  relation  implies  a  distinotion  into  parl£  related;  the  one  part  cannot  be  the 
other :  benco,  the  absolute,  as  related,  cannot  be  somplato  or  perfect  of  it^lf.  It 
cannot  ba  iincoudiiioned,  for,  in  order  to  be  related,  it  mnat  require,  or,  ao  for  as 
related  must  he  oondilioned  npon,  that  whioh  ia  related  to  and  is  not  itaelf. 
It  cannot  be  unli'niled,  for,  in  order  to  ba  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  asserted  to  bo 
ill  tha  given  celatioo,  it  must  depend  on  something  out  of  itself.  The  nnoondi- 
tioned  cannot,  therefore,  be  rehit*d.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
Iho  same  opinion :  "  A  relation  is  always  a  partiaiilar  point  of  view ;  oonEeijnentlj-, 
the  things  thought  as  relative  and  correlative  are  always  thought  restciotively,  ia 
so  far  as  the  thought  of  the  one  diseriminates  and  excludes  the  ether  and  like- 
wise all  things  not  conoeiTed  in  the  same  apeoial  or  relativa  point  of  view."  And 
again:  "We  coneeire  God  as  in  the  relation  of  Creator;  and  in  so  tbr  as  we 
merely  oonoeive  him  as  Creator,  we  do  not  oonoeive  him  as  uiMondtiioBed,  as  iijfl- 
nitf,"  etc.     {Letter  to  Oaldencood/ at.  Ma«>el,  Zimila  a/ Eel.  Thought,  Lee.  2.) 

The  proper  answer  to  these  representations  is  the  following : 
It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  absolnto  which 
the  human  mind  requires,  or  to  its  reality,  that  it  should  exclude 
all  relations,  but  only  a  eertain  class  of  relations,  viz.,  those  of 
dependent  being  or  ori^naHon.  The  truly  absolute  and  injmiie  is 
not  the  unrelated  as  such,  hii  that  which  is  not  d^endent  on  any 
other  be   g  fm  its  existenee  or  its  OLtiv'ty 

Aga  n  The  uncond  tioned  etc  is  ot  tl  s  f  II  t  I 
0     on^  vable  b      g 

This  V  ew  ot  the  ahs  1  to  is  c]o=!ely  co  ne  t  I  w  th  tl  e  pre 
ced  ng  The  de  al  of  ill  relat  ons  to  the  absol  ite  n\olve  tl  e 
den  al  of  all  pa  ta  or  ent  t  es  wl  etl  er  real  o  thought  parta 
wh  ch  can  be  related  and  ti  a  req  re  the  concept  on  of  the  ah 
Bol  t  as  the  total  f  all  ex  atences  and  conce  vable  th  ngs  tl  e 
T  M  xa  Ha  (7  all  h^h  s  ho  o  e  Th  postonwa  aetu'illy 
taken  by  &]  oz  ■who  as  dr  ven  I  y  log  cvl  coi  ten  v  to  ic 
knu   1  !(,    b  t  one  being  obbtnenth  e 
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flamiiuK  {Leiur  la  CaldcruroBd)  reasoDS  as  thougli  this  wore  the  onij  poaBibla 
oonoeptloB  of  the  trne  nbsolute.  Mansel,  {LimiU  of  Ret.  Thought,  Lee.  2,)  ei- 
proBslj  asserts  ;  "  That  which  is  oonceiTeii  as  abaolnte  aod  infinite  mnst  be  eon- 
ceired  aa  ooutainias  nitbia  itself  Itie  sum  nut  oalj  uf  all  actuul,  but  of  a1)  possi- 
ble modes  of  bsing.  Foe,  if  anj  aotuol  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  ia  related  to 
that  mode,  and  limited  by  it."  "The  metaphjaioal  representotion  of  the  Deity, 
ss  absolute  and  infinite,  muBt  oeceaaivrilr.ttB  the  profoundeet  metaphysiciaDs  have 
aeknDwledged,  amount  to  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  all  re^itj." 

Of  this  view  of  the  absolute,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  ia  not 
the  only  possible  conception,  nor  ia  it  the  most  rational  concep- 
tion which  can  be  taken  of  it.  In  a  gross  quantitative  sense,  we 
may  say  tliat  the  finite,  plus  the  so-cailed  infinite,  equals  the 
absolute,  and  that  the  result  is  in  conception  and  in  fact  the  un- 
conditioned and  the  infinite,  because  nothing  caa  be  affirmed  of 
it  in  the  way  of  distinction  or  relation.  But  the  question  at  once 
returns,  la  this  the  absolute  and  the  unconditioned  which  the 
mind  necessarily  receives  in  thought  and  believes  in  fact  ?  This 
absolute  cannot  be  totality,  for  it  is  expressly  supplied  by  the 
mind  in  addition  to  the  finite,  and  in  order  to  account  for  and 
explain  this.  It  cannot  include  that  or  require  that  which  it  itself 
accounts  for  and  explains. 

Again :  The  absolute,  again,  is  not  a  concept  or  entity  which 
is  divested  of  all  interior  relations— a.  something  entirely  one 
and  simple. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  absolute  does  not  admit  the  idea 
of  parts,  because  parts  imply  divi'^ion  and  n,iationship,  are 
driven  by  a  logical  necessity  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  he  one 
and  indivisible  in  respect  of  parts  and  relations  Hence  ithasheen 
inferred  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  a  personal  being.  'A  person 
distinguishes  himself  from  that  which  is  not  hunself,  his  own 
being  from  his  acts,  and  both  from  then  objecte,  whether  these  be 
real  or  spiritual.  His  acts  must  be  successive  to  one  another  also, 
and  thus  be  separable  and  distinguishable  in  time.  All  these  divi- 
sible parts  and  distinguishable  relations  are,'  it  is  urged, '  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  concept  and  reality  of  the  absolute.' 

These  views  are  held  by  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
personality  in  God,  as  well  as  by  those  who,  like  Kant,  Mansel, 
and  JTamilton,  believe  that  Grod  is  personal,  but  deny  that,  so 
far  as  He  ia  believed  to  be  peraonal.  He  can  be  known  as  the 
Absolute. 
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It  IS  enough  to  say  of  this  view  of  the  abailute  as  liaa  been 
said  alieidy  that  tht  abbolute  does  not  necesaanh  exclude  the 
possibility  of  parta  or  relation"  The  absence  of  ucte  aary  le 
pecdcm-e  upon  the  finite  and  the  complete  dependence  of  the 
infinite  upon  itaelf  does  not  imply  such  a  simpliLity  or  oneness 
of  being  as  excludes  complexneso  or  personality 

§  342.  It  has  been  earnestly  held  that  the  absolute 
ep--,atafcii™-  or    the    infinite   is    miLihoiuable   by   a    finite    mind. 

Some  have  held  that  the  mind  cannot  properly 
know  either,  that  it  is,  or  what  it  is;  othera  that  we  can  know 
that  it  is,  but  not  what  it  is. 

Views  gf  Kftiit,       ■^""'^  Hamilton,  and  Mansel  all    hold   that  we 
^miitoD,  and  csmnot  kuow,  though  we  may  believe  that  the  infinite 

exists,  simply  because  the  conception  of  the  infinite 
is  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  finite.  Kant  teaches  that  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  know  the  infinite,  is,  that  our  facuities  of 
knowing  both  the  finite  and  the  infinite  have  merely  a  subjective 
necessity  and  validity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  trust  their  re- 
sults as  objectively  true.  Moreover,  if  we  apply  them  to  the  in- 
finite, we  are  involved  in  perpetual  antinomies  or  ayntradietions. 
Our  only  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is,  therefore,  by  the 
practical  reason,  and  comes  in  the  way  of  a  mora!  necessity 
through  the  categoi-ical  imperative,  which  requires  us  to  receive 
ceiiain  verities  as  true.  Jaoobi,  Schldermacker,  and  others  say, 
that  we  reach  these  by  faith  or  feeling,  and  not  by  knowledge. 
Hamilton  asserts  that  we  find  ourselves  impotent  to  know  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  the  attempt  involves. 
But  he  expressly  asserts  "  that  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore, when  I  deny  that  the  infinite  can  by  us  be  known,  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  ind  au 
thority."     (Letter  to  Calderwood^ 

Herbert  Spencer  reasons    against    Hamilton    ind 
ce.- disBentB  iQ  Mausol,  to  thc  couclusion  that  WO  cau  knoiv  iAni  the 

Infinite  exists,  but  we  cannot  know  it,hat  it  i"  Ho 
contends  that  we  can  know  that  it  is,  because,  "To  6iy  that  we 
cannot  know  the  Absolute  is,  by  implication,  to  aftimi  tl  \t  theie 
is  an  Absolute.    In  the  very  denial  of  our  power  to  know  whtt 
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the  Absolute  ia,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is,  etc. 
Besides  that  defiuito  coaaciouBuesa  of  which  logic  formulates  the 
laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot  be 
fovmulated." — First  Principles,  P.  I.,  c.  iv.,  §  2G, 

We  contend  that  the  absolute  is  knowable  —  tJiat  man 
can  both  know  that  it  is  and  wind  it  is.  But,  first  of  aU,  we 
would  define  the  sense  in  which  it  cannot  be  known,  either  as  that 
or  wliat. 

(a.)  It  cannot  be  known  by  the  imagination,  either  as  repre- 
sentative or  creative.  The  imagination  can  only  picture  that 
which  is  limited  by  space  and  time,  and  which  ia  possessed  of 
limited  powers  of  matter  or  spirit  The  absolute  and  infinite 
has  none  of  the  attributes  of  matter  or  spirit,  as  limited  by 
space  and  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  either  imi^ed  or 
pictured. 

It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  analogies  between 
fijiy  finite  objects  and  the  infinite  are  ao  general  and  attenuated, 
that  the  imagination  can  render  no  available  or  efficient  service 
by  introducing  any  images  of  the  finite. 

To  attempt  te  image  the  relation  of  dependence  which  exists 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  by  such  special  and  limited 
examples  of  it  as  exist  between  different  limited  beings,  ia 
either  superfluous  or  misleading.  The  relation  may  be  known 
as  so  general,  like  that  of  simple  entity,  as  not  to  need  an  exam- 
ple; or  the  use  of  examples  may  introduce  many  extraneous 
and  unimportant  circumstances,  which  may  be  conceived  as 
essential  to  the  relation  in  question.  Thua,  when  it  is  reasoned 
that  self-existence,  personality,  the  creation  of  another  than  itself, 
the  possession  of  a  complex  nature — one  or  all,  are  incompatible 
with  the  true  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the  reasoning  is  fomided 
on  the  attempted  exemplification  of  the  infinite  by  the  finite,  and 
on  the  unessential  accessories  which  finite  images  suggest.  Logi- 
cally expressed,  it  is  a  case  of  Jallaffia  acddetitis. 

The  anUnomdes  of  Kwnt  and  the  essential  contradictions  of 
Hamilton  each  of  which  aeem  necessary  to  the  mind,  and  each  of 
which  exclude  the  other,  are  all  made  by  the  mind  itself  In  the 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  The  antinomies  of 
Kant  are  incompatibilities  between  an  image  and  a  re/aiio?i  which 
the  image  exemplifies,  or  between  two  images  adduced  te  illus- 
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trate  different  relations,  or  between  two  eoncepts,  both  of  which 
are  not  necessary  to  the  mind.  The  solution  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  a  re-statement  of  the  conceptions  between  which  these 
incompatibilities  are  said  to  exist  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
alleged  antinomy  involved  in  the  propositions  tlie  world  is  in  time 
and  space  and  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite ;  the  contradiction  lies 
between  a  fact  or  image  borrowed  fl.-om  experience,  and  an  alleged 
a  priori  necessity  of  thought.  But  the  incompatibility  of  the 
one  with  the  other  arises  from  a  misconception  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  our  conception  of  the  infinite,  a  confounding  of  the 
extended  in  space  with  space  itself  When  Hamilton  says  we 
must  conceive  of  space  as  a  bounded  or  a  not  bounded  sphere,  be 
introduces  the  image  of  an  object  existing  in  space  and  limited 
in  space,  in  order  to  illustrate  space  itself,  and  confounds  tlie 
one  with  the  other. 

We  observe  still  further,  (6.)  that  the  absolute,  etc.,  though 
knowable,  is  not  a  notion  that  is  the  product  of  reasoning, 
indv^ive  or  dedut^ive,  or  that  can  be  defined  in  a  system  of  lo(fieal 


It  cannot  be  inferred  by  induction,  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  is  assumed  in  the  very  process  of  induction,  as  its  necessary 
condition.   (Cf.  §§  237,  240.) 

It  cannot  bo  deduced  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  because,  as  has 
been  shown,  all  deduction  rests  either  on  a  previous  process  of 
induction,  or  on  the  intuitions  of  time  and  space.  (Cf.  §  226, 7,  8.) 
But  induction  i-equires  the  absolute  as  its  condition. 

Nor  can  the  concept  be  defined  for  the  ends  of  logical  classifi- 
cation. The  infinite  is  not  properly  co-ordinate  with  tbe  finite, 
for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  all  such 
classifieation.  Every  notion  or  concept  of  every  finite  existence 
implies  the  unconditioned,  and  holds  some  relation  to  it,  but  its 
relations  are  not  necessarily  used  in  defining  the  notion  for  logical 
or  scientific  ends.  The  relations  of  substance  and  attribute,  as 
used  in  such  definition  and  classification,  are  applicable  only  to 
objects,  which  for  their  existence  and  their  relations  arc  depend- 
ent on  the  fixed  conditions  of  finite  being.  They  imply  the 
presence  of  time  and  space  relations,  and  the  limitations  of  the 
powers  of  created  beings  by  the  laws  which  are  determined  by 
these  relations.    The  cause  and  eifect,  the  adaptations  and  ends, 
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which  logic  usually  recognizes  in  ita  operations,  are  fixed  in  a 
Bimilai-  manner  by  established  forces  and  laws. 

The  so-called  categories — i.  e.,  the  generic  relatioiis  which  are 
supreme  and  final  in  scientific  definition  and  classification — can- 
not bs  applied  to  the  infinite,  because  the  infinite  is  required  and 
assumed  for  the  explanation  of  these  very  categories.  These 
categories  rest  upon  the  infinite,  and  presuppose  it. 

We  next  fiMrm  positively  that  the  absolute  is  and  can  be  known 
as  the  eorrelaie  which  must  be  necessarily  assumed  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  finite  universe. 

If  the  absolute  is  necessary  to  explain  the  finite,  then  it  holds 
some  relations  to  it.  If  it  is  its  correlate,  it  must  be  connected 
with  it  by  some  relations.  What  these  relations  are,  it  is  not 
needful  to  inquire.  All  that  we  need  here  to  urge,  is,  it  is  so  fai- 
from  being  true,  that  because  it  is  absolute  it  is  not  related, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  the  absolute  without  being 
known  as  related.  We  cannot  know  that  it  is,  withoiit  knowing, 
to  a  certain  degree,  wftaf  i(  is.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  mind  to 
assume  the  absolute  in  order  to  explain  the  infinite,  then  tlie 
finite  is  certainly  explained  by  these  relations  which  it  holds  to 
the  absolute.  These  relations  must  be  real,  else  our  knowledge 
is  a  fiction.  They  must  be  capable  of  expression  in  language. 
The  relations  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  need  not,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  those  which  exist  between  the  finite  and 
the  finite,  but  they  must  bs  real  aud  cognizable  relations. 

§  343.   The  apprehension  of  the  absolute  is  aji  act 
of  knowledge,  even  when  called  an  aet  of  faith  or  feel-  pro'^ended     kj 
ing.  (Cf.  §258.)  theinMi^t. 

Hamilton  opposes  the  one  to  the  other,  as  faith  to  knowledge, 
because  he  afiirms  that  to  know  is  always  "  to  condition ;" 
and  therefore  if  we  know  the  unconditioned,  we  must  con- 
dition the  unconditioned,  and  limit  the  infinite.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  "we  believe  the  infinite,  but  do  not  know  it  to  be.  The 
sphere  of  our  faith,  is  wider  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge." 
But  to  know  as  related,  is  not  the  same  as  to  condition  in  the 
special  signification  in  which  the  unconditioned  and  the  infinite 
are  opposed  to  the  conditioned  and  the  finite.  The  knowledge 
of  the  unconditioned  may  be  a,  priori,  intuitive,  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  knowledge  nevertheless.  It  may  be  higher  than 
24 
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any   reasoned  oc   logically   defined  knowledge,    but  it  is   stUl 
knowledge. 

To  call  it  faith,  in  any  but  a  purely  teclinical  and  private 
Benae  of  the  word,  is  to  put  it  out  of  all  relation  to  knowledge. 
To  contrast  it  with  knowledge  in  respect  to  its  essential  eharae- 
teristics  is  to  weaken  tlie  very  foundations  on  which  both 
knowledge  and  science  are  made  to  rest.  Especially  is  this  the 
case,  if  this  so-called  faith  is  referred  to  an  impotence  of  the 
intellect,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  conscious  imbecility  and 
known  limitations  of  the  powers.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that,  to  know  the  absolute,  is  to  know  in  the  highest  and  the 
most  po^tive  sense  possible  to  the  miud.  Por  if  we  cannot 
assume  the  infinite,  we  can  neither  define  nor  reason  the  finite. 
Without  the  intuition  of  the  unconditioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  grounded  science  of  the  conditioned. 

§  344.  But  though  we  have  a  real  and  proper 
jiflSttveij "  ™r  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  we  do  not  therefore 
adequatBiy.  attain  to  an  adequate  and  exhaustive,  or  what  is 
often  called  an  absolute  knowledge  of  it.  But  this  forms  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reality  of  this  knowledge.  Indeed,  an  exhaustive 
knowledge,  even  of  the  finite,  is  only  ideally  conceivable,  but  is  in 
feet  impossible.  An  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of 
an  individual  object— e.  g.,  a  mass  of  rock,  a  tree,  an  animal,  or  a 
man,  would  imply  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  relations  which 
each  holds  to  eveiy  other  object  in  the  universe,  in  respect  to  its 
properties  and  ends  — in  other  words,  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  the  univei^e  itself. 

For  man,  the  unexhausted  finite  must  ever  be  as 
Tsrao  infinite  to  the  infinite.  Bat  the  fact  that  he  knows  the  finite  in 
part,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proposition  that  he 
knows  it  in  truth.  Nor  ought  the  fact  that  man  knows  the  in- 
finite but  in  part,  to  be  used  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  he  knows  it, 
he  does  not  know  it  as  it  is.  To  man  there  is,  in  both  finite  and 
infinite,  a  baokground  always  unexplored,  and  which,  perhaps, 
never  can  be  explored  by  man.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  finite  is  as 
the  infinite  to  him.  The  limited  forest,  into  the  mazes  of  which 
the  child  has  not  yet  penetrated,  the  shallow  abyss  the  depths  of 
which  he  has  not  ventured  to  sound,  are  to  him  the  symbols  of 
infinitude. 
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In  both  finite  and  infinite,  there  is  a  caramon  mystery,  which 
cannot  be  overcome,  and  that  is  the  mystery  of  self-existence.  It 
do€s  not  relieve  this  mystery,  to  accept  the  fa^t  of  self-evolved 
and  self-evolving  forces  and  laws ;  nor  does  it  increase  it,  to  accept 
the  fact  of  a  self-«xi3tent  creating  intelligence  whom  we  assume 
to  explain  the  order  and  thought  of  the  finite  univerBe. 

We  may  then  positively  affirm  that  the  absolute  is 
a  thinking  agent  The  universe  is  a  thought  as  well  ™nkt^°aEent' 
as  a  thinff.  As  fraught  with  design,  it  reveals  thought 
as  well  as  force.  The  thought  includes  the  origination  of  the 
forces  and  their  laws,  as  wcU  as  the  combination  and  use  of 
them.  These  thoughts  must  relate  to  the  whole  universe.  If  so, 
it  follows  that  the  tmiverso  is  controlled  by  a  single  thought,  and 
is  the  thought  of  an  individual  thinker.  If  gravitation  every- 
where prevails,  and  gravitation  is  a  thought  as  well  as  a  thing, 
then  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  and  is  afiected  by 
gravitation,  is  a  single  thought.  But  a  thought  implies  a  think- 
ing agent,  and  if  the  universe  is  a  single  thought,  it  was  thought 
by  one  thinking  agent.  That  this  thinking  person  should  be 
self-existent,  involves  no  greater  mystery  than  a  sclf-existent  thing 
or  system  of  things. 

§  345.  We  assume  that  this  Absolute  exists,  in 
order  that  thought  and  science  may  be  possible.  We  g„™^'  ^,J  °^ 
do  not  demonstrate  his  being  by  deduction,  because  ^nl"^^^^^'" 
we  must  believe  it  in  order  to  reason  deductively. 
We  do  not  infer  this  by  induction,  because  induction  supposes  it; 
but  we  show  that  every  man  who  believes  in  either,  or  in  both, 
must  assume  it,  or  give  up  his  confidence  both  in  these  processes 
and  in  their  results.  Wo  do  not  demonstrate  that  God  exists,  but 
that  every  man  mitst  assume  that  He  is.  We  analyze  the  several 
processes  of  knowledge  into  their  underlying  assumptions,  and 
we  find  that  the  one  assumption  which  underlies  them  all  is  a  self- 
existentiutelligence,whonotonlycanbeknowiibyman,  but  who 
must  be  known  by  man  in  order  that  man  may  know  any  thing 
besides.  In  analyzing  our  psychological  processes,  we  develop 
and  demonstrate  an  ultimate  truth,  and  that  is  the  truth 
which  the  unsophi'iticated  intellect  of  child  and  man  requires 
and  a<-cepts,  that  there  is  a  self-existent  personal  intelligence, 
on  whom  the  univer'^e  depends  for  the  being  and  the  relations  of 
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which  it  consists.  We  are,  therefore,  not  alone  justified — we  are 
compelled — to  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  human  intellect  with 
the  assertion,  that  its  processes  involve  the  assumption  that  there 
is  an  uncreated  Thinker,  whose  thoughts^  can  be  interpreted  by 
the  created  intellect  which  is  made  in  His  image. 
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162. 

nflnite,  unconditioned  and  abBolnte,  chap. 
Uron,Ml.Ji6G;  relations  to  theflnite,B41,S; 
Lt«ral  import  of  Infinite,  643;  tranafijired 
from  quantlly  to  quality,  644 ;  Tarietj  of 

d  Sn^r-^o™ 
^do.;  UobboB- 
1  total  of  being, 

ofquanti^,  do,  V  not  one  and  aimple,  (fo.  ; 
Is  knoivable,  thai  and  what  WH^SBO;  Hor- 
bort  Spencer's  doctrine  of,  do.;  cannot  be 
imagined,  &61 ;  Kant'H  antinomies  expl^n- 

tkni,  662;notdednedfOTclaBBULcation,  do.; 
holdB  rel&Uona  to  the  finite^  do. ;  bnown  by 
knowledire,  and  not  b;  iailh  or  I^ellng, 
do.;  not  known  exlinuBUisly,  [i54;  aelf-ex- 

656;  ia  a  thinking  paiaon,S65;  relatiiins 


h  and  derelopmenl 


ntidtlonand  lutuiljie  jinowledge,  «S,ParC 

tar  on,  413-433;  not  eainsd  by  ordinary 
proeesstB,  422 ;  retSrrsa  by  some  to  a  spo- 
clal  faculty,  do. ;  Taflons  iqipellatlona  &i. 
do.;  not  flret  In  time,  423 ;  Locke's  polemio 
agidnst,  do. ;  fliBt  la  lo^eal  Iniporlanco, 
£.;  in  what  sense  principles,  4!3;  dlfi%> 
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tal  ilslon.  tm ;  llgLt  of  DHtun,  da.  1  Innute 

i^Hnio'e,  do. ;  of  tlia  assc?da«oiiiil  school' 
da.  I  Si'.  B£id  ODd  E)i9  ScottiBh  school,  43T ; 

ton.  Ml;  of  teltb,  do.;'  Sch'leiermaihDr, 

SchelLlifC  DDdH^oI,  im;  Ueibi^  da.) 
Tt«ndelenl>iii'g,  liO. 

Judgment,  (ii&pter  an,  SeS-3eG ;  (Orms  tlie 
concept,  309 ;  how  mated  «>  tlis  concept, 
do,;  piTfJialoglcal  and  logical,  do.;  the 
iDEkalfadgmNit,  360',  ibrcoof  the  copula, 
sal  I  Judgment  at  content,  da. ;  essence. 


K;int,  theoy  of  aBnao-peEOeptiim.  203 ;  on  the 

knowledge,  424;  yicB'a  of  eateries  ajid 
intuitions, ^Sicrit{cls>no^43»{  of  piBcti- 
cal  TBUon,  443 :  dootHue  of  apace  and  time, 
47Si  oniBueBtions,l»^em>rconcemins 
Ibinu  of  knovlsdg^SBS ;  Ms  IMag  ia  itself, 

tinomies,  HO. 

Kepler,  dlscDTery  by,  3QS;  exclomatton,  414. 

SuDwledgs  defined  and  dlscnsaed,  ¥iS) ;  hov 
fiir  deoiiable,  '12 ;  is  action,  do. ;  exercised 
under  condlHons,  do.;  these  rallaII^  4S: 
two  elaiaei.of  ol^enta,  43;  prepamtlon  of 
objects,  4Ai  InTQlTSfi  certainly,  dii. ;  being 
its  correlate,  da.;  iniolvcB  i^ppi'eheuslon, 
of  raWioas,  4»;  oltfection,  do.;  InvoWcfl 
iimilysiB  and  ^nth^s,  4G;  tvhen  tlie  pro* 
cen  IS  oompIetB,  46,  7 ;  these  pmducts  Db- 
JeDiB  of  subseqnent  knowledge,  47 ;  roi>re- 

-  aentatlTe  and  repTeeented  koowlctlge,  do.  ,- 

ij  tbanothors,  do.  i  pBToholr^oal  ami  phvl- 
Hophioil  kn..  48  j  critical  stnge  of  kn.,  00 ; 


relation  to  psychological 


aa  applied  bv  WoH^  4»1. 
Light  of  natnre,  43*. 

limit  And  limitation  of  oljecfa  and  events,  458. 
Limited,  the  distinguished  bom  the  coudi- 

tioned,648. 

neas,  03 ;  theory  of  aeuBe-peroepllon,  IM,  8  ] 

SS3 ;  on  Intuitions,  etc.,  422 ;   thcocj   of 
causation,  4S1 ;  relation  to  UlU  and  BoTne, 

of    kncwlei^e,   da.;     on   BuliBtnuoo,   532; 
on  primaiy  gjiA  secoadarj'  qnjtlitles,  &3fi. 


ilatlon  to  Psjchology,  9 ;  to 
rested  with  psychological,  I 


ManBeL  H.  L.,  on  negatJTe  tbinUng,  and  ou 

the  Infinite,  etc.,  M7-5!i0. 
HateilnUam  accounted  fot,  12-13 ;  ai^menla 

in  favor   of,  11—11;   coantei-arguments, 

MiitorioilalB,  their  views  of  psychology,  38. 

doctrine  of,  BSo, 
Mathemfitlcal,  tvaBoning,  3S0-3Se;  Its  entl- 

Mathematlcal   rdationa,   chapter    on,  454; 

and  chemistry,  46Q:  Ui  light,  sound,  and 
lieat,do.,-  eoggCBttdHndd^ned by  motion, 

MattE^,  relations 


to,  1^; 


24;phe. 


Matter  and  fbr^,  in  Bens&pBi 


both  number  and  magnitude,  do. 
lemory  a  modification  of  represmtaUon, 
210, 11:  chaptei-  on,  264^.278-,  eesential  ele- 
meuts&ftnactof,2M-^56;  memory  tech- 
niciLlly  defined,  208,  7 ;  representation  and 

tlonal,  253 ;  spontaneous  dedned,  ^.;  o^g- 
inol  differences  in,  do. ;  relations  peculiar 

al  also,  ^60 ;  the  intentional  memory  dofin 
ed,  da  ,  relations  to  the  knowing  mind, 
200  I  lecoreiyof An'gotteno1i|eols,iK2,S, 
memorraethe  power  to  retain,  3fiB,  how 
accounted  fbr  do  fi^nnttiv^  e^planatlDns, 
CloBSLiiliB  dj     1  id^  and      iioclous,  do  , 


tal  pnnnplai,  274,  Buitons  advice,  do  , 
srtificuil  memoiy,  do  ,  VHlae,  olgeMionE, 
./Ho ,  when  useful  276 ,  Coleridge's  acts  of 
memory,  27V ,  moral  oondltlDnB  of,  277 
elaphjslcs.  Its  relations  to  psych.,  0;  te 
loi^C  do.,-  asBnmea  final  cause,  &HL 
Icrocosm,  the  soul  a,  73. 
iddle  terms,  369-374  ;i 
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of  the  aylloeism. 


gt  the  concept,  SM;  do 


p.  470] 


BlftUon  of  spaee  and  time  cc 
nuvai'Bilily  of,  i2o.;  ludlcat 
i  leat,  4J1 :  BnggesU  HmB  rs' 

if  generalization,  do. 

,  _T  Uieor;  of  nerve  endtnga  in 

121;  theoiy  of  extntorg&iiic  p«n: 
15B ;  theory  of  sense-peroeptlon,  do. 
[iiscoloj  aenBe'perc^>tiona  aefin^  oi 
■;  loHKt  in  rant,  do,; 


^,  IS;  1 


}ioi«d,ie 


flonDepts,   udYaiiljiges    ot   are    senauous, 

853,1. 
NegnEiTe  notione,  M8. 
Nor™,  reflel  action  of,  99;  <«erent  and 

Blftrent^  do. ;  Bnyeot  to  iBrloM  aftootiona. 


HominallBta,  tte,'  3tl-4T;    Blrlfs 

adjusted, 

Nothing,  Hegel's  use  of.  ISO. 

NotiDn.    (See  Concept.) 

Nnmber,  ho«  flsvelopoi,  48S1;  dofiued. 

epta 

two  relations,  IBS  ;p 
and  Umo.  168-3  linv 
tribute,  16B-in. 
Oimnio  eense-poroeptio 

t|iect-,« 
ercopts,  IM 

mdefi'oed. 

132. 

Perception.    (Sea  Sense-perception 
Perception,  proper,  Hamilion'a  S 

■Jt^ln 

^ofi 

TiatoD,  iaS-131 1  acqiurad,  13a. 

Deraaptit,  how  gidned,  166 ;  bow  comhlne^, 
do.;  dleMo^ielied  m>m  things,  <?o.;  com- 
bined Into  trnnu" ' —  ■ — -^-—  ■"" 

Fhanlafiy,  a  modi 
211 ;  onaptar  on,    . 
amples  of.^;irbf  infi-aqoent,: 
Ing,  sleep,  etc,  2YE^  9 ;  aeror'''  " 

e"l)le,27fi:  why  probabl; 
2/9 1  dcpand  do  laws 
tJon,  do.;  bodily  condition  i 


phensmeno,   do.;  oonstilared   psjicholDEl- 
cftlly,  283^8«;   sotnnambiiliBm,  236-291' 
insanity,  29i. 
'hanoDienal  and  real     (Saa  Raul ) 


Porphyry's  Questions  on  universale,  340. 
PostuutteB,  3ttl. 

Predl<a&lo,  ^1- 

Pteaontatlon.   is'ee  Preaentitlve  Knowlet^ 

65.6. 
Preseniatlve  Snowledgo,  Part  I.,  61-906. 
Priniaiy  laws  of  aesocialion,  327-240. 
Prhnary  l^nahtjes,  636,  6. 
Pnuclple,  varione  sensea  of  Hie  term,  K3, 4. 

Proposition.    (See  Judgment.) 
PayohoLogic^  contrastod  with  logical  rel»- 

Psychoiogy  defined  and  raiaicfttcd.  1-11 ;  im- 
properly named,  1 1  properly  a  science,  do.  ,- 
relaUoDS  to  psychology  aod  anthropoioaj, 

of,  promotss  seltkuowledge,  4  ilwahea  self- 
centJAl,  do.;  promoGea  moral  cnltare,  do.  ; 
aids  in  understandliw  others,  G ;  indispen- 
sable Co  edneatoTB,  ao, ;  aids  In  the  study 
sni  eujojment  c^  lltenituia,  6,  T;  the 


melai^sicB,  D ;  why  railed  phil.  and  m 
10;  diaciplinefl  to  method,  do.,-  ahrju 
o{phy8i(H,ll;  whydl-' '  " 


34-11 ;  the  materlaia,  wlieoce  de[iYed,.8l,  6 ; 
of  indndjou,  35 ;  ohleo^aa  d^dsC  pay- 


:(al«d,3T;  pIiruiologiBea,  do.) 
"—  38-40;  oprfortthoMTT, 
-^—  "  ;  method  of  tJ>- 
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matter?  £36 ;  da  they  gite  real  knowledgsl 
Quimilt/,   nlatloDS   of,  156  [  mathemnUctU 

BeeX  hud  pheDOmen^  S36-S39 ;  CDUtiasted  It 

to  pbltodopliors,  1^. . 


Resliste.    (fle , 

BeaGOQ  Bjxa  caoBd^iuaQt,  relatioa  o^  373,  i. 
BaaoD  to.    (See  SadGoniuj;.) 
S/bcmoiane,  deductlTe,  ohapter  on,  BG6-aTTt 
reaBonlmr  lEnDjiea  lodfrmant,  3B0, 7  \  lodoD- 
n  conjoined, 

3aa,T. 

Eedintflgralion,  IftVf  of, 


mi!)  prott^s, 


MMrfoBsneffl.     (8es  Con. 


ternsJJty  "bj  touch,  10 

cept,  2^  i:  on  axlon 
— ■  "-It  InithB,  487. 


B«]i 


and  of  both,  do, 
and  and,  i^i  ^nonl 


elaHouB  InrolFsd  In  UoowledgB,  46, 6i  ob- 
jMtB  DDKlat^  46 ;  nlatloDB  do  not  attiact 
ideas,  232, 3 ;  of  place  in  ssbhc^  293;  of  ttina 

'dn^/ofmsans 
IDS  m  catego- 

^roa,Su-^: 


forolt)eDU,^iiD.;  condltlca 
£10)  diTidouB  o^  210-913; 
Importance  of,  2U,  r '  -    '■'- 


■t  Bflp.,  chapifir  on, 


Roset-OoOexA,  on  causatiu 
S^lmm,  aatme  and  service 


365 ;  defined,  du. ;  wben  complete,  B6T. 

ScJentfflo  knowledge,    {gee  Eolence.) 

Seconder  Una  of  aasooiatUm,  tiW-243. 

Secondarj  (JualltlBB,  636,  S. 

Secnndo-prlinarT  qualities,  636. 

genestUm  proper,  deSned,  102 ;  eipeiioneed 
In  tbe  ssnl,  So. ;  connected  tiilli  nu  organ- 
iBm,  103;  Reid'e  lisv  of,  do.;  Berkale;'!. 
do. ; ^Hamttbm'a,  104;  InTolTe  relatione  of 
place,  do,;  MBa  in  kind  and  degree,  1C6; 
deflnlLflDBBB  of  place,  do. ;  tnTen^  to  per- 
ception priRier,  So. ;  mumiolaT,  tOB ;  organic, 
110 ;  Bpedal,  ill ;  of  taate,  11a ;  of  bearing, 
lis ;  of  KenUe  Mueb,  111 ;  amte  and  psin- 
ftd  otllBj  of  tsmpentnre,  do.;  ofvdgbt, 

EenaeWcepthni,  63-106 ',  con^itlone  anj  pro- 
cess, chapter  on,  SS-109 ;  deflned,  9S ;  called 

deratand,(Io.;ir^  difficulty  04;  what  It  Is 
not,  9i,i;  example  of,  bt  im  or 
wliAt  it  i^  M ;  Eight  tf^iCG  of  In' 


Oo.; 


aorlum,  09 ;  appropriate 
100;  action  of  ol^ect  o 
procea  of  sense  perceptiun,  1 
cbical,  not  pbyfflobwlcBl,  da 
senee-percepUDiiH,    chapter    i 

g.  II.  ;",aigbt,  126-1^2 ;  q,  v. ;  acqnired  sensa^ 
perceptions,  chapter  on,  132-160 ,  q.  n. ;  de- 
velopment and  growth  of,  clicpter  on,  160- 
105;  Interest  of  tbe  problem,  160;  perplex-. 
iUB  to  the  ImnjtinatlDn,  160;  data  iOr  aolr- 
ing  Itj  161, 2 ;  picdnels  o^  chivtBT  on,  106- 
170;  condltiona  of  perception,  of  tblngs, 
171 ;  energy  by  oontrsst,  etc.,  172 ;  motion, 
do.;  ispetltlon,  173;  need  oT,  elploioed, 
17S-1I6;  bmlKailtj,  176;  repetition  not 

acilrlty  oftboBonlii 

lloorios  of,  chapter  o 


oflbeoi 


of,  18I-lt 


i  kaowa  as  eKtended, 
organ  oi;  130-131; 
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in  rognjted  in,  do. ;  mag- 


n9uanjfl)_„    ..   , 

bered,  do.;  altemuts  aCntes,  do. ;  bt 
Bmummbauanip  W2  -j  h jpnotlam  do. 
lion  to  nmnambiillaia,  A.;  control 
mind  bjr  soothBr,  293, 
gcinl,  tlia,  algniaottioa  of  the  tetBi, 
oritiagi  defflnubtion,  2;  Baooodu? 
liiga,  da.  I  rSBtions  - — 


-^<t- 

Lena  of,  nEolved  lata  m 
Lena  at  ftnt  avarlaakad, ; 
'ti  ttw  mBteiiBL  Blmcitr" 


ifter,  I 


lor  Ste  >DtrtCDail  esssnoe,  1T--21 ;  lla  phsnom- 
ena  na(  £1 1  aannat  be  judged  by  material 
oaalogleaj  do.;  dwcribad  ui  luieDHge  ot 
pbjsiosl  erlglii,  23,8;  umseonent  daogera, 
23, 1;  &oidtleB  dT,  (aee  Bucniaee ;)  imity  of, 
h^ber  than  an;  otbec,  39, 30 ;  does  uol 
ezolude  oompleinesi,  31;  poven  oX  the 
BOtil  ihreetild,  do. 

Sound,  aeusa-percDpUone  of,  113-lie. 

Space,  a  conAtioa  of  lioagteatlon,  295 ;  void, 
how  first  bnovD,  464 ;  laolosed  and  Inelos- 
1[^  epaca,  do. ;  tboBO  relatioofl  oualjstd, 
dft. ;  objocta  as  Inmged,  46T ;  relaUon  to  n3<H 
Hon,  dp.;  ea  fnflnlte,  do.;  In  what  sense 
unllmltBO,  do.;  Buniuit  beE«BeiaUsed,433; 
Hor  defined,  iJD. ;  tnonab;  mtoitiDn,  do.; 
....  ...  .T..  eitanflafl^ (j^j  nota  anb- 


a  ^oalltT,  do. ;  Dor 


In 


BpeculEktivo  or  mtical  ata^  of  knowledge, 
ierbwh  sHaBSociationaliat.  S3-40; 

-,.6d 
ifaubstaDce,fiS3;  on  the 


m 


defined,  si. 


perceWoD,  10^  0 ;  o^pmuatioTi  of  Ijvtei 

Bjllo^isna,  812:  on  geom,  Biloma,  SSf 
on  pnnmr;  and  eecondarj  qualities,  fiS5. 

Btndles,  natoral  order  of,  32,  3. 

Snbleol-objeols,  4S. 

Snbstanoe  and  Attribnte,  relation  of,  in  aenE. 
peiwpljaa,  ISS-lTl ;  suppwog  refiex  knot 

category  o^  fi24 ;  chapter  on,  do. ;  impei 
of  fliB  termB,  do. ;  etjniologj  of,  do.;  dl 
Aient  thsories  of,  do.;  Locko  on,  ftS^ 
Home,  Reld,  Kant.  Wbewell.  532. 
anbstanoe  repreaonted  bj  touch-percoplB, 
J70, 1  [  dIstiOEUlebad  from  logti^l  and 
gnunmattcal   snbject,  62i ;  ctrnioloj "    ' 


e24;  in  the  abetiaiit^  E2S ;  three  cluees  of, 
S26 ;  eptrltnal  esbekuiD^  6S5  \  dMliigaUied 
by  attTlbutefl  of  causation  and  des^n,  do. ; 


Taste,  Bens&.wi'ceptionfi  of,  113-113 ;  Tariei 

a^^Sr,'  relatlonTw' EBj^toiogj, 
Theories  of  mtture  of  eonoepta  Rnd  un  iTersals, 

fluance  mlachle'voua,  100 ;' lii^fe 
ronoons,  do.;  pert^n  chiefly  to  (is 


19S,  6 ;  Berkeiej,  1( 


TlOng  in  hae^  explained, 'sss';  Kant's  doc- 


ifaing:.    (See  Tl 


"ght) 


„.  ....lIhought-kuo»ledse.Partin., 

319 ;  terms  vsrionsly  appUed,  Sio ;  mlatlM 
to  higher  hnonladge,  flo. ;  dignity  of,  320 : 
niuBtiBtGd  liy  an  example  32(1, 1;  thought 
defined,  3Sl!  usoof  term  juBtiflad,S22;  ap- 
pallBtiooa  for  the  powar,  S32, 3 ;  fOrma  of, 

does  it  begin  ?  325 ;  abstract  and  concreto, 
do.;  dlfaoultyofaJntract,  do. ;  to  language, 

Tbongbt,  nioa1tra( defined,  ST;  iU objects, 
do.;   Its   conditions,  50 ;  bow  &l'pi«pared 
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INBEX. 


loncb,  sense,  of,  11G-I2e ;  or. 
geDtla  tondi,  llS_^_iaTDlvi. 


letodytotheBODl.mi; 
i  general  asballjUUy,  125  [ 
:3gHt,'lW,8. 


Contept.) 


Vibrations  of  nf  i-ves  auppoeed  U 
-VMo^{Sa>  Sight.) 
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THE  BIBLE  COMMENTARY 


A  Plain  Explanatory  Exposition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  every  Bible  Reader. 


origin  ill  the  wltlely  felt  want  of  a  plain  eEpladatori'  Commentary  on  the  Holy  aeciptnreB, 
wliiiih.  Ehonld  be  at  oDoe  more  oomprehensive  and  compact  than  any  now  pnblishea.  Pro 
,1ectalinl8es,theBCleoaooof  the  scholats  to  he  employed  apon  it  was  ontrnstea  to  a  Com 
mittce  named  by  tiio  Speafeer  of  ttie  British  Honeeof  Cfflnmonsand  taia  Archbishop  of  York, 
nad  throngh  the  agency  of  tWs  Conunittce  ibtire  has  been  ooncontrated  npon  this  great 
ivork  B,  combiiiatjoii  of  foroe  anoh  as  has  not  been  eulistad  la  any  ^milar  nnderlakli^,  in 
Enaland,  since  the  iranslatlon  of  Kii^  James's  yeraon  of  ttio  Bible.  Of  the  THIRTY-SIS 
DIEFBRBNT  DIVIBBS  who  are  cneaged  npon  the  work,  neatly  all  are  widely  known  In 
thiB  conntty  as  well  as  in  England,  for  their  Talnable  and  oxtenalve  contiUmtioiLB  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Bible,  and  in  this  Commentary  they  condense  tb^  varied  learning  anil 

The  Brest  object  of  the  BIBLE  COMMBSTARY  ia  to  put  evsiy  gKieral  reader  and  stn 

the  Holy  Scriptares ;  lOEivehim,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  EameadyantageBaatJieEchclar.nnd 
to  anpply  him  with  BatjBfactory  answers  to  objeotionH  resting  npon  mlHtepreMntatiunB  or 
niiianterprBtsttons  of  the  tsrt   To  aeonre  this  end  most  ettcctually,  the  Comment  is  chicHy 

portaat  subjeote  are  necessary,  tliey  aro  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  or  -volume. 

The  text  ie  reprinted  wltbont  alteration,  from  the  Aullioiiaed  Vernon  of  Itlll,  with  margmal 
references  and  renderings ;  bat  the  notes  forming:  this  Commentary  wiE  embody  amended 

.  which  it  is  expected  will  be  comprised 
-    TypograpMcaHy.  speoial  pains 


THE  BIBLE   COMMENTARY 

THE    PENTATEUCH. 

(-iTHEoin  IBt.  Ber.  E.  Eabotji  Bbowse,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 

L.t.rjtHis  <     author  of  iS5Ds*«™^!4e™irft^Jfi!iB4rMcfe9. 

EXODUS  Chap.  l-xrs.    The  Bihtoh. 

LEVITICUS  Est.  SAMDKt-CtAEiM.A, 

'*  Chap.  XX.  to  die  ^d,  and 

NUMBERS   AND  DEUTER-  I  Eev,  T.  B.  Ebptb,  B.D.,  Warden  of  Qneen's  Col- 

Maiing  one  vol  royal  Sto,  of  nearly  1,IXKI  pages,  bemg  the  only  complete  Commentary 

than  one  halt  that  of  the  :^lieh  ediUon. 

Full  prodpeobUQCB,  with  diviaion  of  sacUons  mid  names  of  contributors,  sent  to  any 
flfidresa  on  Applieallon,    Single  copies  sent  post-ptdd,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRBNE  R  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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LANGE'S  COMMENTARY. 

A  CoMGajaiT  <&  M  Holy  Seriatim,  Giitical,  MliM,  and  HoiBUetical. 

can  Divines  of  various  evangetkjti  denemiitaHs 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES,  JUST  READV. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.— Transla-     ~ 

ced  ai.d  edited  by  Kev.  Philip  Sdiaff, 
B.D,,  a5M5ted  by  \.  R.  Cravtn,  D.D.. 
and  ifie  late  E.  D.  Ycomans,  D.D. 


The  nine  iwlutnes  of  Lai, 

I. 

GENESIS.— Translal.;d    and 


PROVERBS.— Translated  and  edited  li 
President  Charles  A.  Aiken,  of  Unio 
College.    ECCLES1ASTE8.— Transit 

SdNO  OF  SOLOMON,— Translate 
and  edited  l.y  W.  H.  Gieen,  D.D„  ■ 


!.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D 


lANS.— By  J.  P.  Lange,  B 
I-.  E.  Fay.     TrauBJatedV  J-  - 
,  D.n.,  with  additions  by  P.  Schaff, 


by  Dr 
GALATIANS, 


THESSALONIANS,  TIMOTHY,  TI- 
TUS, PHILEMON,  AND  HE- 
BREWS.—Ttan^ated  and  edited  by 
Drs.  HamUDd  and  Wa^burm,  Piufes. 
sots  Kendrick,  Hacketl,  and  Day,  and 
thebleDi.JohnlJIlie. 


;    EPISTLES 


OF 

OHM      AND 


Rli       kT 


H.BTEE(/      Ri, 


\  ■i.  SCHAtFER,   ■    LnHiemD       GEORGE 

■-'CK.  ASbItry,'    1   ".   -   ".   r'^amp 
•- Each  volunv:  Bf  "  LANCE'S    Cl...    .    _ 
^br^urchastdse^itr&teh-     SsKt  £as£-6aid  to ' 
fcr  voluiHe]  ^  iks  PublMtrs. 

CHARLES  SCRiBNER  k  CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  Scribner  &■  Co.'s  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


THE  POPULAR  EDITION 

^roude's  ^istory  of  €|ngland, 


In    Twelve   Volumes    l2mo.,    $I.2S    per   Volume. 

— ■—      —         New  York,  Octobei,  i860. 
Me^^s.  CHAnLES  KoilBNiin  &  Co.  mil  complete  KROUDE'S  HISTORY  Ot'  ENG- 
LAND, by  Ihe  republication  of  Ihe  elevtnlh  and  Iwelfih  volumes. esily  in  1870;  and 

EKKuded  Ml6  Id  whigh^s  acknowledged  meiila  so  fiilly  emille  it 

THE  POPWIAS  EDITIOIT  OF  FBOHDE'B  HISTOBY  OF  EUGLAHD 
13  printed  iipnn  Hliite  paper,  and  il  la  atibslanllally  and  allra-aivcly  bound.    Wlule  it  con- 
miiis  all  the  matter  of  Ihe  Libiaty  Edilion,  i:  is  sold  at  llie  very  low  price  of 

3I.S5   per   Volniue, 
Milking  the  entire  set  of  TWELVE  VOLUMES  ton,  when  completed,  but 

FIFTEEN    DOLLARS. 

Volumes  r  and  II,  of  the  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  FROUDE'S  HISTORY  are 
CRITIGA2.   NOTICES: 

"The  ease  and  spirit,  ths  gentleness  and  force,  the  grace  and  ene^,  the  deacriplive  and 

which  distit^Jliish  this  renarltable  wilier,  mil  soon  make  a  iJace  for  him  among  tlle  most 
inleTesting  and  diatinDuiBhed  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  write  any  portion  of  the  vroii- 
deifnl  liistory  of  Ei^land.  Those  who  have  not  read  any  of  these  volumes  can  scarcely 
appredale,  without  the  trial,  bow  rich  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them,"— iV.  Y.  Titnes^ 

^^  Since  Macaulav^s -first  volume,  00  historical  worlE  lias  appealed  which,  in  brilliance 
ol  style  as  well  as  in  Iwen  analy^  of  character  and  events,  can  compare  with  the  ten  vol' 
Indies  of  Froudb's  Htstorv  of  Euglahd."— A'na  Ysr*  IndtfendtHt. 

"  The  stylo  is  oxcellert ;  tonnfl,  honest,  forcible,  sli^larly  perai^MOiB  Eoglish ;  at  times 
with  a  sort  1^  iMCLoreaque  simplidty,  pictures  dasbed  off  with  only  a  tew  touche^  but  per- 
fectly alive.  .  .  We  have  never  to  read  a  passage  twice.  ...  We  see  the  couiSa 
of  eyenta  day  by  day,  not  only  the  more  serious  and  important  communications,  but  the 

to  be  said  in  favoc  of  this  mode  of  composition."— Zdki&k  Quarltriji. 


E  POPULAR  EDITION  OFFROUDE'S 


lit  aiaiv  valuines  sml.  jWsfr/n/rf,  (d  anji  addriss  hy  Ihe  fuilhkrrs  b/um  rai 
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